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DRAMATIC WORKS 



THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE' 


AN HISTORIC DRAMA 

[First Act by Coleridge : Sdcond and Third by Southey — 1794.] 


TO 

H. MARTIN, ESQ. 


OP 

JESUS COLLEGE 

CAMBRIDGE 


Deab Sib, 

Accept, as a small testimony of my grateful attachment, 
the following Dramatic Poem, in which I have endeavoured 
to detail, in an interesting form, the fall of a man, whose great 
bad actions have cast a disastrous lustre on his name. In the 
execution of the work, as intricacy of plot could not have been 
attempted without a gross violation of recent facts, it has been 
my sole aim to imitate the empassioned and highly figurative 
language of the French orators, and to develops the characters 
of tihe chief actors on a vast sta^ of horrors. 

Yours fraternally, 

S. T. COLERIDOB. 

Jesus Collbub, September 22, 1794. 


^ First published (as an octayo pamphlet) at Cambridge by Benj amin 
Flower in 1794: included in Literary Remains, 183C, L (l)-82. First 
collected InRandJ). 1877-60, iu. (l)-89. * It wiU be remarked,' writes 
J. D. Campbell (P. W., 1893, p. 646), * that neither title-page nor dedication 
contains any hint of the joint authorship.* On this point Coleridge 
writes to Southey, September 19, 1794 ‘ The tragedy will be printed in 

less than a week. I shall put my name because it will sell at least a 
hundred copies in Cambridge. It would appear ridiculous to print two 
names to sueh a work. But if you choose it, mention it and it shall be 
done. To every man who praises it, of course I give the true biography of 

it,» Letters o/ar. a, 1895, i. 86. ^ 
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THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE [act i 


ACT I 

Scene — TJie HtuUhries, 

Barrere, The tempest gathers — be it mine to seek 
. friendly shelter, ere it bursts upon him. 

»ut where ? and how ? I fear the Tyrant’s sotiZ 
udden in action, fertile in resource, 

ind rising awful ’mid impending ruins ; 5 

n splendor gloomy, as the midnight meteor, 

I’hat fearless thwarts the elemental war. 
rVhen last in secret conference we met, 

Je scowl’d upon me with suspicious rage, 

taking his eye the inmate of my bosom. lo 

[ know he scorns me — and I feel, I hate him 

fet there is in him that which makes me tremble! [Exit. 


Enter Tallien and Legendre. 

Tcdlien. It was Barrere, Legendre ! didst thou mark him ? 
Abrupt he turn’d, yet linger d as he went. 

And towards us cast a look of doubtful meaning. 15 

Legendre. I mark’d him weU. I met his eye’s last glance ; 
It menac’d not so proudly as of yore. 

Methought he would have spoke — but that he dar d not 
Such agitation darken’d on his brow. 

Tallien. ’Twas albdistrusting guilt that kept from bursting 
Th’ imprison’d secret struggling in the face: 21 

E’en as the sudden breeze upstarting onwards 
Hurries the thundercloud, that pois'd awhile 
Hung in mid air, red with its mutinous burthen. 

Legendre. Perfidious Traitor! — still afraid to bask 35 

In the full blaze of power, the rustling serpent 
Lurks in the thicket of the Tyrant’s greatness, 

Ever prepared to sting who shelters him. 

Each thought, each action in himself converge ; 

And love and friendship on his coward heart y> 

Shine like the powerless sun on polar ice ; 

To all attach’d, by turns deserting all, 

Cunning and dark— a necessary villain ! 

Tallien. Yet much depends upon him — well you know 
With plausible harangue ’tis his to paint 35 

Defeat like victory — and blind the mob 
With truth-mix’d falsehood. They led on by him, 
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40 


45 


ACT l] 

, And wild of head to work their own destmction, 

Support with uproar what he plans in ^^^rk^ness. 

Legenire. 0 what a precious name is Liberty 
To scare or cheat the simple into slaves . 

Yes-we must gain him over: by dark hints 
Well shew enough to rouse his watchful feais, 

Till the cold coward blaze a patriot. 

O Danton! murder’d friend! assist my counsels- 
Hover around me on sad Memory’s wings, 

And pour thy daring vengeance in my heart. 

Tallien ! if but to morrow’s fateful sun 
Beholds the Tyrant living— we are dead ! 

Tallien. Yet his keen eye that flashes mighty meanings 
Legendre. Fear not— or rather fear th’ alternative, .5' 

And seek for courage e’en in cowardice— 

But see — hither he comes — let us away ! 

His brother with him, and the bloody Couthon, 

And high of haughty spirit, young St. Just. [Lxeunt. 


Enter Robespierre, Couthon, St. Just, and 
Robespierre Junior. 

Robespierre. What? did La Fayette fdl before my power? 
And did I conquer Roland’s spotless virtues ? 

The fervent eloquence of Vergniaud s tongue ? 

And Brissot’s thoughtful soul unbribed and bold? 

Did zealot armies haste in vain to save them? 

What ! did th’ assassin’s dagger aim its point 
Vain, as a dream of murder, at my bosom? 

And shall I dread the soft luxurious Tallien? 

Th’ Adonis Tallien? banquet-hunting Tallien? 

Him, whose heart flutters at the dice-box? Him, 

Who ever on the harlots’ dowmy pillow 
Resigns his head impure to feverish slumbers! 

St. Just. I cannot fear him— yet we must not scorn him. 
Was it not Antony that conquer’d Brutus, 

Th’ Adonis, banquet-hunting Antony ? 7° 

The state is not yet purified: and though 
The stream runs clear, yet at the bottom lies 
The thick black sediment of all the factions — 

It needs no magic hand to stir it up ! 

Couthon. O we did wrong to spare them — fatal error! 75 
Why lived Legendre, when that Danton died ? 

And Collot d’Herbois dangerous in crimes? 
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THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE [act i 


Vve fear’d him, siuce his iron hearfc endui*ed 
To make of Lyons one vast human shambles, 

Compar’d with which the sun-scorcht wilderness 8o 

Of Zara were a smiling paradise. 

St Just, Rightly thou judgest, Couthon ! He is one 
Who flies from silent solitary anguish, 

Seeking forgetful peace amid the jar 

Of elements. The howl of maniac uproar 85 

Lulls to sad sleep the memory of himself. 

A calm is fatal to him — then he feels 
The dire upboilings of the storm within him. 

A tiger mad with inward wounds! — I di'ead 
The fierce and restless turbulence of guilt- 9® 

^he^ierre. Is not the Commune ours? The stern tribunal ? 
Dumas? and Vivier? Fleuriot? and Louvet? 

And Henriot? Well denounce an himdred, nor 
Shall they behold to-morrow’s sim roll westward. 

Mobespierrc Junior. Nay — I am sick of blood ; my aching 
heart 95 

Reviews the long, long train of hideous horrors 
That still have gloom’d the rise of the Republic. 

I should have died before Toulon, when war 
Became the patriot ! 

Bohespierrc, Most unworthy wish ! 

He, 'whose heart sickens at the blood of traitors, 100 

Would be himself a traitor, were he not 
A coward ! ’Tis congenial souls alone 
Shed tears of sorrow for each other’s fate. 

O thou art brave, my brother I and thine eye 

Full firmly shines amid the groaning battle — 105 

Yet in thine heart the woman-form of pity 

Asserts too large a share, an ill-timed guest ! 

There is unsoundness in the state — To-morrow 
Shall see it cleans’d by wholesome massacre! 

Bohe^ierre Junior, Beware ! already do the sections mur- 
mur — 

‘O the great glorious patriot, Robespierre — 

The tyrant guardian of the country’s freedom ! ’ 

Couthon, ’Twere folly sure to work great deeds by halves ! 
Much I suspect the darksome fickle heart 
Of cold Barrere ! 

BoibespieTre, I see the villain in him! ”5 

Bohespierrc Junior. If he —if all forsake thee— what remains ? 
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the FAJX of ROBESPIERRE 


jfyiMlf * the 8 t«ei- 6 troiig Rectitude of soul 
Poverty eubUme mid circling virtues : 

The giant Victoriee my eounsels form'd 

gjmll around me with sun-glittering plumes, 

piAf in g the dsrts of calumny fall pointless. 

[jEwihiI oaeUri. Mamet Cocthoh. 
So we deceive oursrfves! What goodly 


riitoaa . . 

Bkwm on the poisonous branches of ambition . 

Still, Robespierre! thoult guard thy country’s freedom 
To ilsspotisn in all the patriots pomp. 

WhQs Consdeooe, 'mid the mob’s applauding clamours,^ 
Sleeps in thine ear, nor whispers— blood-stain'd tyrant! 

Yet what is Conscience? Superstition’s dream. 

Making such deep impression on our sleep — 

That long th’ awakened breast retains its horrors ! <3° 

But be returns— and with him comes Barrere. [£nf Cocthos. 


Enter Robbspiabbs and Ba b b ebk . 

There is no danger but in cowardice. — 

Banere ! we wrake the danger, when we yfcor it 
We have such force without, as will su^nd 
The cold and trembling treachery of these members. i35 
Bwrnre. Twill be a pause of terror. — 
lUbtepierrt, f® whom? 

the ftbori-lired slumber of the tempest, 

Qstheiiag its strength mnew. The dastard traitors ! 

Hotta, would undermiDe the rooted oak ! 

A pause! — a miomemi's pause? — Tis all tMeir l{/e. u® 

Borrm. Yet much they talk— and plausible their speech. 
CouthoQ s decree has given such powers, that — 

BoUjpient. That what ? 

Banrftm The freedom of debate — 

Ro b apm rt . Transparent mask ! 

They wish to clog the wheels of government, 

Forcing the haml that guides the vast machine 145 

To bribe them to their duty— patriots! 

Are not the congregated clouds of war 
Black all around us? In our very vitals 
Works not the king4>red poison ot rebellion? 

Say, what shall counteract the selfish plottings 
Of wretches, cold of heart, nor awed by fears 
Of him, whose power diie^ th* eternal justice? 


150 
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THE FALL OF BOBESPIERRE [acti 


Ten*or? or secret-sapping gold? The first 
Heavy, but transient as the ills that cause it ; 

And to the virtuous patriot rendered light 
By the necessities that gave it birth ; 

The other fouls the fount of the republic, 

Making it flow polluted to all ages : 

Inoculates the state with a slow venom, 

That once imbibed, must be continued ever. 

Myself incorruptible I ne'er could bribe them — 

Therefore they hate me. 

Barrere^ Ai-e the sections friendly ? 

Mdbespierre. There ai*e who wish my ruin — but I’ll make 
them 

Blush for the crime in blood ! 

Barrei'e. Ray — but I tell thee, 

Thou aii too fond of slaughter — and the right 165 

(If light it be) workest by most foul means ! 

JRoi>e5i>irrre. Self-centeripig Fear! how well thou canst ape 
Mer^y ! 

Too fond of slaughter I— matchless hypocrite ! 

Thought Bairere so, when Brissot, Danton died? 

Thought Barreie so, when through the streaming streets 170 
Of Palis redeyed Massacre o erwearied 
Reel’d heavily, intoxicate with blood? 

And when (O heavens !) in Lyons death-red square 
Sick Fancy groan’d o’er putrid hills of slain, 

Didst thou not fiercely laugh, and bless the day? 175 

^Vhy, thou hast been the mouth-piece of all horrors, 

And, like a blood-hound, crouch'd for murder! Now 
Aloof thou standest from the totteiing pilhu*, 

Or, like a frighted child behind its mother, 

Hides! thy pale face in the skirts oi—Mavy ! 180 

Barrerc* O prodigality of eloquent anger ! 

Why now I see thou’rt w'eak — thy case is desperate ! 

The cool ferocious Robespierre turn’d scolder! 

Robespkrn. Who from a bad man’s bosom waifis the blow 
Reserves the whetted dagger for his own. 185 

Denounce twice — and twice I saved his life I \^FxU^ 

Barrerc. The sections will support them — there ’s the point ! 
Ko ! he can never weather out the storm — 

Yet he is sudden in i*evenge — No moi-e! 

I must away to Tallien. [Arit. 
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160 
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ACT IJ 


the fall of ROBESPIERRE 

ScBNK changes to the house of Adkiaidk. 

Adelaibe enters, speaking to a Servant. 

Adelaide. Didst thou present the letter that I gave thee ^ 
Did Tallien answer, he would soon return? * 9 ’ 

Servant. He is in the TliuUleries-with him Legendie- 
In deep discourse they seem’d: as I approach d 
He waved his hand as bidding me retire: • 9 .-> 

I did not interrupt him. i 

Adelaide. Thou didst rightly. iExit Servant 

O this new freedom ! at how dear a price 
We’ve bought the seeming good ! The peaceful virtues 
And every blandishment of private life, 

The father’s cares, the mother’s fond endearment. 

All sacrificed to liberty’s wild riot. 

The winged hours, that scatter’d roses round me. 

Languid and sad drag their slow course along. 

And shake big gaU-drops from their heavy wings. 

But I will steal away these anxious thoughts 
By the soft languishment of warbled airs. 

If hanlv melodies may lull the sense 

Of so?rL for a whUe. rnusic. 
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Enter Tallibn. 

TaUim. Music, my love? O breathe again that air! 

Soft nurse of pain, it sooths the weary soul 210 

Of cai-e, sweet as the whisper’d breeze of evening 
That plays around the sick man’s throbbing temples. 

SONG" 

Tell me, on what holy gi'ound 
May domestic peace be found ? 

Halcyon daughter of the skies, 215 

Far on fearful wing she flies, 

From the pomp of scepter’d state, 

From the rebel’s noisy hate. 

In a cottag’d vale she dwells 

List’ning to the Sabbath bells ! 220 


* This Song was reprinteil in Coleridge’s Potina of 179 C, and later under 
the title of To Dameslic Peace^ vide an/e, pp. 71, 72. 
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Still aroniid her steps are seen. 

Spotless honor's meeker mien. 

Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 

Sorrow smiling through her tears, 

And conscious of the past employ, 

Memory, bosom-spring of joy, 

maiien. I thank thee, Adelaide! ’twas sweet, though moumfui 
But why thy brow o’ercast, thy cheek so wan? 

Thou look'st as a lora maid beside some stream 

That sighs away the soul in fond despairing, ^3 

"While sorrow sad, like the dank willow near her, 

Hangs o'er the troubled fountain of her eye. 

Adelaide. Ah ! rather let me ask what mystery lowers 
On Tallien's darken'd brow. Thou dost me wrong-^ 

Thy soul distemper'd, can my heart be tranquil? ^2 

TaUien. Tell me, by whom thy brother's blood was spflt 
Asks he not vengeance on these patriot murderers? 

It has been borne too tamely. Fears and curses 
Groan on our midnight beds, and e'en our dreams 
Threaten the assassin hand of Robespierre. 

He dies ! — ^nor has the plot escaped his fears. 

Addaide. Yet — yet — be cautious! much I fear the C!ob 
mune — 

The tyrant's creatures, and their fete with his 
Fast link'd in close indissoluble union. 

The pale Convention — 

TdUien. Hate him as they fear him, a. 

Impatient of the chain, resolv'd and ready. 

Adelaide. Th' enthusiast mob, confusion's lawless sons— 
TaUien. They are aweary of his stem morahty. 

The feir-mask'd ofispring of ferocious pride. 

The sections too support the delegates: * 

All — all is ours ! e'en now the vital air 
Of Liberty, condens'd awhile, is bursting 
(Force irresistible!) from its compressnre — 

To shatter the arch chemist in the explosion ! 

Enter BnxAun VAitEinnBs and BouRnoH n'OisK. 

[AnsLAims retm 

Bourdon VOise. Tsllien! was this a time for amoro 
conference? ^ 

Henriot, the tyrant's most devoted creature. 
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Marshals the force of Paris : The fierce Club, 
With Vivier at their head, in loud acclaim 
Have sworn to make the guillotine in blood 
Float on the scalfold.— But who comes here? 


Enter Barrebe ahmpily. 

Earrere. Say, are ye friends to freedom? I om hers! 

Let us, forgetful of all common feuds, 

Rally around her shrine ! E'en now the tyrant 
Concerts a plan of instant massacre ! 

BiUaud Varennes. Away to the Convention ! with that voice 
So oft the herald of glad victory, 

Rouse their fallen spirits, thimder in their ears 
The names of tyrant, plunderer, assassin ! 

The violent workings of my soul within 
Anticipate the monster’s blood ! ^7® 

[Cry firm the street of— No Tyrant ! Down mth the Tyrant ! 

Tdllien. Hear ye that outcry?— If the trembling members 
Even for a moment hold his fate suspended, 

I swear by the holy poniard, that stabbed Caesar, 

This dagger probes his heart! [Exeunt omnes. 


ACT II 

Scene — the Convention. 

Edbespierre mounts the Tribune* Once more befits it that 
the voice of Truth, 

Fearless in innocence, though leaguered round 
By Envy and her hateful brood of hell, 

Be heard amid this hall ; once more befits 

The patriot, whose prophetic eye so oft 5 

Has pierced thro’ faction’s veil, to flash on crimes 

Of deadliest import. Mouldering in the grave 

Sleeps Capet’s caitiff corse ; my daring hand 

Levelled to earth his blood-cemented throne, 

My voice declared his guilt, and stirred up France lo 

To call for vengeance. I too dug the grave 
Where sleep the Girondists, detested band ! 

Long with the shew of freedom they abused 
Her ardent sons. Long time the well-turn’d phrase, 

The high-fraught sentence and the lofty tone 
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Of declamation, thunder’d in this hall, 

Till reason midst a labyrinth of words 
Perplex’d, in silence seem’d to yield assent. 

I durst oppose. Soul of my honoured friend, 

Spii-it of Marat, upon thee I call — 

Thou know’st me faithful, know’st with what warm zeal 

I urg’d the cause of justice, stripp’d the mask 

From faction’s deadly visage, and destroy’d 

Her traitor brood. Whose patriot arm hurl’d down 

Hebert and Rousin, and the villain friends 25 

Of Danton, foul apostate ! those, who long 

Mask’d treasons form in liberty s fair garb, 

Long deluged France with blood, and durst defy 
Omnipotence ! but I it seems am false . 

I am a traitor too ! I — Robespierre ! 3° 

I — at whose name the dastard despot bi-ood 

Look pale with fear, and call on saints to help them! 

Who dares accuse me ? who shall dare belie 
My spotless name? Speak, ye accomplice band, 

Of what am I accus’d? of what strange crime 35 

Is Maximilian Robespierre accus’d, 

That through this hall the buz of discontent 
Should murmur? who shall speak? 

Billaud Varennes, O patriot tongue 

Belying the foul heart ! Who was it urg’d 
Friendly to tyrants that accurst decree, 40 

Whose influence brooding o’er this hallowed haU, 

Has chill’d each tongue to silence? Who destroyed 
The freedom of debate, and carried through 
The fatal law, that doom’d the delegates, 

Unheard before their equals, to the bar 45 

Where cruelty sat throned, and murder reign’d 
With her Dumas coequal? Say — thou man 
Of mighty eloquence, whose law was that? 

Couthon^ That law was mine. I urged it I proposd 
The voice of France assembled in her sons 50 

Assented, though the tame and timid voice 
Of traitors murmur’d. I advis’d that law 
I justify it. It was wise and good. 

Barreiv, Oh, wonderous wise and most convenient too! 

I have long mark'd thee. Robespierre — and now 55 

Proclaim thee traitor -tyrant ! [Loud applauses, 

JRohespienr. 


It is well. 
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I am a traitor! oh, that I had fallen 
When Regnault lifted high the murderous knife, 

Regnault the instrument belike of those 
Who now themselves would fain assassinate. 

And legalise theii* murders. I stand here 
An isolated patriot— hemmed around 
By faction’s noisy pack ; beset and bay’d 
By the foul hell-hounds who know no escape 
From Justice’ outstretch’d arm, but by the force 
That pierces through her breast. 

[Murmurs, and shouts of— Down with the Tijrant ! 

Rohespiem. Nay, but I will be heard. There was a time 
When Robespierre began, the loud applauses 
Of honest patriots drown’d the honest sound. 

But times are chang’d, and villainy prevails. 7° 

Collot d'Herbois. No— villainy shall fall. France could not 
brook 

A monarch’s sway — sounds the dictators name 
More soothing to her ear? 

Bourdon VOise. Rattle her chains 

More musically now than when the hand 
Of Brissot forged her fetters ; or the crew 1 5 

Of Hebert thundered out their blasphemies. 

And Danton talk’d of virtue? 

Robespierre. Oh, that Brissot 

Were here again to thunder in this hall, 

That Hebert lived, and Danton’s giant form 
Scowl’d once again defiance! so my soul 
Might cope with worthy foes. 

People of France, 

Hear me! Beneath the vengeance of the law 
Traitors have perish’d countless ; more survive : 

The hydra-headed faction lifts anew 

Her daring front, and fruitful from her wounds, S 5 

Cautious from past defects, contrives new wiles 
Against the sons of Freedom. 

TaUien. Freedom lives! 

Oppression falls — for France has felt her chains. 

Has burst them too. Who traitor-like stept forth 
Amid the hall of Jacobins to save 9 ® 

Camille Desmoulins, and the venal wretch 
D’Eglantine ? 
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Robespiem. I did— for I thought them honest. 

And Heaven forefend that Vengeance e’er should strike. 
Ere justice doom’d the blow. 

Barrere. Traitor, thou didst. 

Yes. the accomplice of their dark designs, 

Awhile didst thou defend them, when the storm 
Lower’d at safe distance. When the clouds frown d darke 
Fear’d for yourself and left them to their fate. 

Oh, I have mark’d thee long, and through the veil 
Seen thy foul projects. Yes, ambitious man, i 

Self-will’d dictator o’er the realm of Fiance, 

The vengeance thou hast plann’d for patriots 
Falls on thy head. Look how thy brother’s deeds 
Dishonour thine! He the fii-m patriot, 

Thou the foul parricide of Liberty ! , i j- • 

Bohespiemi Junior. Barrere— attempt not meanly to divi 
Me from my brother. I partake his guilt, 

For I partake his virtue. 

Bobe^ierre. Brother, by my soul, 

More dear I hold thee to my heart, that thus 
With me thou dar’st to tread the dangerous path 
Of virtue, than that Nature twined her cords 
Of kindr^ round us. 

Barrere. Yes. allied in guilt. 

Even as in blood ye are. O, thou worst wreteh. 

Thou worse than Sylla ! hast thou not proscrib d. 

Yea, in most foul anticipation slaughter’d 
Each patriot representative of France? 

Bmriton VOise. Was not the younger Caesar too to re] 
O’er all our valiant armies in the south. 

And still continue there his merchant wiles? 

Bobespierre Junior. His merchant wiles ! Oh, grant 
patience, heaven ! 

Was it by merchant wiles I gain’d you back 
Toulon, when proudly on her captive towers 
Wav’d high the English flag? or fought I then 
With merchant wiles, when sword in hand I led 
Your troops to conquest? fought I merchant-like. 

Or barter’d I for victory, when death 

Strode o’er the reeking streets with giant stride. 

And shook his ebon plumes, and sternly smil’d 
Amid the bloody banquet? when appall’d 
The hireling sons of England spread the sail 
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Of safety, fought I like a merchant then? 

Oh, patience! patience! 

Bourdon VOisc, How this younger tyrant 

Mouths out defiance to us ! even so 
He had led on the armies of the south, 

Till once again the plains of Prance were drench'd 
With her best blood. 

Collot d'Herhois, Till once again display’d 
Lyons’ sad tragedy had call’d me forth 
The minister of wi‘ath, whilst slaughter by 
Had bathed in human blood. ' 

Duhois Crancc. No wonder, friend, 

That we are traitors— that our heads must fall H© 

Beneath the axe of death ! when Caesar-like 
Reigns Robespierre, ’tis wisely done to doom 
The fall of Brutus. Tell me, bloody man, 

E[ast thou not parcell’d out deluded Prance, 

As it had been some province won in fight, i 45 

Between your curst triumvirate? You, Couthon, 

Go with my brother to the southern plains ; 

St. Just, be yours the army of the north ; 

Meantime I rule at Paris. 

Rohe^nerre* Matchless knave ! 

What — not one blush of conscience on thy cheek — 15° 

Not one poor blush of truth ! most likely tale ! 

That I who ruined Brissot’s towering hopes, 

I who discover’d Hubert’s impious wiles. 

And shai'p’d for Danton’s recreant neck the axe, 

Should now be traitor! had I been so minded, 155 

Think ye I had destroyed the very men 

Whose plots resembled mine? bring forth your proofs 

Of this deep treason. Tell me in whose breast 

Pound ye the fatal scroll? or tell me rather 

Who forg’d the shameless falsehood? 

Collot (VHerbois. Ask you proofs? t 6 o 

Robespierre, what proofe were ask’d when Brissot died? 

Legendre. What proofs adduced you when the Danton died ? 
When at the imminent peril of my life 
I rose, and fearless of thy frowning brow. 

Proclaim’d him guiltless? 

Bobe^ierre, I remember well 165 

The fatal day. I do repent me much 
That I kill’d Caesar and spar’d Anton^^ 
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But I have been too lenient. I have spared 
The stream of blood, and now my own must flow 
To fill the current. 

Triumph not too soon. 

Justice may yet be victor. 


IJnfer St. Just, and mounts the Tribune. 

St. Just. I come from the Committee— charged to spea 
Of matters of high import. I omit 
Their orders. Representatives of France, 

Boldly in his own person speaks St. Just 
What his own heart .shall dictate. 

Tallien. Hear ye this. 

Insulted delegates of France ? St. Just 

From your Committee comes— comes charg’d to speak 

Of matters of high import, yet omits 

Their orders! Representatives of France, 

That bold man I denounce, who disobeys 
The nation’s orders. — I denounce St. Just. [Loud applm 
St. Just. Hear me ! [Violent murm 

Itobespierre. He shall be heard ! 

Bourdon I'Oise. Must we contaminate this sacred hall 
With the foul breath of treason? 

CoVot d’Herbois. Drag him away ! 

Hence with him to the bar. 

Couihon. j"st proceedings ! 

Robespierre prevented liberty of speech - 
And Robespierre is a tyrant! Tallien reigns. 

He dreads to hear the voice of innocence — 

And St. Just must be silent ! 

Legendre. Heed we well 

That justice guide our actions. No light import 
Attends this day. I move St. Just he heard. 

Freron. Inviolate be the sacred right of man. 

The freedom of debate. [Violent aj^ai 

St. Just. I may be heard then ! much the times 
chang’d. 

When St. Just thanks this hall for hearing him. 
Robespierre is call’d a tyrant. Men of France, 

Judge not too soon. By popular discontent 
Was Aristides driven into exile. 

Was Phocion murder’d. Ere ye dare pronounce 
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Robespierre is guilty, it befits ye well, 

Consider who accuse him. Tallien, 

Bourdon of Oise— the very men denounced. 

For that their dark intrigues disturb’d the plan 
Of government. Legendre the sworn fidend 
Of Danton, fall’n apostate. Dubois Crance, 

He who at Lyons spared the royalists — 

Collot d’Herbois — 

Bourdon V Oise. What— shall the ti-aitor rear 

TTia head amid our tribune — and blaspheme 
Each patriot? shall the hireling slave of faction— 

St. Just. I am of no one faction. I contend 
Against all factions. 

Tallien, I espouse the cause 

Of truth. Robespierre on yester morn pronounced 
Upon his own authority a report. 

To-day St. Just comes down. St. Just neglects 
What the Committee ordei*s, and hai*angues 
From his own will. O citizens of France 
I weep for you — I weep for my poor countiy — 

I tremble for the cause of Liberty, 

When individuals shall assume the sway, 

And with more insolence than kingly pride 
Eule the Republic. 

Billaud Varennes. Shudder, ye i-epresentatives of France, 
Shudder with horror. Henriot commands 
The marshaird force of Paris. Henriot, 225 

Foul parricide — the sworn ally of Hebert, 

Denounced by all — upheld by Robespierre. 

Who spar’d La Valette? who promoted him. 

Stain’d with the deep dye of nobility? 

Who to an ex-peer gave the high command? 230 

Who screen’d from justice the rapacious thief? 

Who cast in chains the friends of Liberty? 

Robespierre, the self-stil’d patriot Robespierre — 

Robespierre, allied with villain Daubigne — 

Robespierre, the foul arch-tyrant Robespierre. 235 

Bourdon VOise. He talks of virtue — of morality — 
Consistent patriot ! he Daubigne’s friend ! 

Henriot’s supporter virtuous ! preach of virtue. 

Yet league with viUains, for with Robespierre 

Villains alone ally. Thou art a tyrant! 240 

I stile thee tyrant, RobespieiTe! [ioud aj^lauses. 
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Bohespierre. Take back the name. Ye citizens of 

[Violent datnour. Cries of—Doum mth the T^nt. 
TaUien. Oppression faUs. The traitor stands appaUd— 
Guilt’s iron fangs engrasp his shrinking sold— 

He hears assembled France denounce his crimes. 

He sees the mask torn from his secret sins 
He trembles on the precipice of fate. 

Fall’n guilty tyrant! murder’d by thy rage 
How many an innocent victim’s blood has stain d 

Fair freedom’s altar! Sylla-Uke thy hand 

Mark’d down the Tirtues, that, thy foes removed, 

Perpetual Dictator thou might’s! reig^ 

And tyi-annize o’er France, and call it freedom. 

Long time in timid guilt the traitor plann’d 
His fearful wiles — success emboldened sin 
And his stretch’d arm had grasp’d the diadem 
Ere now, but that the coward’s heart recoil’d. 

Lest France awak’d should rouse her from her di-eam, 

And call aloud for vengeance. He, like Caesar, 

With rapid step urged on his bold career. 

Even to the summit of ambitious power, 

And deem’d the name of King alone was wanting. 

Was it for this we hurl’d proud Capet down ? 

Is it for this we wage eternal war 
Against the tyrant horde of murderers. 

The crowned cockatrices whose foul venom 
Infects all Europe? was it then for tl^ 

We swoi-e to guard our liberty with life. 

That Robespierre should reign? the spirit of freedom 
Is not yet sunk so low. The glowing flame 270 

That animates each honest Frenc hm a n s heart 
Not yet extinguish’d. I invoke thy shade, 

Immoi-tal Brutus ! I too wear a dagger ; 

And if the representatives of France, 

Through fear or favour, should delay the sword 
Of justice, Tallien emulates thy virtues ; 

Tallien, like Brutus, lifts the avenging arm ; 

Tallien shall save his country. IViokni (y^plauses. 
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BiUaud Varennes. 

The arrest of all the ti-aitors. 
Will be this day for Prance. 
Bohespierre. 

This day will be for Frauce- 


I demand 
Memorable 

Yes ! Memorable 
for vUlains triumph. 


a8o 
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Leias. I will not share in this day’s damning guilt. 
Condemn me too. [Great cry-Down with the Tyrants ! 

{The two Robespierbes, Couthon, St. Just, and Lebas 
arc led off,) 


ACT III 
Scene continues. 

Collet d'Uerlois. Caesar is fall’n ! The baneful tree of Java, 
Whose death-distilling boughs dropt poisonous dew, 

Is root^ from its base. This worse than Cromwell, 

The austere, the self-denying Robespierre, 

Even in this hall, where once with terror mute 5 

We listen'd to the hypocrite’s harangues, 

Has heard his doom. 

Billaud Varennes, .Yet must we not suppose 
The tyrant will fall tamely. His sworn hireling 
Henriot, the daring desperate Henriot, 

Commands the force of Paris. I denounce him, 10 

Freron, I denounce Fleuriot too, the mayor of Paris. 

Enter Dubois Ckance, 

Dubois Craned, Robespierre is rescued. Henriot at the head 
Of the arm’d force has rescued the fierce tyrant. 

CoUot (THerbois, Ring the tocsin — call all the citizens 
To save their country— never yet has Paris 15 

Forsook the repiesentatives of France. 

Tallien, It is the hour of danger. I propose 
This sitting be made permanent. [Loud apiAauses, 

Collot cTHerhois, The National Convention shall remain 
Firm at its post. 20 

Enter a Messenger. 

Messenger, Robespierre has reach’d the Commime. They 
espouse 

The tyrant’s cause. St. Just is up in arms! 

St. Just — the young ambitious bold St. Just 
Harangues the mob. The sanguinary Couthon 
Thirsts for your blood. [Tocsin rings, 

Tallien, These tyrants are in arms against the law: 26 

Outlaw the rebels. 
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Enter Merlin of Douay. 

Merlin, Health to the representatives of France! 

I past this moment through the armed force — 

They ask’d my name— ^and when they heard a delegate, 30 
Swore I was not the friend of Fi'ance, 

(JoUot d^Hefhols, The tyrants thx*eaten us as when they 
turn’d 

The cannon’s mouth on Brissot. 

Ente9^ another Messenger. 

Second Messenger, Vivier harangues the Jacobins—the Club 
Espouse the cause of Robespierre- 35 

Enter another Messenger- 

T7»ird Messenger. All ’s lost— the tyrant triumphs. Henriot 
leads 

The soldiers to his aid.— Already I hear 
The rattling cannon destined to stirround 
This sacred hall. 

TaUien. Why, we ^vili die like men then. 

The representatives of France dare death, 40 

When duty steels then bosoms. [Loud applauses, 

TaUien {addressing the galleries). Citizens ! 

France is insulted in her delegates — 

The majesty of the Republic is insulted — 

Tyrants are up in arms. An armed force 

Threats the Convention. The Convention swears 45 

To die, or save the country ! 

[Violent applaiiscs from the gaUeries, 

Citizen {from above). We too swear 

To die, or save the country. Follow me. 

[AU the men quit the gaUerks. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Eourth Messenger. Henriot is taken ! [Lou{l applauses. 

Three of your brave soldiers 

Swore they would seize the rebel slave of tyrants, 

Or perish in the attempt. As he patrell’d 50 

The streets of Paris, stirring up the mob, 

They seiz’d him. [Applauses. 

BiUaud Varennes. Let the names of these brave men 
Live to the future day. 
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Enter Bourdon l’Oise, swonl in hand. 

Bourdon VOise. I have clear’d the Commime. [Aj^lauses. 

Through the throng I rush’d, 

Brandishing my good sword to drench its blade 55 

Deep in the tyrant’s heart. The timid rebels 
Gave way. I met the soldiery— I spake 
Of the dictator’s crimes— of patriots chain’d 
In dark deep dungeons by his lawless rage— 

Of knaves secure beneath his fostering power. 

I spake of Liberty. Their honest hearts 

Caught the warm flame. The general shout burst forth, 

‘Live the Convention— Down with Bobespien-e ! ’ [Aptdauses. 

{Shouts from without— Bourn with the Tyrant!) 

TaUien. I hear, I hear the soul-inspiring sounds, 

France shall be saved! her generous sons attached 65 

To principles, not persons, spurn the idol 

They worshipp’d once. Yes, Robespierre shall fall 

As Capet fell! Oh! never let us deem 

That France shall crouch beneath a tyrant’s throne. 

That the almighty people who have broke 7° 

On their oppressors’ heads the oppressive chain, 

Will court again their fettera 1 easier were it 
To hurl the cloud-capt mountain from its base. 

Than force the bonds of slavery upon men 

Determined to be free ! [^Applauses. 

Enter Legendre — a pistol in one hand, keys in the other. 

Legendre {flinging down the keys). So— let the mutinous 
Jacobins meet now 

In the open air. [Loud apjAauses. 

A factious turbulent party 
Lording it o’er the state since Danton died. 

And with him the Cordeliers. — A hireling band 
Of loud-tongued orators controull’d the Club, 80 

And bade them bow the knee to Robespierre. 

Vivier has ’scaped me. Curse his coward heart — 

This fate-h-aught tube of Justice in my hand, 

I rush’d into the balL He mark’d mine eye 
That beam’d its patriot anger, and flash’d full 85 

With death-denouncing meaning. ’Mid the throng 
He mingled. I pursued— but stay’d my band. 

Lest haply I might shed the innocent blood. [Applauses. 

COL8BIDOB L } 
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Freron. They took from me my ticket of admission — 
ExpeU’d me from their sittings. — Now, forsooth, 90 

Humbled and trembling re-insert my name. 

But Freron enters not the Club again 
’Till it be purged of guilt ’till, purified 
Of tyrants and of traitors, honest men 

May breathe the air in safety. [Shouts from without. 

Barrere. What means this uproar! if the tyrant band 96 
Should gain the people once again to rise — 

We are as dead ! 

Tallien. And wherefore fear we death? 

Did Brutus fear it? or the Grecian friends 

Who buried in Hipparchus’ breast the sword, 100 

And died triumphant? Caesar should fear death, 

Brutus must scorn the bugbear. 

{Shouts from without— Live the Convention !— Down witft 
the Tyrants!) 

Tallicn. Hark ! again 

The sounds of honest Freedom ! 

Enter Deputies from the Sections. 

Citizen. Citizens ! representatives of France ! 

Hold on your steady course. The men of Paris 105 

Espouse your cause. The men of Paris swear 
They will defend the delegates of Freedom. 

Tamen. Hear ye this. Colleagues? hear ye this, my 
brethren ? 

And does no thrill of joy pervade your breasts? 

My bosom bounds to rapture. I have seen 
The sons of France shake off the tyrant yoke ; 

I have, as much as lies in mine own arm, 

Hurl’d down the usurper.— Come death when it will, 

I have lived long enough. [5 %om<s without. 

Barrere. Hark! how the noise increases! through the 
gloom 

Of the still evening — harbinger of death. 

Rings the tocsin ! the dreadful generale 

Thunders through Paris — 

[Cry without— Doten with the Tyrant! 

Enter Lecointre. 

Lecointre. So may eternal justice blast the foes 
Of France ! so perish all the tyrant brood, 
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As Robespierre has perish’d! Citizens, , 

Caesar is taken. a^p?««ses. 

I marvel not that with such fearless front 
He braved our vengeance, and with angry eye 
Scowled round the hall defiance. He relied *^5 

On Henriot's aid — the Commune’s villain friendship, 

And Henriot’s honghtcn succours. Ye have heard 
How Henriot I'escued him — how with open arms 
The Commime welcom’d in the rebel tyrant 
How Fleuriot aided, and seditious Vivier 
Stirr’d up the Jacobins. All had been lost 
The representatives of France had perish’d 
Freedom had sunk beneath the tyrant arm 
Of this foul parricide, but that her spirit 
Inspir’d the men of Paris. Henriot call’d 
‘To arms’ in vain, whilst Bourdon’s patriot voice 
Breathed eloquence, and o’er the Jacobins 
Legendre frown’d dismay. The tyrants fled— 

They reach’d the Hotel. We gather’d round— we call’d 
For vengeance ! Long time, obstinate in despair, *40 

With knives they hack’d around them. ’Till foreboding 
The sentence of the law, the clamorous cry 
Of joyful thousands hailing their destruction. 

Each sought by suicide to escape the dread 
Of death. Lebas succeeded. From the window *45 

Leapt the younger Robespien*e, but his fractur’d limb 
Forbade to escape. The self-will’d dictator 
Plunged often the keen knife in his dark breast, 

Yet impotent to die. He lives all mangled 

By his own tremulous hand ! All gash’d and gored t 50 

He lives to taste the bitterness of death. 

Even now they meet their doom. The bloody Couthon, 

The fierce St. Just, even now attend their tyrant 
To fall beneath the axe. I saw the torches 
Flash on their visages a dreadful light — 

I saw them whilst the black blood roll’d adown 
Each stern face, even then with dauntless eye 
Scowl round contemptuous, dying as they lived, 

Fearless of fate! [Loud and repeated applauses, 

Barrere mounts tM Tribune, For ever hallowed be this 
glorious day, 160 

When Freedom, bursting her oppressive chain, 

Tramples on the oppressor. When the tyrant 

l12 
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Hurl’d from his blood-cemented throne, by the arm 
Of the almighty people, meets the death 
He plann’d for thousands. Oh ! my sickening heart 
Has sunk within me, when the various w^s 
Of my brave country crowded o’er my brain 
In ghastly numbers — when assembled hordes, 

Dragg’d from their hovels by despotic power. 

Rush’d o’er her frontiers, plunder’d her fair hamlets. 

And sack’d her populous towns, and drench’d with blood 
The reeking fields of Flanders. When within. 

Upon her vitals prey’d the rankling tooth 
Of treason ; and oppression, giant foim, 

Trampling on freedom, left the alternative 
Of slavery, or of death. Even from that day. 

When, on the guilty Capet, I pronounced 
The doom of injured France, has faction reared 
Her hated head amongst us. Roland preach’d 
Of mercy — the uxorious dotard Roland. 

The woman-govern’d Roland durst aspire 
To govern France ; and Petion talk’d of virtue, 

And Vergniaud’s eloquence, like the honeyed tongue 
Of some soft Syi-en wooed us to destruction. 

We triumphed over these. On the same scaffold 
Where the last Louis pour’d his guilty blood. 

Fell Brissot’s head, the womb of darksome treasons. 

And Orleans, villain kinsman of the Capet, 

And Hebert’s atheist crew, whose maddening hand 
Hurl’d down the altars of the living God, 


With all the infidel’s intolerance. 

The last worst traitor triumphed — triumph’d long. 
Secur’d by matchless villainy — by turns 
Defending and deserting each accomplice 
As interest prompted. In the goodly soil 
Of Freedom, the foul tree of treason struck 
Its deep-fix’d roots, and dropt the dews of death 
On all who slumber’d in its specious shade. 

He wove the web of treachery. He caught 
The listening crowd by his wild eloquence. 

His cool ferocity that persuaded murder. 

Even whilst it spake of mercy ! — never, never 
Shall this regenerated country wear 
The despot yoke. Though myriads round assail. 
And with worse fury urge this new crusade 



act III] the fall of ROBESPIERRE 

Than savages have known ; though the leagued dosj^ts 

Depopulate all Europe, so to pour 

The accumulated mass upon our coasts, 

Sublime amid the storm shall France arise, 

And like the rock amid surrounding waves 
Repel the rushing ocean.— She shall wield 
The thunder-bolt of vengeance— she shall blast 
The despot’s pride, and liberate the world ! 
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ACT i] 



Xa <wai*5< them, shorily afier a>c edict tchich fc^ad 



ChrUtiin— Alhadra his wife. JfS. HI- 

For the Preface of MS. 1. vide Appendices of this edition. 

act the first* 

ScEss— The sea shore ofi the coast of Granada. 

Velez, Makia. 

Maria. I hold Osorio dear : he is your son. 

And Albert's brother. 

Love him for himself, 

Nor make the living wretched for the dead. 

Maria. I mourn that you should plead in vain, Lord "Velez ! 
But Heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain 5 

Faithful to Albert, be he dead or living. 

rdec. Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves ; 
And could my heart s blood give him back to thee 
I would die smiling. But these are idle thoughts! 

Thy dying father comes upon my soul to 

With that same look, with which he gave thee to me: 

' For Act I, Scene 1 i,ll. 1-118) of Kmorar, vide post. pp. 820 -3. 

act THE FIRST ,The Portrait and the Picture). Corr. in US. III. 

Soene TV sta sMcrt, *c.] Scene.— The Sea shore on the coast of Granada, 

in the Seigniory of the Marquis Valdez. t oldez Teresa corr. tn US. III. 
[For rrfe, JforM, Osorio. Albert, Franctscc, read raider, Teresa, Ordonia, Alvar, 
Tndon throughout. Remorse.] Before i. Scese II. Rit/cr Teresa and Valdez. 
Remorse. Oeorio] Ordono eerr. in US. II. 2 Albert’s] Gareia’s corr. tn 
JfS. III. 
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I held thee in mine arms, a powerless babe, 

While thy poor mother with a mute entreaty 
Fix’d her faint eyes on mine: ah, not for this. 

That I should let thee feed thy soul with gloom, iS 

And with slow anguish wear away thy life. 

The victim of a useless constancy. 

I must not see thee wretched. 

Maria. There are woes 

Ill-barter’d for the garishness of joy ! 

If it be wretched with an untired eye 20 

To w’atch those skiey tints, and this green ocean ; 

Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock, 

My hair dishevell’d by the pl^nt sea-breeze. 

To shape sweet visions, and live o’er again 

All past hours of delight ; if it be wretched *5 

To watch some bark, and fancy Albert there; 

To go through each minutest circumstance 
Of the bless’d meeting, and to frame adventures 
Most terrible and strange, and hear him tell them : 

(As once I knew a crazy Mooiish maid, 3® 

Who dress’d her in her buried lover’s deaths, 

And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain cleft 

Hung with her lute, and play’d the selfsame tune 

He used to play, and listen’d to the shadow 

Herself had made) ; if this be wretchedness, 35 

And if indeed it l^e a wretched thing 

To trick out mine own death-bed, and imagine 

That I had died— died, just ere his return ; 

Then see him listening to my constancy ; 

And hover round, as he at midnight ever 4° 

Sits on my grave and gazes at the moon ; 

Or haply in some more fantastic mood 
To be in Paradise, and with choice flowers 
Build up a bower where he and I might dwell. 

And thei-e to wait his coming ! O my su e ! 45 

My Albert’s sue ! if this be wretchedness 

That eats away the life, what were it, think you. 

If in a most assur’d reality 

He should return, and see a brother’s infant 

Smile at him from my aims? [Cl<m>ino her forehca,!. 


12 miue] my JJoho/ 1^10. 29 /ttm] 

round, as he at midnight oft Eemors^, 
direction Kc//wr>c. 


liiin RcnMSc, 40 Or hover 
50 my] my Remorse* Stage- 
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O what a thought ! 

’Xwas horrible! it pass’d my brain like Ughtning. 

rele^. ’Twere homble, if but one doubt i-emamd 
The very week he promised his i-eturn. 

Maria. Ah, what a busy joy was ours-to see him 
After his three years’ travels ! tho’ that absence 
His still-expected, never-failing letters 
Almost endear’d to me I Even then what tuinult. 

Veles O power of youth to feed on pleasant thoughts 
Spite of conviction! I am old and heartless ! 

Yes, I am old— I have no ple^nt dreams 
Hectic and unrefresh’d with rest. 

Maria (wUh great tenderness). My father . 

Vdes. Aye, ’twas the morning thou didst try to cheer m 
With a fond gaiety. My heart was bursting. 

And yet I could not tell me, how my sleep 

Was throng’d with swarthy faces, and I saw » 

The merchant ship in which my son was cap^i'ed 

Well, well, enough— captured in sight of land— 

We might almost have seen it from our house-top . 


6o 


51-a 

53-3 


Erased IIS. III. 


62-73 


Valdez. A thought? even so! mere thought! an empty thought. 

The very week he promised his return— JJmoisc. 

an empty tliougnt 

That boasts no neighbourhood with Hope or Reason Core, in MS. III. 

S4-7 Ter. Was it not then a busy joy? to see him, 

After those three years’ travels! we had no fears 

The frequent tidings, the ne’er failing letter. 

Almost endeared his absence ! yet the gladness, 

The tumult of our joy ! Wiiat then, if Remorse 

Marginal correchon in MS, 111, nemorsc, 

60 dreams] fancies Remorse. 61 Stoge-direction oin. Remorse. 

62-S Erased MS, III. 

Void. Tho sober truth is all too much for me . 

I see no sail which brings not to my mind 
The home>bound bark, in which my son was captured 
By the Algerine— to perish with his captors ! 

Ter. Oh no ! he did not ! 

Captured in sight of land I 

From yon Hill-point, nay, from our castle watch-tower 
We might have seen — 

His capture, not liis death. 

Void. Alas! how aptly thou forgett’st a tale 
Thou ne’er didst wi Ji to learn ! my brave Ordonio 
Saw both the pirate and his prize go down, 

In the same storm that baffled his own valour, 

And thus twice snatched a brother from his hopes. 

Marginal correction in MS. III. Reinorae. 
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Maria (ahmpUif). He did not perish there! 

Veles (impatiently). Nay, nay — how aptly thou forgett’st a 
tale 1 ° 

Thou ne’er didst wish to learn— my brave Osorio 
Saw them both founder in the storm that parted 
Him and the pirate: both the vessels founder’d. 

Gallant Osorio ! [Pauses, then tenderly. 

O belov’d Maria, 

Would’st thou best prove thy faith to generous Albert 75 
And most delight his spirit, go and make 
His brother happy, make his aged father 
Sink to the gmve with joy! 

Maria. For mercy’s sake 

Press me no more. I have no power to love him ! 

His proud forbidding eye, and his dark brow 80 

Chill me, like dew-damps of the unwholesome night. 

My love, a timorous and tender flower. 

Closes beneath his touch. 

Yglgg^ You wrong him, maiden. 

You wrong him, by my soul ! Nor was it well 

To character by such unkindly phi-ases 85 

The stii- and workings of that love for you 

Which he has toil’d to smother. ’Twas not well 

Nor is it grateful in you to forget 

His wounds and perilous voyages, and how 

With an heroic fearlessness of danger 9° 

He roamed the coast of Afric for your Albert. 

It was not well — you have moved me even to tears. 

Maria. O parfon me, my father ! pardon me. 

It was a foolish and ungrateful speech, 

A most ungi-ateful speech ! But I am hurried 95 

Beyond myself, if I but dream of one 

Who aims to rival Alberi Were we not 

Born on one day, like twins of the same parent? 

Nursed in one cradle? Pardon me, my father! 

A six yeare’ absence is an heavy thing ; 

Yet still the hope suiwives 

Vcles (Rooking fortcards). Hush — hush ! Maria. 

74 stage-direction om. lianorse. 76 And most delight his spirit, 
make thou Remorse. 78 with] in Remorse. 93 ™y father] Lord 

Valdez Remorse. 96 dream] hear Remorse. 

1 01 -5 Erased MS. III. 

Vdbl. {lotting foneurd). Husli I His Munvieilro. 
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Maria. It is Francesco, our Inquisitor ; ^ 

That busy man, gross, ignorant, and erne 

Enter Fkancesco and Alhadka. 

Francesco (to Velez). Where is your son, my lor . 
here he comes. 

Enter Osorio, 

My Lord Osorio ! this Moresco woman '“S 

/AiUo<iva is her name^ asks audience of you. 

otrio. Hail, reverend father! What may be the business . 

Francesco. O the old business-a Mohammedan . 

The officers are in her husband’s house. 

And would have taken him, but that he menhon d 
Your name, asserting that you were his fnend. 


Tei-. The Inquisitor-on what new scent of blood? 

Enter Monviedro with Alliadra. 

JUon. Peace .ind the tinth be with you ! Oood my Loi-d. 
My present need is with youi son. 

. k • a <■ A1 


Wft have hit the time. 


tTai*o Anmea he ! Yes. ’tis he. 


Enter fiom the opposite side Don Ordonio 
My Lord Ordonio, this Moresco woman MS. IIJ, Remorse. 
io 8 Erased MS. III. 109 The] Our MS. III. 

108-31 Mon. My lord, on strong suspicion of i-elapse 
To his false creed, so i-ecently abjured. 

The secret servants of the Inquisition 

Have seized her husband, and at my command 

To the supreme tribunal would have led him, 

But that he made appeal to you, my lord, 

As surety for his soundness in the faith, 

Tho’ lesson’d by experience what small trust 
The asseverations of these Moors deserve, 

Yet still the deference to Ordonio’s name, 

Nor less the wish to prove, with what high honour 
The Holy Church regards her faithful soldiers, 

Thus far prevailed with me that— 

Beverend father, 

1 am much beholden to your high opinion, 

Which so o’erprizes my light services. [</ien to AViadra 
I would that I could serve you ; but in truth 
Your face is new to me. 

My mind foretold me 

That such would be the event. In truth, Lord Valdez, 
’Twas little probable, that Don Ordonio, 

That your illustrious son, who fought so bravely 
Some four years since to quell these rebel Moors, 
Should prove the patron of this infidel ! 

The warranter of a Moresco’s faith ! Remorse. 
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Aye, and would warrant him a Catholic. 

Bui I know well these children of perdition, i 

And all their idle fals[e]hoods to gain time ; 

So should have made the officers px'oceed. 

But that this woman with most passionate outcries, 
(Kneeling and holding forth her infants to me) 

So worked upon me, who (you know, my lord !) 

Have human frailties, and am tender-hearted, 

That I came with her. 

Osorio, You are merciful. at Axhadj 

I would that I could serve you ; but in truth 
Your face is new to me. 

[AiiHAUBA is iibout to speak, but is int&nrupied 
Francesco. Aye, aye — 1 thought so ; 

And so I said to one of the familiars. 

A likely story, said I, that Osorio, 

The gallant nobleman, who fought so bravely 
Some four year’s past against these rebel Moors ; 

Working so hard from out the garden of faith 
To eradicate these weeds detestable ; 

That he should countenance this vile Moresco, 

Nay, be his friend — ^and warrant him, forsooth ! 

Well, well, my lord ! it is a warning to me ; 

Now I return. 

Alhijulra. My lord, my husband’s name 
Is Ferdinand : you may remember it. 

Three years ago — three years this very week — 

You left him at Almeria. 

Francesco (friui»^^n%). Palpably ffilse ! 

This very week, three years ago, my lord ! 

(You needs must recollect it by your wound) 

You were at sea, and fought the Moorish fiends 
Who took and murdered your poor brother Albert. 

[ Marta locks at Francesco toUh disgust and horn 
Osorio’s appearance to he collected from \ 
^ech that follows. 

Z14 Have learnt by heart their falsehoods to gain time. Carr, m MS. I 
1 18-20 who (you know, Ac., . . . with her Erased MS. III. The sta| 
direction (^Alhadra here etdvances totcards Ordonid) is inserted at the end 
Francesco’s speech. 127-8 om. MS. III. 133 Is Isidore. (Ordonto stai 
Remorse. 135 Stage-direction (triunqfhaTiSy) cm. Remorse. 

138-9 You were at sea, and there engaged the pirates, 

The muideiers doubtle^ of your brother Alvar! Remorse. 
139 The stage-direction Maria looks^ <tc., om. Remorse. 
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ill, my lord? How strange he looks! ^ 

Velee (angrily). You started on him too abjp y, 

The fate of one, on whom you know he dot^. 

OtortiW as in a saMm agilatimi). 0 I-™"’ ' J 

doW! ynm.asifrrcasemghmset/. 

Yes ! I DOTED on him ! 

[OsoKio wdllss to tJie end of the stage. Vei.f.7, 
follows soothing him. 

Mmia (Ur eye following them). I do not, cannot love him. 

■ Is my heart hard ? 

Is my heart hard? that even now the thought 4 .-. 

Should force itself upon me— yet I feel it! . ^„,n 

IVancesco. The drops did start and stand upon his forehead . 

I ivill return— in very truth I grieve 

To have been the occasion. Ho ! attend me, woman . 

Alhadra (to Maria). O gentle lady, make the father stay 
Till that my lord recover. I am sure 's' 

That he will say he is my husbands friend. 

Maiia. Stay, father, stay— my lord will soon 

[Osorio and Velez returning. 

Osorio (to rdes as they ivturn). Strange ! that this Francesco 
Should have the power so to distemper me. 

Veles. Nay, ’twas an amiable weakness, son ! 

Francesco (to Osorio). My lord, I truly grieve 
„ . Tut! name it not. 

Osorio. 

A sudden seizure, father ! think not of it. 

As to this woman’s husband, I do know him : 

I know him well, and that he is a Christian. 160 

Francesco. I hope, my lord, your sensibility 
Doth not prevail.' 

Osorio. Nay, nay— you know me better. 

You hear what I have said. But ’tis a trifle. 

I had something here of more importance. 

[Touching his forehead as if in the act of ^collection. 

140 Fiancesco (. . . Osorio) om. flemorse. 141 f 

him too abruptly father Remorse. 143 Ord. O heavens ! I . -I doted .— 
Remorse. Stage-directions {starling, {Then, as, d-c.) on». Remorse. 

Before 144 stage-direction ends at ‘fottoics ' Remorse. I44 Stage-direction 
(her eye, dc.) om. Remorse. 15* Till that] Until Remorse. S^c- 

direction before 154 om. Remorse. i54 Ordonio (as (hey return to Valdez . 

Remorse. 157 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 159 do] do Remorse. 101 
I hope, my lord, your merely human pity MS. Ill, Remorse. 162-72 

Nay, nay . . , Ferdinand om, Remoise. 
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Hah! 

The Count Mondejar, our great general, 1^5 

Writes, that the bishop we were talking of 
Has sicken’d dangerously. 

Francesco, Even so. 

Osorio, I must return my answer. 

Francesco, When, my lord? 

Osorio. To-morrow morning, and shall not forget 
How bright and strong your zeal for the Catholic faith. 170 
Francesco. You are too kind, my lord ! You ovei*whelm me. 
Osorio. Nay, say not so. As for this Ferdinand, 

'Tis certain that he teas a Catholic. 

What changes may have happen’d in three yeai-s, 

I cannot say, but grant me this, good father! 175 

I’ll go and sift him : if I find him sound. 

You’ll grant me your authority and name 
To liberate his house. 

Francesco. My lord you have it. 

Osorio {to Alhadra). I will attend you home within an hour. 
Meantime return with us, and take refreshment. iSo 

Alhadra. Not tUl my husband ’s free, I may not do it 
I will stay here. 

Maria (aside). Who is this Ferdinand ? 

Velez. Daughter ! 

Maria. With your permission, my dear lord, 

111 loiter a few minutes, and then join you. 

[Ezeuni Velez, Francesco, and Osorio. 
Alhadra. Hah ! there he goes, A bitter curse go with him. 
A scathing curse ! 

[Alhadra had been betrayed by the warmth of her 
feelings into an imprudence. She checks hersdf 
yet recollecting Maria’s rnofmer towards Fran- 
cesco, says in a shy and distf'UsffiU manner 
You hate him, don’t you, lady ! 186 

173 tros] was R^iorse. 176 Myself Fll sift him Remorse. 178 

[fVtinc«c»^» speech ‘ My lord you hare it * is (hus eaepanded] : — 

Mmriedro. Your zeal, my lord, 

And your late merits in this holy warfare 

Would authorize an ampler trust — you have it. Remorse. 

179 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 

180 AUrilmted to Valdes in Remorse. 184 I II loiter yet awhile t’eiyoy 
the sea breeze. Remorse. 186 Tlte stage-direction, Alhadra had heettf <fv., 
was interpolated by S. T. C. in MS. HI, and ‘ Jistrustfur is written ‘mis- 
trustful ‘. It is omitted in Remorse. 
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ACT I] V.OWX.XV. 

Maria. Nay, fear me not ! my heart is sad for you. 
Alhoflra. These fell Inquisitors, these sons of blood . 

As I came on, his face so madden’d me 
That ever and anon I clutch’d my dagger 
And half unsheathed it. 

]y;aria ^ 

AlMdra. And as he stalk’d along the narrow' path 

Close on the mountain’s edge, my soul grew eager. 

’Twas with hard toil I made myself remember 
That his foul officers held my babes and husband. 

To have leapt upon him with a Tygei^s plunge 
And hurl’d him down the ragged precipice, 

0 — it had been most sweet ! 

j^aria. Hush, hush ! for shame. 

Where is your woman’s heart? 

AViadra. O 8®“*!® ^^dy ! 

You have no skill to guess my many wiongs. 

Many and strange. Besides I am a Christian, 

And they do never pardon, ’tis their faith ! 

Maria. Shame fall on those who so have shown it to thee ! 
Alliadra. I know that man ; ’tis well he knows not me ! 
Five years ago, and he was the prime agent. 

Five years ago the Holy Brethren seized me. 

Maria. What might your crime be? 

Alhadra. Solely my complexion. 

They cast me, then a young and nursing mother. 

Into a dungeon of their prison house. 

There was no bed, no fire, no ray of light. 

No touch, no sound of comfort! The black air. 


200 


210 


187 The line was originally written : — 

Nay, nay, not hate him. I try not to do it ; 
and in this form it stands in the PooU MS. MSS. II, III have the line as 
amended, but have also this stage-direction ‘ (perceiving that AViadra is 
conscious she has spoken imprudently) * \ and MS. II has the word me under- 
lined. 

Oh fear not me ! my heart is sad for you Remorse, 

188 In Poole MS, this line was originally— 

These wolfish Priests ! these lappers-up of Blood. 

192 stalk’d] walk’d Remorse, 193 on] by Remorse. 

195 Interpolated by S. T, C. 

That his vile Slaves, his pitiless officei*s 

Held in their custody my babes and husband. MS, III, 

195 foul ofiicers] familiars Remorse, 197 ragged] rugged Remorse, 

201 ‘ (ironically) ’ only in MS, II, 202 And they do] And Christians 

Remorse, 207 Solely my complexion] I was a Moresco Re^norse, 210 
There] Where Remorse, 
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It was a toil to breathe it ! I have seen 
The gaoler’s lamp, the moment that he enter d, 

How the flame sunk at once down to the socket. 

0 miserable, by that lamp to see 215 

My infant quarrelUng with the coarse hard bread 
Brought daily : for the little wretch was sickly— 

My rage had dry’d away ite natural food ! ^ 

In darkness I remain’d, counting the clocks' 

Which haply told me that the blessed sun 
Was rising on my garden. WTien I dozed, 

My infant’s moanings mingled with my dreams 
And wak’d me. If you were a mother. Lady, 

1 should scarce dare to tell you, that its noises 

And peevish cries so fretted on my brmn ^*5 

That i have struck the innocent babe in anger ! 

Maria. O God ! it is too horrible to hear ! 

AThadra. What was it then to suffer? ’Tis most T%ht 
That such as you should hear it. Know you not 
What Nature makes you mourn, she bids you heal? 330 
Great evils ask great passions to redress them. 

And whirlwinds fitliest scatter pestilence. 

Maria. You were at length deliver’d? 

Al/^adm. *®"8**‘ 

I saw the blessed arch of the whole heaven. 

’Twas the first time my infant smiled! No more. *35 

For if I dwell upon that moment, lady, 

A fit comes on, which makes me o’er again 
All I then was, my knees hang loose and drag. 

And my lip falls with such an ideot laugh 

That you would start and shudder ! . , , „ 

But your husband? j^o 

Alhadra. A month’s imprisonment would kill him, lady! 

Maria. Abs, poor man ! 

Alhadra. He hath a lion's courage, 

' With lines 219-21 compare FTogmmt$ fnrn a KoteUxk, No. 17, p. 990. 

2 ia-i 4 It was a toil to breathe it ! When the door, 

Slow opening at the appointed hour, disclosed 
One human countenance, the lamp’s red flame 
Cowered as it entered, and at once sank down Smone. 
aio the dtill bell counting Remorst. aao blessed] all-checnng 
aai my] our IJrmor*. dreams] slumbers rrr”^™ 

Heaven Kcmor.e-. 333 deliver’d] release.! Cerr. m US. Ill, Reimm. 

237 fit] trance Rtmarte, 
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But is. not stern enough for fortitude. 

Unfit for boisterous times, with gentle heart 
He worships Nature in the hiU and valley, 

Not knowing what he loves, but loves it all ! 

[^Enter Axbebt disguised as a Moresco, ana fti 
Moorish garments. 

Albert {not observing Maria and AUiadra). Three weeks have 
I been loitering here, nor ever 
Have summon’d up my heart to ask one question, 

Or stop one peasant passing on this way. 

Marta- Know you that man? 

AViadra. person, not his name. 250 

I doubt not, he is some Moresco chieftain 
Who hides himself among the Alpuxarras. 

A week has scarcely pass’d since first I saw him ; 

He has new-roof’d the desolate old cottage 
Where Zagri lived — ^who dared avow the prophet 
And died like one of the faithful ! There he lives, 

And a friend with him. 

jliaria. he know his danger 

So near this seat? 

AViadra. He wears the Moorish robes too. 


255 


343 Fearless in act, but feeble in endurance Cerr. in MS. Ill, Rem<yrse, 
347-9 MS, III erased : om. Beworsc. 

Beitceen 249*50 

Teresa, (starting). This sure must be the man (fc Alhadra; 

Know you that man ? 
Cotr, in MS. III. 

Between 250 and 263 : 

Ter. Know you that stately Moor? 

Alhad. 1 • 

But doubt not he is some Moresco chieftain, 

Who hides himself among the Alpujarras. 

Ter. The Alpujarras? Does he know his danger, 

So ne-ar this seat ? 

AViad. He wears the Moorish robes too, 

As in defiance of the royal edict. 

[Alhadra advances to Ai.var, who has walked to Vie bade of 
Uw stage near the rocks. Teresa drops her veil. 

AUiad. Gallant Moresco ! An inquisitor, 

Monviedro, of known hatred to our race— Remorse. 

254-7 His ends, his motives, why he shrinks from notice 
And spurns all commune with the Moorish chieftain, 

Baffles conjecture — Con-, in MS. III. 

M m 
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As in defiance of the royal edict. 

[Alhadica advances to Albert, tvJio has walked 
to the hack of the stage near the rodts. Maria 
drops her vcih 

Alhadra, Gallant Moresco ! you are near the castle 260 
Of the Lord Velez, and hard by does dwell 
A priest, the creature of the Inquisition. 

Albert (retiring). You have mistaken me — I ain a Christian, 
Alhadra (to Maria). He deems that we are plotting to 
ensnare him. 

Speak to him, lady ! none can hear you speak 2^5 

And not believe you innocent of guile. 

[Albert, on hearing thiSf pauses and turns round, 
Maria. If aught enforce you to concealment, sir ! 

Alhadm. He trembles sti*angely. 

[Albert sinJes down and hides his face in his 
gaiment [^he Remorse], 

Maria. See — we have disturb’d him, 

[ApproacJtes nearer to him. 
I pray you, think us fnends — uncowl your face, 

For you seem faint, and the night-breeze blows healing. 270 
I pray you, think us friends ! 

Albert (raisifig his head). Calm — very cAlm ; 

"Tis all too tranquil for reality ! 

And she spoke to me with her innocent voice. 

That voice ! that innocent voice ! She is no traitress ! 

It w’as a dream, a phantom of my sleep, 275 

A l>dng dream, 

[He sten ts up, and ahruptlg addresses her. 
Mai'ia ! you are not wedded ? 

Maria (ftaughtilg to Alhadra). Let us retire. 

[They advance to the front of the stage. 
Alhadra. He is indeed a Christian, 


Before sfage'direetion c^ffixed to 259. 

Teresa. Ask of him whence he came? if he bear tidings 
Of any Christian Captive— if he knows— Orrr. m MS. III. 

259 Philip the Second had forbidden under pain of death Ute Moorish Bobes 
MS. JI : Phillip (sic) the Second had prohibited under pain of death all the Moorish 
customs and garments MS. III. 262 the creature] a brother Corr. in MS, 
III. 263 Albert (re*'rin<y)] adrartHng as if to pass them Oorr. in MS. III. 

Stage-direction om. Betnorse. 264 Stage-direction cm. Bemorse, 266 
Stage-direction om. Remorse. 275-6 om. Bemorse. 277 Stage-direction 
They advance . . . foUotced by Alvar Corr. in MS. Ill: om. Remorse. 277 Alhadra 
{iciih bitter scorti]. Corr. in MS. Ill, 
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stray Sir Knight, that falls in love of a sudden. 

Maria. What can this mean? How should he know my 
name ? 

It seems all shadowy. 

AVtadra. Here he comes again. 

Albert (aside). She deems me dead, and yet no mourning 


garment ! .to 

Why should my brother’s wife weai- mourning gaments t 
God of all mercy, make me, make me quiet ! [To Maria. 
Your pardon, gentle maid ! that I disturb d you. 

I had just started from a frightful dream. 

AViadra. These renegade Moors— how soon they learn 
The crimes and follies of their Christian tyrants! 

Albert. I dreamt I had a friend, on whom I leand 
With blindest trust, and a betrothed maid 
Whom I was wont to call not mine, but me, 290 

For mine own self seem’d nothing, lacking her ! 

This maid so idoliz’d, that trusted friend, 

Polluted in my absence soul and body ! 

An d she with him and he with her conspired 


378-80 om. Remorse. 

Prefixed to 279. Alhadra walks away to the back o/the stage, Jo the part where 
Alvar had first placed himself, stoops in the act qf taking up a small Picture, looks 
at it and in dumb show appears as talking to herself, Corr. in MS. HI. 

279-80 Maria. This cannot be the Moor tlie Peasant spoke of 
Nor face, nor stature squares with his description. 

Alhadra. A painted tablet which he held and por'd on 
Caught my eye strangely, and as I disturb d him 
He hid it hastily within his sash, 

Yet when he started up (if my sight err’d not) 

It slipt unnotic’d by him on the Sand. Corr. in MS, HI* 

281 She deems me dead yet wears no mourning garments Remorse. 283 
o)tw Remorse. 284 gentle maid] noble dame Remorse. 286-7 om. Remorse. 
Between 285 and 288 

Ter, Dreams tell but of the past, and yet, ’tis said 
They prophesy — 

Alv. The Past lives o’er again 

In its effects, and to the guilty .spirit. 

The ever frowning [guilty MS. Ill] Present is its image. 

Ter, Traitress ! [guilty MS, III] {then aside) 

What sudden spell o’er-masters me? 

Why seeks he me, shunning the Moorish woman. 

Corr. in MS. Ill : Remorse. 

293 Polluted] Dishonour’d MS. Ill, Remorse. [In MS. Ill S. T. C. sub- 
stituted ‘ Polluted ' for * Dishonoured.*] 

294-5 Fear, following guilt, tempted to blacker guilt, 

And murderers were suborned against my life Remorse. 
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To have me murdered in a wood of the mountains : 

But by my looks and most impassion’d words 
I roused the virtues, that are dead in no man, 

Even in the assassins’ hearts. They made their terms, 
And thank’d me for redeeming them from murder. 
Alhadra {to Maria). You are lost in thought. Hear 
no more, sweet lady! 

Mariix. From morn to night I am myself a dreamer, 
And slight things bring on me the idle mood. 

Well, sir, what happen’d then ? 

Albert. On a rude rock, 

A rock, methought, fast by a grove of firs 
Whose threaddy leaves to the low breathing gale 
Made a soft sound most like the distant ocean, 

I stay’d as tho’ the hour of death were past, 

And I were sitting in the world of spirits, 

For all things seem’d unreal ! There I sate. 

The dews fell clammy, and the night descended, 

Black, sultry, close ! and ere the midnight hour 
A storm came on, mingling all sounds of fear 
That woods and sky and mountains seem’d one havock 
The second flash of lightning show’d a tree 
Hard by me, newly-scathed. I rose tumultuous: 

My soul work’d high : I bared my head to the storm, 
And with loud voice and clamorous agony 
Kneeling I pray’d to the great Spirit that made me, 
Pray’d that Remorse might fasten on their hearts. 

And cling, with poisonous tooth, inextricable 
As the gored lion’s bite ! 

Maria. A fearful curse! 

Alhadra. But dreamt you not that you return’d and 
him? 

Dreamt you of no revenge? 

AlheH {his voice tremhling, and in tones of dee^ distress)* 
would have died, 

Died in her sins — perchance, by her own hands ! 

JJjUxed to 996 

Ihiring this speech Alhadra returns, and unobesrved by Alvar and Tares 
the picture, and in dumb show compares it with the countenance Alvar, 
eoneeals it in her robe. MS. 111 . 

300 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 305 threaddy] thready 13 

399 him] them Remorse. 393 Stage-direction om. Remorse, 

enns] guilt Remorse. 
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Stranger, 


me 


335 


act I] 

And bending o’er her self-inflicted wounds 3>5 

I might have met the evil glance of frenzy 
And leapt myself into an unblest grave ! 

I pray'd for the punishment that cleanses hearts, 

For stai I loved her! . ,wu- o 

Alhadra. And you dreamt all this f 

MaHa. My soul is full of visions, all is wild ! 33© 

AlhadfXi. There is no room in this heart for puling love- 

tales. 

Lady ! your servants there seem seeking us. 

Maria {Ufis up Iter veil and advances to Albert) 
farewell ! I guess not who you are, 

Nor why you so address’d your tale to me. 

Your mien is noble, and, I own, perplex’d 
With obscure memory of something past, 

Which still escap’d my efforts, or presented 
Tricks of a fancy pamper’d with long-wishing. 

If (as it sometimes happens) our rude startling. 

While your full heart was shaping out its dream, 

Drove you to this, your not ungentle wildness, ' 

You have my sympathy, and so farewell ! 

But if some undiscover’d wrongs oppress you, 

And you need strength to drag them into light, 

. The generous Velez, and my Lord Osorio 
Have arm and will to aid a noble sufferer, 

Nor shall you want my favourable pleading. 

[Exeunt Maria and Alhadra. 

Albert (alone). ’Tis strange ! it cannot be ! my Lord Osorio ! 
Her Lord Osorio ! Nay, I will not do it. 

I curs’d him once, and one curse is enough. 35o 


340 


345 


330 all is] all as MS. Ill, Efmorse. 33 ^ Ill erased. 

33 a /oK. Alhadra (aside). 

I must reserve all knowledge of this Table 
Till I can pierce tbe mystery of the slander — 

Form, Look, Features,— the scar below the Temple 
All, all are Isidore's — and the whole Picture — 

(ihen io Alvar ) 

On matter of concerning Import . . 

... I would discourse with you : 

Thou hast ta*en up thy sojourn in the Dell, 

Where Zagri liv'd — who dar’d avow the Prophet, 

And died like one of the Faithful — there expect me. 

Addition on margin of MS. III. 
33a om. Bemorse. 340 While] Whilst Remorse. 
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How sad she look’d and pale ! but not like guilt. 

And her calm tones— sweet as a song of mercy ! 

If the bad spirit retain’d his angel’s voice. 

Hell scarce were helL And why not innocent? 

Who meant to murder me might well cheat her. 355 

But ere she married him, he had stain’d her honour. 

Ah ! there I am hamper’d. What if this were a lie 
Fram’d by the assassin ? who should tell it him 
If it were truth ? Osorio would not teU him. 

Yet why one lie? All else, I know, was truth. 360 

No start ! no jealousy of stirring conscience ! 

And she referrd to me— fondly, methought ! 

Could she walk here, if that she were a traitress? 

Here where we play’d together in our chUdhood ? 

Here where we plighted vows? Where her cold cheek 365 
Received my last kiss, when with suppress’d feelings 
She had fainted in my arms? It ^nnot be! 

’Tis not in nature ! I will die, believing 
That I shall meet her where no evil is. 

No treachery, no cup dash’d from the li^! 37° 

I’ll haunt this scene no more — live she in peace ! 

Her husband— ay, her husband ! May this Angel 
New-mould his canker’d heart ! Assist me. Heaven ! 

That I may pray for my poor guilty brother ! 


END OF ACT THE FIB8T. 


359 Intiyydlated fey S. T. C. MS. III. 
bftd heetk a traitress Remone. 


363 0>uld she walk here, if she 
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act the second 

Scene the Pikst.— -4. wild and mountainous country. Osokio 
and Ferdinand are discovered at a little distance from a 
house, which stands under the hrow of a slate rock, the rock 
covered with vines, 

Ferdinand and Osorio. 

Ferdinand. Thrice you have sav’d my life. Once in the 
battle 

You gave it me, next rescued me from suicide, 

When for my foUies I was made to wander 
With mouths to feed, and not a morsel for them. 

Now, but for you, a dungeon’s slimy stones 5 

Had pillow’d my snapt joints. 

Qgorio. Good Ferdinand ! 

Why this to me? It is enough you know it. 

Ferdinand. A common trick of gratitude, my lord ! 

Seeking to ease her own full heart. 

Osorio. Enough. 

A debt repay’d ceases to be a debt. 

You have it in your power to serve me greatly. 

Ferdinand. As how, my lord ? I pray you name the thing ! 

I would climb up an ice-glaz’d precipice 
To pluck a weed you fancied. 

Osorio (with embatrassment and hesitation). Why — that 

lady — 

Ferdinand. ’Tis now three years, my lord ! since last I saw 
you. *5 

Have you a son, my lord ? 

Osorio. O miserable ! [Aside. 

Ferdinand ! you are a man, and know this world. 

Before i. 

A toild and mountainous Counby. Ordonio and Isidore are discovered^ 
supposed at a little distance from Isidore's house, 

Ord, Here we may stop : your liouse distinct in view, 

Yet we secured from listeners, 

Isid, Now indeed 

My house ! and it looks cheerful as the clusters 
Basking in sunshine on yon vine-clad rock 
That overbrows it ! Patron ! Friend ! Pi'eserver ! 

Thrice have you sav’d my life. Remorse, 

6 Had been my bed and pillow Remense. 12 And how, my Lord, 

I pray you to name Remorse, 14 Stage direction om. Remorse, 
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I told yon what I wish’d— now for the truth ! 

She lov’d the man you kill’d ! 

Ferdinand {looking as suddenly alarmed). You jest, my lord ? 
Osorio. And tiU his death is proved, she will not wed me. so 
Ferdinand. You sport with me, my lord? 

Osorio. Come, come, this foolery 

Lives only in thy looks— thy heart disowns it. 

Ferdinand. I can bear this, and anything more grievous 
From you, my lord .'—but how «m I serve you here? 

Osorio. Why, you can mouth set speeches solemnly, 35 
Wear a quaint garment, make mysterious antics. 

[Ferdinand I am dull, my lord ! I do not comprehend you. 
Osorio. In blunt terms] you can play the sorcerer. 

She has no faith in Holy Church, ’tis true. 

Her lover school’d her in some newer nonsense: 

Yet still a tale of spirits works on her. 

She is a lone enthusiast, sensitive. 

Shivers, and cannot keep the tears in her eye. 

Such ones do love the marvellous too well 
Not to believe it. We will wind her up 
With a strange music, that she knows not of. 

With fumes of frankincense, and mummery— 

Then leave, as one sure token of his death. 

That porti-ait, which from off the dead man’s neck 
I bade thee take, the trophy of thy conquest. 

17 this world] mankind Semorse. 19 Stage-direcUon om. Remorse. 
iJe/»r«en 34 and 36 : 

Why you can utter with a solemn gesture 
Oracnlar sentences of deep no-meaning JUtnorse. 

27-8 The tcisrds in liquate bi fickefs are inferpciated in ifSe I, Tftey are in their 
place, as here, in MSS. 11, HI, and in Hetnorse. 31 <>»] 

34-5 And such do love the marvellous too well 

Not to believe it. We will wind up her fancy Remorse. 

Between 40 and 41 : 

7std. Will that be a sure sign? 

Beyond suspicion. 

Fondly caressing him, her favour’d lover, 

(By some base spell he had bewitched her senses.) 

She whisper’d such dark fears of me forsooth, 

As made this heart pour gall into my veins. 

And as she coyly bound it round his nock. 

She made him promise silence ; and now holds 
Tlte secret of the existence of this portrait 
Known only to her lover and herself. 

But I had traced her, stolen unnoticM on them, 

And unsuspected saw and heard the whole, /temorse* 


30 


35 


40 
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Ferdinand (tcith Itesitation). Just now I should have cursed 
the man who told me 

You could ask aught, my lord ! and I refuse. 

But this I cannot do. 

Osorio. Where lies your scruple ? 

Ferdinand. That shark Francesco. 

. O ! an o’ersiz’d gudgeon ! 

Osorw. . i i AS 

I baited, sir, my hook with a painted nutre, 45 

And now I play with him at the end of the hne. 

Well— and what next? 

Ferdinand {stammering). Next, next my lord . 

You know you told me that the lady loved you. 

Had loved you with incautious tenderness. 

That if the young man, her betrothed husband, 5° 

Return’d, yourself, and she, and an unborn babe, 

Must perish. Now, my lord ! to be a man ! , . 

Osorio {aloud, tJwugh to exjpress his contempt he ^eahs m the 
third person). This fellow is a man ! he kiU d for hire 
One whom he knew not — yet has tender scruples. 

[Then turning to Ferdikand. 

Thy hums and ha’s, thy whine and stammemg. 

Pish— fool ! thou blunder’st through the devil’s book. 


5 o 


Spelling thy villany ! 

lirdinand. My lord— my lord ! 

I can hear much, yes, very much from you. 

But there’s a point where sufferance is meanness! 

I am no villain, never kill’d for hire. 

My gratitude 

Osorio. O ! aye, your gratitude ! 

’Twas a well-sounding word — ^what have you done with it ? 

Ferdinand. Who proffers his past favours for my virtue 
Tries to o’erreach me, is a very sharper. 


41 Isid. But now, &c. Bernorse. 44-7 o™- Remorse. 47 Isidore. 

Why — why, my lord ! iJemorsc. 

Behceen 50 and 53 : 

Betarn’d, yourself, and she, and the honour of both 
Must perish. Now though with no tenderer scruples 
Than those which being native to the heart, 

Than those, my lord, which merely being a man — Remorse. 

Stage-direction hefore 53 otn. Remorse. 

55-6 These doubts, these fears, thy whine, thy stammering— 

Pish, fool ! thou blund^rest through the book of guilt Remoi'se. 
After 63 Ord. Virtue— Remorse. 64 Isid. Tries to o’erreach me, &c. 
Remorse. 
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Lnd should not speak of gratitude, my lord ! 63 

knew not ’twas your brother ! 

Osorio {evidently alamted). And who told you? 

FerdinancL He himself told me. 

Osorio. Ha ! you talk’d with him ? 

lnd those, the two Morescoes, that went with you? 
Ferdinand. Both fell in a night-brawl at Malaga. 

Osorio (m a low voice). My brother! 

Ferdinand. Yes, my lord ! I could not tell you : 70 

I thrust away the thought, it drove me wild. 

But listen to me now. 1 pray you, listen ! 

Osorio. Yillain ! no more ! I’ll hear no more of it. 
Ferdinand. My lord ! it much imports your future safety 
That you should hear it. 

Osorio {turning off from Ferdinand). Am I not a man? 75 
’Tis as it should be ! Tut — the deed itself 
Was idle — and these after-pangs still idler ! 

Ferdinand. We met him in the very place you mention’d, 
Hard by a grove of fira 

Osorio. Enough ! enough ! 

Ferdinand. He fought us valiantly, and wounded all ; So 
In fine, compell’d a parley ! 

Osorio (sighing as if lost in thouglU). Albert ! Brother ! 
Ferdinand. He offer’d me his purse. 

Osorio. Yes ? 

Ferdinand. Yes ! I spurn’d it. 

He promis’d us I know not what — in vain ! 

Then with a look and voice which overaw’d me. 

He said — What mean you, friends? My life is dear. 85 

I have a brother and a promised wife 

Who make life dear to me, and if I fall 

That brother will roam earth and hell for vengeance. 

There was a likeness in his face to yours. 

I ask’d his brother’s name ; he said, Osorio, 90 

Son of Lord Velez ! I had well-nigh fainted ! 

At length I said (if that indeed I said it. 

And that no spirit made my tongue his organ), 

That woman is now pr^^iant by that brother, 

And he the man who sent us to destroy you, 95 

66 .Stage-<iirection om. Revtorse. 68 And those, the two Moreseoes 

who were with you ? Remorse. 75 Am not I a man ? Remorse. 81 
St age* direct ion ow. Remorse. 84 which] that Remorse. 93 hiaj 

its Remorre. 94 Tliat woman is dishonoured Remorse. 
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He drove a thrust at me in r^e. 1 told him, 

TT mTo her portrait round his neck — he lookd 
S he had bel!^ made of the rock that propp’d him back ; 

Av just as you look now-only less gh^tly ! 

At last recovering from his trance, he threw 
His sword away, and bade us take his life- 

It was not wo^h his keeping. , i v • « 

And you killd him? 

o bW-hounds! may eternal wrath flame round yo“ ' 

He was the image of the Deity. L f*® • 

Tt seizes me-by Hell ! I will go on ! «®S 

What? would’st thoQ stop, man? thy pale looks wont save 
I [Tlim suddenly pressing hts forehead. 

Oh' cold, cold, cold-shot thro’ with icy cold! 

Ferdinand (aside). Were he alive, he h^ return d ere non. 
The consequence the same, dead thro’ his plotting . 

Osorio. O this unutterable dying away here, 

This sickness of the heart ! ^ !«“*«• 

And liv’d in a hollow tomb, and fed on weeds? 

Av' that’s the road to heaven! O fool! fool! fool! 

■ [J. pause. 

What have I done but that which nature destin’d 

Or the blind elements stirr’d up within me? '>5 

If good were meant, why were we made these beings . 

And if not meant 

Ferdinand. How feel you now, my lord? 

[Osorio starts, looTcs at Mm wildly, then, after a 
pause, during which his features are forced 
into a smile. 

Osorio. A gust of the soul ! i’faith, it overset me. 

O ’twas all folly— all ! idle as laughter ! 

Now, Ferdinand, I swear that thou shalt aid me. no 

Ferdinand (in a low voice). I’ll perish first ! Shame on my 
coward heart, 

That I must slink away from wickedness 
Like a cow’d dog! 

Osorio. What dost thou mutter of? 


98 him] his Bemorse. 100 last] length Remone. 103 Stage-direction 
OBI. Remorse. 104 He was his Maker’s image undefac’d Remorse. 106 
Stage-direction om. Remorse. in Stage-direction om. Remorse. 113 

Stage-direction om. Remorse. ill Isidore. You are disturb d, my lord 

Remorse. After 1 ii Ord. {staris). A gust, Sus. Remorse. iai-3 Shame . . . 
dog om. Remorse. 
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Ferdinand, Some of your servants know me, I am certain. 
Osorio. There ’s some sense in that scruple ; but we’ll mask 
you. 135 

Ferdinand, Theyll know my gait. But stay I of late I have 
watch'd 

^ stranger that lives nigh^ still picking weeds, 

J^ow in the swamp, now on the walls of the ruin, 

Now clamb’ring, like a runaway lunatic, 

Up to the summit of our highest mount. 130 

I have watch’d him at it morning-tide and noon. 

Once in the moonlight. Then I stood so near, 

I heard him mutt’ring o’er the plant. A wizard I 
Some gaunt slave, prowling out for dark employments. 
Osorio, What may his name be? 

Ferdinand, That I cannot tell you. 135 

Only Francesco bade an officer 
Speak in your name, as lord of this domain. 

So he was question’d, who and what he was. 

This was his answer : Say to the Lord Osorio, 

^ He that can bring the dead to life again.’ 140 

Osorio, A strange reply ! 

Ferdinand, Aye — all of him is strange, 

Betvxen 135 amt 140. 

Isidore. Theyll know my gait : but stay ! last night I watched 
A stranger near the ruin in the wood. 

Who as it seemed was gathering herbs and wild flowers. 

I had followed him at distance, seen him scale 
Its western wall, and by an easier entrance 
Stole after him unnoticed. There I marked, 

That mid the chequer work of light and shade, 

With curious choice he plucked no other flowers. 

But those on which the moonlight fell ; and once 
I heard him mattering o*er the plant. A wizard — 

Some gaunt slave prowling here for dark employment. 

Ordonio. Doubtless you question'd him ? 

Isidore, 'Twas my intention, 

Having first traced him homeward to his haunt. 

But lo ! the stem Dominican, whose spies 
Lurk everywhere, already (as it seemed) 

Had giTen commission to his apt familiar 
To seek and sound the Moor; who now returning. 

Was by this trusty agent stopped midway. 

I, dreading fresh suspicion if found near him 
In that lone place, again concealed myself ; 

Tet within hearing. So the Moor was question’d, 

And in your nam^ as lord of this domain, 

Proudly he answered, ‘ Say to the Lord Ordonio, Remorse, 
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He call’d himself a Christian— yet he weai-s 
The Mooiish robe, as if he courted death. 

Osorio. Where does this wizard live? 

Ferdinand (pointing to a distance). You see that brooklet . 
Trace its course backward thro’ a narrow opening^ >45 

It leads you to the place. 

Osorio How shall I know it . 

Ferdinand. You can’t mistake. It is a small green dale 
Built aU around with high off-sloping hills, 

And from its shape our peasants aptly call it 
The Giant’s Cradle. There’s a lake in the midst. 

And round its banks tall wood, that branches over 
And makes a kind of faery forest gi-ow 
Down in the water. At the further end 
A puny cataract falls on the lake ; 

And there {a curious sight) you see its shadow 
For ever curling, like a wreath of smoke, 

Up through the foliage of those faery trees. 

His cot stands opposite— you cannot miss it. 


150 


i.ss 


143 robe] robes Remorse. 144 Stage-direction, a] the Remorse. i 47 
You cannot err. It is a small green dell Remorse. 

Befioeen 158 and 205 : ^ 

Ordotiio (in reHring stops suddenly at the edge of the scene, and then turning 
round to IsiDOKi;). Ha ! Who lurks there ! Have we been over- 
heard? 

There where the smooth high wall of slate-rock glitters 

Isidore. 'Neath those tall stones, which propping each the other, 
Form a mock port^ with their pointed arch ? 

Pardon my smiles ! 'Tis a poor idiot boy, 

Who sits in the sun, and twirls a bough about, 

His weak eyes seeth’d in most unmeaning tears. 

And so he sits, swaying his cone-like head. 

And. staring at his bough from morn to sun-set, 

See-saws his voice in inarticulate noises. 

Ordomo. ’Tis well ! and now for this same wizard’s lair, 

Isidore* Some three strides up the hill, a mountain ash 
Stretches its lower boughs and scarlet clusters 
O’er the old thatch. 

Ordomo. I shall not fail to find it. 

[Exeunt Ordokio and Isidore. 

SCERE II. 

The inside of a Cottage, amind lohich flowers and plants of various kinds are seen. 
Discovers Axvab, Zulimez and Alhadra, as on the point of leaving. 

A hadra {addresshig Alvar). Farewell then ! and though many 
thoughts perplex me, 

Aught evil or ignoble never can I 
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Some three yards up the hill a mou n ta in ash 
Stretches its lower boughs and scarlet clusters 


Suspect of thee ! Xf what thou seem’st thou art^ 

The oppressed brethren of thy blood have need 
Of such a leader. 

Alvar, Nobly minded woman ! 

Long time against oppression have I fought. 

And for the native liberty of fmth 

Save bled and suffered bonds. Of this be certain : 

Time, as he courses onward, still unrolls 
The volume of concealment. In the future. 

As in the optician’s glassy cylinder. 

The indistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim past collect and shape themselves. 

Upstarting in their own completed image 
To scare or to reward. 

I sought the guilty, 

And what 1 sought I found : but ere the spear 
Hew from my hand, there rose an angel form 
Betwixt me and my aim* With baffled purpose 
To the Avenger I leave Vengeance, and dex>art ! 

Whatever betide, if aught my arm may aid. 

Or power protect, my word is pledged to thee : 

For many are thy wrongs, and thy soul ^loble- 
Once more, fiuewelL Axb 

Yes, to the Bel^c states 

We will return. These robes, this stained complexion. 

Akin to felsehood, weigh upon my spirit. 

Vfhate*er be£sll us, the heroic Maurice 
Will grant us an asylum, in remembrance 
Of our past services. 

Zvlifnes, And all the wealth, power, influence which is yom 
You let a murderer hold ? 

Alvar, ^ faithful Zulimez ! 

That my return involv^ Ordonio*s death, 

I trust, would give me an unmingled pang. 

Yet beamble but when I see my father 
Strewing his scant grey hairs, e’en on the ground. 

Which soon must be his grave, and my Teresa-^ 

Her husband proved a murderer, and her infants 
His infants — poor Teresa ! — all would perish, 

AU perish — all ; and I (nay bear with me) 

Could not survive the complicated ruin ! 

ZuUmez, Nay now ! I have distress’d you— you well know, 

I ne’er will 9 iuit your fortunes. T^rue, *tis tiresome : 

You are a painter, one of many fancies ! 

You can call up past deeds, and make them live 
On the blank canvass ! and each little herb. 

That grows on mountain bleak, or tangled forest. 
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O’er the new thatch. 

QgQfio, I shall not fail to find it. 

[Exit Osorio. Ferdinand goes into his house. 

Scene changes. 

The inside of a cottage, around which flowers and plants 
of various hinds are seen^ 

Albert and Maurice. 

Albert. He doth believe himself an iron soul, 

And therefore puts he on an iron outward 
And those same mock habiliments of strength 
Hide his own weakness from himself. 

Maurice. His weakness! 

Come, come, speak out ! Your brother is a villain ! 

Yet all the wealth, power, influence, which is yours 
You suffer him to hold I 

Albert, Maurice ! dear Maurice ! 

That my return involved Osorio’s death 
I trust would give me an unmingl’d pang— 

Yet bearable. But when I see my father 
Strewing his scant grey hairs even on the ground 
Which soon must be his grave ; and my Maria, 

Her husband proved a monster, and her infants 


'65 


1 70 


You have leamt to name— 

Hark ! heard you not some footsteps ? 
Alvar. What if it were my brother coming onwards ? 

I sent a most mysterious message to him. 

Enter Ordohio. 

Alvar. It is he ! 

Ordonio (to kiinsey as he enters). If I distinguished right her gait and 
stature, 

It was the Moorish woman, Isidore's wife, 

That passed me as I entered. A lit taper, 

In the night air, doth not more naturally 
Attract the night flies round it, than a conjuror 
Draws round him the whole female neighbourliood. 

Alvar. 

You know my name, I guess, if not my person. Retnorse. 

[For lines 31-46 of Remorse, Act II, Scene II, vide supra Osorio, Act 11 , 
Scene II, lines 169-B4.] 

Stage- direct ion preceding 162 : 

Albert and an old servaiU both drest as Morescoes. Corr. in MS. III. 

162-6 MS. Ill erased. 

167-8 And all the wealth, power, influence, which is yours 
You let a murderer hold ! 

Albert. O faithful Ali Corr. in MS. III. 
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[lis infants — poor Maria ! — all would perish, 175 

All i^rish — all ! — and I (nay bear with me !) 

CJould not survive the complicated ruin ! 

Maurice (much affected). Nay, now, if I have distress’d you 
— you well know, 

I ne’er \^1 quit your fortunes I true, ^tis tiresome. 

You are a painter — one of many fancies — 180 

You can call up past deeds, and make them live 
On the blank canvas, and each little herb, 

That grows on mountain bleak, or tangled forest 

You’ve learnt to name — but I 

Albert. Well, to the Netherlands 

We will return, the heroic Prince of Orange 185 

Will grant us an asylum, in remembrance 
Of our past service. 

Maurice. Heard you not some steps? 

Albert. What if it were my brother coming onward ! 

Not very wisely (but his creature teiz’d me) 

I sent a most mysterious message to him. 190 

Maurice. Would he not know you ? 

AWert. I unfearingly 

Trust this disguise. Besides, he thinks me dead ; 

And what the mind believes impossible. 

The bodily sense is slow to recognize. 

Add too my youth, when last we saw each other ; 195 

Manhood has swell'd my chest, and taught my voice 
A hoarser note. 

3 Iaurice. Most true! And Alva’s Duke 

Did not improve it by the unwholesome viands 
He gave so scantily in that foul dungeon. 

During our long imprisonment 

Enter Osorio. 

Albert. It is he ! 

Maurice. Make yourself talk ; you’ll feel the less. Come, 
speak. 

384-7 Albert. Yes to the Netherlands 

We will return, these robes this stained complexion 
Akin to Falsehood, weigh upon my spirit 
What e’er befal us, the heroic Maurice 
Will grant us an asylum, in remembrance 
Of our past seiwice. Corr, in MS. III. 

300 After Enter Oso^o. B« quick 

Remove these tablets— quick conceal it — Corr. m Mb. ill. 

201-3 MS. 111. 
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hero • but more of sorrow ! ^ 

Osorio. You know my name, perhaps, better than me. 

I am Osorio, son of the Lord Velez. 

Amert (groaning aloud). The son of Velez ! 

[OsoBio mlks leisurely round the room, and loolcs 

attentively at tlie plants. 

. Why, what ails you now I 

[Albebt gra^s Maukice’s hand in agitahm. 
Maurice. How your hand trembles, Albert! Speak! what 

vrish you ? . • 1 I 

Albert. To fall upon his neck and weep in angu^h . 

(Lming)^ AH very curious! from a iWd abbey 
Pluck’d in the moonlight. There ’s a strange power in weeds 
When a few odd prayers have been mutter’d o’er them. 211 
Then they work miracles ! I warrant you. 

There’s not a leaf, but underneath it lurks 
Some serviceable imp. There ’s one of you. 

Who sent me a strange message. 

Albert. I am he ! 

Osorio. I will apeak with you, and by your^lf. 

[Exit Maurice. 

Osorio. ‘ He that can bring the dead to life again. 

Such was your message, Sir ! You are no dullard, 

But one that strips the outward rind of things ! 

Albert. ’Tis fabled there are fruits with tempting nnds 
That are all dust and rottenness within. *** 

Would’st thou I should strip such? 

Osorio. Tho'^ quibbling fool. 

What dost thou mean ? Think’st thou I journey d hither 
To sport with thee? 

Albert. ^ sport 

Stage-directions (groaning, Ac.) before 206, and (Alberl, Ac.) 206 om. 
Remorse. 206 Zid. (to Alvar). Why, Ac. Remorse. 208 m anguish] 
forgiyeness Remorse. 

209-10 OrdL {returning and aloud). 

Plucked in the moonlight from a ruin’d abbey — 

Those only, which the pale rays visited I 
O the unintelligible power of weeds, Remorse. 

215 Who] Hath Remorse. 

216 Ord. With you, then, I am to speak. 

{Haughtily tearing his hatid (o Zulimez. 

And mark you, alone. Zummez. Remorse. 

224 Ko, no !] O no 1 Remorse. 
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Best fits the gaiety of innocence ! >. 225 

Osorio {draws bacJc as if stung and embarrassed, then folding 
his ann5), O what a thing is Man ! the wisest heart 
A fool — a fool, that laughs at its own folly, 

Yet still a fool ! [ioofe round the cottage. 

It strikes me you are poor ! 

Albert, What follows thence ? 

Osorio. That you would fain be richer. 

Besides, you do not love the rack, perhaps, 230 

Nor a black dungeon, nor a fire of faggots. 

The Inquisition — hey ? You understand me. 

And you are poor. Now I have wealth and power, 

Can quench the fiames, and cure your poverty. 

And for this service, all I ask you is 335 

That you should serve me — once — for a few hours. 

Albert {solemnly). Thou art the son of Velez ! Would to 
Heaven 

That I could truly and for ever serve thee ! 

Osorio. The canting scoundrel softens. [Aside. 

You are my friend ! 

‘ He that can bring the dead to life again.’ 240 

Nay, no defence to me. The holy brethren 
Believe these ciilumnies. I know thee better. 

[Tlwn tcith g^'cat bitterness. 

Thou art a man, and as a man I’ll trust thee ! 

Albert. Alas, this hollow mirth ! Declare your business ! 
Osorio. I love a lady, and she would love me 345 

But for an idle and fantastic scruple. 

Have you no servants round the house ? no listeners ? 

[OsoBio st^ to the door. 

Albert. What ! faithless too ? false to his angel wife ? 

To such a wife ? Well might’st thou look so wan, 
Ill-starr’d Maiia! Wretch! my softer soul 25® 

Is pass’d away ! and I will probe his conscience. 

225 fits] suits Remorse. Before 226 Qrd. (aside). O what a, Ac. Remorse. 
228 Yet still a fool ! round the cottage. 

You are poor ! Remorse. 

230-3 The Inquisition, too— You comprehend me? 

You are poor, in peril. I have wealth and power Remorse. 
235 And for the boon I ask of you but tliis Remorse. 237 Stage- 

direction om. Re^norse. 239 The slave begins to soften, {aside. 

You are my friend Remorse, After 242 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 

244 Alv. (aside). Alas 1 Ac. Refnorse. 247 Have you no servants here, 

Ac. ? Remorse. 
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Osorio {returned). In truth this lady loved another man, 
But he has perish’d. 

Allert. What? you kill’d him? hey? 

Osorio. I’ll dash thee to the earth, if thou but think’st it, 
Thou slave ! thou galley-slave ! thou mountebank ! 355 

I leave thee to the hangman ! 

Albert. Fare you well! 

I pity yon, Osorio ! even to anguish ! 

[Albert retires off the stage. 

Osorio {recovering himself). ’Twas ideotcy ! 1 11 tie myself 


to an aspen, 

And wear a Fool’s Cap. Ho! [Calling after Albert. 

Albert {returning). Be brief, what wish you ? 

Osorio. You are deep at bartering— you charge yourself 
At a round sum. Come, come, I spake unwisely. 261 

Albert. I listen to you. 

Osorio. In a sudden tempest 

Did Albert perish— he, I mean, the lover— 

The fellow 

Albert. Nay, speak out, ’twill ease your heart 

To call him villain ! Why stand’st thou aghast ? 365 

Mon think it natural to hate their rivals ! 

Osorio {hesitating and half doubting whetlter he should proceed). 

Now till she knows him dead she will not wed me ! 
Albert {mOi eager vehemence). Are ydu not wedded, then ? 
Merciful God ! 

Not wedded to Maria? 

Osorio. Why, what ails thee? 

Art msul or drunk? Why look’st thou upward so? 370 
Dost pray to Lucifer, prince of the air ? 


25a StagO'direction om. Remorse. 

^*55“9 Insolent slave ! how dar'dst thou — 

[rums abrupUy from Alyab, and then to himsetf 
Why ! What ’s this ? 

’Twas idiocy ! I’ll tie myself to an aspen, 

And wear a fool’s cap — 

Alvar. Fare thee well — 

I pity thee, Ordonio, even to anguish. 

[Alvar is retiring. 

Ordmiio. Ho ! [(kUling to Alvar. 

Alvar. Be brief, &c. Remorse, 

267 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 268 Stage-direction csh. Remorse. 

God] Heaven Remorse. 270 What, art thou mad ? Why look’st thou 
upward so ? Remorse. 
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Albert. Proceed, I shall be silent. 

[Albert siiSj afid leaning on the table hide^ his face, 
Osorio, To Maria ! 

Politic wizard! ere you sent that message, 

You had conn'd your lesson, made yourself proficient 
In all my fortunes ! Hah ! you prophesied 275 

A golden crop ! — well, you have not mistaken — 

Be faithful to me, and I’ll pay thee nobly, 

AlbeH {lifting up his head). Well— and this lady! 

Osorio, If we could make her certain of his death. 

She needs must wed me. Ere her lover left her, 280 

She tied a little portrait round his neck 
Entreating him to wear it. 

Albert [sighing). Yes ! he did so ! 

OsoWo, Why, no! he was afraid of accidents, 

Of robberies and shipwrecks, and the like. 

In secrecy he gave it me to keep 285 

Till his return. 

Albert, What, he was your friend then? 

Osorio (woimded and embarrassed), 1 was his friend, \_A pause. 

Now that he gave it me 

This lady knows not You are a mighty wizard — 

Can call this dead man up — he will not come — 290 

He is in heaven then !— there you have no influence — 

Still there are tokens; and your imps may bring you 
Something he wore about him when he died. 

And when the smoke of the incense on the altar 
Is pass’d, your spirits will have left this picture. 293 

What say you now? 

Albert [after a long pause), Osorio, I will do it, 

Osorio, Delays are dangerous. It shall be to-morrow 
In the early evening. Ask for the Eord Velez. 

I will prepare him. Music, too, and incense, 

All shall be ready. Here is this same picture — zoo 

And here what you will value more, a purse. 

Before the dusk 

Albert, I will not fail to meet you. 

272 stage-direction om, Rermyrse. 278 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 

Well — and this lady ! Pray, proceed my lord MS. III. erased, 282 

Stage-direction om. Remorse. Before and afUr 287 Stage-du*ection om. 

Remorse. 290 this] the Remorse, 296 Stage-direction om. Remorse, 
297 Ordomo. We’ll hazard no delay. Be it to-night, Retnorse. 

300-3 (For I have arranged it — music, altar, incense) 

All shall be ready. Here is this same picture. 

And here, what you will value more, a purse. 

Come early for your magic ceremonies. Remorse. 
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Osorio. Till next we meet, farewell ! 

Albert (olowe, gazes passionately at the portrait). 


And I did 


curse thee? 

At midnight? on my knees? And I believed 

Thee perjured, thee polluted, thee a murderess? 305 

0 hUnd and credulous fool ! O guilt of folly ! 

Should not thy inarticulate fondnesse^ 

Thy infant loves — should not thy maiden vows, 

Have come upon my heart? And this sweet image 

Tied round my neck with many a chaste endearment 310 

And thrilling hands, that made me weep and tremble. 

Ah, coward dupe ! to yield it to the miscreant 
Who spake pollutions of thee ! 

1 am unworthy of thy love, Maria ! 

Of that unearthly smile upon those lips, 3>5 

Which over smil’d on me ! Yet do not scorn me. 

I lisp’d thy name ere I had learnt my mother’s ! 

Enter Maurice. 


Albert. Maurice ! that picture, which I painted for thee. 
Of my assassination. 

Maurice. I’ll go fetch it. 

Albert. Haste ! for I yearn to tell thee what has pass’d. 3J0 

[Maurice goes out. 

Albert {gazing at the portrait). Dear image ! rescued from a 
traitor’s keeping, 

I will not now prophane thee, holy image ! 

To a dark trick ! That worst bad man shall find 
A picture which shall wake the hell within him. 

And rouse a fiery whirlwind in his conscience! 325 

END OF ACT THE SECOND. 


303 Exit Ordokio. Alvar (aiorw, indignantly Jlings the purse axcay and gazes, 
&;c. Remorse* 305 Thee perjur’d, thee a traitress ! Thee dishonour d ! 
Remorse, 

Between 312 and 313 : 

Who spake pollution of thee ! barter for life 
This farewell pledge, which with impassioned vow 
I had sworn that I would grasp— ev’n in my death-pang I Remorse, 
Affixed to 318-19 omitted, (Alt re-enters), 

Ali ! new Hope, new joy ! A life thrills thro’ me 
As if renew’d from Heaven ! Bring back that tablet 
Bestor’d to me by a fortunate Star. This picture 
Of my assassination will I leave 
As the token of my Fate : — 

Haste, for I y^rn to tell thee what has pass’d [Exit Ali, IfS, III. 
318-20 and stage-directions [ifauricc, Ac. ; [gazing, Ac.) om. Remorse. 321 
image] portrait Renwrse. 324 shall] will Remorse, 
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act the third 

ScEKE THE Fibst.— ^ of amwry, with an altar in the 

part farthest from the stage. 

Velez, Osorio, Maria. 

Maria. Lord Velez ! you have ask’d my presence here, 
And I submit ; but (Heaven hear witness for me !) 

My heart approves it not ! ’tis mockery ! 

[Here A^beut enters in a sorcerers robe. 

Maria {to Albert). Stranger ! I mourn and blush to see you here 


Sefor. X act III. 

ScEHE I ^ altar at the hack qf the siaffe. So/l music 

fr<m an .nsXn.meni o/pfos* or ,UA. Valixez, Obbohio, an<i Altar in a S<nWs 
ro&e, are discovered. 

Ord This was too melancholy, father. 

• r... E-U 

My Alvar lov'd sad music from a chua. 

Once he was lost; and after weary March 

We found him in an open place in [of Osor.] the wood. 

To which spot he had followed a blind boy. 

Who breath’d into a pipe of sycamore 

Some strangely-moving notes: and these, he said, 

Were taught him in a dream. Him we first saw 
Stretch’d on the broad top of a sunny heath-bank; 

And lower down poor Alvar, fast asleep. 

His head upon the blind boy’s dog. It pleas d me 
To mark how he had fasten’d round the pipe 
, . \ grandmother had Osor. 

A silver toy his | g^^ndam had late given him. 

Methinks I see him now as he then look’d — 

( His infant dress was grown too short for him, 

I Even so! —He had outgrown his infant dress, 

Yet still he wore it. 

Alv. {aside]. My tears must not flow! 

I must not clasp his knees, and cry, My father! 

Enter Teresa and attendants. 

[These lines with the variants as noted above are included in Osorio. 

Act III, lines 58-74*] 

A/ier 3 stage-direction ow. Eernorse. 

Betueeti 3 and 4 , . u o 

ttrdonio. Believe you then no preternatural influence? 

i Believe you not that spirits throng around us? 

\ I thought you held that spirits thronged around us? 

Ter. Say rather that I have imagined it 
A possible thing ; and it has sooth’d my soul 
As other fancies have ; but ne’er seduced me 
To traffic with the black and frenzied hope, 

That the dead hear the voice of %vitch or wizard. 

4 yoaj you Eetnorse. 


Osor. 


Setnorst, 


Corr.inMS.in. 


Remorse. 
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On such employments! With far other thoughts s 

Osorio (aside). Ha! he has been tampering with her! 

Albert. 0 high-soul’d maiden, and more dear to me 
Than suits the stranger’s name, I swear to thee, 

I will uncover all concealed things ! 

Stand ft-om off Ihe nltar. 

[Here a strain of music is heard from behind the 
scenes, from an instrument of gla^s or steel— 
the hamwnka or Celestinu stop, or Clagget's 
metallic organ. 

Albert. With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 
I call up the departed. Soul of Albert ! 

Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spells : 

So may the gates of Paradise unbarrd 

Cease thy swift toils, since haply thou art one 15 

Of that innumerable company, 

Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow. 

Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion. 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard 

Fitliest unheard ! For, 0 ye numberless ao 

And rapid travellers ! what ear unstun’d. 

What sense unmadden’d, might bear up against 
The rushing of your congregated wings ? 

Even now your living wheel turns o’er my head ! 

Ye, as ye pass, toss high the desart sands, 25 

That roar and whiten, like a burst of waters, 

A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion. 

To the parch’d caravan that roams by night. 

And ye build up on the becalmed waves 

That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 30 

Stands vast, and moves in blackness. Ye too split 

The ice-mount, and with fragments many and huge. 

Tempest the new-thaw’d sea, whose sudden gulphs 
Suck in, perchance, some Lapland wizard’s skiff. 

Then round and round the whirlpool’s marge ye dance, 35 
Till from the blue-swoln corse the soul toils out. 

And joins your mighty army. 

■’ Soul of Albert ! 


5 employments] employment Remorse. 9 things] guilt Remorse, 

lo Stand ye from the altar Remorse. After lo [Here, &c. . . . scene 

Remorse. 13 spells] spell Remorse. 21 unstun’d] unstunn d Remorse. 
After 23 [HfMsfc Remorse. 29 build up] upbuild Remorse, 37 [Here 

behind the scenes a voice sings the three icords, * Hear, sweet Spirit. Remorse. 
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Hear the mil d spell and tempt no blacker charm. 

By sighs unquiet and the sickly pang 
Of an half dead yet still undying hope. 

Pass visible before our mortal sense ; 

So shall the Church’s cleansing rites be thine, 

Her knells and masses that redeem the dead. 

THE SONG 

{Sung behind the scenes^ accompanied by the same 
instruffwnt as b^ore,) 

Hear, sweet spirit ! hear the spell 
Lest a blacker charm compel t 
So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lingering knelL 
And at evening evermore 
In a chapel on the shore 
Shall the chanters sad and saintly. 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful masses chant for thee. 

Miserere, Domine ! 

Hark ! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea. 

The boatmen rest their oars, and say. 
Miserere, Domine ! [A long pi 

Osorio. This was too melancholy, father! 

Velez. Nay ! 

My Albert lov’d sad music from a child. 

Once he was lost ; and after weary search 
We found him in an open place of the wood, 

To which spot he bad follow’d a blind boy 

Who breathed into a pipe of sycamore 

Some strangely-moving notes, and these, he said, 

Were taught him in a dream ; him we first saw 
Stretch’d on the broad top of a sunny heath-bank; 

And, lower down, poor Albert fast asleep, 

Hifl head upon the blind boy’s dog — it pleased me 
To mark, how he had fasten’d round the pipe 
A silver toy, his grandmother had given him. 

Ji/ter 43 SoBO. — Behind the ecenesy ke. Remorse, 50 cliantetB 3 chav 
Remorse. 58-74 are printed as IL 1-17, Act Illy Sc, x Remerm. 

6 t of] in Remorse, 

70-73 A silver toy his grandam had late given him, 

Hethinks 1 see him now as he then look’d — 

Even so I — He had outgrown hia infixDi dress, 

RemorsOy Act 111 , II. 13 
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Meihinks I see him now, as he then look’d. 

His infent dress was grown too short for him, 

Yet still he wore it. 

Albert (aside). My tears must not flow— 

I must not clasp his knees, and cry, my father! 

Osorio. The innocent obey nor charm nor spell. 

My brother is in heaven. Thou sainted spirit 
Burst on our sight, a passing visitant ! 

Once more to hear thy voice, once more to see thee, 

O ’twere a joy to me. 

AlbeH (abruptly). A joy to thee ! 

What if thou he^’st him now ? What if his spirit 
Ke-enter^d its cold corse, and came upon thee, 

With many a stab from many a murderer’s poniard? 
What if, his steadfast eye still beaming pity 
And brother’s love, he turn’d his head aside. 

Lest he shoidd look at thee, and with one look 
Hurl thee beyond all power of penitence ? 

Yelez, These are unholy fancies! 

Osorio (struggling tvith his fedings). Yes, my father ! 
He is in heaven! 

Albert (stUl to Oporto). But what if this same brother 
Had lived even so, that at his dying hour 
The name of heaven would have convuls’d his face 
More than the death-pang? 

Maria. Idly-prating man ! 

He was most virtuous. 

Albert (stdl to Osorio). What if his very virtues 
Had pamper’d his swoln heart, and made him proud ? 
And what if pride had duped him into guilt. 

Yet still he stalk’d, a self-created God, 

Not very bold, but excellently cunning; 

And one that at his mother’s looking-glass. 

Would force his features to a frowning sternness? 
Young lord! I tell thee, that there are such beings, — 


75 


8o 


85 


90 


95 


79 Stage-direction onu Remorse. 87 Stage-direction om. Remorse, 

88-9 But what if be had a brother, 

Who had lived even so Remorse, 

91-2 Valdez, Idly prating man ! 

Thou hast guess’d ill : Bon Alvar’s only brother 
Stands here before thee — a father’s blessing on him ! 

He is most virtuous. Remorse, 

96 excellently] exquisitely Remorse. 
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Yea, and it gives fierce merriment to the damn’d, 

To see these most proud men, that loathe mankind, 

At every stir and buz of coward conscience. 

Trick, cant, and lie, most whining hypocrites! 

Away I away ! Now let me hear more music. 

[Jlfu^tc os bej 

Albert. The spell is mutter’d — come, thou wandering sh 
Who own’st no master in an eye of fiesh, 

Whate’er be this man’s doom, fair be it or foul. 

If he be dead, come quick, and bring with thee 
That which he grasp’d in death ; and if he lives, 

Some token of his obscure perilous life. 

[T7ie fchole orchcsira crashes into one cko 

Wandering demon ! hear the spell 
Lest a blacker charm compel! 

[A thundeT’Clap. The incense on the attar b 
fire s\sddenly. 

Maria. This is some trick — I know, it is a trick. 

Bettceen 104 and 105 {Music oj 

Teresa. Tis strange, 1 tremble at my own eoiueeiures ! 
But what80*er it mean, I dare no longer 
Be present at these lawless mysteries. 

This dark provoking of the hidden Powers I 
Already I affront — if not high Heaven — 

Tet Alvar’s memory ! — Hark ! I make appeal 

Against the unholy rite, and hasten hence 

To bend before a lawful shrine, and seek 

That voice which whispers, when the still heart listens. 

Comfort and faithful hope ! Bet us retire. 

Mv. (loTsassA). 

O full of faith and guileleoB love, thy spirit 
8till prompts thee wisely. Let the pangs of guilt 
Surprise the guilty : thou art innoceut ! 

{Exeunt Traiaa oiuf AiiendanL Music as b^ofs. JSiemu 
106 an eye of flesh 3 a human eye Bemorse. 108 come qniek3 O et 
Betnorss, 109 and if he lives] but if he live Bemone. AfMr 
The uMc music dashes into a Chorus Bemorse. 111 demon] dem 
Remorse. 

X13 /oB. For the rest of Act HI, as published in Remorse^ vide poet 
85x<- 8. According to the Bditor of Osorio as first published in 1873, 
rest of this Act is eniixely different in the published iZcmorse.’ T 
statement needs qualification. The remainder of Act HI of Osorio y 
rewritten, much was omitted, much added, and the ‘ dramatic ord 
nance ' of this part of the play was lemodelled on a different plan, 
the following lines 174-83, 195-303, 310-31 and a4fi-7 were inelud 
with certain alterations, in Rem o rse. See Remorse, Act IH, Scene 
11. 64 - 7 '. 79-^» 185-6. 
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Yet my weak fancy, and these bodily creepings, 

Would fain give substance to the shadow.' 

Vdez {advancing/ to fJie altar). Hah! 115 

A picture! 

Maria. O God ! my picture ? 

Albert {gazing at Maria with tvild impatient distressfulness). 
Pale — pale — deadly pale ! 

Maria. He grasp’d it when he died. 

[S/«c stcoons. Albebt rushes to her and supports her. 
Albert. My love ! my wife ! 

Pale — ^pale, and cold ! My love ! my wife ! Maria ! 

[Velez is at the altar, Osorio jvmains near him 
in a state of stupor. 

Osorio {rousing himself). Where am I ? ’Twas a lazy chilli- 
ness. 1 20 

Velez {takes and conceals the picture in his rohe). This way, 
my son! She must not see this picture. 

Go, call the attendants ! Life will soon ebb back ! 

[Velez and Osorio leave the stage. 
Albert. Her pulse doth flutter. Maria ! my Maria ! 

Maria {recovering — looks round). I heard a voice — but often 
in my dreams, 

I hear that voice, and wake ; and try, and try, 135 

To hear it waking — but I never could! 

And *tis so now — even so! Well, he is dead, 

Murder’d perhaps! and I am faint, and feel 
As if it were no painful thing to die ! 

Albert {eagerly). Believe it not, sweet maid ! believe it not. 
Beloved woman ! ’Twas a low imposture 131 

Framed by a guilty wretch. 

Maria. Ha ! who art thou ? 

Albefi {exceedingly agitated). My heart bursts over thee ! 
Maria. Didst thou murder him? 


^ In MS. II this speech is crossed out, and on the blank page opposite 
the following is written in Coleridge's hand : — 

* Instead of Maiia’ s portrait, Albert places on the altar a small picture 
of his attempted assassination. The scene is not wholly without poetical 
merit, but it is miserably undramatic, or rather untragic. A scene of 
magic is introduced in which no single person on the stage has the least 
faith— .all, though in different ways, think or know it to be a iHck con- 

sequently, &c.’ P. W., 1893, p. 494, Editors Kate. 

In MS. Ill the following stage-direction is written (in S. T. C.'s hand- 
writing) on the page opposite to lines 113-15 : — 

‘ Albert has placed on the altar a small picture representing the attempt 
to asassinate him, instead of the porti-ait of Maria which Osorio had 
given him/ 
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And dost thou now repent ? Poor troubled man ! 

I do forgive thee^ and may Heaven forgive thee ! 

Albert (aside)* Let me be gone* 

Maria* If thou didst murder J 

His spirit* ever, at the throne of God, 

Asks mercy for thee, prays for mercy for thee, 

With tears in heaven ! 

Albert. • Albert was not murder’d. 

Your foster-mother 

Maria* And doth she know aught? 

Albert. She knows not aught — but haste thou to her cot 
To-morrow early — bring Lord Velez with thee. 

There ye must meet me — but your servants come. 

Mafia (wildly). Nay — nay — but tell me! 

[A pause — Uien presses Jwr foreh 
Ah ! ’tis lost ag 

'This dead confused pain ! [A pause — she gazes at Ai.b 

Mysterious man ! 

Methinks, I cannot fear thee — ^for thine eye 
Doth swim with pity — I will lean on thee. 

[Exeunt Ajlbbbt and Ma 
JRe-enter Velez and Osobio. 

Velez (sportive^). You shall not see the picture, till 
own it.' 

Oporto. This mirth and raillery, sir! beseem your age. 
I am content to be more serious.^ 

^ In MS. II Cdleridge has written opposite this : — * Velez supposes 
picture is an innocent contrivance of Osorio’s to remove Maria’s scra| 
Osorio, that it is the portrait of Maria which he had himself given 
supped Wizard/ P. IF., 1893, p. 495, Editor s Note. 

.In MSL III Coleridge wrote on the opposite page : — ^ Velez supposes 
picture which represents the attempt to assassinate Albert, to have 1 
a mere invention contrived by Osorio with tho most innocent intenti 
Osorio supposes it of course, to be the portrait of Maria which he 
restored to Albert ! ’ 

* The transcriber of MS. I bad here written * superstitious*, whic 
marked through with ink, and * serious ’ is substituted, in Coleric 
own hand. In MS. H ' superstitious * is left undisturbed. P. IF., 1 
p. 495, Editor’s Note. In MS. Ill * serious’ is erased and ‘ superstitious 
superscribed. 

140-3 jtnd . . . come MS. Ill erased. 

After 146 Doth swim with love and pity — Well Ordonio 
O my foreboding Spirit, he subdm’d thee. 

And thoa did^st spare his life Corr. tn MS. III. 
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Yelez. Do you think I did not scent it from the first? 
An excellent scheme, and excellently managed. 

Twill blow away her doubts, and now she’ll wed you, 
I’faith, the likeness is most admirable. 

I saw the trick— yet these old eyes grew dimmer 155 

With very foolish tears, it look’d so like him ! 

Osmo. Where should I get her portrait? 

Y^lcz. Cret her portrait ? 

Portrait? You mean the picture! At the painter’s — 

No difficulty then— but that you lit upon 
A fellow that could play the sorcerer, 160 

With such a grace and terrible majesty, 

It was most rare good fortune. And how deeply 
He seem’d to suffer when Maria swoon’d, 

And haK made love to her ! I suppose you’ll ask me 
Why did he so? 

Osorio (icitli deep tones of suppressed agitation). Ay, where- 
fore did he so? ^^5 

Velez. Because you bade him — and an excellent thought 1 
A mighty man, and gentle as he is mighty. 

He’ll wind into her confidence, and rout 
A host of scruples — come, confess, Osorio ! 

Osorio. You pierce through mysteries with a lynx’s eye, 170 
In this, your merry mood ! you see it all I 

Velez. Why, no ! — not all. I have not yet discover’d. 

At least, not wholly, what his speeches meant. 

Pride and hypocrisy, and guilt and cunning — 

Then when he fix’d his obstinate eye on you, 175 

And you pretended to look strange and tremble. 

Why — why — what ails you now? 

Osorio {with a stupid stare). Me? why? what ails me? 

A pricking of the blood — it might have happen’d 
At any other time. Why scan you me? 

Velez {clapping him on the shoulder). ’Twon’t do — ’twon’t do — 
I have lived too long in the world. 180 

His speech about the corse and stabs and murderers, 

Had reference to the assassins in the picture: 

That I made out. 

Osorio {with a frantic eagerness). Assassins ! what assassins ! 
Velez. Well-acted, on my life! Your curiosity 
Runs open-mouth’d, ravenous as winter wolf. 185 

I dare not stand in its way. 

[Jle shows Osorio the picture. 
Dup’d — dup’d-— dup’d I 


Osorio. 
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That villain Ferdinand ! {{iside). 

Vdez. Dup’d — dup’d — not I. 

As he swept by me 

Osorio. Ha ! what did he say ? 

Velez. He caught his garment up and hid his face. 

It seem’d as he were struggling to suppress 

Osorio. A laugh ! a laugh ! O hell ! he laughs at m 
Velez. It heaved his chest more like a violent sob. 
Osorio. A choking laugh ! 

[A pause — then very %oi 
I tell thee, my dear father 

I am most glad of this ! 

Velez. Glad! — aye — to be sure. 

Osorio. I was benumb’d, and stagger’d up and down 
Thro’ darkness without light — dark — dark — dark — 

And every inch of this my flesh did feel 

As if a cold toad touch’d it ! Now ’tis sunshine, 

And the blood dances freely thro’ its channels! 

{He turns off — ilwn (to himself} mimkicmg ] 
niKAKn’s manner.^ 

* A common trick of gratitude, my lord ! 

Old Gratitude ! a dagger would dissect 

His own full heart,’ ’twere good to see its colour ! 

Velez {looking intently at tihe picture). Calm, yet comm 
ing 1 how he bares his breast, 

Tet still they stand with dim uncertain looks, 

As penitence had run before their crime. 

A crime too black for aught to follow it 

Save blasphemous despair ! See this man’s fcuse — 

With what a difficult toil he drags his soul 
To do the deed. {Then to Osc 

O this was delicate flattery 
To poor Maria, and I love thee for it ! 

(ksorio (in a slow voice with a reasoning laugh). Love — lo’’ 
and then we hate — and what? and wherefore? 
Hatred and love. Strange things ! both strange alike I 
What if one reptile sting another reptUe, 

Where is the crime? The goodly face of Nature 
Hath one trail less of slimy filth upon it. 

* In HS. II Coleridge has written opposite this : — * Osorio immedi 
supposes that this wizard whom Ferdinand had recommended to 
was in truth, an accomplice of Ferdinand, to whom the whole aeerst 
been betrayeA’ P. IF., 1898. p. 496, Mdiior^a NoU. 
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Are we not all predestined rottenness 
And cold dishonor? Grant it that this hand 
Had given a morsel to the hungry worms 
Somewhat too early. Where’s the guilt of this? 

That this must needs bring on the idiotcy 220 

Of moist-eyed penitence— ’tis like a dream ! 

Ydez. Wild talk, my child ! but thy excess of feeling 

[Turns off from Osorio. 

Sometimes, I fear, it will unhinge his brain! 

Osorio. I kill a man and lay him in the sun, 

And in a month there swarm from his dead body 225 

A thousand — nay, ten thousand sentient beings 
In place of that one man whom I had kill'd. 

Now who shall tell me, that each one and all. 

Of these ten thousand lives, is not as happy 

As that one life, which being shov’d aside 230 

Made room for these ten thousand?^ 

Ydez. Wild as madness! 

Osorio. Come, father! you have taught me to be merry, 
And merrily we’ll pore upon this picture. 

Yelez {fiolding the picture before Osorio). That Moor, who 

points his sword at Albert’s breast 

Osorio (abruptly). A tender-hearted, scrupulous, grateful 
villain, 235 

Whom I will strangle ! 

Yelez. And these other two 

Osorio. Dead — dead already ! — what care I for the dead ? 
Yelez. The heat of brain and your too strong affection 
For Albert, fighting with your other passion, 

Unsettle you, and give reality 240 

To these your own contrivings. 

Osorio. Is it so? 

You see through all things with your penetration. 


^ Opposite the passage in MS. II the following is written in the tran- 
scriber’s hand ; — 

Ce malheur, dites-vous, est le Men d’un autre etre — 

De mon corps tout sanglant, mille insectes yont naitre. 

Quand la mort met le comble aux maux qae j’ai souffert, 

Le beau soulagement d’etre mangd de vers! 

Je ne suis du grand toitt qu’une faible partie — 

Oui ; mais les animaux condamn^ k la Vie 
Sous les 6tres sentants nes sous la m^me loi 
Vivent dans la douleur, et meurent comme moi. 

Oesastre de Lish(mne. P. TT., 1893, p. 491, Editor's Note. 
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Now I am calm. How fares it with Maria ? 

My heart doth ache to see her. 

y^lez. Nay — defer it ! 

Defer it, dear Osorio! I wili go. [ExHYbvbsl. 

Osorio, A rim of the sun lies yet upon the sea — 246 

And now ’tis gone ! all may be done this night ! 

Enter a Servant. 

Osorio. There is a man, once a Moresco chieftain, 

One Ferdinand. 

Servant He lives in the Alpuxarras, 

Beneath a slate rock. 

Osorio. Slate rock? 

Servant Yes, my lord ! 250 

If you had seen it, you must have remember’d 
The flight of steps his children had worn up it 
With often clambering. 

Osorio. Well, it may be so. 

Servant. Why, now I think on’t, at this time of the year 
Tis hid by vines. 

Osorio (in a muttering t^ice). The cavern — aye — the cavern. 
He cannot fail to find it. [To flte Servant. 

Where art going? 256 

You must deliver to this Ferdinand 

A letter. Stay till I have written it [Exit the Servant. 
Osorio (alone). The tongue can't stir when the mouth is 
fill’d with mould. 

A little earth stops up most eloquent mouths, 260 

And a square stone with a few pious texts 
Cut neatly on it, keeps the earth down tight. 

Scene changes to flie space before the castle. 

Fkancesco and a Spy, 

Francesco. Yes ! yes ! I have the key of all their lives. 

If a man fears me, he is forced to love me. 

And if I can, and do not ruin him, 265 

He is fast bound to serve and honour me ! 

[Albert enters from the castlCj and is crossing 
the stage. 

Spy. There — there — your Reverence! That is the sorcerer. 

[Franqksco runs up and rudely catches hold of 
Albert. Albert dashes him to the earth. 
Frakcesco and the Spy make an uproar, 
and the servants rush from out the castle. 
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Frap^cfSiV. Seke, seize and gag him I or the Church curses 
you I 

iThe :> rnvMt ' stLre and pa a Albert. 


Enter Velez and Osorio. 

O^jno (a.Wdf’l This is most lucky I 

fVuwost' * tcdh Sev you this. Lc*rd \ elez } 

Good evidence have I of most foul sorcery, 27^ 

And in the name of Holy Church command you 
To give me up the keys — the keys, my lord ! 

Of that same dungeon-hole beneath your castle. 

This imp of hell - hut we delay enquiry 

Till to Granada we have convoy'd him. 275 

(horn) (fo the S^rtauts). Why haste you not ? Go, fly and 
dungeon him ! 

Then bring the keys and give them to his Reverence. 

I 'Die Servants hurrp of Albert. Osorio goes 
up to Francesco, and pointing at Albert. 
Osork) [icdh a laughi ‘ He that can bring the dead to life 
again.' 

EruHCCi^o, What ? did gou hear it ? 

05ono. Yes, and plann'd this scheme 

To bring conviction on him. Ho I a wizard, 280 

Thought I — but where's the proof! I plann'd this scheme. 
The scheme has answer'd — we have proof enough. 

My lord, your pious policy astounds me. 

I trust my honest zeal 

Osorio. Nay, reverend father I 

It has l>ut raised my veneration for you. 2S5 

But ’twould be well to stop all intertalk 
Between my servants and this child of darkness. 

lYancesco, My lord I with speed I'U go, make swift return, 
And humbly redeliver you the keys. [£lr// Francesco. 

OvWio ‘The stranger, that lives nigh, still picking 

weeds.’ 290 

And this was his friend, his crony, his twin-brother ! 

O ! I am green, a very simple stripling — 

The wise men of this world make nothing of me. 

By Heaven, ’twas well contrived ! And I, forsooth, 

I was to cut my throat in honour of conscience. 295 

And this tall wizard — ho ! — he was to pass 

For Albert's friend I He hath a trick of his manner. 

He was to tune his voice to honey’d sadness, 
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And win her to a transfer of her love 

By lamentable tales of her dear Albert, 300 

And his dear Albert ! Ye^ she would have lov’d him. 

He, that can sigh out in a woman’s ear 
Sad recollections of her perish’d lover, 

And sob and smile with veering S3rmpathy, 

And, now and then, as if by accident, 305 

Pass his mouth close enough to touch her cheek 
With timid lip, he takes the lover’s place. 

He takes his place, for certain ! Dusky rogue. 

Were it not sport to whimper with thy mistress, 

Then steal away and roll upon my grave, 3*® 

Till thy sides shook with laughter? Blood! blood! blood! 
They want thy blood ! thy blood, Osorio ! 

[e>'d of act the third.] 


ACT THE FOURTH 

ScEKE THE First . — A cavern, dark except tcherc a gleam o/moon- 
light is seen on one syle of the JUrther end of if, sujyposed to be 
cast on it from a cranng [cretvee Remorse] in a part cf the 
cavern otit of sight 

[Fekdixaxd alone, an extinguished torch in his 
hand. 

Ferdinand. Drip! drip! drip! drip! — in such a place as 
this 

It has nothing else to do but drip ! drip ! drip ! 

I wish it had not dripp’d upon my torch. 

Faith ’twas a moving letter— very moving! 

His life in danger — no place safe but this. 5 

Twas bis turn now to talk of gratitude ! 

And yet— but no ! there can’t Ije such a villain. 

It cannot be I 

Thanks to that little cranny 

299 inierpoiattd by S. T, C. MS. TIL 1-3 £ras^d MS. IIL : om. Remorse, 

! water drop a 
dropping water— 

I would they had not fallen upon my Torch ! 

CSorr. in MS. JII, 

8 cannot] can n.»t cranny] crovic© Remorse. 5-6 In 

inrerftd commas. Kemerse. 
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Which lets the moonlight m ! I’ll go and sit by it. 

To peep at a tree, or see a he-goat’s beard, lo 

Or hear a cow or two breathe loud in their sleep, 

’Twere better than this dreary noise of water-drops ! 

[He goes out of sight, opposite to the patch of moon- 
light, [and returns. Remorse] returns after a 
minute’s elapse in an ecstasy of fear. 


A hellish pit ! O God— ’tis like my night-mair ! 

I was just in !— and those damn’d fingers of ice 

Which clutch’d my hair up ! Ha ! what ’s that ? it moved ! 

[Ferdinand stands [^no^i(ndess MS. Ill erased] 
staring at another recess in the cavern. In 
the mean time Osorio enters with a torch and 
hollas to him \liaUoes to Isidore Remorse]. 

Ferdinand. I swear, I saw a something moving there ! i6 
The moonshine came and went, like a flash of lightning. 

I swear, I saw it move ! 

[Osorio goes into the recess, then returns, and with 
great scorn. 

Osorio. A jutting clay-stone 

Drips on tiie long lank weed that gi-ows beneath ; 


12 MS, III erased. 

Between ii and 13 

(а) Any thing but this crash of water drops ! 

These dull abortive sounds that fret the silence 

With puny thwartings and mock opposition ! 

So beats the death-watch to a sick man’s ear Remorse. 

(б) Anything but this ( crash of water-drops 

I noise 
i scoffing 

At broken measure ( mocking intervals — 

Their discontinuous, interruptive sound 
{ These 

I With dull abortive &c. MS. Ill erased. 

Affixed to variant (a) 0/ 1 . 12 ‘ — this at all events is the final result of 
this correction.’ S. T. C. 

13 A hellish pit ! O God — 'tis that I dreamt of ! Con\ in MS. Ill : 
A hellish pit ! The very same I dreamt of! Remorse. Affixed to 13 ‘You 
mean like the dream presented to my miud when under the influence 
of the night-mare. This is most ludicrously expressed.* C. Ll[oyd] 
16 I swear that I saw something Remorse. 18 In the stage-directiim the last 
four words are omitted Renwrse. 19 Drips] Drops Remorse. 
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And the weed nods and drips. 

Ferdinand {forcing a faint laugh). A joke to laugh at ! 20 
It was not that which frighten'd me. my lord ! 

Osorio. What frightened you ? 

Ferdinand. You see that little cranny? 

But first permit me, 

[Ligfits his torch at Osorio’s, and tchilt lighting it. 
[A lighted torch in the hand 
Is no unpleasant object here — one’s breath 
Floats round the fiame, and makes as many colours 25 
As the thin clouds that travel near the moon. ] ' 

You see that cranny there? 

Osorio. WeU, what of that? 

Ferdinand. I walk’d up to it, meaning to sit there. 


^ The square brackets (which appear in both MSS.) seem to indicate 
that these words were an ‘ aside \ P. W. 1893, p. 499. Editor's Note. 


Betxceen 19 and 31 . 

Isidore. A jest to langh at ! 

It was not that which scar’d me, good my lord. 

Ordonio. What scarM you, then? 

Isidore. You see that little rift? 

But first permit me ! 

{Lights his torch at OaDOTao% and wkUe lighting it 
(A lighted torch in the hand 
Is no unpleasant object here — one's breath 
Floats round the flame, and makes as many colours 
As the thin clouds that travel near the moon.) 

You see that crevice there ? 

My torch extinguished by these water drops. 

And marking that the moonlight came from thence. 

I stept in to it, meaning to sit there ; 

But scarcely had I measured twenty paces — 

My body bending forward, yea, o’erbalanced 
Almost beyond recoil, on the dim brink 
Of a hugh chasm I stept. The shadowy moonsbine 
Filling the void so counterfeited substance, 

That my foot hung aslant adown the edge. 

Was it my own fear ? 

Fear too hath its instincts ! 

(And yet such dens as these are wildly told of. 

And there are beings that live, yet not for the eye) 

An arm of frost above and from behind me 

Pluck’d up and snatched me backward. Merciful Heaven! 

You smile I alas, even smiles look ghastly here ! 

My lord, I pray you, go yourself and view it. Remorse. 
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When I had reach’d it within twenty paces 

[Ferdinand sfaris as if he felt the tCiTor over again. 

Merciful Heaven ! Do go, my loi'd ! and look. 30 

[Osorio goes and returns. 

Osorio. It must have shot some pleasant feelings thro’ you? 
Ferdinand. If every atom of a dead man s flesh 
Should move, each one with a particular life, 

Yet all as cold as ever — ’twas just so I 

Or if it drizzled needle-points of frost 35 

Upon a feverish head made suddenly bald — 

Osorio (interi'upting him). Why, Ferdinand ! I blush for thy 
cowardice. 

It would have startled any man, I grant thee. 

But such a panic. 

Ferdinand. When a boy, my lord ! 

I could have sat whole hours beside that chasm, 4 ® 

Push’d in huge stones and heard them thump and rattle 
Against its horrid sides ; and hung my head 
Low down, and listen’d till the heavy fi*agments 
Sunk, with faint crash, in that still groaning well, 

Which never thirsty pilgrim blest, which never 45 

A living thing came near; unless, perchance, 

Some blind-worm battens on the ropy mould. 

Close at its edge. 

Osof'io. Art thou more coward now? 

Ferdinand. Call him that fears his fellow-men a coward. 

I fear not man. But this inhuman cavern 5 ® 

It were too bad a prison-house for goblins. 

Besides (you’ll laugh, my lord !) but true it is. 

My last night’s sleep was very sorely haunted ^ 


* Against this passage Coleridge has written in MS. II : — ‘ This will be 
held by many for a mere Tragedy-dream — by many who have never given 
themselves the trouble to ask themselves from what grounds dreams 
pleased in Tragedy, and wherefore they have become so common. 


33 move] creep Betnorse. 35 if] had Remorse. 

37 "9 Ordotiio. Why, Isidore, 

I blush for thy cowardice. It might have startled, 

I grant you, even a brave man for a moment — Remorse. 

41 thump] strike CSorr. in MS. Ill, Remorse. 42 and] then Remorse. 
44 Sunk with a faint splash in that groaning Oorr. in MS. Ill, Sunk] 
Sank Remorse. 49 fellow-men] fellow man Rertnoi'se. 52 laugh] 

smile Retnorse. 
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By what had pass’d between us in the morning. 

I saw you in a thousand hideous ways, 55 

And doz'd and started, doz’d again and started. 

I do entreat your lordship to believe me. 

In ray last dream 

Osorio, Well ? 

Ferdinand. I was in the act 

Of falling down that chasm, when Alhadra 
Waked me. She heard my heart beat ! 

Osorio. Strange enough ! 6o 

Had you been here before? 

Ferdimnd. Never, my lord ! 

But my eyes do not see it now more clearly 
Than in my dream I saw that very chasm. 

[Osorio stands in a deep study — then, after a 
pause. 

Osorio. There is no reason why it should be so. 

And 5’et it is. 

Ferdinand. What is, my lord ? 

Osorio. Unpleasant 65 

To kill a man ! 

Ferdinand. Except in self-defence. 

I believe, however, that in the present case, the whole is here psycho- 
logically true and accurate. Propheticiil dreams are things of nature, 
and explicable by that law of the mind iu which where dim ideas are 
connected with vivid feelings. Perception and Imagination insinuate 
themselves and mix with the forms of Recollection, till the Present 
appears to exactly correspond with the Past. Whatever is partially like, 
the Imagination will gradually represent as wholly like— a law of our 
nature which, when it is perfectly understood, woe to the great city 
Babylon — to all the superstitions of Men ! ’ P. R'., 1893, p. 499. 


Bcfictcn 54 a fid 57 : 

0 sleep of horrors ! Now run down and stared at 
By forms so hideous that they mock remembrance— 

Now seeing nothing and imagining nothing, 

But only being afraid — stifled with fear I 

While every goodly or familiar form 

Had a strange power of breathing terror round me ! 

1 saw you in a thousand fearful shapes ; 

And I entreat your lordship to believe me, Eemorse. 

56 om. Remorse. 62 my] mine Remorse. 64 Ord. 'after a pause). 

I know not why it should be ! yet it is — Remorse. 65 Abhorrent 

from our nature, Remorse. 
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Osorio. Why that’s my case: and yet ’tis still unpleasant. 
At least I find it so ! But you, perhaps, 

Have stronger nerves? 

Ferdimnd, Something doth trouble you. 

How can I serve you ? By the life you gave me, 70 

By all that makes that life of value to me. 

My wife, my babes, my honour, I swear to you, 

Name it, and I will toil to do the thing, 

If it be innocent ! But this, my lord ! 

Is not a place where you could perpetrate, 75 

No, nor propose a wicked thing. The darkness 
(When ten yards off, we know, ’tis chearful moonlight) 
Collects the guilt and crowds it round the heart. 

It must be innocent. 

Osorio. Thyself be judge. 

[Osorio walks round the cavern — then looking 
round it. 

One of our family knew this place well. 80 

Ferdinand. Who? when? my lord. 

Osorio. 'Wiat boots it who or when ? 

Hang up the torch. I’ll tell his tale to thee. 

[l^ey hang [up\ their torches in some shelf of 
seme ridge in Remorse] the cavern. 

Osorio. He was a man different from other men, 

And he despised them, yet revered himself.' 

Ferdinand. What ? he was mad ? 

Osorio. All men seem’d mad to him, 


1 Against this passage Coleridge writes in MS. II : — ‘ Under the mask 
of th6 third person Osorio relates his own story, as in the delusion of self- 
justification and pride, it appeared to himself— at least as he wished it to 
appear to himself.* P. IT,, 1893 , p. 499 . 

^ Osorio darkly, and in the feeling of self-justification, tells what he 
conceives of his own character and actions — speaking of himself in the 
third person.’ MS. HI. 


67-70 

Ord. Why that ’s my case ! and yet the soul recoils from it — 

’Tis so with me at least. But you, perhaps, 

Have sterner feelings ? 

Isid. Something troubles you. 

How shall I serve you ? Remorse. 

77 yards] strides Remorse. 80 Stage-direction (m. Remorse. 822 
the] thy Remorse. 

Behceen 84 and 88 

Isid. {aside). He ? He despised ? Thou’i’t speaking of thyself ! 

I am on my guard however : no surprise [Tlien to Ordokio. 

Remorse. 
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Their actions noisome folly, and their talk — 

A goose's gabble was more musical. 

Nature had made him for some other planet, 

And press’d his soul into a human shape 
By accident or malice. In this world 
He found no fit companion ! 

Ferdinand. Ah, poor wretch ! 

Madmen are mostly proud. 

Osorio. He walk’d alone, 

And phantasies, unsought for, troubled him. 

Something within would still be shadowing out 
All possibilities, and with these shadows 
His mind held daUiance. Once, as so it happen’d, 

A fancy cross’d him wilder than the rest: 

To this in moody murmur, and low voice, 

He 3^elded utterance as some talk in sleep. 

The man who heard him 

Why didst thou look round? too 
Ferdinand. I have a prattler thi'ee years old, my lord ! 

In truth he is my darling. As I went 

From forth my door, he made a moan in sleep — 

But I am talking idly — pray go on! 

And what did this man ? 

Osorio. With his human hand T05 

He gave a being and reality 
To that wild fancy of a possible thing. 

Well it was done. [Tlten very toildly. 

Why babblest thou of guilt? 

The deed was done, and it pass’d fairly ofiF. 

And he, whose tale I tell thee — dost thou listen ? tio 

Ferdinand. I would, my lord, you were by my fireside! 
I’d listen to you with an eager eye, 

Tho’ you began this cloudy tale at midnight. 

But I do listen — pray proceed, my lord ! 

Osorio. Where was I? 

Ferdinapid. He of whom you tell the tale — 115 

Osorio. Surveying all things with a quiet scorn 

86-7 om. Bttncrse. 

91- a Jsulorr. Of himself he spesks. 

Alas ! poor wretch ! 

Had men, Ac., Remorse. 

93 phantasies] phantom thoughts Remorse. 104 go on] proceed 

Remorae. 105 his] this Remorse. 106 being] substance Remorse. 

108 Stage>direction om. Remorse. 


86 


90 
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Tamed himself down to living purposes, 

The occupations and the semblances ^ 

Of ordinary men — and such he seem’d. 

But that some over-ready agent — he 

Ferdinatid. Ah ! what of him, my lord ? 

Osorio. . p proved a Viliam; 

Betray’d the mystery to a brother villain ; 

And they between them hatch’d a damned plot 

To hunt him down to infamy and death 

To share the wealth of a most noble family, *’5 

And stain the honour of an orphan lady 

With barbarous mixture and unnatural union. 

What did the Velez? I am proud of the name. 

Since he dared do it. 

[Osorio grasps his sword and turns off from Fee* 
DiNAND, then, after a pause, returns. 

Osorio. Our links burn dimly. 

Ferdinand. A dark tale darkly finish’d ! Nay, my lord 1 
Tell what he did. 

Osorio (fiorcdy). That which his wisdom prompted. 

He made the traitor meet him in this cavern. 

And here he kill’d the traitor. 

Ferdinand. No! — the fool. 

He had not wit enough to be a traitor. 

Poor thick-eyed beetle ! not to have foreseen i35 

That he, who gull’d thee with a whimper’d lie 


To murder Ms oion brother, would not scruple 
To murder tJtee, if e’er his guilt grew jealous 
And he could steal upon thee in the dark! 

Osorio. Thou would’st not then have come, if 

Ferdinand. 0 yes, my lord ! 140 

I would have met him arm’d, and seared the coward! 

[Pebdinand throws off his robe, shews Mmsdf 
armed, and draws his sword. 

Osorio. Now this is excellent, and warms the blood ! 

My heart was drawing back, drawing me back 


120 some] same Remorse, 

I2I-2 He proved a traitor. 

Betrayed the mystery to a brother traitor Remorse, 
125-7 om. Remorse. 131 Stage-direction om. Remorse, 
Between 143 and 145. 

With weak and womanish scmples* Now my vengeance 
Beckons me onwards with a warrior’s mien, 
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With womanish pulls of pity. Dusky slave. 

Now I will kill thee pleasantly, and count it 145 

Among my comfortable thoughts hereafter. 

Ferdhiand. And all my little ones fatherless! Die thou 
first 

[They fight Osorio disarms PEBDiiiAia), and in 
disamung him^ throtcs his stcord ttp that recess^ 
opposite to ichkh they tcere standing. 

Ferdinand {springing wildly totcards Osorio). Still I can 
strangle thee ! 

Osorio. F\b,y, fool ! stand off. 

1^11 kill thee — but not so ! Go fetch thy sword. 

[Ferdixajo) hurties into the recess with his torch. 
Osorio follows him, and in a moment returns 
alone. 

Osorio, Now — this was luck ! No bloodstains, no dead 
body! 150 

His dream, too, is made out. Now for his friend.* [£Lrif. 

* Against this line Coleridge writes in MS. II : — * Osorio hag thrust 
Ferdinand down the chasm. I think, it an important instance how 
Dreams and Prophecies cooperate to their own completion.’ P. TV., 1893, 
p. 501. 


And claims that life, my pity robb’d her of — 

Now will I kill thee, thankless slave, and count it Jtiefnorse. 

Ajffixed to T47. FenUnand on hearing the threat of Osorfo feels a mosnentarg 
horror at the cotise^juences of his being killed j and in tones of mingled fear and 
sorrow — 

And all my little ones fatherless 1 
then bursting into indignation * Die thou first JfS. III. 

After 147 [They fight. Obx>onio disarms Istdore, and in disarming him 
throws his sicxyrd up that rectss opposite fo which they were standing. Isidore 
hurries into the recess irifA his torch, Obdokio him ; a loud cry of Traitor I 

Monster / ’ is heard from the cavern, and in a moment O&dohio returns alone. 
Ordonio. I have burl'd him down the chasm ! treason for treason. 

He dreamt of it, henceforward let him sleep, 

A dreamless sleep, from which no wife can wake him. 

His dream too is made out — Now for his friend. [Pzi/. Obdokio, 

JRemorse. 

148-51 otn. Remorse, 150 Now] So MS. III. 

Ajfired to 150. 'Ferdinand’s death is not sufficiently explained to the 
Audience. There should be a struggling behind the scene, as if Osorio 
had taken him unawares, and was hurrying him down the Precipice. 
An exclamation or even groans would add still more to the interest of the 
scene.' ifS. Ill erased. 
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Scene dtanges to the court before the Castk 
of Velez- 

Makia and her Foster-Motheb. 

Maria. And when I heard that you desir^ to see me, 

I thought your business was to tell me of him. 

Foster-Mother. I never saw the Moor, whom you describe. 
Maria. T*is strange! he spake of you familiarly 15? 

153-334 om. Remorse, vide ante The Foster-Mother’s Tale : a Dramatic 
Fragment, pp. 182-4. 

Beliceefi 152 and 246 : 

SCKNB II 

Tht interior Court of a Saracenic or Gothic Castle tcith the iron gate of 
a dungeon ristUe. 

Teresa. Heart-chilling Superstition ! thou canst glaze 
Ev’n Pity’s eye with her own frozen tear. 

In vain I urge the tortures that await him : 

Even Selma, reverend guardian of my childhood, 

My second mother, shuts her heart against me ! 

Well, I have won from her what most imports 
The present need, this secret of the dungeon 
Known only to herself. — A Moor ! a Sorcerer ! 

No, I have faith, that nature ne'er permitted 
Baseness to wear a form so noble. True, 

I doubt not, that Ordonio had suborned him 
To act some part in some unholy fraud ; 

As little doubt, that for some unknown purpose 
He hath baffled his suborner, terror-struck him, 

And that Ordonio meditates revenge ! 

But my resolve is fixed ! myself will rescue him, 

And learn if haply he knew aught of Alvar. 

Enter Valdez. 

Valdez. Still sad? — and gazing at the massive door 
Of that fell dungeon which thou ne'er had'st sight of. 

Save what, perchance, thy infant fancy shap’d it 
When the nurse still’d thy cries with unmeant threats. 

Now by my faith, girl ! this same wizard haunts thee ! 

A stately man, and eloquent and tender — 

Who then need wonder if a lady sighs 

Even at the thought of what these stern Dominicans — 

Teresa. The horror of their ghastly punishments 
Doth so o’ertop the height of all compassion, 

That I should feel too little for mine enemy. 

If it were possible I could feel more, 

Even though the dearest inmates of our household 
Were doom’d to suffer them. That such things are— Remorse. 
155 Maria. *Tis strange] Teresa. 'Tis said MS. III. 
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As mine and Albert’s common foster-mother. 

Foster-Mother. Now blessings on the man, whoe’er he be, 
That join d your names with mine ! O my sweet lady, 

As often as I think of those dear times 

When you two little ones would stand at eve, 160 

On each side of my chair, and make me learn 

All you had learnt in the day ; and how to talk 

In gentle phrase, then bid me sing to you, 

Tis more like heaven to come, that what Ims been ! 

Maria. O my dear mother ! this strange man has left me 
Wilder’d with wilder fancies than yon moon 166 

Breeds in the love-sick maid — who gazes at it 
Till lost in inward vision, with wet eye 
She gazes idly! But that entrance, mother! 

Foster-Mother. Can no one hear ? It is a perilous tale ! 

Maria. No one. 

Foster-Mother. My husband’s father told it me, 

Poor old LeonL Angels rest his soul ! 

He was a woodman, and could fell and saw 
With lusty arm. You know that huge round beam 
Which props the hanging wall of the old chapel? 

Beneath that tree, while yet it was a tree, 

He found a baby wrapt in mosses, lined 
With thistle-beards, and such small locks of wool 
As hang on brambles. Well, he brought him home, 

And rear’d him at the then Lord Velez’ cost. 

And so the babe grew up a pretty boy. 

A pretty boy, but most unteachable — 

And never learnt a prayer, nor told a bead, 

But knew the names of birds, and mock’d their notes, 

And whistled, as he were a bird himself. 185 

And all the autumn ’twas his only play 
To get the seeds of wild flowers, and to plant them 
With earth and water on the stumps of trees. 

A friar who gather’d simples in the wood, 

A grey-hair’d man — he loved this little boy, 190 


171 


175 


180 


157 FogUr-MoiAerl Seima Corr. in MS. III. 

165--6 O honor’d Selma ! this strange man has left me 

Wilder’d with stranger fanciesHhan yon moon Corr. in MS.IJI. 
169 She gazes idly ! Ter. But that entrance, Selma Corr. tn MS. Ill, 170 
Fooier-Moth^^ Solma Corr. in MS. III. 171 Maria^ Teresa, Foster-Mother^ 
Setma Corr. tn MS. III. l^a Leoni] Sesina Corr. in MS. Ill, 180 Velez] 
Valdez Corr. in MS, HI. 
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200 


205 


210 


The boy loved him-and, when the friar taught him, 

He soon could write with the pen ; and from that time 
Lived chiefly at the convent or the castle. 

So he became a very learned youth. 

But 0 ! poor wretch— he read, and read, and read. 

Till his brain turn’d — and ere his twentieth year, 

He had unlawful thoughts of many things. 

And though he pray’d, he never loved to pray 
With holy men, nor in a holy place. 

But yet his speech, it was so soft and sweet. 

The late Lord Velez ne’er was wearied with him, 

An d once as by the north side of the chapel 
They stood together, chain’d in deep discourse. 

The earth heav’d under them wdth such a gr^n. 

That the waU totter’d, and had well-nigh fall’n 
Right on their heads. My lord was sorely frighten’d ; 

A fever seiz’d him ; and he made confession 
Of all the heretical and lawless talk 

Which brought this judgment: so the youth was seizd 
And cast into that hole. My husband’s father 
Sobb’d like a child — it almost broke his heart. 

An d once as he was working in the cellar, 

He heard a voice distinctly ; ’twas the youth’s. 

Who sung a doleful song about green fields. 

How sweet it were on lake or wild savannah 
To hunt for food, and be a naked man. 

And wander up and down at liberty. 

He always doted on the youth, and now 
TTig love grew desperate ; and defying death. 

He made that cunning entrance I described: 

And the young man escaped. 

j^aria. ’Tis a sweet tale: 

Such as would lull a list’ning child to sleep, 

TTia rosy face besoU’d with unwiped tears. 

An d what became of him ? 

Ihster-Mothcr. He went on shipboard 

With those bold voyagers, who made discovery 
Of golden lands ; Leoni’s younger brother 
Went likewise, and when he return’d to Spain, 

He told Leoni that the poor mad youth, 

301 Velez] Valdez Corr. in MS. 111. sia And once as he was working 
near this dungeon Cbrr. in MS. III. aai Ifarfo] Teresa Corr. in MS. III. 
336 Leoni’s] Sesina's Corr. in MS. UI. aaS leoni] Sesina Carr, in MS. HI. 
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Soon after they arrived in that new world, 

In spite of his dissuasion seized a boat, 

And all alone set sail by silent moonlight, 

Up a great river, great as any sea. 

And ne’er was heard of more ; but ’tis supposed 
He liv d and died among the savage men. 


JEnter Vixez. 

T elez. Still sad, Maria ? This same wizard haunts you. 235 
Maria. O Christ ! the tortures that hang o’er his head. 

If ye betray him to these holy brethren 

Vehs (with a iind of sneer). A portly man, and eloquent, 
and tender ! 

In truth, I shall not wonder if you mourn 
That their rude grasp should seize on such a victim. 240 
Maria* The horror of theii' ghastly punishments 
Doth so o’ertop the height of sympathy, 

That I should feel too little for mine enemy — 

Ah ! far too little— if ’twere possible, 

I could feel more, even tho’ my child or husband 24^ 

Were doom’d to suffer them! That such things are 

Yelez, Hush ! thoughtless woman ! 

Nay — it wakes within me 

More than a woman’s spirit. 

Velez {angrily). No more of this*— 

I can endure no more. 

Foster-Mother. My honour’d master! 

Lord Albert used to talk so. 

Maria. Yes I my mother ! 250 

These are niy Albert’s lessons, and I con them 
With more delight than, in my fondest hour, 

I bend me o’er his portrait, 

T elez {to the Foster-Mother). My good woman, 

You may retire. [Exit the Foster-3Iothi:b. 

Velez. We have mourn’d for Albert. 


B^t\c«:n 248 and 255 ; 

What if Monriedro or his creatures hear us I 
I dare not listen to you. 

Ttresa. My honoured lord. 

These were my Alvar's lessons, and \vheDe*er 
I bend me o'er his portrait, I repeat them. 

As if to give* a voice to the mute im.-vge. 

yaJtlec. We have mourned for Alvar, 

Of his sad fate there now remains no doubt. 

Have I no other son ? Be^orse. 
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Have I no living son? 

Maria- Speak not of him ! 255 

That low imposture — my heart sickens at it, 

If it be madness, must I wed a madman ? 

And if not madness, there is mystery, 

And guilt doth lurk behind it ! 

Is this well? 

Maria- Yes ! it is truth. Saw you his countenance ? 360 
How rage, remorse, and scorn, and stupid fear, 

Displac’d each other with swift interchanges? 

If this were all assumed, as you believe, 

He must needs be a most consummate actor ; 

And hath so vast a power to deceive me, 265 

I never could be safe. And why assume 
The semblance of such execrable feelings? 

Vdez. Ungrateful woman ! I have tried to stifle 
An old man’s passion ! Was it not enough 
That thou hast made my son a restless man, 270 


256 That low imposture ! That mysterious picture I Kanorsc. 257 

it] this Remorse. 

Between 262 and 268 : 

0 that I had indeed the sorcerer's power.— 

1 would call up before thine eyes the image 
Of my betrothed Alvar, of thy first-born ! 

His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead, 

His tender smiles, love’s day-dawn on his lips ! 

That spiritual and almost heavenly light 
In his commanding eye — his mien heroic, 

Virtue’s own native heraldry ! to man 
Genial, and pleasant to his guardian angel. 

Whene’er he gladden’d, how the gladness spread 
Wide round him ! and when oft with swelling tears, 

Flash’d through by indignation, he bewail’d 
The wrongs of Belgium’s martyr’d patriots, 

Oh, what a grief was there — for joy to envy. 

Or gaze upon enamour’d ! 

O my father! 

Recall that morning when we knelt together, 

And thou didst bless our loves ! O even now, 

Even now, my sire ! to thy mind’s eye present him. 

As at that moment he rose up before thee, 

Stately, with beaming look ! Place, place beside him 
Ordonio’s dark perturbed countenance ! 

Then bid me (Oh thou could’st not) bid me turn 
From him, the joy, the triumph of our kind ! 

To take in exchange that brooding man, who never 
Lifts up his eye from the earth, unless to scowl. Remorse. 
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Banish’d his health and half-unhinged his reason, 

But that thou wilt insult him with suspicion, 

And toil to blast his honour? I am old — 

A comfortless old man ! Thou shalt not stay 
Beneath my roof ! 

[Francesco enters and stands listwing, 
Velez, Repent and marry him — 375 

Or to the convent. 

Francesco {muttering). Good ! good ! very good I 
Maria, Nay, grant me some small pittance of my fortune. 
And I will live a solitary woman, 

Or my poor foster-mother and her grandsons 
May be my household. 

Framesco {advancing), I abhor a listener; a 80 

But you spoke so, I could not choose but hear you, 

I pray, my lord ! will you embolden me 
To ask you why this lady doth prefer 
To live in lonely sort, without a friend 
Or fit companion? 

Velez, Bid her answer you. 385 

Maria, Nature will be my friend and fit companion. 

[Turns off from them, 

374-86 (Thou shall not stay . . . companion) om. Remorse, 

Between 274-67 : 

Teresa, O grief! to hear 

Hateful intreaties froux a voice we love ! 

Enter a Pkasaht cmd presents a tetter to Vaxjobz. 

VcUdes {reading it), * He dares not venture hither ! * Why what 
can this mean? 

* Lest the Familiars of the Inquisition, 

That watch around my gates, should intercept him ; 

But he conjures me, that without delay 
I to him — for my own sake entreats me 

To guard from danger him I hold imprison’d — 

He will reveal a secret, the joy of which 

Will even outweigh the sorrow.* — Why what can this be ? 

Perchance it is some Moorish stratagem, 

To have in me a hostage for bis safety. 

Nay, that they dare not ! Ho ! collect my servants ! 

I will go thither— let them arm themselves. {Exit Y auokm, 

Teresa {alone). The moon is high in heaven, and all is hush'd. 
Yet anxious listener ! I have seem’d to hear 
A low dead thunder mutter thro* the night. 

As 'twere a giant angry in his sleep. 

O Alvar I Alvar ! tec. Remorse, 

J/ter 376 And all his wealth perhaps come to the Church MS 111. 
erased. 
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0 Albert ! Albert ! that they could return, 

Those blessed days, that imitated heaven ! 

When we two wont to walk at evening-tide ; 

When we saw nought but beauty ; when we heard 
The voice of that Almighty One, who lov’d us. 

In every gale that breath’d, and wave that murmur’d ! 
0 we have listen’d, even till high-wrought pleasure 
Hath half-assumed the countenance of grief. 

And the deep sigh seem’d to heave up a weight 
Of bliss, that press’d too heavy on the heart. 


390 


295 


•>89 6veDing-tideJ eventide ReiPOi's^. 296-334 
am ^96 . „ , , 

And this majestic Moor, seems he not one 
Who oft and long communing with my Alvar, 

Hath drunk in kindred lustre from his presence, 

And guides me to him with reflected light? 

What if in yon dark dungeon coward treachery 
Be groping for him with envenomed poniard — 

Hence womanish fears, traitors to love and duty — 
m free him. Tebesa. 

SCEJIE III 

The mountains hy moonlight Alhapra oXone in a Moorish dress. 
Alhadra, Yon hanging woods, that touch’d by autumn seem 
As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold ; 

(The hanging Act V, 1. 41. 

(The flower-like woods, most lovely in decay, 

The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands, 

Lie in the silent moonshine: and the owl, 

(Strange ! very strange !) the scritch-owl only wakes ! 

^le voice, sole eye of all this world of beauty ! 

Unless, perhaps, she sing her screeching song 
To a herd of wolves, that skulk athirst for blood. 

Why such a thing am I?— Where are these men? 

I need the sympathy of human faces. 

To beat away this deep contempt for all things. 

Which quenches my revenge. O ! would to Alla, 

The raven, or the sea-mew, were appointed 
To bring me food ! or rather that my soul 
Gould drink in life from the universal air ! 

It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some Ocean’s boundless solitude. 

To float for ever with a careless course, 

And think myself the only being alive. 

[Vide post Osorio, Act V, 11. 39-56.] 

Hy children ! — ^Isidore’s children ! — Son of Valdez, 

This hath new strung mine arm. Thou coward tyrant ! 

To stupify a woman’s heart with anguish, 

pp 
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Francesco. But in the convent, lady, you would have 
Such aids as might preserve you from perdition. 

There you might dwell. 

Maria. With tame and credulous faith, 

Mad melancholy, antic merriment, 300 

Leanness, disquietude, and secret pangs ! 

0 God! it is a horrid thing to know 

That each pale wretch, who sits and drops her beads 
Had once a mind, which might have given her wings 
Such as the angels wear! 

Fmncesco (stifling his mge). Where is your son, my lord ? 305 
Vele^- I have not seen him, father, since he left you. 
Francesco- His lordship’s generous nature hath deceiv’d him! 
TMt Ferdinand (or if not he his wdfe) 

1 have fresh evidence — are infidels. 

We are not safe until they are rooted out. 3 >o 

Maria- Thou man, who call’st thyself the minister 
Of Him whose law was love unutterable! 

Why is thy soul so parch’d with cruelty, 

That still thou thirstest for thy brother’s blood? 

Velez (rapidlg). Father! I have long suspected it— her 
brain — 

Heed it not, father I 

Francesco- Nay — but I must heed it. 

Maria. Thou miserable man! I fear thee not, 

Nor prize a life which soon may weary me. 

Bear witness, Heav’n ! I neither scorn nor hate him— 320 
But O! ’tis wearisome to mourn for evils, 

Still mourn, and have no power to remedy! [Exit Makia. 

Francesco- My lord ! I shall presume to wait on you 
To-morrow early. 

Y^jes- Be it so, good father I [Exit Francesco. 

Vdez (alone)- I do want solace, but not such as thine ! 3*5 

The moon is high in heaven, and my eyes ache. 

But not with sleep. Well — it is ever so. 

A child, a child is born ! and the fond heart 
Dances ! and yet the childless are most happy. 

Till she forgot — even that she was a mother 1 

I She fixes her eye on the earth. Then drop m one after awther^ 
from different parts qf the stage, a considerable number of 
Moreseoes, aU tn IfoorrsA garments and hCocrish armofur. 
They form a circle at a distance round Autadba, and remain 
silent tai Naomi enfers, Bemorse, 
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[Scene changes to the mountains hy moonlight. 
Alhadra alone in a l^loorisli dress^ hev eyes 
fixed on the earth. Then drop in one after 
another j frotn dijfcient parts of the stagey a 
considerable number of Morescoes, all in their 
Moorish garments. Tliey form a circU at a 
distance round Alhadra. After a pause one 
of the Morescoes to the man who stands next 
to him. 

First Moresco. The law which forced these Christian dresses 

on us, ^ 

’Twere pleasant to cleave down the wretch who framed it. 
Second. Yet ’tis not well to trample on it idly. 

First. Our countiy robes are dear. 

Second. And like dear friends, 

May chance to prove most perilous informers. 

[A third Moresco j Naomi, advances from oat the chxlc. 
Naomi. Woman ! may Alla and the prophet bless thee ! 335 
We have obey’d thy cdl. Where is our chief? 

And why didst thou enjoin the Moorish garments? 

Alhadm (lifting up [raising Remorse] her eyes, and looking 
round on the circle). 

WaiTiors of Mahomet, faithful in the battle, 

My countrymen ! Come ye prepared to work 
An honourable deed ? And would ye work it 340 

In the slave s garb ? Curse on those Chiistian roljes I 
They are speZ 2 -blasted ; and whoever wears them, 

TTis arm shrinks wither’d, his heart melts away, 

And his bones soften ! 

Naomi. Where is Ferdinand? 

Alhadra (m a deep low voice). This night I went from forth 
my house, and left 34 .^ 

His children all asleep ; and he was living ! 

And I return’d, and found them still asleep — 

But he had perish’d. 

All. Perished ? 

Alhadra. He had perish’d! 

Sleep on, poor babes ! not one of you doth know 

That he is fatherless, a desolate orphan! 350 

Why shouM we wake them? Can an infant’s arm 

337 the] these Remorse. 342 ^T^elt-blasted] spell-blasted Remorse. 

345 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 348 AH Morescoes. Remorse. 
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Revenge his murder? 

One to Another, Did she say his murder? 

Naomi, Murder’d? Not murder’d? 

Alkadra. Murder’d by a Chrktian ! 

[Thetj allj at oncCy draic their sabres, 
AlJiadra {to Naomi, who on hein/f addressed again advances 
from the circle). Brother of Zagri ! fling away thy sword : 
This is thy chieftain s ! [He steps forward to take it. 

Dost thou dare receive it? 355 

For I have sworn by AUa and the prophet, 

No tear shall dim these eyes, this woman’s heart 
Shall heave no groan, till I have seen that sword 
Wet with the blood of all the house of Velez! 

Enter Maurice. 

All. A spy! a spy! [They seize him, 

Maurice, Off! off! unhand me, slaves! 360 

[After much struggling he disengages himself and 
draws his stcof'd, 

Naomi {to AlJtadra), Speak ! shall we kill him ? 

Maurice, Yes! ye can kill a man, 

Some twenty of you ! But ye ai-e Spanish slaves ! 

And slaves are always cruel, always cowards. 

Alkadra, That man has spoken truth. Whence and who 
art thou? 

Maurice, I seek a dear friend, whom for aught I know 365 
The son of Velez hath hired one of you 
To murder! Say, do ye know aught of Albert? 

Alhadra {starling), Albert? — three years ago I heard that 
name 

Murmur’d in sleep! High-minded foreigner! 

Mix thy revenge with mine, and stand among us, 370 

[Maurice stands among the Morescoes. 
Alhadra, Was not Osorio my husband’s friend? 

Old Man. He kill’d my son in battle ; yet our chieftain 
Forced me to sheathe my dagger. See — the point 
Is bright, unrusted with the villaia’s blood ! 

Alhadra, He is your chieftain’s murderer ! 


352 Oiie to Anofhtr^ One Uurtscoc 'to another). Remorse. 353 Murder? 
Not murder'd? Remoise, After 353 [Stage-direction] Alhadm (to Aaowt, 
who adturtces from the circle Renuyrse, 359 liousel sons MS. Ill, Wet 
with the life-blood of the son of Valdez Remorse, Afer 359 Warville. 
MS. Ill, {A panse, Ordonio was your chieftain’s murderer Remorse. 
360 70 Ertfseu* MS. HI. 3^75 373-8o F.rased MS. Ill, 
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KaomL , 

AU (dropping on one knee). • 375 

Alhadra. This night a reeking slave came with loud pant, 
Gave Ferdinand a letter, and departed, 

Swift as he came. Pale, with unquiet looks. 

He read the scroll. 

Maurice. Its purport ? 

Alhadra. Yes, I ask’d it. 

He answer’d me, ‘Alhadra! thou art worthy 38 ° 

A nobler secret; but I have been faithful 
To this bad man, and faithful I will be.’ 

He said, and arm’d himself, and lit a torch ; 

Then kiss’d his children, each one on its pillow. 

And hurried from me. But I follow’d him 385 

At distance, till I saw him enter there. 

Naomi. The cavern? 

Alhadra. Yes— the mouth of yonder cavern. 

After a pause I saw the son of Velez 
Rush by with flaring torch ; he likewise enter’d 
There was another and a longer pause — 39° 

And once, methought, I heard the clash of swords. 

And soon the son of Velez reappear’d. 

He flung his torch towards the moon in sport. 

And seem’d as he were mirthful! I stood listening 
Impatient for the footsteps of my husband ! 395 

Maurice. Thou called’st him ? 

Alhadra. I crept into the cavern : 

375 stage-direction AU (kneeling). Remorse. After 375 Alhadra. This 
night your chieftain armed himself Remorse. Affixed to 375 (not in 

S, T. C.'s haiidicriting) and erased : 

Naomi, 

Proceed, proceed, Alhadra. 

Alhadra, 

Yestermorning 

He stood before our liouse, startful and gloomy, 

And stirred up fierce dispute with Ferdinand, 

I saw him when the vehement Gripe of Conscience 
Had wrenched his features to a visible agony. 

When he was gone Ferdinand sighed out ‘ Villain ' 

And spake no other word. 

Wan'iUe (mourti/uUy), 

The brother of Albert. MS, III erased, 

[Note, — Warville was a character introduced into the deleted passage 
360-70, the name being always altered by S. T. C. to ‘Maurice*.] 

376-84 oMi. Remorse, 384 its] their Cojt. in MS, III. 386 tAcre] there 
Remorse, 388 a pause] a while Remorse, 
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’Twas dark and very silent. [Then wildly. 

What said’st thou? 

No, no ! I did not dai*e call, Ferdinand ! 

Lest I should hear no answer. A brief while, 

Belike, I lost all thought and memory 400 

Of that for which I came ! After that pause, 

0 God ! I heard a groan ! — and follow'd it. 

And yet another groan — which guided me 
Into a strange recess — and thei*e was light j 

A hideous light! his torch lay on the ground — 405 

Its flame burnt dimly o'er a chasm’s brink, 

1 spake — and ivhile I spake, a feeble groan 

Came from that chasm I It was his last ! his death groan ! 
Maurice. Comfort her, comfort her, Almighty Father! 
Alhadm. I stood in unimaginable trance 410 

And agony, that cannot be I'emember’d, 

Listening with hon*id hope to heai* a gi'oan ! 

But I had heard his last — my husband's death-groan ! 
Naomi. Haste ! let us go ! 

Alhadra. I look’d far down the pit 

My sight was bounded by a jutting fragment, 415 

And it was stain'd with blood ! Then first I shriek’d ! 

My eyeballs burnt ! my brain grew hot as fire I 
And all the hanging drops of the wet roof 
Turn’d into blood. I saw them turn to blood ! 

And I was leaping wildly down the chasm 420 

When on the further brink I saw his sword, 

And it said, Vengeance ! Cui'ses on my tongue ! 

The moon bath moved in heaven, and I am here, 

And he hath not had vengeance! Ferdinand! 

Spirit of Fei-dinand ! thy murderer lives ! 4*5 

Away ! away ! {She ruslies off. all folioicing. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT 

397 Stage-directiOD Remorse. 399 A brief while] A little while 
Cm i\ MS. Ill eras^l. 403 God] Heaven Remorse. 404 light] light 
Renu:^se. 405 hid€>:>its] hideous Reifiorse. 407 while] whilst Remorse. 

409 Erased MS. III. Saomi. Comfort her, Alla ! Remorse. 414 go] 

onward Remorst 421 his] the MS. HI. A/ftr 435 All. Away! away! 
her. Iltutorse. 
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ACT THE FIFTH 


Scene the First. — The Sea S]tor€. 

Naomi and a Moresco. 

Moresci), This was no time for fi'eaks of useless vengeance. 
Xaomi. True ! but Francesco, the Inquisitor. 

Thou know’st the bloodhound— ‘twas a strong temptation. 
And when they pass’d within a mile of his house. 

We could not curb them in. They swore by Mahomet. 5 
It were a deed of treachery to their brethren 
To sail from Spain and leave that man alive. 

Moresco, Where is Alhadra? 

Xaomi moved steadily on 

Unsweiwing from tlie path of her i-esolve. 

Yet each strange object fix’d her eye: for grief 10 

Doth love to dally with fantastic shapes. 

And smiling, like a sickly moralist, 

Gives some resemblance of her own concerns 
To the stmws of chance, and things inanimate. 

I seek her here ; stand thou upon the watch. 15 

[Exit Moresco. 

Xaomi {lookimj wistrfdli/ to the distance). Stretch’d on the 
rock ! It must be she — Alhadra ! 

[Alhadra rises from the rock, and ndcanccs slowly, 
as if musing, 

Xaotni, Once more, well met ! what ponder'st thou so deeply ? 
Alhadra. I scarce can tell thee! For my many thoughts 
Troubled me, till with blank and naked mind 
I only listen'd to the dashing billows. 20 

It seems to me, I could have closed my eyes 
And wak’d without a dream of what has pass'd ; 

So well it counterfeited quietness. 

This wearied heart of mine I 

Xaofni, Tis thus by nature 

Wisely ordain'd, that so excess of sorrow 25 

Might bring its own cure with it. 

AJhadm, Would to Heaven 


1-106 on, Hemoi'se, 
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That it had brought its last and certain cure! 

That niin in the wood. 

Nciomh It is a place 

Of ominous fame ; but 'twas the shortest road, 

Nor could we else have kept clear of the village. 5.0 

Yet some among us, as they scal’d the wall, 

Mutter’d old rhyming prayers. 

Alhadra, On that broad wall 

I saw a skull ; a poppy grew beside it. 

There was a ghastly solace in the sight ! 

Naomi. I mark’d it not, and in good truth the night-bird 35 
Cfurdled my blood, even till it prick’d the heart 
Its note comes dreariest in the fall of the year: 

l^Lodking round in^atientlg. 

Why don’t they come? I will go forth and meet them. 

[Exit Naomi. 

AUiadra (alone). The hanging woods, that touch’d by autumn 
seem’d 

As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold, 40 

The hanging woods, most lovely in decay, 

The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands, 

Lay in the silent moonshine ; and the owl, 

(Strange ! very strange !) the scritch owl only wak’d. 

Sole voice, sole eye of all that world of beauty ! 45 

Why such a thing am I! Where are these men? 

I need the sympathy of human faces 

To beat away this deep contempt for all things 

Which quenches my revenge. Oh would to Alla 

The raven and the sea-mew were appointed 50 

To bring me food, or rather that my soul 

Could drink in life from the universal air ! 

It were a lot divine in some small skiff, 

Along some ocean’s boundless solitude, 

To float for ever with a careless course, 55 

And think myself the only being alive ! [Naomi re-enters. 
Naomi. Thy children 

AlJiadra. Children? children ? [A pause--then fieixely. 

Son of Velez, 

39 The hanging] Yon pendent Ccrr. in MS. III. 41 hanging] 

( pendent 

Iflowerlibe Con. in MS. III. 45 that] this CtoiT. m MS. III. 

Affixed to 57! Xaonii, the eeamd in command to Isidore, enters in haste. MS. Ill 
ctuStiL 
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This hath new-strung my arm I Thou coward tyrant, 

To stupify a woman’s heart with anguish, ® 

Till she forgot even that she was a mother ! 

[A 7 ioise — eniei' a pad of the Morescoes ; ana 
from the opposite side of the stage a Moorish 
Seaman. 

Moorish Seaman. The boat is on the shore, the vessel waits. 
Your wives and children are already stow d ; 

I left them prattling of the Barbaiy coast, 

Of Mosks, and minarets, and golden crescents. 65 

Each had her separate dream ; but all were gay. 

Dancing, in thought, to finger-beaten timbrels ! 

[Enter Maurice and the rest of the Morescoes 
dragging in Francesco. 

Francesco. 0 spare me, spare me ! only spare my life ! 

An Old 3Ian. All hail, Alhadra ' O that thou hadst he.ard 
him 

Wlien first we dragged him forth ! [Ihen turning to the hand. 

Hei'e ! in her presence 7 ° 

[He advances with his sword as about to kill him. 
Maurice leajjs in and stands with his draten 
sword hctivecn Francesco and ihe Morescoes. 
Maurice. Nay, but ye shall not! 

Old 3[an. Shall not? Hah? Shall not? 

Maurice. What, an unarm'd man? 

A man that never wore a sword ? A priest ? 

It is unsoldierly ! I say, ye shall not ! 

Old Man (turning to the hands). He hears himself most like 
an insolent Spaniard ! 7 5 

Maurice, And ye like slaves, that have destroy’d their master, 
But know not yet what freedom means ; how holy 
And just a thing it is ! He ’s a falln foe ! 

Come, come, forgive him! 

AU. No, by Mahomet ! 

Francesco. O mercy, mercy ! talk to them of mercy ! So 
Old Man. Mercy to thee ! No, no, by Mahomet ! 

Maurice. Nay, Mahomet taught mercy and forgiveness. 

I am sure he did ! 

Old Man, Ha ! Ha ! Forgiveness ! Mercy ! 

Maurice. If he did not, he needs it for himself! 


After 6i sicLge’direction mased MS. III. 
Corr. in MS, III. 
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AVtadra, Blaspheming fool ! the law of Mahomet 85 

Was given by him, who framed the soul of man. 

This the best proof — it fits the soul of man ! 

Ambition, glory, thii*st of enterprize,' 

The deep and stubborn purpose of revenge, 

With all the boiling revelries of pleasure — 90 

These grow in the heart, yea, intertwine their roots 
With its minutest fibres ! And that Being 
Who made us, laughs to scorn the lying faitli. 

Whose puny precepts, like a wall of sand^ 

Would stem the full tide of predestined Nature! 95 

ATiotwi {who turns toward Fmnccsco icith his swoi'd). Speak ! 
All (to Alhad}Xi). Speak ! 

Alhadra. Is the murderer of your chieftain dead? 

Now as God liveth, who hath suffer'd him 
To make my children oi-phans, none shall die 
Till I have seen his blood ! 

Off with him to the vessel! 

[A part of the Morescoes hurry him off. 
Alhadra. The Tyger, that with unqueneh^d cruelty, 100 
Still thirsts for blood, leaps on the hunter’s spear 
With prodigal courage. Tis not so with man. 

Maurice. It is not so, remember that, my friends! 
Cowards are ci*uel, and the cruel cowards. 

Alhadra. Scatter yourselves, take each a separate way, 105 
And move in silence to the house of Velez. 


Scene. — A Dtnigeon^ 

Albert {alone) rises slotcly fiom a bed of reeds. 

Albert. And this place my forefathers made for men! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us — 

Most innocent, perhaps — and what if guilty ? 110 

Is this the only cure ? Merciful God ! 

Each pore and natural outlet shriveird up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon his heart. 

And stagnate and corrupt till changed to poison, 115 


1 00- 106 Erased MS. III. 


107 folJ.] ride ante. ‘The Dungeon,’ 
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They break out on him like a loathsome plague-spot ! 

Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks 
And this is their best cure! uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, groaning and teai-s, 

And savage faces at the clanking hour 

Seen thro’ the steaming vapours of his dungeon 

By the lamp’s dismal twilight ! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deform'd 

By sights of ever more deformity ! ’ ^5 

With other ministi'ations thou, 0 Nature ! 

Healest thy wandering and distemper’d child : 

Thou pourest on him tliy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, is® 

Tfll he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But bursting into tears wins back his w’ay. 

His angry spirit heal’d and harmoniz’d *35 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 

[A noise at the dtingeon-door. It <^ns, and 
OsoKio enters mth a gohlet in his hand. 


I2I steaming] steam and Corr. in MS. Ill, Remorse. 125 ever more] 
evermore Remot'se. 

After 136 I am chill and weary ! Yon rude bench of stone, 

In that dark angle, the sole resting-place! 

But the self-approving mind is its own light, 

And Life’s best warmth still radiates from the heart 
Where love sits brooding, and an honest purpose. 

Enter Tebesa. [Retires out of sight. 

Corr. in MS. Ill, Remorse. 

Stage-direction affixed to 136 and 136-9 erased in MS. Ill : om. Remorse. 
BeUceen 136 and 137 : 

I am chill and weary, &c. . . . honest purpose. 

Entet' Tebesa tcith a taper. 

Teresa. It has chilled my very life — my own voice scares me ; 
Yet when I hear it not I seem to lose 
The substance of my being — niy strongest grasp 
Sends inwards but weak witness that I am. 

I seek to cheat the echo,— How the half sounds 

Blend with this strangled light ! Is he not here— [Looking round. 

O for one human face here — but to see 

One human face here to sustain me.— Courage ! 

It is but my own fear 1 The life within me, 
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Osorio. Hail, potent wizard ! In my gayer mood 
I pour’d forth a libation to old Pluto ; 

It sinks anti ■wavei's like this cone of flame. 

Beyond which I scarce dare look onwai*il ] Oh ! 

If I faint? If this inhuman den should be 
At once my death-bed and my burial vault? 

iFainGy screams as Alvar emerges fi'oni the recess. 
Ahar {rushes ioicards her, and catches her as she is falUng'}. O gracious 
heaven I it is, it is Teresa ! 

Shall I reveal myself? The sudden shock 
Of rapture will blow out this spark of life, 

And joy complete what terror has begun. 

0 ye impetuous beatings here, be still ! 

Teresa, best beloved ! pale, pale, and cold I 
Her pulse doth fl^utter I Teresa ! my Teresa ! 

Teresa {recovering). I heard a voice ; but often in my dreams 

1 hear that voice ! and wake and try — and try — 

To hear it waking! but I never could — 

And *tis so now — even so ! Well ! he is dead — 

Murdered perhaps I And I am faint, and feel 
As if it were no painful thing to die ! 

Ahar. Believe it not, sweet maid ! Believe it not, 

Beloved woman ! ’Twas a low imposture 
Framed by a guilty wretch, 

Tei'esa, Ha! Who art thou? 

Aivar. Suborned by his brother — 

Teresa. Didst thou murder him? 

And dost thou now repent? Poor troubled man, 

I do forgive thee, and may Heaven forgive thee! 

Altar. Ordonio — he 

Teresa. If thou didst murder him — 

His spirit ever at the throne of God 

Asks mercy for thee ; prays for mei*cy for thee, 

With tears in Heaven ! 

Alvar. Alvar was not mui-dered. 

Be calm ! be calm, sweet maid ! 

Teresa. Nay, nay, but tell me ! [A pause. 

O ’tis lost again ! 

This dull confused pain — [A pause. 

Mysterious man I 

Meihinks I can not fear thee ; for thine eye 
Doth swim with love and pity — Well ! Oi-donio— 

Oh my foreboding heart ! And he suborned thee, 

And thou didst spare his life? Blessings shower on thee, 

As many as the drops twice counted o'er 
In the fond faithful heart of his Teresa ! 

Alvar. I can endure no more. The Moorish sorcerer 
Exists but in the stain upon his face. 

That picture 

Teresa. Ha ! speak on ! 

Alvar. Beloved Teresa ! 
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And as I brimm’d the bowl, I thought of thee I 

Albert {in a loio voice). I have not summon’d up my heart to 

140 

give 

That pang, which I must give thee, son of Velez . 

Osorio {with affected Uvity). Thou hast conspired against my 
life and honour, 

Hast trick’d me foully; yet I hate thee not! 

Why should I hate thee? This same world of ours— 

It is a puddle in a storm of rain, *45 

And we the air-bladders, that course up and down. 

And joust and tilt in merry tournament, 

And when one bubble runs foul of another, 

[Waning his hand at Albert. 

The lesser must needs break! 

AlbeH. I see thy heart ! 

There is a frightful glitter in thine eye, *5° 


Ifc told but half the truth. 0 let this portrait 
Tell all— that Alvar lives— that he is here ! 

Thy much deceived but ever faithful Alvar. 

[Takes Tier portrait from Tiis fie<^, and gives it her, 
Tetesa (receiving tfie portrait). The same — it is the same. Ah ! Who 
art thou? 

Nay, I will call thee, Alvar ! [SJie falls on his neck. 

Alvar. O joy unutterable ! 

But hark ! a sound as of removing bars 

At the dungeon’s outer door. A brief, brief while 

Conceal thyself, my love ! It is Ordonio, 

For the honour of our race, for our dear father ; 

O for himself too (he is still my brother) 

Let me recall him to his nobler nature, 

That he may wake as from a dream of murder ! 

O let me reconcile him to himself. 

Open the sacred source of penitent tears. 

And be once more his own beloved Alvar. 

Teresa. O my all virtuous love! I fear to leave thee 
With that obdurate man. 

Alvar. Thou dost not leave me! 

But a brief while retire into the darkness : 

0 that my joy could spread its sunshine round thee ! 

Teresa. The sound of thy voice shall be my music ! 

Alvar! my Alvar! am I sure I hold thee? 

Is it no dream ? thee in my arms, my Alvar ! [Exit. 

' f A itotsc at the dungeon door. It openSj and Ordonio cntei'S^ tcifh 
a goblet in his hand. Remorse. 

139 of] on Remorse. 140-1 and stage-direction before 143 oni. Re^norse. 
145 Tis but a pool amid a storm of rain Remorse. 148 Stage-direction 
om. Remorse. 149 lesser must needs] weaker needs must Remorse. 
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Which doth betray thee. Crazy-conscienc'd man, 

This is the gaiety of drunken anguish, 

Which fain would scoff away the pang of guilt, 

And quell each human feeling! 

Osorio. Feeling ! feeling ! 

The death of a man — the breaking of a bubble. 155 

’Tis true, I cannot sob for such misfortunes ! 

But faintness, cold, and hunger — curses on me 
If willingly I e’er inflicted them ! 

Come, share the beverage — this chill place demands it. 
Friendship and wine ! [Osorio proffers him the goblet 

Albert. Yon insect on the wall, i6o 

Which moves this way and that its hundred legs, 

Wei^e it a toy of mere mechanic craft. 

It were an infinitely curious thing ! 

But it has life, Osorio ! life and thought ; 

And by the power of its miraculous will 165 

Wields all the complex movements of its frame 
Unerringly, to pleasurable ends I 
Saw I that insect on this goblet’s brink, 

I would remove it with an eager terror. 

Osorio. What meanest thou ? 

Albert. There’s poison in the wine. 170 

Osorio. Thou hast guess’d well. There ’s poison in the 
wine. 

8haU we throw dice, which of us two shall drink it? 

For one of us must die ! 

Alheii. Whom dost thou think me? 

Osorio. The accomplice and sworn friend of Ferdinand. 
Albert. Ferdinand! Ferdinand ! ’tis a name I know not. 175 
Osorio. Good ! good ! that lie ! by Heaven ! it has restor'd ma 

151-2 Inly-tortured man. 

This is the revelry of a drunken anguish Remorse. 

Before 160 [Ordoxio j?ro^ers the gobieL Remoi'se. 160 Friendship and 
wine oitu Remorse. 161 legs] limbs Remorse. 164 life and thought] 
life, enjoyment Reinoise. 168 brink] brim Remorse. t 6 g I would 
remove it with an anxious pity Remorse. 

171-3 Thou hast guessed right; there’s poison in the wine. 

There's poison in*t — which of us two shall drink it? Retnorse. 
Bet^ceen 174 and 176: v4irar. I know him not. 

And yet methinks, I have heard the name but lately. 

Means he the husband of the Moorish woman? 

Isidore ? Isidore ? Remorse. 

^75 Remmse. 
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ACT vi 


Now I am thy master! Villain, thou shalt drink it, 

Or die a bitterer death. 

What strange solution 
Hast thou found out to satisfy thy fears, 

And drug them to unnatural sleep ? . , 

[Albert takes the goblet, and toUh a sigh throws U 

on the ground. 

Mg master! >8° 


Osorio. Thou mountebank! 

Mountebank and villain . 

What then art thou? For shame, put up thy sword. 

What boots a weapon in a wither’d arm? 

I fix mine eye upon thee, and thou tremblest ! 

I speak— and fear and wonder crush thy rage, 185 

And turn it to a motionless distraction! 

Thou blind self-worshipper! thy pride, thy cunning, 

Thy faith in universal villainy. 

Thy shallow sophisms, thy pretended scorn 

For all thy human brethren— out upon them ! 190 

What have they done for thee ? Have they given thee peace ? 

Cured thee of starting in thy sleep ? or made 

The darkness pleasant, when thou wakest at midnight ? 

Art happy when alone ? can’st walk by thyself 

With even step, and quiet cheerfulness? >95 

Yet, yet thou mayst be saved. 

Osorio {stupidlg reiterating the tcord). Saved ? saved ? 

Alheii. ^ 1^"^“ 

Could I call up one pang of true remorse ! 

Osorio. He told me of tlie babe, that prattled to him. 

His fatherless little ones ! Remorse ! remorse ! 

Where gott’st thou that fool’s word ? Curse on remorse ! 200 

Can it give up the dead, or recompact 
A mangled body— mangled, dash'd to atoms! 

Not all the blessings of an host of angels 
Can blow away a desolate widow’s curse ; 

And tho’ thou spill thy heart’s blood for atonement. 205 
It will not weigh against an orphan’s tear. 

Albert {almost overcome bg his feeling^. But Albert 
Osorio. Ha! it chokes thee in the throat. 


180 stage-direction [Alvar takes the goblet, and throtcs it to Ihe ground. 
Remorse. Ify] My Remorse. 196 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 198 
babe] babes Remorse. ao^ Stage-direction om. Ratwrsr. 
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,ACT V 


Even thee! and yet, I pi-ay thee, speak it out. 

Still Albert ! Albert ! Howl it in mine ear ! 

Heap it, like coals of fire, upon my heart! 210 

And shoot it hissing through my brain ! 

Albert. Alas—. 

That day, when thou didst leap from ofiP the rock 
Into the waves, and grasp’d thy sinking brother. 

And bore him to the strand, then, son of Velez ! 

How sweet and musical the name of Albeii; ! 215 

Then, then, Osorio ! he vras dear to thee, 

And thou werfc dear to him. Heaven only knows 
How very dear thou wert ! Why didst thou hate him ? 

0 Heaven ! how he would fall upon thy neck, 

And weep forgiveness ! 

Osorio. Spirit of the dead ! 320 

Methinks I know thee ! Ha ! — my brain turns wild 
At its own dreams — off — off, fantastic shadow ! 

Albert {seising his hand). I fain would teU thee what I am, 
but dare not ! 

Osorio (retiring from him). Cheat, villain, t mi tor ! whatsoe’er 
thou be 

1 fear thee, man ! 

[He statiSy and stands in the attitude of listening. 
And is this too my madness? 335 

AUx^i. It is the step of one that treads in fear 
Seeking to cheat the echo. 

Osorio. It approaches — 

This nook shall hide me. 

[Makla enters from a plank tchich slips to and fro. 
Maria. I have put aside 

The customs and the terrors of a woman, 

To work out thy escape. Stranger! begone, 230 

And only tell me what thou know^st of Albert. 

[Albebt takes her portrait fvm his nccky and gives 
it her icith unutterable tenderness. 


933 Stage-direction offu Remorse. 224 Stage-direction om. Remorse. 
225-35 om. Remorse. 

Betioeen 225 and 235 

Teresa {rushing out at\d falling on Alvar’s neck). 

Ordonio ! *tis thy brother ! 

[Oroorio rufts upon Alvar inth his sword. Teresa Jlings herself 
on OsDomo and arrests his arm. 

Stop, madman, stop! Remorse. 
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ACT V] 


Albert. Maria! m>/ Maria! 

Maria. D® mock me 

This is my face — and thou — ha ! who art thou . 

Nay, I will call thee Albert! 

[She falls upon his neck. Osorio leaps out from 
Ote nook with frantic wildness, and rushes 
Uncards Albert loifh his sword. Maria 
gazes at him, as one helpless icith terror, 
then leaves Albert, and flings herself upon 
Osorio, arresting his arm. 

Madman, stop! 

Albert {with majesty and tenderness). Does then this thin 
disguise impenetrably *3® 

Hide Albert from thee? Toil and painful wounds. 

And long imprisonment in unwholesome dungeons, 

Have marr’d perhaps all trace and lineament 
Of what I was ! But chiefly, chiefly, brother ! 

My anguish for thy guilt. Spotless Maria, 

I thought thee guilty too ! Osorio, brother ! 

Nay, nay, thou shdlt embrace me! 

Osorio {drawing back and gazing at Albert with a countenance 
expresm'e at once of awe and tetror). Touch me not ! 
Touch not pollution, Albert !— I will die ! 

IHe attempts to faU on his sword. Albert and 
Maria struggle with him. 

Albert. We will invent some tale to save your honour. 
Live, live, Osorio! 

IfoWo. You may yet be happy. 

Osorio {looking at Maria). O horror ! Not a thousand years 
in heav'en 

Could recompose this miserable heart, 

Or make it capable of one brief joy. 

Live ! live ! — why yes ! ’Twere well to live with you 

335 Stage-direction onu Remorse, 238 trace] trial corr. in MS. Ill ; trait 
Remorse. 340-41 Spotless . . . guilty too om. Remorse. 24a sfialt] shalt 
Remorse. After 242 sia^-direcii*m {Diamny hack and gazing at Alrar) Remto'se, 

Beticeen 243 and 245 

Alvar. We will find means to save your honour. Live, 

Oh live, Ordonio ! for our fathers sake ! 

Spare his gray hairs! 

Te^-esa. And you may yet be happy 

Ordonio. O horror, &c. Re^norse. 

After 243 sMtggle in^A] prevent Retnorse. 

COLEBIDOS ^ 
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'ACT V 


For is it fit a vill&ui should be proud? *5© 

My brother! I will kneel to you, my brother! 

[Throws himsdf at Albsjrt^s /eft. 
Forgive me, Albert ! — Curse me with forgiveness ! 

Albert, Call back thy soul, my brother ! and look round thee. 

Now is the time for greatness. Think that H^ven 

Maria, O mark his eye ! he hears not what you say. 255 
Osorio (jpointing at vacancy). Yes, mark his eye! there’s 
fascination in it. 

Thou said’st thou didst not know him. That is he! 

He comes upon me I 

Albert Qijling his eye to heaven). Heal, O heal him. Heaven ! 
O^ono. Nearer and nearer! And 1 cannot stir! 

Will no one hear these stified gi-oans, and wake me? 260 
He would have died to save me, and I kill’d him — 

A husband and a father! 

Maria, Some secret poison 

Drinks up his spirit ! 

Osorio {^fiercely recollecting J^mseAf), Let the eternal Justice 
Prepare my punishment in the obscure world. 

I will not bear to live — to live! O agony! 265 

And be myself alone, my own sore torment! 

[The doors of the dungeon are hurst open with 
a crash Ajlhadba, Mattbzck, owd the band 
of Morescoes enter, 

Alhadra (painting at Osorio), Seize first that man ! 

[The Moors press round, 
Albert (rushing in among them). Draw thy sword, Maurice, and 
defend my brother, 

[A scuffle, during which Uwy disarm MAtmicB. 
Osorio, Off, ruffians ! I have fiung away my sword. 
Woman, my life is thine! to thee I give it. ^70 

Off! he that touches me with his hand of flesh, 

I’ll rend his limbs asunder! I have strength 
With this bare arm to scatter you like ashes ! 

AJitr 351 [Throtcs kims^, drc,] Kneeiing Remorse, 352 Oarse) Coiee 
Remorse, 353 my brother] Ordonio Remorse, 356 Stage-directjoii 
om. Remorse, 358 Stage-directioii om. Remorse, 363 Siage-direetioii om. 
Remorse, 

Ajier 366 doors q/* (he dungeon are hroiken open, and «• nwA 

At-ttatiraj. and ike bond Morescoes. 

Alh, Seize first that man! 

[AxvAa presses onward to d^end Obdokio. 

Ord, Off, Ac. Remorse, 
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ACT V] 


AViadra. My husband 

Qgofio. Yes! I murder’d him most foully. 

Albert {throws himself on the earth). O horrible ! 

Alhadra. Why didst thou leave his children? 275 

Demon! thou shouldst have sent thy dogs of hell 
To lap their blood. Then, then, I might have harden’d 
My soul in misery, and have had comfort. 

I would have stood far off, quiet tho’ dark, 

And bade the race of men raise up a mourning 280 

For the deep horror of a desolation 

Too great to be one soul’s particular lot! 

Brother of Zagri ! let me lean upon thee. 

[Struggling to suppress her anguish. 
The time is not yet come for woman’s anguish — 

I have not seen his blood. Within an hour 285 

Those little ones will crowd around and ask me, 

Where is our father? [Zoo^s at Osobio. 

I shall curse thee then ! 

Wert thou in heaven, my curse would pluck thee thence! 

Maria. See — see ! he doth repent. I kneel to thee. 

Be merciful ! 

[Makia hneds to her. Alhadka regards face tcist fully. 

Alhadra. Thou art young and innocent; 290 

’Twere merciful to kill thee! Yet I will not. 

And for thy sake none of this house shall perish, 


274 Almt and Teresa. O liomble Remorse. 277 their\ their Remorse. 

283 Stage-direction om. Remorse. zS'] Stage-direction om. Remorse. 

Between 288 and 304 : 

Teresa. He doth repent ! See, see, I kneel to thee ! 

0 let him live ! That aged man, his father 

AViadra. Why had he such .a son ? 

{Shouts from the distance of Rescue ! Rescue ! Alvar ! Alvar ! 
and the voice qf Valdez heard. 

Rescue? — and Isidore’s spirit unavenged? — 

The deed be mine ! {Suddenly stabs Ordokio. 

ISow take my Life! 

Ordonio (staggering from the tcound). Atonement ! 

Alrar (while with Teresa supporting Ordonio). Arm of avenging Heaven 
Thou hast snatched from me my most cherished hope — 

But go! my word was pledged to thee. 

Ordonio. Away ! 

Brave not my father’s rage ! I thank thee ! Thou — 

{Then his eyes languidly to Alvar. 

She hath avenged the blood of Isidore ! 

1 stood in silence like a slave before her Remorse. 

290-303 om. RenuAse. 

Q q 2 
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ACT V 


Save only he. 

Maria. That aged man, his father! 

Alhadra (stemly). Why had he such a son ? 

[27*c Moors press on. 

Maria (still JcneelifUji, and wild icitlt affright). Yet spare his life ! 
They must not murder him ! 

AUuidra. And is it then 295 

An enviable lot to waste away 
With inward wounds, and like the spirit of chaos 
To wander on disquietly thro' the earth, 

Cursing all lovely things? to let him live — 

It were a deep revenge! 

AH the hatid erg out — No mercy ! no mercy ! 300 

[Naomi advances iciih the sword iotcards Osorio. 
Alhadra. Nay, bear him forth ! Wliy should this innocent 
maid 

Behold the ugliness of death? 

Osorio (with great majesty). O woman ! 

I have stood silent like a slave' before thee, 

That I might taste the wormwood and the gall, 

And satiate this self-accusing spirit 305 

With bitterer agonies than death can give. 

{The Moors gather round him in a crowds and pass 
off the stage. 

Alhadra. I thank thee, Heaven ! thou hast ordain’d it wisely, 
That still extremes bring their own cure. That point 
In misery which makes the oppressed man 
Regardless of his own life, makes him too Zio 

Lord of the oppressor’s! Knew I an hundred men 
Despairing, but not palsied by despair, 

This arm should shake the kingdoms of this world ; 

^ lu MS. JI ‘ worm ' has the place of ‘ slave wliich is the word in 
MS. I. 

AjSixed to 3ck> Aihadka snalcJits it frotn him and suddenly stabs OanoKio. 
Axvab rushes (onoards him through the Moors, and catches him in his arms, dc . 


MS. III. 

303-4 ‘Tis well ! thou hast avenged thyself 

I have stood in silence like a slave before thee Carr, in MS. 111 . 
305 spirit^ heart Remorse. 


After 306 

Forgive me, Alvar ! 
Forgive me, Alvar ! 

Alh. jo the MooiV . 


0 couldst thou forgive thyself. Carr, in MS. Ill* 

Oh !— couldst then forget me ! [Dies. 

[Alvab and Teresa herxd over the body ofOSDcmo. 

1 thank thee, Heaven !■ &c. Remorse. 
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ACT v] 


The deep foundations of iniquity 

Should sink away, earth groaning from beneath them; 315 
The sfo’ong holds of the cruel men should fall, 

Their temples and their mountainous towers should fall ; 
Till desolation seem’d a beautiful thing, 

And all that were and had the spirit of life 

Sang a new song to him who had gone forth 320 

Conquering and still to conquer ! 


THE END^ 

» On a blank page of MS. Ill some one, probably Bowles, has written : - 
* Upon the whole a very masterly production, and with judicious con- 
tractmente might be rendered an interesting Drama on the stage.* 


Shouts 0/ AIy&t I Alvar: Noises heard; a Moor rushes in. 

Moor. We are surprised, away ! away ! the instant— 

The country is in arms. The old man heads them 
And still cries out, ‘My son! My son is living' 

Haste to the shore! They come the opposite road. 

Auiad&a (to Alvar). 

Thou then art Alvar! to my aid and safety 

Thy word stands pledged. Alrar. Arm of avenging Heaven ! 

My word stands pledged nor shall it be retracted. 

{The Moors sicrrowid Alhadra) and force hei- off. The stage fiU^ 
with armed peasants. Ali and Valdez at their head. 
Valdez rwsAes into Alvar's arms and the Curtain drops. 
[Alternative ending in S. T. C.*s handwriting affixed to 
hues 307-21, MS. III.] 

320 him] her ifemorsc. 

After 321 [Alhadra hurries off with the Moors ; the stage fUs wdh amud 
Peasants and Servants, ZuuxEz a/id Valdez at their 
head. Valdez rushes into Alvar's arms. 

Alvan Turn not thy face that way, my father! hide. 

Oh hide it from his eye! Oh let thy joy 

Flow in unmingled stream through thy first blessing. 

kneel to Valdez. 

Valdes. My Son ! My Alvar ! bless, Oh bless him, heaven ! 
Teresa. Me too, my Father? 

Valdes. Bless, Oh, bless my childi'en ! rise. 

Alvar. Delights so full, if unalloyed with grief, 

Were ominous. In these strange dread events 
Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice, 

That Conscience rules us e’en against our choice. 

Our inward monitress to guide or warn, 

If listened to ; but if repelled with scorn, 

At length as dire Remorse, she reappears. 

Works in our guilty hopes, and selfish fears ! 

Still bids, Remember ! and still cries. Too late ! 

And while she scares us, goads us to our fate. Remorse. 


THE PICCOLOMINI* 

OR, THE FIRST PART OF WALLENSTEIN 

A DRAMA 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER 

PKEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIOK 

It was my intention to have prefixed a Life of Wallenstein to 
this translation ; but I found that it must either have occupied 
a space wholly disproportionate to the nature of the publication, 
or have been merely a meagre catalogue of events narrated not 
more fully than they already are in the Play itself. The recent 
translation, likewise, of Schiller’s History of the Thirty Tears' 

* First published in a single octavo volume, 1800 : included in 1828, 
1829, 1834, and in Vramatie Works (one vol. 8vo) 1852, The Piccolofmini and 
the Death of Wallenstein were translated from MS. copies which had been 
acquired by the Hessia. Longman. The MS. copy of the original of the 
Death of WaXlenstein is in the possession of Mrs. Alexander Gillman. The 
MS. of the copy of the original of the PiccalGmini was at one time in 
the possession of Mr. Henry R. Mark of 17 Highbury Crescent. A note 
in Schiller's handwriting, dated ‘Jena, 30. September 1799’, attesting 
the genuineness of the copies, is attached to either play. The MS. copy 
of WaMensiein's Camp (‘Wallenstein’s Lager’), which Coleridge did not 
attempt to translate, is not forthcoming. See two articles by Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, published in the Aihenceum, July 15 and August 81, 1861. 
See, too, Die WodUnsteinubersetsung von Samuel T. Coleridge und ihr Deub^ckes 
Original . . . vorgelegt von Hans Roscher. Borna-Leipzig, 1905. A copy 
of tlie translation which Macrcady marked for acting is in the Forster 
Library, which fornnis part of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. See note by J. Hykes Campbell, P. IT., 1893, p. 649. An 
annotated copy (in Coleridge’s handwriting) of the translation of the 
Piccolcmini and the Death of , presented by Mr. Shad worth Hodgson, 

is in the Library of Rugby School IMS, R.]. The MS. contents of this 
volume are now published for the first lime, Coleridge began his translation 
of the two plays at Ko. 21 Buckingham Street, Strand, in December, 1799, 
and finished the ‘ last sheet ’ at Town End, Grasmere, April 20, 1800. 

‘ These dramas have two grievous faults : they are prolix in the par- 
ticular parts and slow in the general movement. But they have passion, 
distinct and diversified character, and they abound in passages of great 
moral and poetic beauty,' S. T. Coubrtdge. 

*The defects of these dramas are all of an instructive character; for 
tho’ not the products of genius, like those of Shakespere, they result 
from an enei-getic and thinking mind. (1) The speeches are seldom suited 
to characters — the characters are truly diversified and distinctly con- 
ceived — bat ic€ learn them from the actions and from the descriptions 
given by other characters, or from particular si>e€ches- The bmtal Hlo 
repeatedly talks language which belongs to the Countess, Ac, (2) Astrology 
(an undramatic superstition because it inspires no terror, and its founda- 
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War diminished the motives theieto. In the translation I en- 
Svoured to render my Author literaUy wherever I ^as not 
prevented by absolute differences of idiom ; but 1 ^ 

Lat in two or three short passages I have^n guilty of 
the original ; and, from anxiety to give the full meaning, have 
weakW the force. In the metre I h^ave availed myself of no 
other liberties than those which Schiller had pe^tted 
hLiself, except the occasional breaking-up of the line by the 
Stitution of a trochee for an iambus ; of which liberty so 
frequent in our tragedies, I find no instance in these dramas. 

S. T. CoLEBIDGE. 

tion of imagination is overbuilt and concealed by its scientific 
tnre, with other cause from the imagery, is thus unpopular or P 

in more general and pleasing associations, as the Sun and Moon) Astrolo^ 
is made prophetic, and yet treated ludicrously : th^uthor as philowpher 
is in compleat discord with himself as Historian. This is a most grievous 
fault. The assassins talk ludicrously. This is a most egregious mis- 
imitation of Shakespere-Schiller should not have attempted 
comedy, and none but Shakespere has succeeded. It 
however, that Schiller, who had studied Shakespere, should not ha^e 
perceived his divine judgment in the management of his ass^sins as in 
Macbeth They are fearful and almost pitiable Beings-not loa^some, 
ludicrous miscreants. (4) The character of Thekla - 0, the hold He^ine 
of any novel. Nothing of the Ck>nvent, no superstition, nothing of the 
Daughter of Wallenstein, nothing that her past life is represented by. 
(5) Wallenstein is a finer psychological than dramatic, and a 
matic than a ti-agic character. Shakespere draws sfren^ as in Richard 
the Third, and even when he blends weakness as in Macbeth-jet it is 
weakness of a specific kind that leaves the strength in full and fearful 
energy— but Schiller has drawn weakness imposing on itself the love of 
power for the sense of strength (a fine conception in itself, but not 
tragic— at least for the principal character of a long drama).— Hence 
Wallenstein, wth one exception (that of the Regimental Deputation 
to him in the Second Part) evaporates in mock-mysterious speeches. 
These are the chief defects, I think. On the other hand, the character 
of Butler is admirable throughout Octavdo is very grand, and Max, tho 
it may be an easy character to draw, for a man of thought and lofty 

feeling for a man who possesses all the analoga of genius, is yet so 

delightful, and its moral influence so grand and salutary, that we must 
allow it great praise. The childish love-toying with the glove and Aunt 
Tertsky in the first act should be omitted. Certain whole scenes are 
masterly, and far above anj^thing since the dramatists of Eliz. & James the 
first' Note on fly-leaf of awwtaied emt -R* )• 
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THE PICCOLOMINI^ 

ACT I 
Scene I 

An aid Gothic Chaniber in the Conncil House at Pilsen, decorated 
icifh Coloup^ and other War Insignia, 

Illo mith Butlek and Isolaki. 

Hlo, Ye have come late — but ye are come ! The distance^ 
Count Isolan, excuses youi' delay. 

IsolanL Add this too, that we come not empty-handed. 

At Donauwert^ it was reported to us, 

A Swedish caravan was on its way 5 

Transporting a rich cargo of provision, 

^ Id 1800 the following table of Dramatis pm'sonae was prefixed to Act I 
of T?ie Piccolominif or The First Part of WaUensteitu In 1828, 1820, and 1884 
tins table was omitted, 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

WAULEKarrEW, Duke &/ Friedtandy Generalissimo of tfu Imperial Forces in The 
Thirty-years^ War. 

Octavio PKXOLOXuri. Lieutenant-GefietaJ. 

Mat PiccoiiOXHO, his sow, Colonel of a Peyiment of Cuirassiei's. 

Coc 5 T Ts»raKT, the Commander of sexeral Be^ments, and Brother-in-la iv of 
Wallenstein. 

lixo, Field Marshal^ VTalUtistein's Con/fdant 
Isouuri, General qfthe Croats. 

Butler, Irishmaji, Commander qf a Bey i men t if Dragoons. 

Tiefekbach, 

Doe Maradas, 

Goetz, 

Kolatto, 

NEVMAini, Captain of Camhy. Aide-de-Camp (o Tertsky. 

The War Commissionerf Vos Questekbebo, ImpericU Eh cog. 

Getteral Wrahoel, Suxdish Entoy. 

Baptista Sehi, Astrologer. 

Duchess or Fbiedlaitd, Wife of iraflo^istetw. 

Tbekla, her Daughte%’j Pidneess of Friedland. 

The Cou"!fT*ss Tertskt, Sister of the Duchess. 

A Corxet. 

Seteral CoLO^BLa and Oexebals, 

Pages and Atteiydasts helofiging to WiUlenstcin. 

Attesdakts and HobOists belonging to Tertsky. 

The Hasteb or the Cellar to Count Tertsky. 

Valet db Chahbre of Count Piccolofmini. 

* A town about 22 German miles NE. of Ulm. 


|- G^wrals iinder WifUenskin. 

I 


I are 2800. 
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SCENE l] 


Almost six hundred waggons- This my Croats 
Plunged down upon and seized, this weighty prize ! 

We bring it hither 

Just in time to banquet 

The illustrious company assembled here. Jo 

Butler. Tis all alive ! a stirring scene here ! 

isolwi. • 

The very churches are all full of soldiers. 

And in the Council-house, too, I observe. 

You’re settled, quite at home ! Well, well ! we soldiei-s 
Must shift and suit us in what way we can. 15 

lUo. We have the Colonels here of thirty regiments. 
You’ll find Count Tertsky here, and Tiefenbach, 

Kolatto, Goetz, Maradas, Hifanersam, 

Tl\e Piccolomini, both son and father 

You’ll meet with many an unexpected greeting 
From many an old friend and acquaintance. Only 
Galas is wanting still, and Altringer. 

Butler. Expect not Galas. 

Ulo. How so? Do you know 

Isolani. Max Piccolomini here ? — O bring me to him. 35 
I see him yet, (’tis now ten yeans ago, 

We wei*e engaged with Mansfeld hard by Dessau) 

1 see the youth, in my mind’s eye I see him, 

Leap his black war-horse from the bridge adown, 

And t’ward his father, then in exti*eme peiil, 30 

Beat up against the strong tide of the Elbe. 

The down was scarce upon his chin ! I hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth, 

And the full hero now is finished in him. 

lUe. You’ll see him yet ere evening. He conducts 55 
The Duchess Friedland hither, and the Princess^ 

From Carnthen. We expect them here at noon. 

BuUer. Both wife and daughter does the Duke call hither ? 
He crowds in visitants from all sides. 

Isolani. Hm ! 

So much the better! I had framed my mind 40 


^ The Dukes in Gennany being always reigning powers, tlieir sons and 
daughters are entitled Princes and Princesses. ISOO, 1828, 1829. 


After 12 his eye fymnd. 1817, 1828, 1829. 24 lUo {JtesitoUing). How 

so? 1817, 1828, 1829. you 1800, 1828, 1829. Before 25 Isolani {interrupt, 
ing Mm). 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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To hear of nought but warlike circumstance. 

Of marches, and attacks, and batteries : 

And lo ! the Duke provides, that something too 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To feast our eyes. 45 

nio ((iside to Butler), And how came you to know 
That the Count Galas joins us not? 

Butler, Because 

He importuned me to remain behind. 
lUo, And you? — You hold out firmly? 

Noble Butler ! 

Butler, After the obligation which tiie Duke 50 

Had laid so newly on me 

lUo, I had forgotten 

A pleasant duty — Major-General, 

I wish you joy! 

Isolani, What, you mean, of his regiment? 

I hear, too, that to make the gift stiU sweeter, 55 

The Duke has given him the very same 
In which he first saw service, and since then. 

Worked himself, step by step, through each preferment, 
From the ranks upwards. And verily, it gives 
A precedent of hope, a spur of action 60 

To the whole corps, if once in their remembrance 
An old deserving soldier makes his way. 

Butler, I am perplexed and doubtful, whether or no 
I dare accept this your congiatulation. 

The Emperor has not yet confirmed the appointment. 65 
Isolani, Seize it, friend ! Seize it ! The hand which in 
that post 

Placed you, is strong enough to keep you there, 

Spite of the Emperor and his Ministers ! 

lUo. Ay, if we would but so consider it ! — 

If we would all of us consider it so ! 7 ® 

The Emperor gives us nothing ; from the Duke 
Comes all — whate’er we hope, whatever we have, 

Isolani {to lUo), My noble brother ! did I teU you how 
The Duke will satisfy my creditors? 

Will be himself my banker for the future, 75 


45 lUo {who has been slatuiing in ths attHude 0 / meditidion, (o BuUer, icJiom he 
leads a Uide on one side). And how, &c. 1S17, 1S33, 1S29, 48 me iSOO, 1823^ 

JS29, 49 lUo {with ^warmth). And you ?— You hold out firmly ? 

ing kis hand tcith oJecHon. 1817, 1838, 1829, 70 oB 1800, 1828, 1829, 
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Make me once more a creditable man ! 

And this is now the third time, think of that! 

This kingly-minded man has rescued me 
From absolute ruin, and restored my honour. 

lUo. O that his power but kept pace with his wishes ! 8o 
Why, friend ! he’d give the whole world to his soldiei-s. 

But at Vienna, brother ! here ’s the grievance ! 

What politic schemes do they not lay to shorten 
His arm, and, where they can, to clip his pinions. 

Then these new dainty requisitions ! these, 83 

Which this same Questenberg brings hither!— 

Butler. 


These I’equisitions of the Emperor, 

I too have heard about them ; but I hope 
The Duke will not draw back a single inch ! 

lUo. Not from his right most surely, unless first 90 


— From office ! 

Butter. Know you aught then ? You alarm me. 

Isolani {at the same time with Butler, and in a hurrying voice). 

We should be ruined, every one of us ! 
lUo. No more! 

Yonder I see our worthy friend^ approaching 
With the Lieutenant-General, Piccolomini. 

Butter. I fear we shall not go hence as we came. 95 


Scene II 

Enter Octavio Piccolomini afid Questenlerc. 

Octiivio. Ay, ay ! more still ! Still more new visitors ! 
Acknowledge, friend ! that never was a camp. 

Which held at once so many heads of heroes. 

Welcome, Count Isolani! 

Isdani. My noble brother, 

Even now am I arrived ; it had been else my duty 5 

Octavio. And Colonel Butler — trust me, I rejoice 
Thus to renew acquaintance with a man 
Whose worth and services I know and honour. 

See, see, my friend ! 

1 spoken tciOi a snee)\ J800, JS28, 1829. 

Before 91 BuUer {shocked and confused). 1817, 1828, 1829. augJU 1800, 1828, 
1829. 93 our tcorthy friend 1800, 1828, 1829. Before 95 Butler {shaking his 

head signifieanay). 1817, 1828, 1829. Scene II, Before 1 Octavio {sUU in (he 
distance). 1817, 1828, 1829. After 4 [ApproacJting nearer. 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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There- might we place at once before our eyes lo 

The sum of war’s whole trade and mystery — 

[To Questenbebg, presenting Butler ami Isolani at 
the satne fitne to him. 

These two the total sum — Strength and Dispatch. 

Quest^nherg (io Octaxno). And lo ! betwixt them both expe- 
rienced Prudence ! 

Octavio (presenting Qnestenherg to Butler and Isolani), The 
Chamberlain and War-commissioner Questenberg, 

The bearer of the Emperor’s behests, 15 

The long-tried friend and patron of all soldiei-s. 

We honour in this noble visitor. 

lUo, ’Tis not the first time, noble Minister, 

You have shewn our camp this honour. 

Qnestenherg, Once before 

I stood before these colours. 20 

lUo, Perchance too you remember where that was. 

It was at Znaini ^ in Moravia, where 
You did present yourself ux>on the part 
Of the Emperor, to supplicate our Duke 

That he would straight assume the chief command. 25 

Quesfenherg. To supplicate? Nay, noble General! 

So far extended neither my commission 
(At least to my own knowledge) nor my zeal. 

lUo, Well, well, then — to compel him, if you choose, 

I can remember me right well, Count Tilly 50 

Had suffered total rout upon the Lech. 

Bavaria lay all open to the enemy, 

Whom there was nothing to delay from pressing 
Onwards into the very heart of Austria. 

At that time you and Werdenberg appeared 35 

Before our General, storming him with prayers, 

And menacing the Emperor’s displeasure, 

Unless he took compassion on this wretchedness. 

Isolani. Yes, yes, ’tis comprehensible enough. 

Wherefore with your commission of to-daj" 4® 

* A town not far from the Minc-iuouutaiusi, on the high i*c»ad from 
Vienna to Prague. 


17 We honour in this n..Me visitor. stlenct, 

lUo {morijuf iotrards Qttestenberg^ . *Ti?> not, Ac. JSJ#, IS^S, 1S29, 

21 where 1800, 1328, 1820, 26 supplicate ISOO, 1S28, 1S29, 30 compel 1800, 

IS2Sy 1820, Before 39 IstAani ap to fhern^, 1817, 1323, 1329. 
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You were not all too willing to remember 
Your former one. 

Questenlei-g- Why not, Count Isolan? 

No contradiction sure exists between them. 

It was the urgent business of that time 45 

To snatch Bavaria from her enemy’s hand ; 

And my commission of to-day instructs me 
To free her from her good friends and protectoi’s. 

Ulo. A worthy office ! After with our blood 
We have wi'ested this Bohemia from the Saxon, 5° 

To be swept out of it is all our thanks, 

The sole rewai’d of all our hard-won victories. 

Questenberg, Unless that wretched land be doomed to suffer 
Only a change of evils, it must be 

Fre^ from the scourge alike of friend and foe. 55 

UIo, What ? ’Twas a favourable year ; the Boors 
Can answer fresh demands already. 

Questenberg. ^uy, 

If you discourse of herds and meadow-grounds — 

Isolani. The war maintains the war. Are the Booi*s ruined, 
The Emperor gains so many more new soldiers. 60 

Questenberg, And is the poorer by even so many subjects. 
Isdani. Poh ! We are all his subjects. 

Questenberg. Yet with a difference, General ! The one fill 
With profitable industry the purse, 

The otiiers are well skilled to empty it. ^>5 

The sword has made the Emperor poor ; the plough 
Must reinvigorate his resources. 

Isolani Sure ! 

Times are not yet so bad. Methinks I see 

[Examining with his eye the dress ajul oi'namcnts of 
Questenberg. 

Good store of gold that still remains uncoined. 

Questenhety. Thank Heaven ! that means have been found 
out to hide 70 

Some little from the fingers of the Croats. 

lUo. Theie! The Stawata and the Martinitz, 

On whom the Emperor heaps his gifts and gi’aces, 

To the heart-burning of all good Bohemians — 

Those minions of couii favour, those coui*t harpies, 75 

Who fatten on the wrecks of citizens 

Driven from their house and home — w^ho reap no harvests 


51 out 1800, IS'JS, 1829. 58 >ru 1800, 1SQ8, 1S29, 
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Save in the genei'al calamity — 

Who now, wth kingly pomp, insult and mock 

The desolation of their country — these, 8o 

Let these, and such as these, support the war, 

The fatal war, which they alone enkindled ! 

JBuUer, And those state-parasites, who have their feet 
So constantly beneath the Emperor’s table. 

Who cannot let a benefice fall, but they 85 

Snap at it with dog’s hunger — they, forsooth, 

Would pare the soldier’s bread, and cross his reckoning! 

Isolanu My life long will it anger me to think, 

How when I went to court seven years ago. 

To see about new horses for our regiment, 90 

How from one antechamber to another 
They dragged me on, and left me by the hour 
To kick my heels among a crowd of simpering 
Feast-fattened slaves, as if I had come thither 
A mendicant suitor for the crumbs of favour 95 

That fall beneath their tables. And, at last. 

Whom should they send me but a Capuchin ! 

Straight I began to muster up my sins 
For absolution — but no such luck for me ! 

This was the man, this Capuchin, with whom 100 

I was to treat concerning the army horses: 

And 1 was forced at last to quit the field. 

The business unaccomplished. Afterwards 
The Duke procured me in three days, what I 
Could not obtain in thirty at Vienna. 105 

Questenherg. Yes, yes ! your travelling bills soon found their 
way to us : 

Too well I know we have still accounts to settle. 

27?o. War is a violent trade ; one cannot always 
Finish one’s work by soft means ; every trifle 
Must not be blackened into sacrilege. 

If we should wait till you, in solemn coimcil, 

With due deliberation had selected 
The smallest out of four-and-twenty evils, 

I’faiih, we should wait long. — 

‘ Dash ! and through with it ! ’ — That ’s the better watch- 
word. 

Then after come what may come. ’Tis man’s nature 

80 these ISOO. 81 Oitse 1800. 87 pare 1800. 99 

1828f 18^.^ 100 Tliis ysas, dc. 1800. 
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To make the best of a bad thing once past. 

A bitter and perplexed ‘ what shall I do ? ’ 

Is worse to man than worst necessity, 

Questenherg. Ay, doubtless, it is true : the Duke does spare 
us 

The troublesome task of choosing. 

Butler. Yes, the Duke 

Cares with a father’s feelings for his troops ; 

But how the Emperor feels for us, we see. 

Questenberg. His cares and feelings all ranks share alike. 
Nor will he offer one up to another, 125 

Isolani. And therefore thrusts he us into the deserts 
As beasts of prey, that so he may preserve 
His dear sheep fattening in his fields at home. 

Questenberg. Count, this comparison you make, not I. 
Butler. Why, were we all the Court supposes us, 130 
’Twere dangerous, sure, to give us liberty. 

Questenberg. You have taken liberty — it was not given you. 
And therefore it becomes an urgent duty 
To rein it in with curbs. 

Octavio. My noble friend, 

This is no more than a remembrancing 135 

That you are now in camp, and among warriors. 

The soldier’s boldness constitues his freedom. 

Could he act daringly, unless he dared 
Talk even so? One runs into the other. 

The boldness of this worthy officer, [pointing to Bxjtleb. 140 
Which now has but mistaken in its mark. 

Preserved, when nought but boldness could preserve it. 

To the Emperor his capital city, Prague, 

In a most formidable mutiny 

Of the whole garrison. [Military music at a distance. 145 
Hah ! here they come ! 

Ulo. The sentries are saluting them : this signal 
Announces the arrival of the Duchess. 

Octavio. Then my son Max too has returned. ’Twas he 
Fetched and attended them from Carnthen hither. 150 

Isolani {to Ulo). Shall we not go in company to greet 
them? 

120 does JSOO, 1828, 1829. 124 His 1800, 1828, 1829. Before 129 Questenberg 
(toith a sneer). 1817, 1828, 1829. 134 Octavio (interposing and addressing 

Questenberg). 1817,1828,1829. 138 act 1800, 1828, 1829. . Before Octavio 

(to Questenberg). 1817, 1828, 1829. 149 Max 1800. 
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lllo. Well, let iis go. — Ho ! Colonel Butler, come. 

[2b OcTAVia 

Yoiill not forget, that j-et ere noon we meet 
The noble Envoy at the General’s palace. 

[^Exeunt aU but Questexbebo and Octavio. 

Scene III 

Questenbebg and Octavio, 

Questcnhen/. What have I not been forced to hear, Octavio ! 
What sentiments ! what fierce, uncurbed defiance ! 

And were this spirit universal — 

Ocfat'io. Hm ! 

You are now acquainted with three*fourths of the army. 

t^cstenberg. Where must we seek then for a second host 
To have the custody of this? That Hlo 6 

Thinks worse, I fear me, than he speaks. And then 
This Butler too — he cannot even conceal 
The passionate workings of his ill intentions. 

Octavio, Quickness of temper— irritated pride ; lo 

’Twas nothing more. I cannot give up Butler. 

I know a spell that will soon dispossess 
The evil spii'it in him. 

Qiiestenberg. Friend, friend ! 

O ! this is woi-se, fai’ worse, than we had suffered 
Oui-selves to dream of at Vienna. There i-> 

We saw it only with a courtier’s eyes, 

Eyes dazzled by the splendour of the throne. 

We had not seen the War-Chie^ the Commander, 

The man all-powerful in his camp. Here, here, 

’Tis quite another thing. 

Here is no Emperor more — the Duke is Emperor. 

Alas, my friend ! alas, lay noble friend ! 

This w^alk which you have ta’en me through the camp 
Strikes my hopes prostrate. 

Octavio. you see youi-self 

Of what a perilous kind the ofiBce is, ’3 

Which you deliver to me from the Court. 

The least suspicion of the Greneral 

Costs me my freedom and my life, and would 

But hasten his most desperate enterprise. 

.Scene HI, Bijo’c i QuesUnbcrg ^icith sifffw of aversion and astonishfnenC). 1817, 
1S2S, XS3i). 13 him 1800, 1SS8, 1829. Questenberg {tcalkittg tq> and doicn 
in ei'ifUtif Friend, &c. 2S17, 1828, 7829, 
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Questenhef'g. Where was our reason sleeping when we 
trusted 

This madman with the sword, and placed such power 
In such a hand ? I tell you, he’ll refuse, 

Flatly refuse, to obey the Imperial orders. 

Friend, he can do *t, and what he can, he will. 

And then the impunity of his defiance — 35 

O! what a proclamation of our weakness! 

Octavio. Dye think too, he has brought his wife and 
daughter 

Without a purpose hither ? Here in camp ! 

And at the very point of time, in which 

We’ie arming for the war? That he has taken 40 

These, the last pledges of his loyalty, 

Away from out the Emperor’s domains — 

This is no doubtful token of the nearness 
Of some eruption ! 

Questeriberg. How shall we hold footing 
Beneath this tempest, which collects itself 45 

And threats us from all quarters ? The enemy 
Of the empire on our borders, now already 
The master of the Danube, and still farther. 

And farther still, extending every hour! 

In our interior the alarum-bells 50 

Of insurrection — peasantry in arms 

All orders discontented — and the army. 

Just in the moment of our expectation 

Of aidance from it — ^lo ! this very army 

Seduced, run wild, lost to all discipline, 55 

Loosened, and rent asunder from the state 

And from their sovereign, the blind instrument 

Of the most daring of mankind, a weapon 

Of fearful power, which at his will he wields ! 

Octavio. Nay, nay, friend! let us not despair too soon, 60 
Men’s words are ever bolder than their deeds : 

And many a resolute, who now appears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sudden 
Find in his breast a heart he knew not of, 

Let but a single honest man speak out 65 

The true name of his crime ! Remember, too. 

We stand not yet so wholly unprotected. 

Coimts Altringer and Galas have maintained 
34 can 1800, 1828, 1829. 59 he 1800, 1828, 1829. 64 knew] wot 1800, 

1826, 1829. 
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Their little army faithful to its duty, 

And daily it becomes more numerous. 7® 

Nor can he take us by surprise: you know, 

I hold him all-encompassed by my listeners. 

Whatever he does, is mine, even while ’tis doing — 

No step so small, but instantly I hear it; 

Yea, his own mouth discloses it. 

Questetiberg, quite 75 

Incomprehensible, that he detects not 
The foe so near ! 

Octavio. Beware, you do not think. 

That I by lying arts, and complaisant 
Hypocrisy, have skulked into his graces: 

Or with the sustenance of smooth professions So 

Nourish his all-confiding friendship! No- 
Compelled alike by prudence, and that duty 
Which we all owe our country, and our sovereign, 

To hide my genuine feelings from him, yet 
Ne’er have I duped him with base counterfeits! 85 

Quesienbevg. It is the \dsible ordinance of heaven. 

Octavio, I know not what it is that so attracts 
And links him both to me and to my son. 

Comrades and friends we always were— long habit, 
Adventurous deeds performed in company, 9^ 

And all those many and various incidents 
Which store a soldier s memory with affections, 

Had bound us long and early to each other — 

Yet I can name the day, when all at once 

His heart rose on me, and his confidence 95 

Shot out in sudden growth. It was the morning 

Before the memorable fight at Lutzner. 

Urged by an ugly dream, I sought him out. 

To press him to accept another charger. 

At distance from the tents, beneath a tree, 

I found him in a sleep. When I had waked him. 

And had related all my bodings to him. 

Long time he stared upon me, like a man 
Astounded ; thereon fell upon my neck, 

And manifested to me an emotion 

That far outstripped the worth of that small service. 

Since then his confidence has followed me 
With the same pace that mine has fled from him. 

84 geytuhie ISOO. 95 
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Questenherg. You lead your son into the secret? 

Octavio* * 

Qmstenberg. What? and not warn him either what bad 
hands 

His lot has placed him in? 

Octavio* I must perforce 

Leave him in wardship to his innocence. 

His young and open soul — dissimulation 
Is foreign to its habits ! Ignorance 

Alone can keep alive the cheerful air, 115 

The unembarrassed sense and light free spirit, 

That make the Duke secure. 

Questenbcrg. My honoured friend ! most highly do I deem 

Of Colonel Piccolomini — yet — if 

Eeflect a little 

Octavio* I must venture it. lao 

Hush ! — There he comes ! 


Scene IV 

Max Piccolomini, Octavio Piccolomini, Questenberg. 

Max, Ha ! there he is himself. Welcome, my father ! 
You are engaged, I see. Tli not disturb you. 

Octavio* How, Max? Look closer at this visitor; 
Attention, Max, an old friend merits — Reverence 
Belongs of right to the envoy of your sovereign. 5 

Max* Von Questenberg ! — Welcome — if you bring with you 
Aught good to our head quarters. 

Questenberg (seizing his hand). Nay, draw not 
Your hand away, Count Piccolomini ! 

Not on mine own account alone I seized it, 

And nothing common will I say theremth. 10 

[Taking the hands of both* 

Octavio — Max Piccolomini ! 

0 saviour names, and full of happy omen! 

Ne’er will her prosperous genius turn from Austria, 

While two such stars, with blessed influences 
Beaming protection, shine above her hosts. 15 

Max. Heh ! — Noble minister ! You miss your part. 

1 18 Questeiiberg (anxiously). My honoured, &c. 2800, 1828 ^ 1829, 

Scene IV. After 1 (He embraces his father. As he turns round he observes 
Questenberg, and draws back with a cold and reserved air. 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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You came not here to act a panegyric. 

YotiVe sent, I know, to find fault and to scold us — 

I must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

Octavio. He comes from court, where people are not quite 
So well contented with the duke, as here. ai 

Max. What now have they contrived to find out in him? 
That he alone determines for himself 
What he himself alone doth understand ? 

Well, therein he does right, and will persist in’t. 25 

Heaven never meant him for that passive thing 
That can be struck and hammered out to suit 
Another's taste and fancy. Hell not dance 
To every tune of every minister. 

It goes against his nature — he can’t do it. 30 

He is possessed by a commanding spirit, 

And his too is the station of command. 

And well for us it is so ! There exist 
Few fit to rule themselves, but few that use 
Their intellects intelligently. — Then 35 

Well for the whole, if there be found a man, 

Who makes himself what nature destined him, 

The pause, the central point to thousand thousands — 

Stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built column, 

Where all may press with joy and confidence. 40 

Now such a man is Wallenstein ; and if 
Another better suits the court — no other 
But such a one as he can serve the army. 

Questenberg. The army ? Doubtless ! 

Octavio (aside). Hush ! suppress it, friend ! 

Unless some end were answered by the utteiance. 45 

Of him there youll make nothing. 

In their distress 

They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 

Straight their flesh creeps and quivei's, and they diead him 
More than the ills for w'hich they called him up. 

The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 5® 

Like things of every day. — But in the field, 

Aye, there the Present Being makes itself felt. 

The personal must command, the actual eye 


Befite ao Octario {to Max). iSOO, 1823, 1S29, 38 to] of 1800. 
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Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 

All that is great in nature, let it be 55 

Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of greatness. 

The oracle within him, that which lives, 

He must invoke and question — not dead books, 

Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. Co 

Octavio, My son ! of those old narrow ordinances 
Let us not hold too lightly. They are w'eights 
Of priceless value, which oppressed mankind 
Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors. 

For always formidable was the league 65 

And partnership of free power with free will. 

The way of ancient ordinance, though it wdnds, 

Is yet no devious way. Straight forward goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 70 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering \vhat it i-eaches. 
My son ! the road the human being travels, 

That on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings, 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 75 

Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 

And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 

Questenherg, 0 hear your father, noble youth ! hear him, 
Who is at once the hero and the man. 

Octavio. My son, the nursling of the camp spoke in thee ! 80 
A war of fifteen years 
Hath been thy education and thy school. 

Peace hast thou never witnessed ! There exists 
A higher than the warrior’s excellence. 

In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 85 

The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 

Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment. 

These are not they, my son, that generate 
The calm, the blissful, and the enduring mighty ! 

Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect ! yo 

Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently, 

With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth and quarrel 
The motley market fills ; the roads, the streams 

58 ^ices J800, 1828, 1829, 63 iA' oppressed MS, R. 71 may iSOO, 
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Are crowded with new freights, trade stirs and hurries ! 95 
But on some morrow morn, all suddenly, 

The tents drop down, the horde renews its march. 

Dreary, and solidary as a church-yard 
The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 

And the year’s harvest is gone utterly. 100 

Max. O let the Emperor make peace, my father! 

Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet^ of the leafless spring. 

Plucked in those quiet fields where I have journeyed ! 

Octavio. What ails thee? What so moves thee all at once? 105 
Max. Peace have I ne’er beheld ? I have beheld it. 

From thence am I come hither : O ! that sight. 

It glimmers still before me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance, — some delicious landscape ! 

My road conducted me through countries where no 

The war has not yet reached. Life, life, my father — 

My venerable father, life has charms 

Which we have ne’er experienced. We have been 

But voyaging along its banen coasts, 

Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pirates, 115 

That, crowded in the rank and nan*ow ship. 

House on the wild sea with wild usages, 

Nor know aught of the main land, but the bays 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves’ lauding. 
Whateer in the inland dales the land conceals 120 

Of fair and exquisite, O ! nothing, nothing, 

Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 

Octavio. And so your journey has revealed this to you? 
3 Iax. ’Twas the first leisure of my life. O tell me, 

What is the* meed and purpose of the toil, 125 

The painful toil, which robbed me of my youth. 

Left me a heart unsoul’d and solitary, 

A spirit uninformed, unornamented. 

For the camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless larum, 

The neighing war-horse, the air-shattering trumpet, 130 

^ In tlio original, 

Den blnt’gen Lorbeer geb ich bin mit Freuden 
Furs erste Vtjilchen, das der Merz uns bringt, 

Das duftise Pffand der neuverjungten Erde. 

J800, 182S, 1829. 

106 hare ISOO, JS2Sy 2S29. T 13 

Octatio {attetiticey icith an appearance 0 / uneasine^}. ISOO, 1S2S, 1S29. 
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The unvaried, still-returning hour of duty, 

Word of command, and exercise of aims — 

There ’s nothing here, there ’s nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart ! 

Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul is not— 135 
This cannot be the sole felicity, 

These cannot be man’s best and only pleasures. 

Octavio, Much hast thou learnt, my son, in this short journey. 
Max. O ! day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life; when he becomes 140 

A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 

The colours are unfurled, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed, and hark ! 

Now the soft peace-march beats, home, brothers, home ! 

The caps and helmets are all garlanded 145 

With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields. 

The city gates fly open of themselves, 

They need no longer the petard to tear them. 

The ramparts are all filled with men and women. 

With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 1510 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 

From all the towers rings out the meiTy peal. 

The joyous vespei’s of a bloody day. 

0 happy man, O fortunate ! for whom 155 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open. 

The faithful tender arms ^vith mute embracing. 

Questenherg. O ! that you should speak 
Of such a distant, distant time, and not 
Of the to-morrow, not of this to-day. 160 

Max. Where lies the fault but on you in Vienna? 

1 will deal openly with you, Questenberg. 

Just now, as first I saw you standing here, 

(I’ll own it to you freely) indignation 

Crowded and pi*essed my inmost soul together. 165 

’Tis ye that hinder peace, ye! — and the warrior. 

It is the warrior that must force it from you. 

Ye fret the General’s life out, blacken him, 

Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 

What else still woree, because he spai*es the Saxons, 170 


Br/oVe 158 Queskubt^y {appurmtly much afftckd), is'JS, 1$29. 

161 Max (^turning round to him, •puck und ceJumtut). 2S29. 

peace, ue ISVO, 1S29. 
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And tiies to awaken confidence in the enemy ; 

Which yet's the only way to peace; for if 

War intermit not during war, how then 

And w'hence can peace come ?— Your own plagues faU on you ! 

Even as I love what's virtuous, hate I you. 175 

And here make I this vow, here pledge myself , 

My blood shall spurt out for this Wallenstein, 

And my heart drain off, drop by drop, ere ye 
Shall revel and dance jubilee o’er his ruin. 


Scene V 

Questenbebg, Octavio Piccolomini. 

Questenherg- Alas, alas! and stands it so? 

What, friend ! and do we let him go away 
In this delusion— let him go away? 

Not call him back immediately, not open 
His eyes upon the spot? 

Octavio. ^ opened mine, 5 

And I see more than pleases me. 

Quesienberg. What is it? 

Octavio. Curse on this journey ! , , 

questc^Urg. But why so? W . .t? 

Octavio. Come, come along, friend! I must follow up 
The ominous track immediately. Mine eyes 
Are opened now, and I must use them. Come! >0 

[Jirairs Questesbebg (m> ictth hm. 

Questmhevg- What now? Where go you then? 

^ . To her herself. 

Octamo. 

Quester^erg. , 

Octavio. To the Duke. Come, let us go— "Tis done, tis done, 

I see the net that is thrown over him. 

O! he retui-ns not to me as he went. 

Questenberg. Nay, but explain yourself. 

Octavio. ^ should not 15 

Foresee it, not prevent this journey! Wherefore 
Did I keep it from him?— You were in the right. 

I should have warned him! Now it is too late. 

„2 holO 1300, 1333, 1329. 173 1S29. 

Scene V 4/fer i [I7i«n in pressing and impatient tones. 1300, ’ 

. ^llees^^nguLl/outofadeepstady). 1300,1323,131^. U 
1800, lS28j 1829. Be/ort 12 Octacto {tniermptiny him, and collecting 
self). 1800, 1328, 1829. 
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Questenherg. But whut’s too late? Bethink yourself, my 
friend, 

That you ai’e talking absolute riddles to me. 20 

Octavio. Come!— to the Duke’s. ’Tis close upon the hour 
Which he appointed you for audience. Come! 

A curee, a threefold cui*se, upon this journey ! 

[Uc leads Questenbero off. 

Scene VI 

Changes to a spacious chamber in the house of the Duke of Fried- 
land. — Servants emploged in putting the tables and cluiirs in 
order. During this enters Seni, like an old Italian doctor^ in 
blacky and clothed sonicuhat fantastically. He carries a white 
staff, with tchich he marks out the quarters of the heaven. 

Fint Servant. Come — to it, lads, to it ! Make an end of it. 
I heal* the sentry call out, * Stand to your aims ! ’ They will 
be there in a minute. 

Second Servant. Why were we not told before that the 
audience would be held here? Nothing prepared — no orders 
— no instructions — <> 

Third Servant. Ay, and why was the balcony-chamber counter- 
manded, that with the great worked carpet? — there one can 
look about one. 

First Servant. Nay, that you must ask the mathematician there. 
He says it is an unlucky chamber. 1 1 

Second Savant. Poh ! stuff and nonsense ! That’s what I call 
a hum. A chamber is a chamber ; what much can the place 
signify in the affair ? 

Seni. My son, there’s nothing insignificant, 15 

Nothing! But yet in every earthly thing 
First and most pi’incipal is place and time. 

First Servant {to the Second). Say nothing to him, Nat. The 
Duke himself must let him have his own will. 

Seni (counts the chairs, half in a loud, half in a low voice, till 
he cot}ies to eleven, which he repeats). Eleven ! an evil 
number ! Set twelve chairs. 20 

Twelve ! twelve signs hath the zodiac : five and seven, 

The holy numbers, include themselves in twelve. 

Second Servant And what may you have to object against 
eleven ? I should like to know that now. 

19 what s ISOO, 18:iS, 1S29. Befi/re 21 Octarto {more cvUtcUd). ISOO, 

1S2S, 1329, 

Scene VI. 13 hum ISOO, 182S, 1829, Before 15 Seni {with gravity), 1800, 
1828, 1829, 15 nothing 1800, 1828, 1829, 16 Nothing 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Sent. Eleven is — transgression ; eleven oversteps 25 

The ten commandments. 

Second Sen-ant. That ’s good ! and why do you call five an 
holy number ? 

Sent. Five is the soul of mani for even as man 
Is mingled up of good and evil, so 3 ® 

The five is the first number that 's made up 
Of even and odd. 

Second Senanf. The foolish old coxcomb ! 

First Sen-ant. Ey I let him alone though. I like to hear 
him ; there is more in his words than can be seen at fii-st sight 

Third Servant. Off! They come. 

Second Servant. There ! Out at the side-door. 

[They hurry off. Seni follows slowly, -i page brings 
the staff of command on a ml cushion, and places it 
on the table near the Duke’s chair. They are 
announced from without, and the wings of the d.>or 
flif open. 


Scene VII 

Waixenstein, Duchess. 

Wallenstein. You went then through Vienna, were presented 

To the Queen of Hungary ? 

])j,(.]uss. Yes, and to the Empress too, 

And by both Majesties were we admitted 

To kiss the hand. 

Wallenstein. And how was it received. 

That I had sent for wife and daughter hither 
To the camp, in winter time? 

nuchess. I 

wSch you commissioned me to do. I told them. 

You had determined on our daughters marriage. 

And wished, ere yet you went into Jke 
To shew the elected husband his betrothed. 

Wallenstein. And did they guess the choice ^^hlch I had 

Di(r/<^.*^^Thev only hoped and wished it may have fallen 
Upon no foreign nor yet Lutheran noble. 

Wallenstein. And yoii-what do you wish, Eluabeth . 
Duchess. Your will, you know, was ., ,, 

Wallenstein- 

•1 ;s„(, iv'S 15 lUaJ/easi. 

14 Wish IbW. 

isou. ises. 1 S 29 . 
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And in all else, of what kind and complexion 
Was your reception at the court? 

Hide nothing from me. How were you received ? 

Duchess. 0 ! my dear lord, all is not what it was. 

A cankerworm, my lord, a cankerworm 
Has stolen into the hud. 

WaUenstein. Ay ! is it so ! 

What, they were lax? they failed of the old resp^f. 

Duc^hess. Not of respect. No honours were omitted, 

No outward courtesy ; but in the place 

Of condescending, confidential kindne^, *5 

Fanuliar and endearing, there were given me 
Only these honour's and that solemn courtesy. 

Ah! and the tenderness which was put on. 

It was the guise of pity, not of favour. 

No ! Albrecht's wife, Duke Albrecht’s princely wife. 3° 

Count Harrach’s noble daughter, should not so 
Not wholly so should she have been received. 

Wallenstem. Yes, yes ; they have ta'en offence. My latest 
conduct, 

They railed at it, no doubt. 

Ducltess^ O that they had ! 

I have been long accustomed to defend you, 35 

To heal and pacify distempered spirits. 

No ; no one I'ailed at you. They wrapped them up, 

O Heaven ! in such oppressive, solemn silence ! — 

Here is no every-day misunderstanding, 

No transient pique, no cloud that passes over ; 

Something most luckless, most unhealable. 

Has taken place. The Queen of Hungary 
Used formerly to call me her dear aunt, 

And ever at departure to embrace me — 

WaUensiein, Now she omitted it? 

jyuchess. She did embrace me. 45 

But then first when I had already taken 
My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had closed upon me, then did she come out 
In haste, as she had suddenly bethought herself, 

An d pressed me to her bosom, more with anguish 50 

Than tenderness. 

A-fiar 17 [The Duchess cases htr tyta on ihr gtvund and rchiains silent. ISOO^ 
18B8, 1829. 31 so JSOO, ISJSj Is'JiK 45 Kotc JSOo, IS'JS, 1S29. iJudies^ 

{uipiny aicay htr tears, afki a pame). iSuO, JS'3S, 1829. (ltd i500, 1S2S. 1829. 
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Wallenstein (seizes Jier hand soothingly). Nay, now collect 
yourself, 

And what of Eggenberg and Lichtenstein, 

And of our other friends there? 

Duchess. I saw none. 

Wallenstein. The Ambassador from Spain, who once 
was wont 

To plead so warmly for me? — 

Duchess. Silent, Silent • 55 

Wallenstein. These suns Uien are eclipsed for us. 
Henceforward 


Must we roll on, our own fire, our own light. 

Duchess. And were it — were it, my dear lord, in that 
Which moved ahout the court in huzz and whisper, 

But in the country let itself he heard 6o 

Aloud — ^in that which Father Lamormain 
In sundry hints and 

Wallenstein. Lamormain! what said he? 

Duchess. That you’re accused of having daringly 
0’ei*stepped the powers entrusted to you, charged 
With traitorous contempt of the Emperor 65 

And his supreme behests. The proud Bavarian, 

He and the Spaniards stand up your accusers — 


That there’s a storm collecting over you 

Of far more fearful menace than that former one 

Which whirled you headlong down at Regensburg. 70 

And people talk, said he, of Ah ! 

Wallenstein. Proceed ! 

Duchess. I cannot utter it! 

Wallenstein. Proceed ! 

Duchess. They talk 

Widknstein. Well! 

Duchess. Of a second 

WaMenstein. Second 

Duchess. ^ore disgraceful 

Dismission. 

Wallenstein. Talk they? 


0! they force, they thrust me 


53 Duchess {shaking htr beail). ISOO, 1328, 1329. 63 WaUenstein {eagerly). 

Lamormain, lue. 1800, 1323, 1329. lie 1300, 1328, 1829. 71 And people 

Ah ! — {Stilling extreme emotion. 1300, 1328, 1829. 73 Duchess. Of a 

'sewnd {cutcliCS her voice and hesitates). 1800, 1828, 1829. 74 WaUenslein. 

Talk they ? [Strides across the chamber in vehement agitation. 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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With violence, against my own will, onward ! 

Duchess. O ! if there yet be time, my husband ! if 
By giving way and by submission, this 
Can bo averted — ^my dear lord, give way ! 

Win down your proud heart to it ! Tell that heart 
It is your sovereign lord, your Emperor 
Before whom you retreat. O let no longer 
Low tricking malice blacken your good meaning 
With abhorred venomous glosses. Stand you up 
Shielded and helm’d and weapon’d wdth the truth, 

And drive before you into uttermost shame 
These slanderous liars ! Few firm friends have we — 
You know it! — The swift growth of our good fortune 
It hath but set us up, a mark for hatred. 

What are we, if the sovereign’s grace and favour 
Stand not before us? 


75 


8o 


90 


SCEKE VIII 

Enter the Countess Tertsky, leading in her hand the Princess 
Thekla, richly adorned loith hrilUants. 

Countess, Thbkla, Wallenstein, Duchess. 

Countess. How, sister? What already upon business, 

And business of no pleasing kind I see, 

Ere he has gladdened at his child. The first 
Moment belongs to joy. Here, Friedland ! father ! 

This is thy daughter. 5 

(Thekla approaches with a shy and timid air, and bends 
herself as about to kiss his hand. He receives her in 
his arms, and remains standing for some time lost in 
the feeling of her presence.) 

Wallenstein. Yes ! pure and lovely hath hope risen 
on me: 

I take her as the pledge of greater fortune. 

Duchess. Twas but a little child when you departed 
To raise up that great army for the Emperor: 

And after, at the close of the campaign, 10 

When you retiuned home out of Pomerania, 

Your daughter was already in the convent, 

Wherein she has remain’d till now. 

Wallenstein. The while 

Before 76 Duchess {presses near to him, in entrealy). J800, 1828, 1829. 

Scene VIII. After i [Observing (he countenance of the Duchess. 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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We in the field here gave our cares and toils 

To make her great, and fight her a free way 15 

To the loftiest earthly good, lo ! mother Nature 

Within the peaceful silent convent walls 

Has done her part, and out of her free grace 

Hath she bestowed on the beloved child 

The godlike ; and now leads her thus adorned 20 

To meet her splendid fortune, and my hope. 

Duchess {to TheJcla). Thou wouldst not have recognized 
thy father, 

Wouldst thou, my child? She counted scarce eight years, 
When last she saw your face. 

TkeMa. ^ yes, mother ! 

At the first glance !— My father is not altered. 25 

The form, that stands before me, falsifies 
No feature of the image that hath lived 


So long within me ! 
WdUensieiru 


The voice of my child ! 

[Then after a pause. 


I was indignant at my destiny 

That it denied me a man-child to be 

Heir of my name and of my prosperous fortune. 

And re-illume my soon extinguished being 


In a proud line of princes. 

I wronged my destiny. Here upon this head 

So lovely in its maiden bloom will I 35 

Let fall the garland of a life of war. 

Nor deem it lost, if only I can wreath it 
Transmitted to a regal ornament, 

Around these beauteous brows. 

[He cla.^s her in his amis as Piccolomini enters. 


Scene IX 

Enter Max Piccolomini, and soni^ thne after Count Tertsky, 
the others remaining as before. 

Countess. Tliei-e comes the Paladin who protected us. 
Wattenstcin. Max! Welcome, ever welcome! Always 
wert thou 

The morning star of my best joys ! 

Max. General 

Walletistein. ’Till now it was the Emperor who rewarded 

I but the instrument. This day thou hast bound 


5 
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The father to thee. Max ! the fortunate father, 

And this debt Friedland’s self must pay. 

My prince! 

You made no common hurry to transfer it, 

I come with shame : yea, not without a pang ! 

For scarce have I arrived here, scarce delivered lo 

The mother and the daughter to your arms, 

But there is brought to me from your eqiieny 
A splendid richly-plated hunting dress 

So to remunerate me for my troubles 

Yes, yes, remunerate me! Since a trouble 15 

It must be, a mere oflSce, not a favour 
Which I leapt forward to receive, and which 
I came already with full heart to thank you for. 

No! ’twas not so intended, that my business 
Should be my highest best good fortune ! 20 

[Tebtsky cnterSy and ddivers letters to the Duke, which 
he breaks open hun-yinglp. 

Countess (to Max). Remunerate your trouble ! For his joy 
He makes you recompense. Tis not unfitting 
For you. Count Piccolomini, to feel 
So tenderly — ^my brother it beseems 

To shew himself for ever great and princely. 25 

TheJda, Then I too must have scruples of his love : 

For his munificent hands did ornament me 
Ere yet the father’s heart had spoken to me. 

Max. Yes; ’tis his nature ever to be giving 
And making happy. 

How my heari pours out 30 

Its all of thanks to him : O ! how I seem 
To utter all things in the dear name Friedland. 

While I shall live, so long will I remain 

The captive of this name : in it shall bloom 

My every fortune, every lovely hope. 35 

Inextricably as in some magic ring 

In this name hath my destiny charm^bound me ! 

Countess. My brother wishes us to leave him. Come. 
Wallenstein (turns himself round quick, collects himself and 
speaks with cheerfulness to the Duchess). Once more I 
bid thee welcome to the camp, 

30 And making happy. [He grasps the hand of the Duchess with still increas- 
ing warmth. 1800, 1828, 1829. Before 38 Om«/ess {who during this time has 
been anxiously watching the Duke, and remarks that he is lost in thought over the 
letters). 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Thou art the hostess of this court. You, Max, 

Will now again administer your old office. 

While we perform the sovemign’s business here. 

[JklAx PiccoLOMixi offers tlic Duchess his arm, the 
Countess accompanies the Princess. 

Terfshj (calling aft a' him). Max, we depend on seeing you 
at the meeting. 


Scene X 

W.sxlenstein, Count Tebtsky. 

WaUensfein {to himself). She hath seen all things as they 
are — It is so 

And squares completely with my other notices. 

They have determined finally in Vienna, 

Have given me my successor already j 

It is the king of Hungary, Ferdinand, 5 

The Emperor’s delicate son ! he ’s now their saviour, 

He ’s the new star that ’s rising now ! Of us 
They think themselves already fairly rid, 

And as we were deceased, the heir already 
Is entering on possession — Therefore — dispatch! lo 

\_As he turns round Ite o 5 scn’C 5 Tertsky, afid gives him 
a letter. 

Count Altringer will have himself excused, 

And Galas too— I like not this! 

Tertshj. ^ 

Thou loiterest longer, all will fall away, 

One following the other. 

Wallenstein- Altringer 

Is master of the Tyrole passes. I must forthwith 15 

Send some one to him, that he let not in 
The Spaniards on me from the Milanese. 

Well, and the old Sesin, that ancient ti'ader 

In contraband negotiations, he 

Has shewn himself again of late. What brings he ao 

From the Count Thur? 

Tertshj. The Count communicates, 

He has found out the Swedish chancellor 
At Halberstadt, where the convention ’s held,^ 

Who says, you’ve tired him out, and that he 11 have 

Scene X. Before 1 WcdletxsUin (m thought to himself). 1800, 182S, 1829. 
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No further dealings with you. 

WaRensUin. And why so? 25 

^Tertsky. He says, you are never in earnest in your 
speeches, 

That you decoy the Swedes — to make fools of them, 

Will league yourself with Saxony against them, 

And at last make yourself a riddance of them 
With a paltiy sum of money. 

WdUenstein, So then, doubtless, 30 

YeSj doubtless, this same modest Swede expects 
That I shall yield him some fair German tract 
For his prey and booty, that ourselves at last 
On our own soil and native territory, 

May be no longer our own lords and masters ! 35 

An excellent scheme ! No, no ! They must be off, 

Off, off! away! we want no such neighbours. 

Tertsky. Nay, yield them up that dot, that speck of 
land — 

It goes not from your portion. If you win 
The game what matters it to you who pays it? 40 

Walkfistein, Off with them, off! Thou understand ’st not 
this. 

Never shall it be said of me, I parcelled 
My native land away, dismembered Germany, 

Betrayed it to a foreigner, in order 

To come with stealthy tread, and filch away 45 

My own share of the plunder — Never ! never ! — 

No foreign power shall strike root in the empire, 

Ajid least of all, these Goths! these hunger-wolves! 

Who send such envious, hot and greedy glances 


^ This passing off of his real irresolution and fancy-dalliance for depth 
of Reserve and for Plan formed within the magic circle of his own 
inapproachable spirits is very fine ; but still it is not tragic — nay scarce 
obvious enough to be altogether dramatic^ if in this word we involve 
tlieatre-representation. lago (so far only anal<^ous to Wallenstein as in 
him an Impulse is the source of his conduct rather than the motive), always 
acting is not the object of Interest, [but] derives a constant interest from 
Othello, on whom he is acting ; from Besdemona, Cassio, every one ; 
and, besides, for the purpose of theatric comprehensibility he is furnished 
with a set of outside motives that actually pass with the groundling for 
the true springs of action. MS. R. 
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T’wards the rich blessings of our German lands! 50 

I'll have their aid to cast and draw my nets. 

Hut not a single fish of all the draught 
Shall thev come in for. 

Tertsky. You will deal, however. 

More fairly with the Saxons? They lose paUence 
While you shift ground and make so many curves. 55 

Say, to what purpose all these masks? Your friends 
Are’ plunged in doubts, baffled, and led astray in you. 

There’s Oxenstirn, there’s Arnheim— neither knows 
What he should think of your procrastinations. 

And in the end I prove the liar; all 60 

Passes through me. I have not even your hand-writing. 
Wallenstein. I never give my handwriting ; thou knowest it 
Tertsky. But how can it be known that you’re in 
earnest. 

If the act follows not upon the word '? 

You must yourself acknowledge, that in all 65 

Your intercourses hitherto with the enemy 

Y’^ou might have done with safety all you have done, 

Had you meant nothing further than to gull him 

For the Emperor’s service. . , , i 

Wallenstein {after a pause, during tckich he looks narrowly on 
Tertsky). whence dost thou know 

That I’m not gulling him for the Emperor’s service? 70 
Whence knowest thou that I’m not gulling all of you . 

Dost thou know me so well? When made I thee 
The intendant of my secret pm-poses? 

I am not conscious that I ever opend 

My inmost thoughts to thee. The Emperor, it is true, 75 
Hath dealt with me amiss ; and if I would, 

I could repay him with usurious interest 

For the evil he hath done me. It delights me 

To know my power ; but whether I shall use it, 

Of that, I should have thought that thou could’st speak 80 

No wiselier than thy fellows. 

Tertsky. So hast thou always played thy game with u^ 

[Enter lun- 


62 nerer 1800, 
72 me 1800, 


63 knoum 1800. 
76 xcould 2800. 


69 thm 1800. 
79 1800. 
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Scene XI 

Illo, Wallenstein, Tertsky. 

Wallenstein, How stand affairs without ? Are they 
prepared ? 

lUo, You’ll find them in the very mood you wish. 

They know about the Emperor’s requisitions, 

And are tumultuous. 

WcMenstein. How hath Isolan 

Declared himself? 

Ulo, He’s yours, both soul and bo(Jy, 5 

Since you built up again his Faro-bank. 

Wallenstein, And which way doth Kolatto bend ? Hast 
thou 

Made sure of Tiefenbach and Deodate ? 

Illo, What Piccolomini does, that they do too. 

Wallenstein. You mean then I may venture somewhat 
with them? 10 

Ulo, — If you are assured of the Piccolomini. 

Wallenstein, Not more assured of mine own self. 

Tertsky, And yet 

I would 3'ou trusted not so much to Octavio, 

The fox! 

WaUenstein, Thou teachest me to know my man? 

Sixteen campaigns 1 have made with that old warrior. 15 
Besides, I have his horoscope, 

We both are born beneath like stars — in short 
To this belongs its own particular aspect. 

If therefore thou canst warrant me the rest 

Illo, There is among them all but this one voice, 20 

You must not lay down the command. I hear 
They mean to send a deputation to you. 

Wallenstein. If I’m in aught to bind myself to them. 

They too must bind themselves to me. 
lUo, Of course. 

Wallenstein. Their words of honour they must give, their 
oaths, 25 

Give them in writing to me, promising 
Devotion to my service unconditional. 

A/ia' 17 {^xoith an air of mystery) 1800, 1828, 1829, 21 must 1800. 
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lUo. Why not? 

Tertsky. Devotion unconditional ? 

The exception of their duties towards Austria 
They’ll always place among the premises. 

With this reserve 

Wallensicin. All unconditional ! 

No premises, no reserves. 

a thought has struck me. 
Does not Count Tertsky give us a set banquet 
This evening? 

Tertsky. Yes ; and all the Generals 
Have been invited. 

nio (to Wdlleristein). Say, will you here fully 
Commission me to use my own discretion? 

I’ll gain for you the Generals’ words of honour, 
Even as you wish. 

Wallenstein. Gain me their signatures. 

How you come by them, that is your concern. 

lUo. And if I bring it to you, black on white. 
That all the leaders who ai’e present here 
Give themselves up to you, without condition ; 

Say, wiU you then— then wUl you shew yourself 
In earnest, and with some decisive action 
Make trial of your luck? 

Wallenstein. The signatures! 

Gain me the signatmres. 

jjlg ‘Seize, seize the hour 

Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. 

To make a great decision possible, 

0 1 many things, all transient and all rapid. 

Must meet at once : and, haply, they thus met 
May by that confluence be enforced to pause 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short 
Far far too short a time for doubt and scrapie . 
This is that moment. See, our army chief^ns. 
Our best, our noblest, are assembled around you. 
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> Here is an instance of the defect elas^ putm'^ month 

what propriety is this speech of profound moral insight put in 

of that stupid, foolish lUo ? MS. R. 

a8 unconditioruumo~ 31 unconditional ^00. 
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Their kinglike leader ! On your nod they wait 

The single threads, which here your prosperous fortune 

Hath woven together in one potent web 

Instinct with destiny, O let thenr not 6o 

Unravel of themselves. If you permit 
These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 
Bring you them not a second time together. 

Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship, 

And every individual’s spirit waxes 65 

In the great stream of multitudes. Behold 
They are still here, here still ! But soon the war 
Bursts them once more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 

Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 70 

Of each man with the whole. He, who to-day 
Forgets himself, forced onward with the stream. 

Will become sober, seeing but himself. 

Feel only his own weakness, and with speed 

Will face about, and march on in the old 75 

High road of duty, the old broad-trodden road, 

And seek but to make shelter in good plight. 

Wallenstem, The time is not yet come. 

Tert^Jcy. So you say always. 

But when will it be time? 

Wallenstein, When 1 shall say it. 

lUo. YouTl wait upon the stars, and on their hours, 80 
Till the earthly hour escapes you. O, believe me, 

In your own bosom are your destiny’s stars. 

Confidence in yourself, prompt resolution, 

This is your Venus! and the sole malignant, 

The only one that harmeth you is Doubt. 85 

Wallenstein, Thou speakest as thou understand st. How oft 
And many a time IVe told thee, Jupiter, 

That lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 

Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 

Mole-eyed, thou mayest but burrow in the earth, 90 

^ Blind as that subterrestrial, who with wan. 


1 This is said, and finely too ; but in what one instance is it shown 
realized in Bio ? This is a common fault of a man of genius whose genius 
is not however creative but ideative. There is just such another in my 
Maria as described by Osorio, the Character exists only in the descrip- 
tion. MS, R. 
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Wallenstein, Tektsky, Illo. — To them enter Questenbebg, 
Octavio, awe? Max Piccolomini, Butler, Isolani, Maradas, 
and three other Generals. Wai.lenstein motions 
Questenberg, who in co)isequenee takes the Chair directly 
opposite to him; the others follow, arranging themselves 
according to their rank. 


Wallenstein. I have understood, ’tis true, the sum and 
import 

Of your instructions, Questenberg, have weighed them, 

And formed my final, absolute resolve ; 

Yet it seems fitting, that the Generals 

Should hear the will of the Emperor from your mouth. 5 
May’t please you then to open your commission 
Before these noble Chieftains. 

Questenberg. I am ready 

To obey you ; but -will first entreat your Highness, 

And all these noble Chieftains, to consider. 

The Imperial dignity and sovereign right 10 

Sjieaks from my mouth, and not my own presumption. 
Wallenstein. W^e excuse all preface. 

Questenberg. When his Majesty 

The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Presented in the person of Duke Friedland 
A most experienced and renowned commander, 15 

He did it in glad hope and confidence 
To give thereby to the fortune of the war 
A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
Was favourable to his royal wishes. 

Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, 20 

The Swede’s career of conquest checked ! These lands 
Began to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland 
Prom all the streams of Germany forced hither 
The scattered armies of the enemy. 

Hither invoked as round one magic circle 2 * 

The Rhinegrave, Bernhard, Banner, Oxenstirn, 

Yea, and that never-conquered King himself ; 

Here finally, before the eye of Nurnberg, 

The fearful game of battle to decide. 

Wallenstein. May’t please you to the point. 30 

Before r Wat.i.enstetn, Tertsky, ranP. There reigns a momenlarg 

silence, 1800, 1828, 1820, 
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Wallenstein, Tertsky, Illo, — To them cnto^ Questenberg, 
Octavio, awd Max Piccolomini, Butler, Isolani, Maradas, 
and three other Generals. Wallenstein motions 
Questenberg, tclio in consequence tahes the Chair directly 
opposite to him; the others foJloic, armnging themselves 
according to their rank. 

Wallenstein. I have understood, ’tis true, the sum and 
import 

Of your instructions, Questenberg, have weighed them, 

And formed my final, absolute resolve ; 

Yet it seems fitting, that the Generals 

Should hear the will of the Emperor from your mouth. 5 
May’t please you then to open your commission 
Before these noble Chieftains. 

Questenberg. I am ready 

To obey you ; but will first entreat your Highness, 

And all these noble Chieftains, to consider, 

The Imperial dignity and sovereign right 10 

Speaks from my mouth, and not my own presumption. 
Wadenstcin. We excuse all preface. 

Questenberg. When his Majesty 

The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Presented in the pei*son of Duke Friedland 
A most experienced and renowned commander, 15 

He did it in glad hope and confidence 
To give thereby to the fortune of the war 
A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
Was favourable to his royal wishes. 

Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, 20 

The Swede’s career of conquest checked ! These lands 
Began to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland 
From all the streams of Germany forced hither 
The scattered armies of the enemy. 

Hither invoked as round one magic circle 25 

The Khinegrave, Bernhard, Banner, Oxenstirn, 

Yea, and that never-conquered King himself ; 

Here finally, before the eye of Niirnberg, 

The fearful game of battle to decide. 

WcHtenstein. May’t please you to the point. 30 

Befoi'e I Wallenstein, Tertsky, <f'c. . . . rayik . There reigns a momeyxtary 
sUence . 1800 , 1828 , 1829 . 
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Questenherg. In Namberg’s camp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame— in LOtzen’s plains his life. But who 
Stood not astounded, when yictorious Friedland 
After this day of triumph, this proud day. 

Marched toward Bohemia with the speed of flight. 

And vanished from the theatre of war ; 

While the young Weimar hero forced his way 
Into Franconia, to the Danube, like 
Some delving winter-stream, which, where it rushes, 

Makes its own channel ; with such sudden speed 
He marched, and now at once ’fore Ee^nspurg 
Stood to the affright of all good Catholic Christians. 

Then did Bavaria’s well-deserving Prince 
Entreat swift aidance in his extreme need ; 

The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Friedland, 45 
Seven horsemen couriers sends he with the entreaty: 

He superadds his own, and supplicates 
Where as the sovereign lord he can command. 

In vain his supplication ! At this moment 

The Duke hears only his old hate and grudge. S' 

Barters the general good to gratify 

Private revenge— and so falls Eegenspurg. 

Wallenstem. Max, to what period of the war alludes he? 

My recollection fails me here. 

Max. . He means 

When we were in Silesia. 

Wallenst4nn. Ay! Is it so! 

But what had we to do there? 

Max. To heat out 

The Swedes and Saxons from the provmce. 

Wallenstein. . 

In that description which the Minister gave 
I seemed to have forgotten the whole 

Well hut proceed a little. 

^nberg. Yes ! at length 

Beside the river Oder did the Duke 
Assert his ancient fame. Upon the fields 
Of Steinau did the Swedes lay down 
Subdued without a blow. And here, with others, 

The righteousness of Heaven to his avenger 
Delivered that long-practised stirrer-up 

56 there 1800 , 
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Of insurrection, that curse-laden torch 
And kindler of this war, Matthias Thur. 

But he had fallen into magnanimous hands ; 

Instead of punishment he found reward, 

And with rich presents did the Duke dismiss 
The arch-foe of his Emperor. 

Wdllenstetn (laughs). I know, 

I know you had already in Vienna 
Your windows and balconies all forestalled 
To see him on the executioner’s cart. 

I might have lost the battle, lost it too 
With infamy, and still retained your graces — 

But, to have cheated them of a spectacle, 

Oh! that the good folks of Vienna never, 

No, never can forgive me. 

Questenberg, So Silesia 

Was freed, and all things loudly called the Duke 
Into Bavaria, now pressed hard on all sides. 

And he did put his troops in motion : slowly. 

Quite at his ease, and by the longest road 
He traverses Bohemia; but ere ever 
He hath once seen the enemy, faces round, 

Breaks up the march, and takes to winter quarters. 

Wallenstein. The troops were pitiably destitute 
Of every necessary, every comfoii. 

The winter came. What thinks his Majesty 
His troops are made of? Arn’t we men? subjected 
Like other men to wet, and cold, and all 
The circumstances of necessity ? 

0 miserable lot of the poor soldier! 

Wherever he comes in, all flee before him, 

And when he goes away, the general curse 
Follows him on his route. All must be seized. 
Nothing is given him. And compelled to seize 
From every man, he’s every man’s abhorrence. 
Behold, here stand my Generals. KarafFa! 

Count Deodate ! Butler ! Tell this man 
How long the soldiers’ pay is in arrears. 

Butler. Already a full year. 

Wallenstein. Amd ’tis the hire 

That constitutes the hireling’s name and duties, 
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To serve the Emperor at the empire's cost, 

I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
Of the empire, and the diet of th<‘ empire. 

From the Emperor, doubtless, I received this staff, 140 

But now I hold it as the empire’s general — 

For the common weal, the universal interest, 

And no more for that one man’s aggrandizement ! 

But to the point. What is it that ’s desired of me ? 

Qitestenherg, First, his imperial Majesty hath willed 14? 
That without pretexts of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia, 

Wallenstein. In this season ? 

And to what quarter wills the Emperor 
That we direct our course ? 

Questenherg. To the enemy. 

His Majesty resolves, that Kegenspurg is;© 

Be purified from the enemy, ere Easter, 

That liutheranism may be no longer preached 
In that cathedral, nor heretical 
Defilement desecrate the celebration 
Of that pure festival. 

WaUensiein. My generals, i-- 

Can this be realized? 

lUo, ’Tis not possible. 

Butter. It can’t be realized. 

Questenberg. The Emi>eror 

Already hath commanded Colonel Suys 
To advance toward Bavaria ! 

Wallenstein. What did Suys? 

Questenbetg. That which his duty prompted. He advanced ! 
Wallenstefn. What? he advanced? And I, his general 161 
Had given him orders, peremptory orders, ^ 

Not to desert his station ! Stands it thus 

With my authority? Is this the obedience 

Due to my office, which being thrown aside i5- 

No war can be conducted ? Chieftains, speak ! ^ 

Yon be the judges, generals ! What deserves 

That officer, who of his oath neglectful 

Is guilty of contempt of orders ? 


Itto. 

WcHenstein. 


Death. 

Count Piccolomini ! what has 


169 

he deserved ? 


Se/bre 170 WaUen^ein (raisifig his voice 
seemingiy scrtipulous). 1800 ^ 182 Sy 1820 . 
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To serve the Emperor at the empire’s cost, 

I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
Of the empire, and the diet of the empire. 

From the Emperor, doubtless, I received this staff, 140 

But now I hold it as the empire’s general — 

For the common weal, the universal interest, 

And no more for that one man’s aggrandizement ! 

But to the point. What is it that’s desired of me? 

Questenherg. First, his imperial Majesty hath willed 145 
That without pretexts of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia. 

Wallenstein- In this season? 

And to what quarter wills the Emperor 
That we direct our course? 

Questenherg. To the enemy. 

His Majesty resolves, that Regenspurg 150 

Be purified from the enemy, ere Easter, 

That Lutheranism may be no longer preached 
In that cathedral, nor heretical 
Defilement desecrate the celebration 
Of that pure festival. 

WMenstein. My generals, 155 

Can this be realized? 
lUo. ’Tis not possible. 

Butler. It can’t be realized. 

Questenherg, The Emperor 

Already hath commanded Colonel Suys 
To advance toward Bavaria! 

WaJHenstdn. What did Suys? 

Questenherg. That which his duty prompted. He advanced ! 
Wallenstein. What? he advanced? And I, his general, 161 
Had given him orders, peremptory orders. 

Not to desert his station ! Stands it thus 

With my authority? Is this the obedience 

Due to my office, which being thrown aside 165 

No war can be conducted ? Chieftains, speak ! 

You be the judges, generals ! What deserves 
That officer, who of his oath neglectful 
Is guilty of contempt of orders? 
lUo. Death. 169 

WdRenstein. Count Piccolomini! what has he deserved? 

B^ore 170 WaUeixstein {raising his voice ^ asaU^ hut llloj had remained silefUy and 
seemingly scrupulous), 1800, 1828, 1820, 
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Max PiccoloyninL According to the letter of the law. 

Death. 

Isolani. Death. 

Butler, Death, by the laws of war. 

[Questenbekg rises from his seatj Wallenstein ybWow5 ; 
all the rest rise, 

Wallenstein. To this the law condemns him, and not I. 

And if I shew him favour, ’twill arise 

From the reverence that I owe my Emperor. 175 

Questenberg. If so, I can say nothing further— here ! 
TFoWewsfeiw. I accepted the command but on conditions! 
And this the firat, that to the diminution 
Of my authority no human being. 

Not even the Emperor’s self, should be entitled i 8 o 

To do aught, or to say aught, with the army. 

If I stand warranter of the event. 

Placing my honour and my head in pledge, 

Needs must I have full mastery in aU 

The means thereto. What rendered this Gustavus 185 

Resistless, and unconquered upon earth? 

Tjjig — that he was the monarch in his army . 

A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 

Was never yet subdued but by his equal. 

But to the point! The best is yet to come. 

Attend now, generals! 

Questenberg. The Carnal 

Begins his route at the approach of spnng 
FrL the Milanese ; and leads a Spanish army 
Through Germany into the Netherlands. 

That he may march secure and unimpeded. 

’Tis the Emperor’s will you grant him a detachment 
Of eight horse-regiments from the army here. 

WMmstein. Yes, yes! I understand !-Eight regiments. Well, 
Right well concerted, father Lamor^n ! • 

£|ht thousand horse! Yes. yes ! Tis as it should be! aoo 

I see it coming ! 

Questenberg. There is nothing coming. 

AllSnds in front: the counsel of stat^prudence. 

The dictate of necessity! 

Wallensiein. ’ , 

What, my Lord Envoy? May I not be suffered 


190 
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To understand, that folks are tired of seeing 305 

The sword’s hilt in my grasp : and that your court 
Snatch eagerly at this pretence, and use 
The Spanish title, to drain off my forces. 

To lead into the empire a new army 

Unsubjected to my control. To throw me 210 

Plumply aside, — I am still too powerful for you 
To venture that. My stipulation runs, 

That all the Imperial forces shall obey me 
Where’er the German is the native language. 

Of Spanish troops and of Prince Cardinals 215 

That take their route, as visitors, through the empire. 

There stands no syllable in my stipulation. 

No syllable ! And so the politic court 
Steals in a-tiptoe, and creeps round behind it ; 

First makes me weaker, then to be dispensed with, 230 
Till it dares strike at length a bolder blow 
And make short work with me. 

What need of all these crooked ways, Lord Envoy? 
Straight-forward man ! His compact with me pinches 
The Emperor. He would that I moved off! — 225 

Well ! — I will gratify him ! 

[Here there commences an ag^itation among the Generics 
tchich increases coniinmlly. 

It grieves me for my noble oflScers’ sakes ! 

I see not. yet, by what means they will come at 
The moneys they have advanced, or how obtain 
The recompense their services demand. 230 

Still a new leader brings new claimants forward, 

And prior merit superannuates quickly. 

There serve here many foreigners in the army. 

And were the man in all else brave and gallant, 

I was not wont to make nice scrutiny 235 

After his pedigree or catechism. 

This will be otherwise, i’the time to come. 

Well — me no longer it concerns. [He seats himself. 

Max Piccohmini. Forbid it, Heaven, that it should come 
to this ! 

Our troops will swell in dreadful fermentation — 240 

The Emperor is abused — it cannot be. 

Isolanu It cannot be ; all goes to instant wreck. 
Wallenstein. Thou hast said truly, faithful Isolani ! 
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What we with toil and foresight have built up, 

Will go to wreck — all go to instant wreck. 

What then ? another chieftain is soon found, 

Another army likewise (who dares doubt it?) 

Will flock from all sides to the Emperor 
At the first beat of his recruiting drum. 

[During this speech, Isolasi, Tertsky, Iixo and Mara- 
DAS talk confusedly tcith great agitation. 

Max Piccolomini (busily and passionatdy going from one to 
another, and soothing them). Hear, my commander! 
Hear me, generals! ' * 5 ° 

Let me conjure you, Duke ! Determine nothing. 

Till we have met and represented to you 

Our joint remonstrances. — Nay, calmer ! Friends ! 

I hope all may be yet set right again. 

Tertsky. Away ! let us away ! in the antechamber aj5 
Find we the others. 

Butler (to Questeriberg). K good counsel gain 
Due audience from your wisdom, my Lord Envoy! 

You will be cautious how you shew yourself 
In public for some hours to come— or hardly 
Win that gold key protect you from maltreatment. a6o 

[Commotions heard from tciOuntL 

Wallenstein. A salutary counsel Thou, Octavio! 

Wilt answer for the safety of our guest. 

Farewell, Von Questenberg ! [Questesbebg is about to speak. 

Nay, not a word. 

Not one word more of that detested subject ! 

You have performed your duty — ^We know how *65 

To separate the office from the man. 

[As Questenberg is going off tcith Octavio, Goetz, 
Tiefenbach, Kolatto, press in; several other 
Generals foUoicing them. 

Goetz. Where ’s he who means to rob us of our general? 
Tiefenbach (at the satne time). What are we forced to ear . 
That thou wilt leave us? 

Kolatto (at tlte same time). We will live with thee, we 

die with thee. -.r u i 

Wallenstein (pointing to Illo). There! the 

knows our will. ^ 

OAA ire ISOO 270 (witA staieliness and^ Ac,). 2S00, 

XS 09 . JJier 370 [miile aU are going off the stage, the curiatn drops, 
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Scene — A small Chanibei'. 

Illo and Tertsky. 

Teriski/. Now for this evening’s business ! How intend you 
To manage with the generals at the banquet? 

Ulo. Attend ! We frame a formal declaration, 

Wherein we to the Duke consign ourselves 

Collectively, to be and to remain 5 

His both with life and limb, and not to spare 

The last drop of our blood for him, provided 

So doing we infringe no oath nor duty. 

We may be under to the Emperor. — Mark ! 

This reservation we expressly make lo 

In a particular clause, and save the conscience. 

Now hear! This formula so framed and worded 

Will be presented to them for perusal 

Before the banquet. No one will find in it 

Cause of offence or scruple. Hear now further ! 15 

After the feast, when now the vap’ring wine 

Opens the heart, and shuts the eyes, we let 

A counterfeited paper, in the which 

This one particular clause has been left out, 

Go round for signatures. 

Tertsky. How? think you then 20 

That they’ll believe themselves bound by an oath, 

Which we had tricked them into by a juggle? 

J7to. We shall have caught and caged them ! Let them then 
Beat theii* wings bare against the wires, and rave 
Loud as they may against our treachery, 25 

At court their signatures will be believed 
Par more than their most holy afSrmations. 

Traitors they are, and must be ; therefore wisely 
Will make a virtue of necessity. 

Tertsky. Well, well, it shall content me ; let but some- 
thing 

Be done, let only some decisive blow 
Set us in motion. 

Ulo. Besides, ’tis of subordinate importance 

6 Sis 1800, 7 him 1800, 8 nor] or 1800, 1828, 1829, 

1800, 1828, 1829, 
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How, or how far, we may thereby propel 
The generals. ’Tis enough that we persuade 
The Duke, that they are his — Let him but act 
In his determined mood, as if he had them. 

And he will have them. Where he plunges in. 

He makes a whirlpool, and all stream down to it. 

Tertshj. His policy is such a labyrinth. 

That many a time when I have thought myself 
Close at his side, he’s gone at once, and left me 
Ignorant of the ground where I was standing. 

He lends the enemy his ear, permits me 
To write to them, to Arnheim ; to Sesina 
Himself comes forward blank and undisgiiised ; 

Talks with us by the hour about his plans. 

And when I think I have him— off at once 

He has slipped from me, and appeare as if 
He had no scheme, but to retain his place. 

nio. He give up his old pW! I’U tell you, friend! 

His soul is occupied with nothing else. 

Even in his sleep-They are his thoughts, his dreams. 

That day by day he questions for this purpose 

The motions of the planets 

Tertshy. . Ay! you ^ow 55 

This night, that is now coming, he with beni 
Shuts himself up in the astrological tower 
To joint observation— for I hear. 

It is to be a night of weight and crisis ; 

And something great, and of long expectation. 

Is to make its procession in the heavem 

Ulo. Come ! be we bold and make dispatch. 

In this next day or two must thrive and grow 
More than it has for years. And let but only 
Things first turn up auspicious here 
Mark what I say-the right stare too will shew themselves, 

Come, to the generals. All is in &e gow, 

And must be beaten whHe ’tis maUeable. 

Tertsku Do you go thither, Dio, I luus s 
AiSISi tor the Cou^loee Terteky. 

That we too are not idle. Break one string, 

A second is in readiness. 

nio. Yes! Yes! 
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I saw your Lady smile with such sly meaning. 
What’s in the wind? 

Terlshy. A secret. Hush ! she comes. 

Scene II 


\Exit Illo. 


The Countess steps out ftmn a Closet, 

Count and Countess Tertsky. 

TerisTcy, Well — is she coming? — I can keep him back 
No longer. 

Countess* She will be there instantly. 

You only send him. 

Tertslcy, I am not quite certain, 

I must confess it, Countess, whether or not 

We are earning the Duke’s thanks hereby. You know, 5 

No ray has broken from him on this point. 

You have o’er-ruled me, and yourself know best 
How far you dare proceed. 

Countess* I take it on me. 

[Talking to herself^ while she is advancing* 
Here ’s no need of full powera and commissions — 

My cloudy Duke ! we understand each other — 10 

And without words. What, could I not unriddle, 

Wherefore the daughter should be sent for hither, 

Why firat he, and no other, should be chosen 
To fetch her hither ! This sham of betrothing her 

To a bridegroom,^ whom no one knows — No! no! 15 

This may blind others ! I see through thee, Brother ! 

But it beseems thee not, to draw a card 
At such a game. Not yet ! — It all remains 

Mutely delivered up to my finessing 

Well — thou shalt not have been deceived, Duke Friedland ! 
In her who is thy sister. 

Servant (enters)* The commanders! ii 

Tertsky (to the Countess)* Take care you heat his fancy 
and affections — 

Possess him with a reverie, and send him, 

Absent and dreaming, to the banquet ; that 

He may not boggle at the signature. 25 

* In Germany, after honourable addresses have been paid and formally 
accepted, the lovers are called Bride and Bridegroom, even though the 
mnrriage should not take place till years afterwards. 

6 broken] broke out 1800 , 1828 , 1829 . 
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Countess. Take you care of your guests !— Go, send him 
hither. 

Tertsky. All rests upon his undersigning. 

Countess. Go to your guests! Go= 

nio (comes back). Where art sUying, Tertsky ? 

The house is full, and all expecting you. ^ ^ 

Tertsky. Instantly ! Instantly ! [To the Countess 

And let him not 

stay here too long. It might awake suspicion 
In the old man 

Countess. A truce with your precautions! 

[Ex^nt Tertsky and Illo. 


Scene III 


Countess, Max Piccolomini. 


3fax. Aunt 


Tertsky? may I venture? 

[Advances to the middle of the stage, and looks 
around him with uneasiness* 

She’s not here! 


Where is she? 

Countess. Look but somewhat narrowly 
In yonder corner, lest perhaps she lie 
Conceal’d behind that screen. 

^ There Ue her gloves!* 

[SH«/c/.es at tJum, hut the Countess takes them hersdf. 
You unkind Lady! You refuse me this— S 

You make it an amusement to torment me. . v 

CounUss. And this the thanks you give me for my trouble . 
Mai O, if you felt the oppression at my heart. 

Since we’ve been here, so to constrain myself- 
With such poor stealth to hazard words and glances- 

These, these are not my habits! 

’ You have still 

- , 

Many new habits to acquire, young fnend . 

. All this is terribly childish. W 

Besides it is modern French Comedy- for 

s won! to distinRuish it from the foto ‘ with 

Shakespere and hi. contemporaries worked up into their Tragedy 

such felicity of action ami reaction, if*. R. 


lo 


a8 inUrrupUng him). 

thanks] thank ISW, 1SS3, 1319. 8 my 1800, 18.A 
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SCENE III] 

But on this proof of your obedient temper 
I must continue to insist ; and only 
On this condition can I play the agent 
For your concerns. 

Max. But wherefore comes she not ? 

Where is she ? 

Countess. Into my hands you must place it 
Whole and entire. Whom could you find, indeed, 
More zealously affected to your interest ? 

No soul on earth must know it — not your father. 
He must not above all. 

Max. Alas ! what danger ? 

Here is no face on which I might concentre 
All the emaptured soul stirs up within me. 

0 Lady ! tell me. Is all changed around me ? 

Or is it only I? 

I find myself, 

As among strangers ! Not a trace is left 
Of all my former wishes, former joys. 

Where has it vanished to ? There was a time 
When even, methought, with such a world as this 

1 was not discontented. Now how flat ! 

How stale ! No life, no bloom, no flavour in it ! 
My comrades are intolei*able to me. 

My father — Even to him I can say nothing. 

My arms, my military duties — 0 ! 

They are such wearying toys ! 

Countess. But, gentle friend ! 

I must entreat it of your condescension, 

You would be pleased to sink your eye, and favour 
With one short glance or two this poor stale world, 
Where even now much, and of much moment, 

Is on the eve of its completion. 

Something, 

I can’t but know, is going forward round me. 

I see it gathering, crowding, driving on, 

In wild uncustomary movements. Well, 

In due time, doubtless, it will reach even me. 
Where think you I have been, dear lady? Nay, 

No raillery. The turmoil of the camp. 

The spring-tide of acquaintance rolling in, 

The pointless jest, the empty conversation, 

17 .»*»/ ISOOj is^s, 1829. 21 He 1800 ^ 1828 j 1820, 
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Opprei^■^•<l and stifled me. I gwped for air— 

I could not V>reathe— I was constrain’d to fly, 

To seek a sili-nce out for my full heart ; 

And a pui-c spot wherein to feel my happiness. 

No smiling. Countess ! In the church was I. 

There is a cloister here to the heavens gate. 

Thither I went, there found myself alone. 

Over the altar hung a holy mother ; 

A wretched painting ’twas, yet twas the friend 
That I was seeking in this moment. Ah, 

How oft have I ))eheld that glorious form 
In splendour, mid ecstatic worshippers ; 

Yet. still it moved me not ! and now at once 
Wiis my devotion cloudless as my love. ^ 

Enjoy your fortune and felicity! 

Forget the world around you. Meantime, friendship 
Shall keep strict vigils for you, anxious, active. 

Only be manageable when that friendship 
Points you the road to full accomplishment. 

How long may it be since you declared your pa^ion . 

Max. This morning did I hazard the first woiri. 

Counters. This morning the first time in twenty days? 70 
Max. Twas at that hunting-castle, betwixt here 
And Nepomuck, where you had joined us, and— 

That was the last relay of the whole journey . 

In a balcony we were standing mute. 

And gazing out upon the dreary field: 

Before us the dragoons were nding onward. 

The safe guard which the Duke had sent us— heavy 
The inquietude of parting lay upon me. 

And trembling ventured I at length these words: 

This all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
To-day I must take leave of my good fortune. 

A few houis more, and you will find a father. 

Will see yourself surrounded by new friends. 

And I henceforth shall be but as a strange, ^ 

tist in the many-' Speak with my aunt Tertsky. 

With hurrying voice she interrupted me. 

, , „„ .h..b.r <1.1. b. .h. 

... ,f .b. w""*'. > «« ““ 

in the former sense ; hut fearlui ox iiavmo 
original-Es ist ein Klo^tcr hier Wmmrl.pfortc. 
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80 
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SCENE III] 

She faltered. I beheld a glowing red 
Possess her beautiful cheeks, and from the ground 
Saised slowly up her eye met mine— no longer 
Did I control myself. 

[ J//6 PbincessThekla appears at the door^ and renmhis 
standhig, observed hij ike Countess, hut not by 

PiCCOLOMINI. 

With instant boldness 90 

I caught her in my arms, my mouth touched liers ; 

There was a rustling in the room close by ; 

It parted us — 'Twas you. What since has happened, 

You know. 

Countess, And is it your excess of modesty ; 

Or are you so incurious, that you do not 95 

Ask me too of my secret ? 

Max, Of your secret ? 

Countess, Why, yes ! When in the instant after you 
I stepped into the room, and found my niece thei’e, 

What she in this first moment of the heaid; 

Ta’en with surprise — 

Max, Well ? 100 

Scene IV 

Thrkla (hurries fomard), Countess, Max Piccolomini. 
Thekla (to the Countess), Spare yourself the trouble : 

That hears he better from myself. 

Mcuc, My Princess ! 

What have you let her hear me say, aunt Tertsky? 

TlieJda (to the Countess), Has he been here long ? 

Countess, Yes ; and soon must go. 

Where have you stayed so long? 

TtieUa, Alas ! my mother 5 

Wept so again ! and I — I see her suffer. 

Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. 

Max, Now once again I have courage to look on you. 
To-day at noon I could not. 

The dazzle of the jewels that play’d round you 10 

Hid the beloved from me. 

'J^ekla, Then you saw me 

91 month] Ups IfS, R. 94 Countess 'jijtcr a pause, icith a stolen glance 

atTheJda), ISOO, 1828, 1829, 96 your 1800, 282S, 1829, 100 Max (tcUh 
eagerness), 1800, 1828, 1829. 

Scene IV. a Max {stepping backtcard), 1800, 1S2S, 1S29. 

1S28, 1829. 
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With your eye only — and not with your heart? 

3Iax, This morning, when I found you in the circle 
Of all your kindred, in your fatlier s arms, 

Beheld myself an alien in this circle, *5 

O ! what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call him father ! 

But his stern eye o’erpowered the swelling passion— 

It dai-ed not but be silent. And those brilliants. 

That like a crown of stars enwreathed youi- brows, ao 

They scared me too! O wherefore, wherefore should he 
At the first meeting spread as ’twere the ban 
Of excommunication round you, whei'efore 
Dress up the angel as for sacrifice, 

And cast upon the light and joyous heart 25 

The mournful burthen of his station? Fitly 
May love dare woo for love ; but such a splendour 
Might none but monarchs venture to approach. 

Htdda. Hush ! not a word more of this mummery. 

You see how soon the burthen is thrown off. S® 

f To th^ CoruTKss. 

He is not in spirits. Wherefore b he not ? 

Tb you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy ! 

He had quite another nature on the journey— 

So calm, so bright, so joyous eloquent. [ To Max. 

It was my wbli to see you always so, 35 

And never otherwise! 

3fax, You find yourself 

In your great fathers arms, belov^ lady ! 

All in a new world, which d<^ homage to you, 

And which, wer t only by ite novelty. 

Delights your eye. 

Thella. Yes ; I confess to you 

That many things delight me here: thb camp. 

This motley stage of wairiors, which renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy. 

And binds to life, binds to reality. 

What hitherto had but Wn present to me 4 

As a sweet dream ! 

Alas ! not so to me. 

It makes a dream of my rsality. 

Upcm some bland in the ethereal heights 
I ve lived for these last days. Thb mass of men 

a6 hi* 
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Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 50 

That, reconducting to my former life, 

Divides me and my heaven. 

n^la. The game of life 

Looks cheerful, when one carries in one’s heart 
The inalienable treasure. ’Tis a game. 

Which having once reviewed, I turn more joyous 55 

Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 

In this short time that I’ve been present here, 

What new unheard-of things have I not seen ! 

And yet they all must give place to the wonder 
Which this mysterious castle guards. 

Countess, And what 60 

Can this be then? Methought I was acquainted 
With all the dusky corners of this house. 

TlieMa. Ay, but the road thereto is watched by spirits, 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 

Countess ijaughs). The astrological tower ! — How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 66 

Is to all others so impracticable. 

Opens before you even at your approach? 

TheUa, A dwarfish old man with a friendly face 
And snow-white hairs, whose gracious services 70 

Were mine at first sight, opened me the doors. 

Max, That is the Duke’s astrologer, old Seni. 

Tliekia, He questioned me on many points ; for instance, 
When I was born, what month, and on what day. 

Whether by day or in the night. 

Countess. He wished 75 

To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

TJteJcla, My hand too he examined, shook his head 
With much sad meaning, and the lines methought. 

Did not square over truly with his wishes. 

Countess. Well, Princess, and what found you in this tower ? 
My highest privilege has been to snatch 81 

A side-glance, and away ! 

TheJila. ^ It was a strange 

' In this and in Max's reply to it I have taken more liberty than in 
any other part of the play — except perhaps in Gordon's character of 
Wallenstein [Act III. Scene ii]. In truth, Max's reply after the first nine 
lines is almost my own, as are the first seven lines of Thekla’s description. 

54 inalienable] unalienable 7S00, 1828, 1829, A/fer 56 [Breaking off, 

and in a sporfire tone, 1800, 1828, 1829, 60 Omntess [recollecting), 1800, 

1328, 1829. 63 Thekla {smiling), 1800, 1828, 1829, 
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95 


100 


Sensation that came o’er me, when at fimt 
From the broad sunshine I stepped in ; and now 
The narrowing line of day-light, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 
’Tw'as pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 

And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stai-s : all seemed to come from them. 

‘These are the planets,’ said that low old man, 

‘They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings. He ferthest from you, 

Spiteful, and cold, an old man melancholy. 

With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 

He opposite, the king with the red light. 

An arm’d man for the battle, that is Mars : 

And both these bring but little luck to man. 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and bright, 

And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 

On the left hand, lo ! Mercury, with wings. 

Quite in the middle glittered silver-bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 

And this was Jupiter, my father’s star: 

And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 

M<u\ O never rudely vdll I blame his faith 
In the might of stare and angels! ’Tis not merely 
The human being’s Pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too naiTow : yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth, we hve to learn. 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birth place ; 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

The remainder 1 take a little pride in aa “ f origtaaL 

equal, and in diction and rhythmic feeling superior, 

s. T. C. MS. R. 
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The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old 1*011 gion. 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 135 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow sti-eam, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and waPiy depths ; all these have vanished. 

They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But' still the heart doth need a language, still i?,o 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 

And to yon stariy^ world they no^v are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; ^ and to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 135 

Shoot influence down : and even at this day 

Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great. 

And Venus w’ho brings every thing that ’s fair I 

Thekla, And if this be the science of the stai*s, 

I too, wdth glad and zealous industry, 140 

Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith. 

It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 

That in immeasurable heights above us, 

At our first birth, the wreath of love Avas Avoven, 

With sparkling stai-s for floAvei*s. 

Cottntess. ^'ot only roses, 145 

But thorns too hath the heaA^en ; and Avell for you 
LeaA’e they your Avreath of loA'e iiiAdolate ; 

What Venus tAvined, the bearer of glad fortune, 

The suUen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces. 

Mar. Soon Avill his gloomy empire reach its close. 150 
Blest be the Generabs zeal : into the laurel 
Will he inweaA^e the olive-branch, presenting 
Peace to the shouting nations. Then no Avish 
Will have remained for his great heart ! Enough 
Has he performed for glory, and can now 155 

Lh’e for himself and his. To his domains 
Will he I'etii-e ; he has a stately seat 
Of fairest vieAV at Gitschin ; Reichenberg, 

And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly — 


* No more of talk, where God or Angel Gue^t 
With Man, as with his friend, familiar used 
To sit indulgent. 

Paradise Iwsf, ix. 1-8. ISOO, IS'28. 2829, 
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Even to the foot of the huge mountains here i6o 

Stretches the chase and covers of his forests : 

His ruling passion, to create the splendid, 

He can indulge without restraint ; can give 
A princely patronage to every ai't, 

And to all worth a Sovereign's protection. 165 

Can build, can plant, can watch the staii-y courses— 

Countess. Yet I would have you look, and look again. 

Before you lay aside your arms, young friend ! 

A gentle bride, as she is, is well worth it, 

That you should woo and win her with the sword. 170 
Max. O, that the sword could win her ! 

Countess. . What was that? 

Did you hear nothing ? Seem’d, as if I heard 
Tumult and lavum in the banc[uet-rooni. 

lEont Counters. 

Scene V 

Thekla and Max Piccolomini. 

TtieJda (as soon as the Countess is out of sight, in a gtiick low 
voice to Piccolomini). Don't trust them! They are 
false ! 

Max. Impossible ! 

Thekla. Trust no one here but me. I saw at once, 

They had a purpose. 

]\^(ur. Purpose ! but what purpose . 

And how can we be instrumental to it? 

TheUa. I know no moi*e than you ; but yet believe me : 5 
There's some design in this! to make us happy, 

To realize our union — trust me, love ! 

They but pretend to wish it. 

But these Tertskys 

Why use we them at all? Why not your mother? 
Excellent creature ! she d^erves from us 
A full and filial confidence. 

Thekla. She doth love you, 

Doth rate you high before all others— hut— 

But such a secret— she would never have 
The courage to conceal it from my father. 

For her own peace of mind we must preser^'e it «5 

A secret from her too. 

Why any secret? 

I love not secrets. Mark, what I will do. 

,60 huge] s.7«ian IfS. it Scene V. 3 
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SCENE V] 

1*11 throw me at your fathers Peet — let him 
Decide upon my fortunes ! — He is true. 

He wears no mask — he hates all crooked M^ays — 20 

He is so good, so noble ! 

TheJda {/dlls o» his nech). That are you ! 

Max. You knew him only since this morn : but I 
Have liv'd ten yeai*s ah^eadj^ in his presence, 

And who knows whether in this very moment 

He is not merely waiting for us both 25 

To own our loves, in order to unite us. 

You are silent ! 

You look at me wdth such a hopelessness ! 

What liave you to object against your father ? 

TheJcla, 1 ? Nothing. Only he ’s so occupied — 30 

He has no leisure time to think about 

The happiness of us two, [TidiiUf his hand fendei'lif. 

Follow me ! 

Let us not place too great a faith in men. 

These Tertskys — we will still be gi-ateful to them 

For every kindness, but not trust them fiuiher 35 

Than they deserve ; — and in all else rely 

On our own hearts ! 

M(u\ O ! shall we e'er be liappy? 

Thekht. Are we hot happy now ? Art thou not mine ? 

Am I not thine? There lives within my soul 
A lofty coui-age — 'tis love gives it me ! 40 

I ought to be less open — ought to hide 
My heai*t more from thee— so decorum dictates:^ 

But where in this place could ’st thou seek for truth, 

If in my mouth thou did'st not find it? 


Scene VI 

To them enters the Countess Tertsky. 

Countess. Come ! 

My husband sends me for you- -It is now 

* What may not a man write and publish, who writes with tlie press 
waiting, and composes p. $(> while tlie printer is composing p. So ? Ms, R. 


18 him 1S(S\ iSSSy 37 eer ISOO, 1S'3S, 1S29, 

Scene VI. i Omntess a pressing manner). J500, 1S2S, 1S29. 3 Tlic 

latest, Ac. {^They not api^eariny to attend to irhot she says, sJie steps beticeen then). 
2S00. 1S2S, 2S29. 
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The latest moment. 

Part you ! 

Thekla. O, not yet! 

It has been scai'ce a moment. 

Countess. Aye ! Then time 

Flies swiftly with your Highness, Princess niece! 5 

Max. There is no hurry, aunt. 

Countess. Away! Away! 

The folks begin to miss you. Twice ah-eady 
His father has asked for him. 

Thekla. Ha ! his father? 

Countess. You undei-stand that, niece! 

Thekla. ^‘‘5’ 

To go at all to that society? 

’Tis not his proper company. They may 
Be worthy men, but he’s too young for them. 

In brief, he suits not such society. 

Countess. You mean, you’d rather keep him wholly here? 
ThekUi. Yes ! you have hit it, aunt ! That is my meaning. 
Leave him here wholly ! Tell the company— 

Countess. What? have j'ou lost your senses, niece? 

Count, you i-emember the conditions. Come ! 

Max {to Thekla). Lady, I must obey. Farewell, de.ar lady! 

[Thekla turns away from him with a quick motion. 

What say you then, dear lady? 

Thekla (without looking at him). Nothing. Go ! “ 

Max. Can I, when you are angry 

[He draws up to her, their eyes meet, she stands silent 
a moment, then throws herself into his arms; he 
presses her fast to his heart. 

Countess. Off! Heavens! if any one should 
Hark! What’s that noise? It comes this way. Off. 

[Max tears himself away out of her arms, and jroes. 
The Countess accomianies him. Thekla follows 
him with her eyes at first, icalks restlessly across 
the room, then stops, and remains standmg, /osf 
thought. A guitar lies on the table, she sewes 
it as by a sudden emotion, and after she has played 
a while an irregular and melancholy symplwny, 
she falls grailually into the music and sings. 


9 1800, 182% 1820. 
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HieJda {plays ami sings). 

The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 

The damsel paces along the shore ; 25 

The billo>vs they tumble with might, with might ; 

And she flings out her voice to the darksome night ; 

Her bosom is swelling with sorrow ; 

The world it is empty, the heart will die, 

There’s nothing to wish for beneath the sky; 30 

Thou Holy One, call thy child away ! 

IVe lived and loved, and that was to-day — 

Hake ready my grave-clothes to-mon*ow/ 

* I found it not in niy power to translate this song with literal 
fidelity, preserving at the same time the Alcaic Movement, and have 
therefore added the original with a prose translation. Some of my readers 
may be more fortunate. 

Thekla {spidt mid siugf). 

Der Eichwald brauset, die Wolken ziehn, 

Das M^gdlein wandelt an Ufors Grun, 

Es bricht sich die Welle mit Macht, mit Macht, 

Und sie singt hinaus in die finsti-e Nacht, 

Das Auge von Weinen getriibet : 

Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt ist leer, 

Und weiter giebt sie dem Wunsche nichls niehr. 

Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zuriick, 

Ich habe genossen das irdische Gluck, 

Ich habe gelcbt und geliebet. 

LiTERAii Translation. 

Thekla {plays and sings). 

The oak-forest bellows, the clouds gather, the damsel walks to and fro 
on the green of the shore ; the wave breaks with might, with might, and 
she sings out into the dark night, her eye discoloured with weeping: 
the heart is dead, the world is empty, and further gives it nothing more 
to the wish. Thou Holy One, call thy child home. I liave enjoyed the 
happiness of this world, I have lived and have loved. 

I cannot but add here an imitation of this song, with which the author 
of Ths Tale of Rosamemd Gray and Blind Margarei has favoured me, and 
which appears to me to have caught the happiest manner of our old 
ballads. 

The clouds are blackening, tlie storms thi^eat’ning, 

The cavern doth mutter, the greenwood moan ; 

Billows are breaking, the damsel’s heart aching, 

Thus in the dark night she singeth alone. 

Her eye upward roving : 

The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 

In this world plainly all scemoth amiss ; 

To thy heaven, Holy One, take home thy little one, 

I have partaken of all earth’s bliss, 

Both living and loving. 
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Scene VII 

Countess (re^wiTis), Thekla. 

Countesa. Fie, lady niece ! to throw yourself upon him, 
Like a poor gift to one who cares not for it. 

And so must be flung after him ! For you, 

Duke Friedland’s only child, I should have thought 

It had been more beseeming to have shewn yourself 5 

More chary of your person. 

Tlxekla. And what mean you ? 

Countess, I mean, niece, that you should not have forgotten 
Who you are, and who he is. But perchance 
That never once occurred to you. 

ThcMcu What then? 

Countess, That you’re the daughter of the Prince>Duke 
Friedland. lo 

Thelda, Well — and what farther? 

Countess. What ? a pretty question ! 

Thelda » He was bom that which we have but become. 
He’s of an ancient Lombard family, 

Son of a reigning princess. 

Countess. Are you dreaming ? 

Talking in sleep ? An excellent jest, forsooth ! 15 

We shall no doubt right courteously entreat him. 

To honour wth his hand the richest heiress 
In Europe. 

Thelda. That will not be necessary. 

Countess. Methinks ’twei-e well though not to run the hazard. 


Tlie text of Lamb’s version as printed in WorA-s, 1818, i. 42 is as follows; — 

BALLAD. 

Fbom the Geemak. 

The clouds are blackening, the storms threatening, 

And ever the forest maketh a moan : 

Billows are breaking, the damsers heart aching. 

Thus by herself she singeth alone. 

Weeping right plenteously. 

The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 

In this world plainly all seemeth amiss : 

To thy breast, holy one, take now thy little one, 

I have had earnest of all earth’s bliss 

Living most lovingly. Spring, 1800. 


6 Thekla (rising). ISOO, 182S, 1S29. 8 gou ISOO, IS28, 1830. 13 hm 

. . become 1800, 1838, 1830. i6 entreat 1800, 1838, 1830. 
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SCENE VIl] 

Thddc^ His father loves him, Count Octavio 20 

Will interpose no difficulty 

Countess. His ! 

His fether ! his ! But yours, niece, what of yours ? 

TJidtla. Why I begin to think you fear his father, 

So anxiously you hide it from the man ! 

His father, his, I mean. 

Countess {looks at ha'). Niece, you are false. 25 

Thckla. Are you then wounded ? O, be friends with me ! 

Countess. You hold your game for won already. Do not 
Triumph too soon ! — 

Thdda. Nay now, be friends with me. 

Countess. It is not yet so far gone. 

Thekla. I believe you. 

Countess. Did you suppose your father had laid out 30 
His most important life in toils of war. 

Denied himself each quiet earthly bliss, 

Had banished slumber from his tent, devoted 
His noble head to care, and for this only. 

To make a happy pair of you? At length 35 

To draw you from your convent, and conduct 

In easy triumph to your arms the man 

That chanc’d to please your eyes! All this, methinks, 

He might have purchased at a cheaper rate. 

Thekla. That which he did not plant for me might yet 
Bear me fair fruitage of its own accord. 41 

And if my friendly and affectionate fate. 

Out of his fearful and enormous being, 

Will but prepare the joys of life for me — 

^ Countess. Thou seest it with a love-lorn maiden’s eyes. 45 
Cast thine eye round, bethink thee who thou art. 

Into no house of joyance hast thou stepped, 

For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Deck’d out, no guests the nuptial garland wearing. 

Here is no splendour but of ai*ms. Or think’st thou 50 
That all these thousands are here congregated 
To lead up the long dances at thy wedding? 

Thou see’st thy father’s forehead full of thought, 

^ A noble speech, and with the additional excellence of being in 
character. MS. R. 
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Thy mother’s eye in tears: upon the balance 

Lies the great destiny of all our house. 55 

Leave now the puny wish, the girlish feeling, 

O thrust it far behind thee ! Give thou proof, 

Thou’rt the daughter of the Mighty — his 
Who where he moves creates the wonderful. 

Not to herself the woman must belong, 60 

Annexed and bound to alien destinies. 

But she performs the best part^ she the wisest, 

Who can transmute the alien into self, 

Meet and disarm necessity by choice ; 

And what must be, take freely to her heart, 65 

And bear and foster it with mother’s love. 

TheJcla. Such ever was my lesson in the convent 
I had no loves, no wishes, knew myself 
Only as his — his daughter— his, the Mighty ! 

His fame, the echo of whose blast drove to me 70 

From the far distance, wakened in my soul 
No other thought than this— I am ajipointed 
To offer up myself in passiveness to him. 

Countess. That is thy fate. Mould thou thy wishes to it. 

I and thy mother gave thee the example. 75 

TheJda. My fate hath shewn me him, to whom behoves it 
That I should offer up myself. In gladness 
Him will I follow. 

Countess. Not thy fate hath shewn him! 

Thy heart, say rather — ’twas thy heart, my child! 

Thekla, Fate hath no voice but the heart’s impulses. 80 
I am all his! His Present— his alone, 

Is this new life, which lives in me. He hath 
A right to his own creature. What was I 
Ere his fair love infused a soul into me ? 

Countess. Thou would’st oppose thy father then, should he 
Have otherwise determined with thy person ? 8^ 

[Thekla mnatns silmt. The Countess coniinues. 

Thou mean’st to force him to thy liking ?— Child, 


His name is Friedland. 

Xhekla. My name too is Friedland. 

He shall have found a genuine daughter in me. 

Countess. What? he has vanquished all impediment, 90 
And in the wilful mood of his own daughter 
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Shall a new struggle rise for him ? Child ! child ! 

As yet thou hast seen thy father's smiles alone ; 

The eye of his rage thou hast not seen. Dear child, 

I will not frighten thee. To that extreme, 95 

I trust, it ne'er shall come. His will is yet 
Unknown to me : 'tis possible his aims 
May have the same direction as thy wish. 

But this can never, never be his will. 

That thou, the daughter of his haughty fortunes, loo 

Should’st e'er demean thee as a love-sick maiden ; 

Ajid like some poor cost-nothing, fling thyself 
Toward the man, who, if that high prize ever 
Be destined to await him, yet, ’s\dth sacrifices 
The highest love can bring, must pay for it. [E'xzY Count^s. 

TJiekla, I thank thee for the hint. It turns 106 

My sad presentiment to certainty. 

And it is so ! — Not one friend have we here, 

Not one true heart ! we’ve nothing but ourselves ! 

0 she said rightly — no auspicious signs no 

Beam on this covenant of our affections. 

This is no theatre, where hope abides. 

The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here. 

Ajid love himself^ as he were armed in steel, 

Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death. 115 

from the hafiqiiet-fvom w heard. 
There’s a dark spirit walking in our house, 

And swiftly will the Destiny close on us. 

It drove me hither from my calm asylum, 

It mocks my soul with charming witchery, 

It lures me forward in a seraph's shape, 120 

1 see it near, I see it nearer floating. 

It draws, it pulls me with a god-like power — 

And lo ! the abyss — and thither am I moving — 

I have no power within me not to move ! 

[The music from the hanquet-room becomes louder, 
O when a house is doomed in fire to perish, 125 

Many a dark heaven drives his clouds together. 

Yea, shoots his lightnings down from sunny heights. 

Flames burst from out the subterraneous chasms, 
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For thee — who knows ? off — to thy place ! quick I march ! 
Tie/enhadt and Goetz (call out from the secofut and third tables). 

Count Piccoloniini ! 

Tertsky. Stop, ye shall have him in an instant. — Kead 
This oath here, whether as 'tis here set forth. 

The wording satisfies you. They've all read it. 15 

Each in his turn, and each one will subscribe 
His individual signatui'e. 

Hlax (reads). ‘ Ingratis servire nefas. ’ 

Isolani. That sounds to my ears very much like Latin. 
And being interpreted, pray what may't mean ? 

I'ertskjf. No honest man will serve a thankless master. 20 
Max. ‘ Inasmuch as our supreme Commander, the illustrious 
Duke of Friedland, in consequence of the manifold affronts and 
grievances which he has received, had expressed his determina- 
tion to quit the Emperor, but on our unanimous entreaty has 
graciously consented to remain still with the army, and not to 
part from us without our approbation thereof, so we. collectively 
and eadi in particular, in the stead of an oath personally taken, 
do hereby obUge ourselves — likewise by him honourably and 
faithfully to hold, and in nowise whatsoever from him to 
part, and to be ready to shed for his interests the last drop of 
our blood, so far, namely, as our oath to the Emperor trill permit 
it. (These last icords are repeated by Isolaxi.) In testimony of 
which we subscribe our names.’ 

Tertsky. Now ! are you willing to subscribe this paper '? 
Isolani. Why should he not? All officers of honour 3^ 
Can do it, aye, must do it. — Pen and ink here .' 

Tertsky. Nay, let it rest till after meal. 

Isolani (drairhtg Max along). Come, Max. 

[Both seat themselt <s at their table. 


ScEJfK IX 

Tektskv, Necmans. 

Tertsky (beckons to Eeutnann irho is icaiting at the side-table, and 
steps fortcttrd with hhn to the edge of the stage). Have you 
the copy with you, Neumann ? Give it. 

It may be changed for the other ? 

Neumann, I 

Ijetter by letter, line by line ; no eye 
Would e’er discover other difference. 

Save only the omission of that clau^ 

n u 2 
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For thee — who knows ? off — to thy place ! quick ! march ! 

Tiefenhadi and Goetz {call out from the second and third tahles). 

Count Piccoloniini ! 

Tertsky. Stop, ye shall have him in an instant. — Eead 
This oath here, whether as ’tis here set forth, 

The wording satisfies you. They’ve all read it, 15 

Each in his turn, and each one will subscribe 
His individual signature. 

Max (reads). ‘ Ingratis servire nefas.’ 

Isduni. That sounds to my ears veiy much like Latin, 
And being interpreted, pray what may’t mean ? 

Tedsky. No honest man will serve a thankless master. 20 

Max. ‘ Inasmuch as our supreme Commander, the illustrious 
Duke of Friedland, in consequence of the manifold affronts and 
grievances which he has received, had expressed his determina- 
tion to quit the Emperor, but on our unanimous entreaty has 
graciously consented to remain still with the army, and not to 
part from us without our approbation theieof, so we, collectively 
and each in particular, in the stead of an oath pei*sonally taken, 
do hereby oblige ourselves — likewise by him honourably and 
faithfully to hold, and in nowise whatsoever from him to 
part, and to be ready to shed for his interests the last drop of 
our blood, so far, namely, as our oath to the Emperor will pennit 
it. {These last words arc lepeated hy Isolaxi.) In testimony of 
which we subscribe our names.’ 

Tetisky. Now ! — are you willing to subscribe this paper ? 

Isolani. Why should he not? All officei*s of honour 35 
Can do it, aye, must do it — Pen and ink here ! 

Tertsky. Nay, let it rest till after meal. 

Isolani {drawing Max along). Come, Max. 

[Both seat themselves at their table. 

SCEXE IX 

Tertsky, Neumann. 

Tertsky {beckons to Xcumann who is waiting at the side-table, and 
steps foricard with him to the edge of the stage). Have you 
the copy with you, Neumann? Give it. 

It may be changed for the other? 

NeuftHinn* I have copied it 

Letter by letter, line by line; no eye 
Would e’er discover other difference. 

Save only the omission of that clause, 

u u 2 
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According to your Excellency’s order. 

Tertsky. Eight! lay it yonder, and away with this — 

It has performed its business — to the fire with it — 

Neumann lays the copy on the table and s^<gps hack again 
to the side-table. 


to 


Scene X 

Illo {comes out from the second chamber)^ Tertsky . 

Bio. How goes it with young Piccolomini ? 

Tertsky, All right, I think. He has started no objection 
Bio, He is the only one I fear about — 

He and his father. Have an eye on both ! 

Tertsky, How looks it at your table: you forget not 
To keep them warm and stirring? 

Bio, quite cordial, 

They are quite cordial in the scheme. We have them. 

And ’tis as I predicted too. Already 
It is the talk, not merely to mainUin 
The Duke in station. ‘Since we’re once for all 
Together and unanimous, why not,’ 

Says Montecuculi, ‘aye, why not onward. 

And make conditions with the Emperor 
There in his own Vienna?’ Trust me, Ck)unt, 

Were it not for these said Piccolomini, 15 

We mieht have spared ourselves the cheat 
Tert^j. 

How goes it there ? Hush ! 

Scene XI 

To them enter Buteer / rum the second taUe. 

Don’t disturb yourselves. 
Field Marshal, I have understood you perfectly. 

Good luck be to the scheme ; and as to me, 

You may depend upon me. 

jjj^ May we, Butler? 

Butler. With or without the clause, all one to me! s 

You understand me? My fidelity . , i 

The Duke may put to any proof— I’m wth him! 

Tell him so ! I’m the Emperor’s officer. 

As long as ’tis his pleasure to remain 

Scene XI. After 3 [»«"» «" myslety. 1800, 1828, 1829. 4 I«» 
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The Emperor’s general ! and Friedlands servant, lo 

As soon as it shall please him to become 
His own lord. 

Terislsy* You would make a good exchange. 

No stern economist, no Ferdinand, 

Is he to whom you plight your services. 

Butler. I do not put up my fidelity 15 

To sale, Count Tertsky ! Half a year ago 
I would not have advised you to have made me 
An overture to that, to which I now 
Offer myself of my own free accord.— 

But that is past ! and to the Duke, Field Marshal, 20 

I bring myself together with my regiment. 

And mark you, ’tis my humour to believe, 

The example which I give will not remain 
Without an influence, 

jUlo, Who is ignorant, 

That the whole army look to Colonel Butler, 25 

As to a light that moves before them? 

Butler. Ey ? 

Then I repent me not of that fidelity 
Which for the length of forty years I held. 

If in my sixtieth year my old good name 

Can purchase for me a revenge so full. 30 

Start not at what I say, sir Generals! 

My real motives — they concern not you. 

And you yourselves, I trust, could not expect 
That this your game had crooked my judgment — or 
That fickleness, quick blood, or such light cause, 35 

Had driven the old man from the track of honour, 

Which he so long had trodden. — Come, my friends ! 

I’m not thereto determined with less firmness, 

Because 1 know and have looked steadily 
At that on which I have determined. 

lUo. Say, 40 

And speak roundly, what are we to deem you? 

Butter. A friend ! I give you hei-e my hand ! I’m yours 
With all I have. Not only men, but money 

Will the Duke want. Go, tell him, sirs ! 

I’ve earned and laid up somewhat in his service, 45 


15 BuOer (with a haughty look). 2S00, 1828, 1829. 
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I lend it him ; and is he my survivor, 

It has been already long ago bequeathed him. 

He is my heir. For me, I stand alone, 

Here in the world; nought know I of the feeling 

That binds the husband to a wife and children. 50 

My name dies with me, my existence ends. 

Ulo, 'Tis not your money that he needs — a heart 
Like yours weighs tons of gold down, weighs down millions ! 

Butler, I came a simple soldier’s boy from Ireland 
To Prague — and with a master, whom I buried. 55 

From lowest stable*duty I climbed up, 

Such was the fate of war. to this high rank, 

The plaything of a whimsical good fortune. 

And Wallenstein too is a child of luck. 

I love a fortune that is like my own. 60 

Ulo. All powerful souls have kindred with each other. 
Butler, This is an awful moment ! to the brave. 

To the determined, an auspicious moment. 

The Prince of Weimar arms, upon the Maine 
To found a mighty dukedom. He of Halberstadt, 65 

That Mansfeld, wanted but a longer life 
To have marked out with his good sword a lordship 
That should reward his courage. Who of these 
Equals our Friedland? there is nothing, nothing 
So high, but he may set the ladder to it ! 70 

Tertskfj, That ’s spoken like a man ! 

Butter. Do you secure the Spaniaitl and Italian — 

111 be your warrant for the Scotchman Lesly. 

Come ! to the company ! 

Ttrtsktf, Where is the roaster of the cellar ? Ho ! 75 

Let the best wines come up. Ho ! cheerly, boy ! 

Luck comes tonlny, so give her hearty welcome. 

[Exeunt j each to his table. 


Scene XII 

The Master of the Cellar advancing with Neumann. Servants 
ixjssing hackteards and foricards, 

Master of the Cellar. The best wine ! O ! if my old mistress, 
his lady mother, could but see these wild goings **** 
would turn herself round in her grave. Yes, yes, sir officer, 
’tis all down the hill with this noble house! no end, no 
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moderation ! And this mandage with the Duko’s sister, a splen- 5 
did connection, a veiy splendid connection ! but I tell you, 
sir officer, it bodes no good. 

Neumann, Heaven forbid ! Why, at this very moment the 
whole prospect is in bud and blossom ! 

Master of the Cellar. You think so? — Well, well! much 10 
may be said on that head. 

First Sef'vant (comes). Burgundy for the fourth table. 

Mastef' of the Cellar. Now, sir lieutenant, if this isn’t the 
seventieth flask 

First Servant. Why, the reason is, that German lord, Tie- 15 
fenbach, sits at that table. 

Master of the Cellar (continuing his discourse to Neumann). 
They are soaring too high. They would rival kings and 
electors in their pomp and splendour ; and wherever the 
Duke leaps, not a minute does my gracious master, the 

Count, loiter on the brink (To the Servants) — What do ao 

you stand there listening for? I will let you know you have 
legs presently. Off ! see to the tables, see to the flasks ! 
Look there ! Count Palfi has an empty glass before him ! 

Bunner (comes)* The great service-cup is wanted, sir ; that 
rich gold cup with the Bohemian arms on it. The Count 25 
says you know which it is. 

Master of the Cellar. Ay ! that was made for Frederick’s 
coronation by the artist William— there was not such 
another prize in the whole booty at Prague. 

Bunner. The same ! — a health is to go round in him. 30 

Master of the Cellar. This will be something for the tale- 
bearers — this goes to Vienna. 

Neumann. Permit me to look at it. — Well, this is a cup 
indeed! How heavy! as well it may be, being all gold. — 
And what neat things are embossed on it ! how natural 35 
and elegant they look ! There, on that first quarter, let me 
see. That proud Amazon there on horseback, she that is 
taking a leap over the crosier and mitres, and carries on a 
wand a hat together with a banner, on which there’s 
a goblet represented. Can you tell me wliat all this signifles ? 40 

Master of the Cellar. The woman whom you see there on 
horseback, is the Free Election of the Bohemian Crown. 
That is signifled by the round hat, and by that fiery steed 
on which she is riding. The hat is the pride of man ; for 

13 isn’t] a’nt 1800, 1828, 1829. Before 31 Mastei' of the Cdtar {shaking 
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he who cannot keep his hat on before kings and emperors 45 
is no free man. 

Net^mann, But what is the cup there on the banner ? 

Master of tlie Cdlar, The cup signifies the freedom of the 
Bohemian Church, as it was in our forefathers’ times. Our 
forefathers in the wars of the Hussites foi-ced from the Pope 50 
this noble privilege : for the Pope, you know, will not grant 
the Clip to any layman. Your true Moravian values nothing 
beyond the cup ; it is liis costly jewel, and has cost the 
Bohemians their precious blood in many and many a battle. 

Neumann, And what says that chart that hangs in the air 55 
there, over it all? 

Master of the Cdlar, That signifies the Bohemian letter 
royal, which we forced from the Emperor Rudolph — 
a precious, never to be enough valued parchment that secures 
to the new Church the old privileges of free ringing and 60 
open psalmody. But since he of Steiermark has ruled over 
us, that is at an end ; and after the battle of Prague, in 
which Coimt Palatine Frederick lost crown and empire, our 
faith hangs upon the pulpit and the altar — and our brethren 
look at their homes over their shoulders ; but the letter 65 
royal the Emperor himself cut to pieces with his scissors, 
Neumann, Why, my good Master of the Cellar ! you are 
deep read in the chronicles of your country ! 

Master of the Cellar, So were my forefathers, and for that 
reason were they minstrels, and served under Procopius and 7 ® 
Ziska. Peace be with their ashes ! Well, well ! they fought 
for a good cause though— There ! carry it up ! 

Neumann, Stay! let me but look at this second quarto. 
Look there! That is, when at Prague Castle the Imperial 
Counsellors, Martinitz and SUwata were hurled down head 75 
over heels. ’Tis even so ! there stands Count Thur who 
commands it [Runner tahes the sen ke-cup and goes off with it. 

Master of the Cellar O let me never more hear of that day. 

It was the three and twentieth of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand, six hundred, and eighteen. It seems to me 80 
as it were but yesterday— from that unlucky day it M began, 
all the heart aches of the country. Since that day it is now 
sixteen years, and there has never once been peace on. the earth. 

[Health drunk aloud at the second taUe, 

The Prince of Weimar ! Hurra ! 

[At Ute third andfourOi table, 

74 tJure 1800, 1828, 1^20. AJler 83 ffrwn*] drank 1800, 1S2S, 1820, 
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Long live Prince William ! Long live Duke Bernard ! S5 

striJces up. 

First Servant. Hear ’em ! Hear ’em ! What an uproar ! 

Second Servant (comes in runnlngY Did you hear? They have 
drunk the Prince of Weimar’s health. 

Third Servant. The Swedish Chief Commander ! 90 

Fmt Servant (i^eaiking at the same time). The Lutheran ! 

Second Servant, Just before, when Count Deodate gave out 
the Emperor’s health, they were all as mum as a nibbling 
mouse. 

Master of the Cellar. Po, po.! When the wine goes in, 95 
strange things come out. A good servant hears, and heai*s 
not ! — You should be nothing but eyes and feet, except when 
you are called. 

Second Servant (to the Bunner, to tohoin he gives secretly a flask 
of wine, keeping his eye on the Master of the Cellar, standing 
between him and the Bunncr), Quick, Thomas ! before the 
Master of the Cellar runs this way — ’tis a flask of Fron- 100 
tignac ! — Snapped it up at the third table. — Canst go off 
with it ? 

Banner (hides it in his pocket). All right ! 

[Exit the Second Servant. 

Third Servant (aside to the First). Be on the hark, Jack ! that 
we may have right plenty to tell to father Quivoga — He will 105 
give us right plenty of absolution in return for it. 

First Servant. For that very purpose I am always having 
something to do behind Illo’s chair. — He is the man for speeches 
to make you stare mth ! 

Master of the Cdlar (to Neumann). Who, pray, may that i > o 
swarthy man be, he with the cross, that is chatting so con- 
fidentially with Esterhats ? 

Neumann. Ay ! he too is one of those to whom they confide 
too much. He calls himself Maradas, a Spaniard is he. 

Master of the Cellar (impatieiitly). Spaniard ! Spaniard !— I 115 
tell you, friend ; nothing good- comes of those Spaniards. All 
these out-landish * fellows are little better than rogues. 

* There is a humour in the original which ciinnot bo given in tlie 
translation. ‘Die toelsdien alle,* &c., which word in classical Ghirmap 
means the Italians alone ; but in its fii*st sense, and at present in the 
vulgar use of the word, signilics foreigners in gcnei*al. Our word wall- 
nuts, 1 suppose, means nuts — Wallae nuces, in German ^ Welsch- 

nusso — T. 
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Xeitmann. Fy, fy I you should not say so, friend. There are 
among them our very best generals, and those on whom the 
Duke at this moment relies the most. 120 

Master of the Cellar (taking the flask out of the Eunnet 's podcd). 

My son, it will be broken to pieces in your pocket. 

[Tertsky hurries in, fetches aicay the paper, and coils to 
a Servant for pen and ink, and goes to tike hack of 
the stage. 

Master of the Cellar (to the Servants). The Lieutenant-General 
stands up.— Be on the watch.— Now ! They break up.— Off, 
and move back the forms. 

[They rise at all the tables, the Servants hurry off the 
front of the stage to the tables ; part of the guests 
come forward. 


Scene XIII 


Octavio Piccolomini cfitcrs in conversation with Maradas. ami 
both place themselves quite Ofi the edge of the stage on one side 
of the proscenium. On the side directly opposite. Max Picco- 
LOMiNt, by himself lost in thought, and taking no part in any 
thing that is going foncanl. The middle space between botlk, 
but rather more distant fwm the edge of the stage, is filled up 
by Butler, Isolani, Goetz, Tiepenbach, andKoLArro. 

Isolani (while the company is coming forward). Good night, 
good night, Kolatto ! Good night, Lieutenant-General!— I should 
rather say, good morning. 

Goetz (to Tiefenbach). Noble brother ! 

Ticfenbach, Ay ! ’twas a royal feast indeed. 5 

Goetz. Yes, my Lady Countess understands these matters. 
Her mother-in-la\v, heaven rest her soul, taught her !— Ah ! 
that was a housewife for you ! 

Ticfenbach. There was not her like in all Bohemia for setting 

out a table. .11. 

Oeiacio (aside to 3 Iaiadas). Do me the favour to talk to me 
talk of what you will-or of nothing. Only preserve the 
appearance at least of talking. I would not msh to stand b> 
myself, and yet I conjecture that there will be goings on here ^ 
worthy of our attentive observation. 

Isolani (on the point of going). Lights! lights! . , , 

Tn tskn {advances with the mwr to Isolani). Noble brother . 
two minutes longer I-Hern is something to subscribe. 


,5 [i/e a>nlim,cs to. fix Uis eye on the 'whole f Mowing scene. ISOO, 1S.8, tS-’O. 
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Isolanu Subscribe as much as you like — but you must excuse 
me from reading it. 

Tertshy, There is no need. It is the oath which you have 
already read. — Only a few marks of your pen ! 

[IsoLANi hands over the paper to Octavio respectfidly, 

Tert^- Nay, nay, first come first served. There is no pre- 
cedence here. 

[Octavio runs over tlte paper tvUh apparent indiffcre?ice, 
Tertsky icatches him at some distance, 

Goetz (to Tcrt^y Noble Count ! with your ])ermission - 
Good night. 

Tert^. Where’s the hurry? Come, one other composing 
draught. (To the Servants) — Ho ! 

Goetz, Excuse me — an’t able. 

Tertshy, A thimble-full ! 

Goetz, Excuse me. 

Tiefenbaoh (sits doten). Pardon me, nobles ! — This standing 
does not agree with me. 

Tertshy. Consult only your own convenience, General ! 

Ticfenbach, Clear at head, sound in stomach — only my legs 
won’t carry me any longer. 

Isdlani. Poor legs ! how should they ? Such an unmerciful 
load! 

[Octavio subscribes his name, and reaches over the paper 
to Tertsky, who gives it to Isolani ; and he goes to 
the table to sign his name. 

'Ticfenbach, ’Twas that war in Pomerania that firat brought 
it on. Out in all weathem— ice and snow — no help for it.— I 
shall never get the better of it all the days of my life. 

Goetz, Why, in simple verity, your Swede makes no nice 
enquiries about the season. 

Teiishj (observing Isolani, whose hand trembles exccssivclyj so 
that he can scarce direct his pen). Have you had that ugly com- 
plaint long, noble brother? — Dispatch it. 

Isolani, The sins of youth ! I have already tried the Chaly- 
beate waters. Well — I must bear it. 

[Tertsky gives the paper to Maradas ; he steps to the 
tabic to subscribe. 

Octavio (advancing to Butler). You are not over fond of the 
orgies of Bacchus, Colonel ! I have observed it. You would, I 
think, find yourself more to your liking in the uproar of a battle, 
than of a feast. 

37 Isolani {poirUiny <U his corpulence). JSOO, 1S2<% 1S29. should] should 
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Sutler, I must confess, ’tis not in my way. 

Octavio, Nor in mine either, I can assure you ; and I am not 
a little glad, my much honoured Colonel Butler, that we agree 
so well in our opinions. A half dozen good friends at most, 55 
at a small round table, a glass of genuine Tokay, open hearts, 
and a rational conversation — that ’s my taste ! 

Butler, And mine too, when it can be had. 

[The paper comes to Tiefekbach, tcko glances over it at 
the same time with Goetz and Kolatto. Mabadas 
in the mean tune returns to Octavio, M this t(dws 
place^ the conversation with Butler proceeding un- 
interrupted. 

Octavio (introducing ilfaradas to Bidler). Don Balthasar Mara- 
das ! likewise a man of our stamp, and long ago your admirer. 60 

[Butler hows, 

Octavio (continuimf). You are a sti-anger here— ’twas but 
yesterday you arrived — you are ignorant of the ways and means 
here. ’Tis a wretched place — I know, at our age, one loves to 
be snug and quiet— What if you moved your lodging?— Come, 
be my visitor. (Butleb makes a low bow.) Nay, without com- 5 ^ 
pliment !— For a friend like you, I have still a comer re- 


maining. 

Butler. Your obliged humble servant, my Lord Lieutenant- 
General ! 

[The paper cotnes to Butleb, who goes to the table to mb 
scribe iL The front of the stage is vacant, so that both 
the PiccoLOMiNis, each on the side wltere he had been 
front the commencement of the scene, remain atone. 
Octavio (after having some time watched his son in sHence, adr 
cances somewhat nearer to him). You were long absent from us, 

friend ! i i • j 

Max, I urgent ))usiness detained me. 

Octavio. And, I obseiwe, you are still absent ! 

3 £ax, You know this crowd and bustle always makes me 

silent 

Octavio. May I )ye peimitted to ask what business ’twas that 
deUined you ? Tertsky knows it without asking ! 

J/ox. What does Tertsky know? 

Octavio. He was the only one who did not miss you. 


53 Ocinrio 'sUppiny nearer to hin/rienmy'. 1800,1838 18^. 

1800, 1838, 1839. l6 business Hwas] the business was 1800, 1838. 1839 
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Isolanu Well done, father ! Rout out his baggage ! Beat 8o 
up his quarters ! there is something there that should not be. 

TerisJcy(mih the paper). Is there none wanting? Have the 
whole subscribed ? 

Octavio. All. 

{calUng aloud). Ho! Who subscribes ? 85 

Butler {to Tertski/). Count the names. There ought to be 
just thirty. 

Tertsky. Here is a cross. 

Tiefehbach. That 's my mark. 

Isolani. He cannot write ; but his cross is a good cross, and 90 
is honoured by Jews as well as Christians. 

Octavio {presses on to Max). Come, general ! let us go. It is late. 

Tertsky. One Piccolomini only has signed. 

Isolani {pointing to Max). Look! that is your man, that statue 
there, who has had neither eye, ear, nor tongue for us the 95 
whole evening. 

[Max receives tlic paper from Tertsky, tolikh he looks 
upon vacantly. 

Scene XIV 

To (tiese enter Illo from the inner room. He has in his hand the 
golden sef'vicc^cupy and is extremely distempered tvith drinking : 
Goetz and Butler follow him, endeavouring to keep him bark. 

Hlo. What do you want ? Let me go. 

Goetz and Butler. Drink no more, Illo ! For heaven s sake, 
drink no more. 

lUo {goes up to Octavio, and shakes him cordially by the hand, 
and tlwn drinks). Octavio ! I bring this to you ! Let all grudge 
be drowned in this friendly bowl ! I know well enough, ye 5 
never loved me — Devil take me !- — and I never loved you ! — I am 
always even with people in that way ! — Let what ’s past be past 
— that is, you imderstand — forgotten ! I esteem you infinitely. 
{Embracing him repeatedly.) You have not a dearer friend on 
earth than I — but that you know. The fellow that cries rogue 10 
to you calls me villam — and 111 strangle him !— my dear friend ! 

Tertsky {yM^geting to him). Art in thy senses ? For heaven’s 
sake, Hlo ! think where you are ! 

lUo {aloud). What do you mean ? — There are none but friends 
here, are there ? Not a sneaker among us, thank heaven ! 15 

B^ore 80 Isolani (who fias been attending io Utem from some distance, steps up), 
mo, 1828, 1829. 93 One 1800, 1828, 1829, 

Scene XIV. ii dear 1800, 1828, 1829, 15 hert», are there? (looks round 

the whole circle with a JoUy and triumphant air) 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Tertsly (to Biiflcr), Take him off with you, force him off, 

I entreat you, Butler ! 

Butler (fo IUo\ Field Mai*shal ! a word with you. 

[Leads hhn to the sideboard, 
nio. A thousand for one ! Fill — KU it once more up to the 
brim. — To this gallant man’s health ! 20 

Isolani (to Max, ivho all the while has been stanng on the 
ivith fixed but vacant ei/es). Slow and sure, my noble brother !— 
Hast pai-sed it all yet? — Some words yet to go through? — Ha? 
Max. What am I to do ? 

TertsJcy (and at the same time Isolani). Sign your name. 

Max (returns the iHiper). Let it stay till to-morrow. It is 23 
business — to-day I am not sufficiently collected. Send it to me 
to-morrow. 

Tertshy. Nay, collect yourself a little. 

Isolani. Awake, man! awake! — Come, thy signature, and 
have done with it ! What ? Thou art the youngest in the 
whole company, and wouldest be wiser than all of us together? 
Look theie ! thy father has signed — we have all signed. 

Tertsky (to Octavio). Use your influence. Instruct him. 

Octavio. My son is at the age of discretion. 
lUo (leaves the senice^cuy on the sideboard). What’s the^. 
dispute ? 

Tertsky. He declines subscribing the paper. 

Max. I say, it may as well stay till to-morrow. 
nio. It cannot stay. We have all subscribed to it— and so 
must you. — You must subscribe. 40 

Max. lllo, good night ! 

IRo. No ! You come not off so ! The Duke shall learn 
who are his friends. [All collect tvund Ilix) and Max. 

Max. What my sentiments are towards the Duke, the Duke 
knows, every one knows — what need of this >vild stuff ? ^3 

lUo. This is the thanks the Duke gets for his partiality to 
Italians and foreigners. —Us Bohemians he holds for little better 
than dullards— nothing plei\ses him but what ’s out^dish. 

Tert^'y (to tJte commanders, who at Illo*s tcords give a sudden 
start, as preparing to resent them). It is the wine that speaks, 
and not his reason. Attend not to him, I entreat you. 30 


Before 16 Tertsky {to Butler, eagerly). 130(J, 1S2S, IS'A. B^ore 19 llto 

1800, IS-S, IS-9. aa parsed ISoO, 1S28, 18:19. Before^ 
{\eaking as from a dream). I 60 O, IS'JS, 1829. After 24 
eyes on him icith inU»^ anxiety. 1800, 182S, 1829. 26 busmess 1800, 1S29. 
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Isolani, Wine invents nothing : it only tattles. 

Ulo, He who is not with me is against me. Your tender 
consciences! Unless they can slip out by a back-door, by a 
puny proviso 

Tertshy. He is stark mad — don’t listen to him ! 55 

BJo, — Unless they can slip out by a proviso. — What of the 
proviso ? The devil take this proviso ! 

Max. What is thei-e hei*e then of such perilous import ? 
You make me curious — I must look closer at it. 

Teiisky (in a lotc voice to Bio). What are you doing, Illo ? 60 
You are ruining us. 

Tiefcnbach (to Kolatfo). Ay, ay! I obsei^^ed, that before we 
sat down to supper, it was read diiFerently. 

Goetz. Why, I seemed to think so too. 

Isolani. What do I care for that? Where there stand other ^5 
names, mine can stand too. 

Tkfenbach. Before supper there was a certain proviso therein, 
or short clause concerning our duties to the Emperor. 

Butler (to one of the commanders). For shame, for shame ! 
Bethink you. What is the main business here ? The question 70 
now is, whether we shall keep oui* General, or let him retire. 
One must not take these things too nicely and over-scrupu- 
lously. 

Isolani (to one of the Geyierals). Did the Duke make any of 
these provisos when he gave j^ou your regiment? 75 

Tefisky (to Goetz). Or when he gave you the office of army- 
purveyancer, which brings you in yearly a thousand pistoles ! 

Illo. He is a rascal who makes us out to be rogues. If 
there be any one that wants satisfaction, let him sa}^ so, — lam 
his man. go 

liefenbach. Softly, softly ! ’Twas but a word or two. 

Max (Jtaving read the papef^ gives it hack). Till to-morrow, 
therefore ! 

Illo (stammering tcith rage and fut'y^ loses all command over 
himself and presents the papa' to Mar with one hand, and his 
stcord in the other). Subscribe — Judas ! 

Isolani. Out upon you, Dio ! g- 

Octavio, lertsky, Butler (all together). Down with the sword ! 

51 IsoUmi [xcith a bitter laugh). ISOO, 1828, 1829. 51 tattles 1800, 

1828, 1829. Before 55 Tertsky (interrupting hinC>. 1800, 1628, 1829. Before 56 
lUo (rai^ his mice to (he highest pitch). 1800, 1828, 1829. 57 pn)ri' 5 o 2800, 

1828,1829. Before 58 Max (has his attention roused, and looks again into the 
palmer}. 1800, 1828, 1829. 67 icas 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Max {rushes on him suddenly and disarms him. then to Count 

Tertsky). Take him off to bed. 

[Max leaves the stage. Illo cursing and raving is held 
hack hy some of the OfBcers, and amidst a universal 
confusion the curtain drops. 

ACT III 
Scene I 

Scene.— A Chamber in Piccolomini’s Mansion— Night. 
Octavio Piccolomini. A Valet de Chambre, with Lights. 

Octavio. And when my son comes in, conduct him hither. 

What is the hour? 

YaJct^ 'Tis on the point of morning. 

Octavio. Set down the Ught. We mean not to undress. 

You may retire to sleep. 

[Exit Valet. Octavio paces, musing, across the cham- 
ber; Max Piccolomini enters unobserved, and looks 
at his father for same moments in silence. 

Max. Ai-t thou offended with me? Heaven knows 5 
That odious business was no fault of mine. 

’Tis true, indeed, I saw thy signature. ^ ^ 

What thou hadst sanctioned, should not, it might seem, 
Have come amiss to me. But— ’tis my natur^ 

Thou know’st that in such matters I must follow 
My own light, not another s. 

Octavio {embraces him). Follow it, 

O follow it still further, my best son! 

To-night, dear boy! it hath more faithfuUy 
Guided thee than the example of thy father. 

Max. Declare thyself less darkly. 

I will do so. ».-> 

Octamo, 

For after what has taken place this night, 

ThAr« must remain no secrets ’tivixt us tw'o. 

There must remain themselves. 

Max Piccolomini! what thinkest thou of 
The oath that was sent round for signatmes . 

Max I hold it for a thing of harmless import, 

embraces him). 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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The signature they fain had wrested from thee ? 

Max. It was a serious business 1 was absent — 

The affair itself seemed not so urgent to me. 35 

Octavio. Be open, Max. Thou hadst then no suspicion ? 
Max. Suspicion ! what suspicion ? Not the least. 

Octavio. Thank thy good angel, Piccolomini: 

He drew thee back unconscious from the .abyss. 

Max. I know not what thou meanest. 

Octavio. I wiU tell thee. 30 

Fain would they have extorted from thee, son. 

The sanction of thy name to villainy ; 

Yea, with a single flourish of thy pen, 

Made thee renoimce thy duty and thy honour! 

Max (rises). Octavio ! 

Octavio. Patience ! Seat yourself. Much yet 35 

Hast thou to hear from me, friend ! — hast for yeai*s 
Lived in incomprehensible illusion. 

Before thine eyes is Treason drawing out 
As black a web as e’er was spun for venom : 

A power of hell o’erclouds thy understanding. 40 

I dare no longer stand in silence — dare 
No longer see thee wandering on in darkness, 

Nor pluck the bandage from thine eyes. 

Max. My father ! 

Yet, ere thou speak’st, a moment’s paxise of thought ! 

If your disclosures should appear to be 45 

Conjectures only — and almost I fear 
They will be nothing further — spare them ! I 
Am not in that collected mood at present. 

That I could listen to them quietly. 

Octavio. The deeper cause thou hast to hate this light, 50 
The more impatient cause have I, my son, 

To force it on thee. To the innocence 

And wisdom of thy heart I could have trusted thee 

With calm assurance — but I see the net 

Preparing — ^and it is thy heart itself 55 

Alarms me for thine innocence — that secret. 

Which thou concealest, forces mine from me. 

Know, then, they are duping thee ! — ^a most foul game 

39 for] from JSOO, 1828, 1820. 47 They] There 1S2S, 1829. After 

56 his eye steadfasVy on his son's face. 1800, 1828, 1829. 57 mine 

1800, 1628, 1829. After 57 [itfox attempts to anstcer hut hesitates, and casts ?iis 
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Affectionately to the citizen. 

Liawless he stands, and threateningly beleaguers 

The state he ’s bound to guard. To such u height loc 

’Tis swoln, that at this hour the Emperor 

Before his armies — his own armies — trembJ**s ; 

Yea, in his capital, his palace, fears 
The traitor’s poniai'ds, and is meditating 

To hurry off and hide his tender offspring lo.. 

Not from the Swedes, not from the Lutherans — 

No ! from his own troops hide and hurry them ! 

3 /aa?. Cease, cease ! thou tortur’st, shatter’st me. I know 
That oft we tremble at an empty terror ; 

But the false phantasm brings a real misery. iio 

Octavio. It is no phantasm. An intestine war. 

Of all the most unnatural and cruel. 

Will burst out into flames, if instantly 

We do not fly and stifle it. The Generals 

Are many of them long ago won over ; 1 1 - 

The subalterns are vacillating — whole 

Begiments and garrisons are vacillating. 

To foreigners our sfrong holds are entruste<l ; 

To that suspected Schafgotch is the Avhole 

Force of Silesia given up : to Tertsky i 

Five regiments, foot and horse — to Isolani, 

To Illo, Kinsky, Butler, the best troops. 

Max. Likewise to both of us. 

Octavio. Because the Duke 

Believes he has secured us— means to lure us 
Still further on by splendid promises. u- 

To me he portions forth the princedoms, Glatz 
And Sagan j and too plain I see the angle 
With which he doubts not to catch thee 

No! no! 

1 tell thee — no ! 

Octavio. O open yet thine eyes ! 

And to what purpose think’st thou he has called us 130 

Hither to Pilsen ? — to avail himself 

Of our advice?— O when did Friedland ever 

Need our advice?— Be calm, and listen to me. 

To sell ourselves are we called hither, and, 

traitors’ 1800, 1828, 1830. 127 angle] isoo, 1838 
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^iVith thee and with us all — nay. hear me calmly — 

The Duke even now is playing. He assumes 6o 

The maslL, as if he would forsake the army ; 

And in this moment makes he preparations 
That army from the Emperor to steal. 

And carry it over to the enemy I 

Jfor. That low Priest’s l^end I know well, but did not 65 
Expect to hear it from thy mouth. 

Octavio. That mouth. 

From which thou hearest it at this present moment^ 

Doth warrant thee that it is no Priest’s legend. 

Jfar. How mere a maniac they supposed the Duke! 
What he can meditate ? — the Duke ? — can dream 7 ® 

That he can lure away full thirty thousand 
Tried troops and true, all honourable soldiers, 

More than a thousand noblemen among them. 

From oaths, from duty, from their honour lure them. 

And make them all unanimous to do 75 

A deed that brands them scoundrels? 

Octavio. Such a deed. 


With such a front of infamy, the Duke 
^o wuse desires — what he requires of us 
Bears a far gentler appellation. Nothing 
He wishes, but to give the Empire peace. 

And so. because the Emi>eror hates this peace. 
Therefore the Duke — the Duke will force him to it. 
All parts of the Empire will he pacify. 

And for his trouble will retain in l*ayment 


(What he has already in his gripel — Bohemia! 

Jfajr. Has he. Octavio, merited of us. 

That we — ^that we should think so vilely of him? 

Octavio. What we would think is not the question here^ 
The affair speaks for itself— and clearest proofs! 

Hear me. my son — Tis not unknown to thee. 

In what ill credit with the Court we stand. 

But little dost thou know, or guess, what tricks. 

What base intrigues, what lying artifices. 

Have been emploved — for this sole end— to sow 
Mutinv in the camp ! AU bands are loosed— 

Loosed all the bands, that link the officer 
To his liege Emperor, aU that bind the 
63 JS- 29 . 69 suppled] 
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Decline we that — to be his hostages. 135 

Therefore doth noble Galas stand aloof ; 

Thy father, too, thou would’st not have seen here, 

If higher duties had not held him fettered. 

Max, He makes no secret of it — needs make none— 

That we’re called hither for his sake — he owns it 140 

He needs our aidance to maintain himself — 

He did so much for us; and ’tis but fair 
That we too should do somewhat now for him. 

Octavio. And know’st thou what it is which we must do? 
That Hlo’s drunken mood betrayed it to thee. . 145 

Bethink thyself — ^what hast thou heard, what seen? 

The counterfeited paper — the omission 
Of that particular clause, so full of meaning, 

Does it not prove, that they would bind us down 
To nothing good? 

Max. That counterfeited paper 150 

Appears to me no other than a trick 
Of Hlo’s own device. These imderhand 
Traders in great men's interests ever use 
To urge and hurry all things to the extreme. 

They see the Duke at variance with the court, 155 

And fondly t hink to serve him, when they widen 
The breach irreparably. Trust me, father. 

The Duke knows nothing of all this. 

Octavio. It grieves me 

That I must dash to eai*th, that I must shatter 
A faith so specious ; but I may not spare thee ! 160 

For this is not a tim e for tenderness. 

Thou must take measures, speedy ones — must act. 

I therefore will confess to thee, that all 
Which I’ve entrusted to thee now — that all 
Wliich seems to thee so unbelievable, 

That— yes, I will tell thee— Max ! I had it all 

From his own mouth— from the Duke’s mouth I had it. 

Max. No ! — ^no ! — ^never ! 

Octavio. Himself confided to me 

WTiat I, ’tis true, had long before discovered 
By other means — hims elf confided to me, * 7 ° 

That 'twas his settled plan to join the Swedes ; 

And, at the head of the united armies, 

166 That— yes, I will tell thee — (a pause), &c. 1800, 1828, 1829. 

168 Max (tn excessive agitatum). 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Compel the Emperor 

Max. He is passionate. 

The Court has stung him — he is sore all over 

With injuries and affronts ; and in a moment 1 75 

Of irritation, what if he, for once, 

Forgot himself? He’s an impetuous man. 

Octavio, Nay, in cold blood he did confess this to me : 
And having construed my astonishment 
Into a scruple of his power, he shewed me 180 

His written evidences — shewed me lettei's, 

Both from the Saxon and the Swede, that gave 
Promise of aidance, and defin’d the amount. 

Max, It cannot be ! — can not be ! can not be ! 

Dost thou not see, it cannot! 185 

Thou wouldest of necessity have shewn him 

Such horror, such deep loathing — that or he 

Had taken thee for his better genius, or 

Thou stood’st not now a living man before me — 

Octavio, I have laid open my objections to him, 190 

Dissuaded him with pressing earnestness ; 

But my abhorrence, the full sentiment 

Of my whole heart — that I have still kept sacred 

To my own consciousness. 


And thou hast been 

So treacherous? That looks not like my father! 

I trusted not thy words, when thou didst tell me 
Evil of him ; much less can I now do it. 

That thou calumniatest thy own self. 

Octavio, I did not thrust myself into his secrecy. 
Max, Uprightness merited his confidence. 

Octavio, He was no longer worthy of sincerity. 
Max, Dissimulation, sure, was still less worthy 
Of thee, Octavio! 

Octavio, Gave I him a cause 

To entertain a scruple of my honour ? 

Max. That he did not, evinced his confidence. 
Octavio, Dear son, it is not always possible 
Still to preserve that infant purity 
W^ich the voice teaches in our inmost heart 
Still in alarm, for ever on the watch 
Against the wiles of wicked men, e’en Virtue 


195 


300 
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310 
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Will sometimes bear away her outward robes 
Soiled in the wrestle with Iniquity. 

This is the curse of every evil deed^ 

That, propagating still, it brings forth evil. 

I do not cheat my better soul with sophisms: us, 

I but perform my ordere ; the Emperor 
Prescribes my conduct to me. Dearest boy, 

Far better were it, doubtless, if we all 
Obeyed the heart at all times ; but so doing. 

In this our present sojourn with bad men, 220 

We must abandon many an honest object. 

’Tis now our call to serve the Emperor, 

By what means he can best be served — ^the heart 
May whisper what it will — this is our call! 

Max. It seems a thing appointed, that to>day 225 

I should not comprehend, not understand thee. 

The Duke thou say’st did honestly pour out 
His heart to thee, but for an evil purpose ; 

And thou dishonestly hast cheated him 

For a good purpose! Silence, I entreat thee — 230 

My friend thou stealest not from me — 

Let me not lose my father ! 

Octavio. As yet thou know’st not all, my son. I have 
Yet somewhat to disclose to thee. [After a pause, 

Duke Friedland 

Hath made his preparations. He relies 235 

Upon his stars. He deems us unprovided, 

And thinks to fall upon us by surprise. 

Yea, in his dream of hope, he grasps ah*eady 
The golden circle in his hand. He errs. 

We too have been in action — he but grasps 240 

His evil fate, most evil, most mysterious ! 

Max. O nothing rash, my sire ! By all that ’s good 
Let me invoke thee — no precipitation ! 

Octavio. With light tread stole he on his evil way. 

With light tread hath Vengeance stole on after him. 245 
Unseen she stands already, dark behind him — 

But one step more— he shudders in her grasp ! 

Thou hast seen Questenberg with me. As yet 
Thou know’st but his ostensible commission; 

He brought with him a private one, my son ! 250 

233 Octavio {suppressiixg resentment]. iSOO, lS2Sj 1829. 245 With light 

tread] And light of tread 1800, 1S2S, 1820. 250 private 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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And that was for me only. 

3Iaj’, May I know it? 

Octavio {seizes the imtent). 


Max 
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In this disclosure place I in thy hands 

The Empire’s welfare and thy fjither’s life. 

Dear to thy inmost heart is Wallenstein ; 

A powerful tie of love, of veneration, 255 

Hath knit thee to him from thy earliest youth. 

Thou nourishest the wish. — O let me still 
Anticipate thy loitering confidence ! 

The hope thou nourishest to knit thyself 

Yet closer to him 

Max. Father 

Octavio. O my son ! 260 

I trust thy heaii undoubtingly. But am I 
Equally sure of thy collectedness? 

Wilt thou be able, with calm countenance. 

To enter this man’s presence, when that I 
Have trusted to thee his whole fate ? 

Max. According 265 

As thou dost trust me, father, with his crime. 

[Octavio talces a paper out of his escrutoirc, and gives it 
to him. 

Max. What? how? a full Imperial patent! 


Bead it. 
sentenced 


and 


O this is too much ! O un- 

270 


Octavio. 

Max {just glances on it). Duke Friedland 
condemned ! 

Octavio. Even so. 

Max {throws down the paper). 
happy error! 

Octavio. Read on. Collect thyself. 

Max (after Iw has read furt1wt\ with a look of affright and 
astonishment on his father). How ! what ! Thou ! thou ! 
Octavio. But for the present moment, till the King 
Of Hungary may safely join the anny, 

Is the command assigned to me. 

And think’st thou, 

Dost thou believe, that thou wilt tear it from him ? 

O never hope it !— Father ! father ! father ! 

An inauspicious office is enjoined thee. 

This paper here — this ! and wilt thou enforce it ? 
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The mighty in the middle of his host, 

Surrounded by his thousands, him would’st thou »8o 

Disarm— degrade ! Thou art lost, both thou and all of us. 

Octavio. What hazard I incur thereby, I know. 

In the great hand of Ood I stand. The Almighty 
Will cover with his shield the Imperial house, 

And shatter, in his wrath, the work of darkness. aSj 

The Emperor hath true servants still ; and even 
Here in the camp, there are enough brave men. 

Who for the good cause will fight gallantly. 

The faithful h»ve been warned— the dangerous 

Are closely watched. I wait but the first step, >9® 

And then immediately 

What! on suspicion? 

Immediately ? 

Octavio. The Emperor is no tyrant 
The deed alone he’ll punish, not the wish. 

The Duke hath yet his destiny in his power. 

Let him but leave the treason uncompleted, *95 

He will be silently displaced from ofhce. 

And make way to his Emperor’s royal son. 

An honourable exile to his castles 
Will be a benefection to him rather 

Than punishment But the first open step 3 oo 

Max. What callest thou such a step? A wicked step 
Ne'er will he take ; but thou mightest easily. 

Yea, thou hast done it, misinterpret him. 

Octavio. Nay, howsoever punishable were 
Duke Priedland’s purposes, yet still the steps 305 

Which he hath taken openly, permit 
A mild construction. It is my intention 
To leave this paper wholly uninforced 
Till some act is committed which convicts him 
Of a high-treason, without doubt or plea, 3>o 

And that shall sentence him. 

2Iax. judge? 

Octavio. Thyself. 

Max. For ever, then, this paper wiU lie idle. 

Octavio. Too soon, I fear, its powers must all be prov . 
After the counter-promise of this evening, 3 5 

It cannot be but he must deem himself 
Secure of the majority with us ; 
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And of the army's general sentiment 

He hath a pleasing proof in that petition 

Which thou delivered'st to him from the regiments. 320 

Add this too— I have letters that the Rhinegrave 

Hath changed his route, and travels by forced marches 

To the Bohemian Forest. What this purports, 

Remains unknown ; and, to confirm suspicion, 

This night a Swedish nobleman arrived here. 325 

Max. I have thy word. Thou’lt not proceed to action 
Before thou hast convinced me — me myself. 

Octavio. Is it possible ? Still, after all thou know st, 

Ganst thou believe still in his innocence? 

Max. Thy judgment may mistake ; my heart can not. 330 
These reasons might expound thy spirit or mine ; 

But they expound not Friedland — I have faith : 

For as he knits his fortunes to the stai*s, 

Even so doth he resemble them in secret. 

Wonderful, still inexplicable courses! 335 

Trust me, they do him wrong. All will be solved. 

These smokes, at once, will kindle into flame — 

The edges of this black and stormy cloud 
Will brighten suddenly, and we shall view 
The Unapproachable glide out in splendour. 340 

Octavio. I will await it. 


Scene II 

Octavio and Max as hefore. To them the Valet of the 
Chamber. 

Octavio. How now, then? 

Valet. A dispatch is at the door. 

Octavio. So early ? From whom comes he then ? Who is it ? 
Valet. That he refused to tell me. 

Octavio. Lead him in: 

And, hark you — let it not transpire. 

[Exit Valet— Cornet steps in. 
Octavio. Ha ! Cornet — is it you ? and from Count Galas ? 5 

Give me your letters. 

Comet. The Lieutenant-Genei*al 

Trusted it not to letters. 

Octavio. And what is it ? 

Comet. He bade me tell you — Dare I speak openly here? 

322 Hath] Had JSOO, 1828 ^ 1829. Before 330 ifox {wiili enthusiasm). 
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Octavio, My son knows alL 

Comet, We have him. 

Octavio, Whom ? 

Coi*fi€t, Sesina, 

The old negotiator. 

Octavio, And you have him? to 

Cornet, In the Bohemian Forest Captain Mohrbrand 
Found and secured him yester morning early: 

He was proceeding then to Kegenspurg, 

And on him were dispatches for the Swede. 

Octavio. And the dispatches 

Cornet The Lieutenant-Genei-al 15 

Sent them that instant to Vienna, and 
The prisoner with them. 

Octavio. This is, indeed, a tiding ! 

That fellow is a pi'ecious casket to us, 

Enclosing weighty things. — Was much found on him? 
Cornet. I think, six packets, with Count Tertsky s arms, 


Octavio. None in the Duke's own hand? 

Cornet I 

Octavio, And old Sesina? 

Cornet He was sorely frightened, 

When it was told him he must to Vienna. 

But the Count Altringer bade him take heart, 

Would he but make a full and free confession. 25 

Octavio. Is Altringer then with your Lord ? I heard 
That he lay sick at Linz. 

Cornet. These three days past 

He's with my master, the Lieutenant-General, 

At Fi'auenberg. Already have they sixty 

Small companies together, chosen men ; 3° 

Respectfully they greet you with assurances, 

That they are only waiting your commands. 

Octavio. In a few days may great events take place. 

And when must you return? 

Cormt, I wait your orders. 


Octavio. Remain till evening. 

[Cornet signifies his assent and obeisance, and is going. 
Odavio. ' No one saw you- ha? 35 

Cornet. No living creature. Through the cloister wicket 

The Capuchins, as usual, let me in. 

Octavio. Go, i-est your limbs, and keep yourself concealed. 
I hold it probable, that yet ei-e evening 
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I shall dispakh you. The development 4 ^ 

Of this affair approaches : ere the day. 

That even now is dawning in the heaven. 

Ere this eventful day hath set, the lot 

That must decide our fortunes will l>e drawn. [Exit Cornet. 


Scene HI 

Octavio and Max Piccolomim. 

Ochtrto. Well— and what now. son ? All will soon W clear ; 
For adl, I’m certain, went through that Sesina, 

Mot, I will procure me light a shorter way. 

Farewell 

Octario. Where now? — Remain here. 

Max, To the Duke. r 

( kta riV). What 

Max. If thou liast believed that I shall act 

A part in this thy play 

Thou hast miscalculated on me gnevously. 

Mv wav mu!>t be straight on. True with the tongue. ic 
False with the heart — I may not, cannot be : 

Nor can I suffer that a man should trust me — 

Ah hia friend trust me — and then lull my conscience 
With such low pleas as these : — ‘ I ask'd him not — 

He did it all at his own hazard — and 15 

My mouth has never lied to him.' — No, no ! 

What a friend takes me for, that I must be. 

— ni to the Duke ; ere yet this day is ended 
Will I demand of him that he do save 

His good name from the world, and with one stride 20 
Break through and rend this fine*spun web of yours. 

He can, he will I — I still am his believer. 

Yet I’ll not pledge myself, but that those letters 
May fiimish you, perchance, with proofs against him. 

How far may not this Tertsky have proceeded — 25 

What may not he himself too have permitted 
Himself to do, to snare the enemy. 

The laws of war excusing ? Nothing, save 
His own mouth shall convict him — nothing less! 

And face to face will I go question liim. 50 

Bffmt 3 Max through the *rh(Ji the ha^ i-een i»i n rkJetif 
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Octavio, Thou wilt? 

Max, I will; as sure as this heart beats. 

Octavio, I have, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 

I calculated on a prudent son, 

Who would have blest the hand beneficent 

That plucked him back from the abyss — and lo! 35 

A fascinated being I discover, 

Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion wilders, 

Whom not the broad^t light of noon can heal. 

Go, question him ! — Be mad enough, I pray thee. 

The pui'pose of thy father, of thy Emperor, 40 

Go, give it up free booty Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 

Now that a miracle of heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour, 

And laid to sleep Suspicion’s piercing eyes, 45 

Let me have lived to see that mine own son, 

With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 

Max, Aye~this state-policy ! O how I curse it ! 

You will some time, with your state-policy, 50 

Compel him to the measure : it may happen, 

Because ye are determined that he is guilty, 

Guilty ye’ll make him. All retreat cut off, 

You close up every outlet, hem him in 

Narrower and narrower, till at length ye force him— 55 
Yes, ye, — ye force him, in his desperation, 

To set fire to his prison. Father! Father! 

That never can end well — it cannot — ^will not ! 

And let it be decided as it may, 

I see with boding heart the near approach 
Of an ill-starred unblest catastrophe. 

For this great Monarch-spirit, if he fall, 

Will drag a world into the ruin with him. 

And as a ship (that midway on the ocean 
Takes fire) at once, and with a thunder-burst 
Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven 5 
So will he, falling, draw down in his fall 
All us, who’re fixed and mortised to his fortune. 

Deem of it what thou wilt; but pardon me, 
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That I must bear me on in my own way. 

All must remain pure betwixt him and me ; 

And, ere the day-light dawns, it must be known 
Which I must lose — my father, or my friend. 

[During his exit the curtain drops, 

ACT IV 

Scene I 

Scene— Boom fitted up for astrological Lahoius, and provided 
with celestial ChartSy with GlobeSy TelescopeSy QuadrantSj and 
other mathematical Instruments, — Seven Colossal Figures^ 
representing the PlanetSy each with a transparent Star of a 
different Colour on its Heady stand in a Semi-circle in the 
Back-groujidy so that Hars and Saturn arc nearest the Fye, 
The remainder of the SccnCy and its Dispositiony is given in the 
Fourth Scene of the Second Act,— There must he a Ourtain 
over the FigureSy which may he drojpedy and conceal them on 
Occasions, 

[In the Fifth Scene of this Act it must he dropped; hut in the 
Seventh Scene, it must be again drawn up wholly or in part.\ 
Wallenstein at a black TahlCy on which a Speculum Astrologicum 
is described with Chalk, Seni is taking Observations through 
a ivindotv, 

Wallenstein, All well — and now let it be ended, Seni. 

Come, 

The dawn compiences, and Mars mles the hour. 

We must give o’er the operation. Come, 

We know enough. 

Seni, Your Highness must permit me 

Just to contemplate Venus. She ’s now rising : 5 

Like as a sun, so shines she in the east. 

WaUenstem, She is at present in her perigee, 

And shoots down now her strongest influences. 

[Conteinplating the figure on the table. 
Auspicious aspect ! fateful in conjunction, 

At length the mighty three corradiate ; 10 

And the two stars of blessing, Jupiter 

And Venus, take between them the malignant 

Slily-malicious Mars, and thus compel 

Into my service that old mischief-founder ; 

For long he viewed me hostilely, and ever 15 
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With beam oblique, or perpendicular, 

Now in the Quartile, now in the Secundan, 

Shot his i-ed lightnings at my stars, disturbing 
Their blessed influences and sweet aspects. 

Now they have conquered the old enemy, 20 

And bring him in the heavens a prisoner to me, 

Seni (iclio has comr dotcn from the tcImJow). And in a corner 
house, your Highness — think of that ! 

That makes each influence of double strength. 

Wallenstein, And sun and moon, too, in the Sextile aspect. 
The soft light with the vehement — so I love it. 25 

Sol is the heart, Luna the head of heaven. 

Bold be the plan, fiery the execution, 

Seni. And both the mighty Lumina by no 
Maleflcus affronted. Lo ! Satumus, 

Innocuous, powerless, in cadente Domo. 30 

Wallenstein. The empire of Satumus is gone by ; 

Lord of the secret birth of things is he ; 

Within the lap of earth, and in the depths 
Of the imagination dominates ; 

And his are all things that eschew the light. 35 

The time is o’er of brooding and contrivance ; 

For Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth now. 

And the dark work, complete of preparation, 

He draws by force into the realm of light. 

Now must we hasten on to action, ere 4 ® 

The scheme, and most auspicious positure 

Parts o’er my head, and takes once more its flight ; 

For the heavens journey still, and sojourn not. 

[There are hiocks at the door. 

There’s someone knocking there. See who it is. 

Tertshy {from leithout). Open, and let me in 
WciUnsicin. Aye— ’tis Tertsky. 4 S 

What is there of such urgence? We are busy. 

TcHshj (/m»i without). Lay all aside at present, I entreat you. 
It suffers no delaying. 

Wallen^^teiii. Open, Seni! 

I miile Seni opens the doors for Tebtsky, Wallesstkin 
druics the curtain over the figures. 

Tcrtslg (enters). Hast thou already heard it? He is taken. 

Galas has given hun up to the Emperor. S 

[Sesi draws off the tjUteh table, and tin. 
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Wallenstein, Count Tertsky. 

Wallenstein {to Tedslcy)* Who has been taken ? — Who is 
given up? 

Tertskp, The man who knows our secrets, who knows e\'erv 
Negotiation with the Swede and Saxon, 

Through whose hands all and every thing has passed — 
Wallenstein {drawing hack). Nay, not Sesina? — Say, No! I 
entreat thee. 5 

Tertsky, All on his road for Regenspurg to the Swede 
He was plunged down upon by Galas’ agent. 

Who had been long in ambush, lurking for him. 

There must have been found on him my whole packet 
To Thur, to Kinsky, to Oxenstii-n, to Arnheim: lo 

All this is in their hands; they have now an insight 
Into the whole — our measures, and our motives. 


Scene III 
To them enters Tllo. 

lUo {to Tnisky), Has he heard it? 

Teiisky. He has heard it. 

Illo (fo Wallenstein), Thinkest thou still 

To make thy peace with the Emperor, to regain 
His confidence? — E'en were it now thy wish 
To abandon all thy plans, yet still they know 
What thou hast wished ; then forwards thou must press ; 5 
Retreat is now no longer in thy power. 

Tertsky, They have documents against us, and in hands, 
Which shew beyond all power of contradiction — 

Wallenstein, Of my hand-writing — no iota. Thee 
I punish for thy lies. 

Ulo, And thou believest, 10 

That what this man, that what thy sister’s husband. 

Did in thy name, will not stand on thy reck’ning ? 

His word must pass for thy word vdth the Swede, 

And not with those that hate thee at Vienna. 

Teiisky, In writing thou gav’st nothing — But bethink thee, 15 
How far thou ventured st by word of mouth 
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With this Sesina ? And will he be silent ? 

If he can save himself by yielding up 
Thy secret purposes, will he retain them? 

lUo. Thyself dost not conceive it possible; io 

And since they now have evidence authentic 
How far thou hast already gone, speak! — ^tell us, 

What art thou waiting for? thou canst no longer 
Keep thy command ; and beyond hope of rescue 
Thou’rt lost, if thou resign’st it. 

WallensMn. Hi the army >5 

Lies my security. The army will not 
Abandon me. Whatever they may know. 

The power is mine, and they must gulp it down — 

And substitute I caution for my fealty. 

They must be satisfied, at least appear so. 3° 

Tllo. The army, Duke, is thine now — ^for this moment 
Tis thine: but think with terror on the slow. 

The quiet power of time. From open violence 

The attachment of thy soldiery secures thee 

To-day — ^to-morrow ; but grant’st thou them a respite, 35 

Unheard, unseen, they’ll undermine that love 

On which thou now dost feel so firm a footing. 

With wily theft will draw away from thee 


One after the other 

Wallenstein. ’Tis a cursed accident ! 

IHo. O, I will call it a most blessed one. 

If it work on thee as it ought to do. 


Hurry thee on to action — to decision. 

The Swedish General 

WaOenstein. He’s arrived! Know st thou 

What his commissioii is 

To tho© alon© 

Will he entrust the purpose of his coming. 

Wallenstein. A cursed, cursed accident ! Yes, yes, 
Sesina knows too much, and won’t be 

Tertski/. He’s a Bohemian fugitive and rebel. 

His neck is forfeit Can he save himself 
At thy cost, think you he will scruple it? 

And if they put him to the torture, wUl he. 

Will he, that dastardling, have strength enough-— 
Wallenstein. Their confidence is lost-irreparably . 
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55 


It will no longer help me 


lUo. 


Buin thee, 


That it will do! Not thy fidelity, 

Thy weakness will be deemed the sole occasion— Co 
Wallenstebu What! I must realize it now in earnest, 
Because I toy’d too freely with the thought? 

Accursed he who dallies with a devil! 

And must I — I must realize it now — 

Now, while I have the power, it must take place? 65 

lUo. Now — now — ere they can ward and parry it! 
Wallenstein {looking at the paper of signatures), I have the 
Generals’ word — a written promise ! 

Max Piccolomini stands not here — how’s that? 

Tertsky. It was he fancied 

lUo, Mere self-willedness. 

There needed no such thing ’twixt him and you. 70 

Wallensieifu He is quite right — there needeth no such thing. 
The regiments, too, deny to march for Flanders — 

Have sent me in a paper of remonstrance, 

And openly resist the Imperial ordeis. 

The first step to revolt's already taken. 75 

Ulo. Believe me, thou wilt find it far more easy 
To lead them over to the enemy 
Than to the Spaniard. 

Wallenstein. I will hear, however, 

What the Swede has to say to me. 

Ulo {to Tertshy). Go, call him ! 

He stands without the door in waiting. 

WaUenstein^ Stay ! 80 

Stay yet a little. It hath taken me 
All by surprise, — ^it came too quick upon me ; 

’Tis wholly novel, that an accident, 

With its dark lordship, and blind agency. 

Should force me on with it, 

Firet hear him only, 85 

And after weigh it. [Exeunt Tertsky and Illo. 
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Wallenstein, Is it possible? 

Is’t so? I can no longer what I would? 

No longer draw back at my liking? I 
Must do the deed, because I thought of it, 

And fed this heart here with a dream ? Because 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence, 

Dallied with thoughts of possible fulfilment, 

Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain. 

And only kept the road, the access open? 

By the great God of Heaven ! it was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve, 

I but amused myself with thinking of it. 

The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it. — Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope, 

To fill the air \vith pretty toys of air, 

And clutch fantastic sceptres moving t’ward me? 

Was not the will kept free ? Beheld I not 
The road of duty close beside me — ^but 
One little step, and once more I was in it: 

Where am I ? Whither have I been transported ? 

No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 

Impenetrable, insurmountable, 

Rises obedient to the spells I muttered 
And meant not — my own doings tower behind me. 

A punishable man I seem, the guilt, 

Ti'y what I will, I cannot roll off from me ; 

The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutor’s party ; 

And even my purest acts from purest motives 
Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 

Were I that thing, for which I pass, that traitor, 

A goodly outside I had sure reserved, 

Had drawn the coverings thick and double round me, 
Been calm and chary of my utterance. 

But being conscious of the innocence 
Of my intent, my uncorrupted will, 

I gave way to my humours, to my passion : 

Bold were my words, because my deeds were not. 

Before I WaUensfein (.n sUilo^y). 1800, 1828,1^. » »» 
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Now every planless measure, chance event, 

The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and triumph. 
And all the May>games of a heart o’erflowing, 

Will they connect, and weave them all together 
Into one web of treason ; all will be plan. 

My eye ne’er absent from the far-ofif mark. 

Step tracing step, each step a politic progress ; 

And out of all they’ll hibricate a charge 
So specious, that I must myself stand dumb. 

I am caught in my own net, and only force, 

Naught but a sudden rent can liberate me. 

How else! since that the heart’s unbiass’d instinct 
Impelled me to the daring deed, which now 
Necessity, self-preservation, orders. 

Stem is the. On-look of Necessity, 

Not without shudder many a human hand 
Grasps the mysterious um of destiny. 

My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom, 

Once suffered to escape from its safe comer 
Within the heart, its nursery and bfrthplace. 

Sent forth into the Foreign, it belongs 
For ever to those sly malicious powers 
Whom never art of man conciliated. 

What is thy enterprize? thy aim? thy object? 

Hast honestly confessed it to thyself? 

Power seated on a quiet throne thou’dst shake. 

Power on an ancient consecrated throne, 

Strong in possession, founded in old custom; 

Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s pious nursery-faith. 

This, this will be no strife of strength with strength. 
That feared I not. I brave each combatant. 

Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 

^^Tho full hi ms elf of courage kindles courage 
In me too. ’Tis a foe invisible, 

The which I fear — ^a fearful enemy. 

Which in the human heart opposes me. 

By its coward fear alone made fearful to me. 

Not that, which full of life, instinct with power, 
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AfaWps known its present being, that is not 

The true, the perilously formidable. So 

O no ! it is the common, the quite common. 

The thing of an eternal yesterday, 

■\Vhat ever was, and evermore returns. 

Sterling to-monow, for to-day ’twas sterling! 

For of the wholly common is man made, 85 

And custom is his nurse ! Woe then to them, 

Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers. For time consecrates; 

And what is grey with age becomes religion. 9° 

Be in possession, and thou hast the right, 

And sacred will the many guard it for thee ! 

{To the Page, «/(0 here enters. 

The Swedish officer?— Well, let him enter. 

[fViC Page exit, Wailenstein fixes Ms eye in deej) 
thought on the door. 

Yet is it pure— as yet !— the crime has come 

Not o’er this threshold yet— so slender is 9.=^ 

The boundary that divideth Ufe’s two paths. 


SCEXE V 

Wallenstein and Wranuel. 

WuWnstein. Your name is Wrangel? 

Wmngel. Gustave A\raugel, General 

Of the Sudermanian Blues. 

Wallenstnn. K was a Wrangel 

Wbo injured me materially at Stralsund, 

And by his brave resistance was the cause 
Of the opposition which that sea port made. 5 

Wrangel It was the doing of the element 
With which you fought, my Lord! and not my merit. 

The Baltic Neptune did assert his freedom, 

The sea and land, it seemed, were not to serve 

n motion for Mm to 

himself). And where are • 

Come you provided with full powei-s. Sir General . 

^ Tr»u«yrf. There are so many sciniples yet to solve 
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Wallenstein {Jiaving read the credentials)* An able letter ! 
Ay — he is a prudent, 

Intelligent master, whom you serve, Sir General ! 

The Chancellor writes me, that he but fulfils 15 

His late departed Sovereign’s own idea 
In helping me to the Bohemian crown. 

Wra7igeh He says the truth. Our great King, now in heaven. 
Did ever deem most highly of your Grace’s 
Pre-eminent sense and military genius ; 20 

And always the commanding Intellect, 

He said, should have command, and be the King. 

Wallenstein. Yes, he might say it safely. — General Wran- 
gel, [Talcing his hand. 

Come, fair and open — Trust me, I was always 
A Swede at heart. Ey ! that did you experience 25 

Both in Silesia and at Nuremburg ; 

I had you often in my power, and let you 
Always slip out by some back door or other. 

’Tis this for which the Court can ne’er forgive me, 

Which drives me to this present step : and since 30 

Our interests so run in one direction, 

E’en let us have a thorough confidence 
Each in the other. 

Wrangel. Confidence will come 

Has each but only first security. 

Wallenstein. The Chancellor still, I see, does not quite 
trust me; 33 

And, I confess — the gain does not wholly lie 
To my advantage — ^Without doubt he thinks 
If I can play false with the Emperor, 

Who is my Sov’reign, I can do the like 

With the enemy, and that the one too were 40 

Sooner to be forgiven me than the other. 

Is not this your opinion too, Six* General ? 

Wrangel. I have here an office merely, no opinion. 
Wallenstein. The Emperor hath urged me to the uttermost. 
I can no longer honourably serve him. 45 

For my secui-ity, in self-defence, 

I take this hard step, which my conscience blames. 

Wrangel. That I believe. So far would no one go 
Who was not forced to it. [After a pa^ise. 

What may have impelled 

23 might ISOO, 1828, 1829. After 23 [Taking his hand affectionately. 1800, 
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Your princely Highness in this wise to act 5® 

Toward your Sovereign Lord and Emperor, 

Beseems not us to expound or criticize. 

The Swede is fighting for his good old cause, 

With his good sword and conscience. This concurrence, 
This opportunity, is in our favour, 55 

And all advantages in war are lawful. 

We take what offers without questioning ; 

An d if all have its due and just proportions 

^Vall€nstein. Of what then are ye doubting? Of my will? 
Or of my power? I pledged me to the Chancellor, 6o 
Would he trust me with sixteen thousand men, 

That I would instantly go over to them 
With eighteen thousand of the Emperor’s troops, 

Wrangel. Your Grace is known to he a mighty war-chief, 
To be a second Attila and Pyrrhus. 

’Tis talked of stiU with fresh astonishment, ^ 

How some years past, beyond all human faith, 

You called an army forth, like a creation , 


70 


But yet 

WaUenstein. But yet ? „ „ . , 

Wrangel But still the Chancellor thinks, 

It might yet be an easier thing from nothmg 
To call forth sixty thousand men of battle, 

Than to persuade one sixtieth i)art of them— 

WaUenstein. What now ? Out with it, fnend ! 

Wra el break tbeir oaths. 

JS^Ztein. And he thinks so?— He judges like a Swede, 
And like a Protestant. You Lutherans • 75 

Fight for your Bible. You are interested 
About the cause; and with your hearts you follow 
Your banners. — ^Among you, whoe’er deserts 
To the enemy, hath broken covenant , , 

With two Lords at one time.-We’ve no such fancies Jo 
Wrangel Great God in Heaven! Have then the people here 
No house and home, no fire-side, no altar? 

WaUenstein. I will explain that to you, how it stands 
The Austrian has a country, ay, and loves it, 

And has good cause to love it— but this army. 

That calls itself the Imperial, this that houses 
Here in Bohemia, this has none— no countiT ; 


. ,Qno 7<!^S 3S29 74 «« 7SrX), JS25, 1S29. 77 7S00, 
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This is an outcast of all foreign lands, 

Unclaimed by town or tribe, to whom belongs 
Nothing, except the universal sun, 9° 

Wrangel. But then the Nobles and the Officers? 

Such a desertion, such a felony. 

It is without example, my Lord Duke, 

In the world’s history. 

Wallenstein. They are all mine — 

Mine imconditionally — mine on all terms, 95 

Not me, your own eyes you must trust. 

[He gives him the paper containing the toritten oath. 
Wrangel reads it through^ and^ having read it, 
lays it on the table, remaining silent 

So then ? 

Now comprehend you? 

Wrangd. Comprehend who can! 

My Lord Duke; I will let the mask drop — yes! 

IVe full powers for a final settlement. 

The Bhinegrave stands but four days’ march from here 100 
With fifteen thousand men, and only waits 
For orders to proceed and join your army. 

Those orders I give out, immediately 
We’re compromised. 

Wallenstein. What asks the Chancellor? 

Wrangel. Twelve Regiments, every man a Swede — my head 
The warranty — and all might prove at last 106 

Only false play 

Wallenstein [starting). Sir Swede ! 

Wrangd. Am therefore forced 

T’ insist thereon, that he do formally. 

Irrevocably break with the Emperor, 

Else not a Swede is trusted to Duke Friedland. no 

Wallenstein. Come, brief and open ! What is the demand ? 
Wrangd. That he forthwith disarm the Spanish regiments 
Attached to the Emperor, that he seize Prague, 

And to the Swedes give up that city, with 
The strong pass Egra. 

Wallenstein. That is much indeed ! 115 

Prague !— Egra ’s granted— Bui^but Prague !— ’Twon’t do. 
I give you every security 

96 must] may 1800, 1828, 1829. 103 1 1800, 1828, 1829. out] you 1828, 
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Which you may ask of me in common reason — 

But Prague — Bohemia — these, Sir General, 

I can myself protect, 

^yrangeL We doubt it nut 

But ’tis not the protection that is now 
Our sole concern. We want security, 

That we shall not expend our men and money 
All to no purpose. 

WaUensiein, 'Tis but reasonable. 

Wraftgel. And till we are indemnified, so long 115 

Stays Prague in pledge. 

Wnllenstein. Then trust you us so little? 

Wrangel {rising). The Swede, if he would treat well with 
the German, 

Must keep a sharp look-out We have been called 
Over the Baltic, we have saved the empire 
From ruin— with our best blood have we seal'd 
The liberty of faith, and gospel truth. 

But now already is the benefaction 
No longer felt, the load alone is felt. 

Ye look askance with evil eye upon us, 

As foreigners, intruders in the empire, 135 

And would fain send us, with some paltry sum 
Of money, home again to our old forests. 

No, no ! my Lord Duke ! no I— it never was 
For Judas’ pay, for chinking gold and silver, 

That we did leave our King by the Great Stone.' 140 

No, not for gold and silver have there bled 
So many of our Swedish Nobles — neither 
Will we, with empty laurels for our payment, 


M? 


Hoist sail for our own country. Citizens 
Will we remain upon the soil, the which 
Our Monarch conquered for himself, and died. 

Wallensteifu Help to keep down the common enemy. 

And the fair border land must needs be your& 

WfVHgcL But when the common enemy lies vanquisbed. 
Who knits together our new friendship then? 

We know, Duke Friedland 1 though perhaps the Swede 
Ought not t’ have known it, that you carry on 

their King having l>een found at the foot of it, after the battle in 

which he lost his life. 
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Secret negotiations with the Saxons. 

Who is our waiTanty, that we are not 

The sacrifices in those articles 

Which ’tis thought needful to conceal from us? 

Wallenstein (rises). Think you of something better, 
Gustave Wrangel ! 

Of Prague no more. 

Wrangeh Here my commission ends, 

Wallenstein. Surrender up to you my capital ! 

Far liever would I face about, and step 160 

Back to my Emperor. 

Wrangel. If time yet permits 

WaUensfein, That lies with me, even now, at any hour. 
Wrangel. Some days ago, perhaps. To-day, no longer, 

No longer since Sesina is a prisoner. 

My Lord Duke, hear me — We believe that you 165 

At present do mean honourably by us. 

Since yesterday we’re sure of that — and now 
This paper warrants for the troops, there’s nothing 
Stands in the way of our full confidence. 

Prague shall not pai’t us. Hear ! The Chancellor 170 

Contents himself with Albstadt, to your Grace 
He gives up Ratschin and the narrow side. 

But Egra above all must open to us, 

Ere we can think of any junction. 

Wallenstein. You, 

You therefore must I trust, and you not me? 175 

I will consider of your proposition. 

Wrangel. I must entreat, that your consideration 
Occupy not too long a time. Already 
Has this negotiation, my Lord Duke ! 

Crept on into the second yeai\ If nothing 180 

Is settled this time, will the Chancellor 
Consider it as broken off for ever. 

Wallenstein. Ye press me hard. A measure, such as this, 
Ought to be thought of. 

Wrangel. Ay ! but think of this too, 

That sudden action only can procure it 185 

Success — ^think first of this, your Highness. 

[Exit Wrangel. 

154 lS38j 1S39. 164 Sesina is] Sesina’s been ISOO, IS2S, 1S29. 
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Scene VI 

Wallenstein, Tertsky, and Illo {re-€nUr\ 

Ulo, Is’t aU right? 

Tertsky. Are you compromised? 

ITlo> This Swede 

Went smiling from you. Yes ! you’re compromised. 

Wallenstein. As yet is nothing settled : and (well weighed) 

I feel myself inclined to leave it so. 

Tetisky. How? What is that? 

Wallenstein. Come on me what wiD come, 5 

The doing evil to avoid an evil 
Cannot be good ! 

Tertsky. Nay, but bethink you, Duke? 

Wallenstein. To live upon the mercy of these Swedes! 

Of these proud-hearted Swedes! I could not bear it 

lUo. Goest thou as fugitive, as mendicant? lo 

Bringest thou not more to them than thou receivest? 

Scene VII 

To these enter the Countess Tertsky. 

Wallenstein. Who sent for you ? There is no business here 
For women. 

Countess. I am come to bid you joy. 

Wallenstein. Use thy authority, Tertsky, bid her go. 
Countess. Come I perhaps too early? I hope not 
Wallenstein. Set not this tongue upon me, I entreat you. 5 
You know it is the weapon that destroys me. 

I routed, if a woman but attack me. 

I cannot traffic in the trade of words 
With that unreasoning sex. 

Countess. I had already 

Given the Bohemians a king. 

Wallenstein. J They have one, 

In consequence, no doubt. 

Couniess. what new scruple? 

Tertsky. The Duke will not. 

Countess. what he must ! 

lUo. It lies with you now. Try. For I am silenced, 
When folks begin to talk to me of conscience, 

And of fidelity. 

Countess. How? then, when all *5 

10 WailefisUin (sarcasticaUy). JSOO, 1828, 1829. it Couniess (to the o&iers). 
1800, 1823, 1829. 
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Lay in the far-off distance, wlien the road 
Stretched out before thine eyes interminably, 

Then hadst thou courage and resolve ; and now, 

Now that the dream is being realized, 

The purpose ripe, the issue ascertained, 20 

Dost thou begin to play the dastard now ? 

Planned merely, ^tis a common felony ; 

Accomplished, an immortal undeii:aking : 

And with success comes pardon hand in hand ; 

For all event is God’s arbitrement. 25 

Senant {enters). The Colonel Piccolomini. 

Countess, — Must wait. 

Wallenstein, I cannot see him now. Another time. 

Servant, But for two minutes he entreats an audience. 

Of the most urgent nature is his business. 

Wallenstein, Who knows what he may bring us? I will 
hear him. 30 

Countess, Urgent for him, no doubt ; but thou mayest wait. 
Wallenstein. What is it? 

Countess. Thou shalt be informed hereafter. 

First let the Swede and thee be compromised. [Exit Servant. 

Wallenstein, If there were yet a choice ! if yet some milder 
Way of escape were possible — I still 35 

Will choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 

Countess, Desir’st thou nothing further ? Such a way 
Lies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off. 

Forget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 

All thy past life ; determine to commence 40 

A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too. 

As well as Fame and Fortune. — To Vienna — 

Hence — to the Emperor — kneel before the throne ; 

Take a full coffer wdth thee— say aloud. 

Thou did'st but wish to prove thy fealty ; 45 

Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 

lUo, For that too ’tis too late. They know too much. 

He would but bear his own head to the block. 

Countess. I fear not that. They have not evidence 
To attaint him legally, and they avoid 50 

The avowal of .an arbitrary power. 

They’ll let the Duke resign without disturbance. 

I see how all will end. The King of Hungary 

26 Couyxtess {hastihj). ISOO, lS2Sj 1S29, Before 31 Countess {laughs). 1300 , 
lS2Sj 1S29. 
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Makes his appearance, and twill of itself 
Be understood, that then the Duke i-etires. 

There will not want a formal declaration. 

The young King will administer the oath 
To the whole army ; and so all returns 
To the old position. On some morrow morning 
The Duke departs; and now ’tis stir and bustle 
Within his castles. He will hunt, and build, 

Superintend his hoiaes’ pedigrees ; 

Creates himself a court, gives golden keys, 

And introduceth strictest ceremony 

In fine proportions, and nice etiquette ; ^5 

Keeps open table with high cheer; in brief, 

Commenceth mighty King — in miniature. 

And while he prudently demeans himself. 

And gives himself no actual importance, 

He will be let appear whatever he likes; 7° 

And who dares doubt, that Friedland will appear 
A mighty Prince to his last dying hour ? 

Well now, what then ? Duke Friedland is as othei-s, 

A fire-new Noble, whom the war hath raisetl 

To price and currency, a Jonah’s Gourd, 75 

An over night creation of court-favour, 

Which with an undistinguishable ease 
Makes Baron or makes Prince. 

WalJensfein. Take her away. 

Let in the young Count PiccolominL 

CcHiess. Art thou in earnest? I entreat thee ! Canst thou 
Consent to bear tliyself to thy own grave. ‘ 

So ignominiously to be dried up ? ^ 

Thy life, that arrogated such a height 

To end in such a nothing! To be nothing. ^ 

When one was always nothing, is an evil 
That asks no stretch of patience, a light evil. 

But to become a nothing, having been 

Wallnutein {Mmis Shew me a w.ay out of this stitlmg 

crowd, 

Ye Powera of Aidance! Shew me such a way ^ 

As I am capable of going. I ^ 

Am no tongue-hero, no fine virtue-prattler ; 

I cannot warm by thinking ; cannot say 

nallfutUin ill ejcbnntayUalioH . 11'K), isS9. 
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To the good luck that turns her back upon me, 
Magnanimously: ^ Gp ! I need thee not.’ 

Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 95 

Dangers nor sacrifices will I shun, 

If so I may avoid the last extreme ; 

But ere I sink do^\Ti into nothingness, 

Leave off so little, who began so great. 

Ere that the world confuses me with those 100 

Poor wretches, whom a dsLy creates and crumbles, 

This age and after-ages * speak my name 

With hate and dread ; and Friedland be redemption 

For each accursed deed ! 

C<ninttss. ^Vliat is there here, then, 

So against nature? Help me to perceive it! 105 

O let not Superstition’s nightly goblins 
Subdue thy clear bright spirit ! Art thou bid 
To murder? — with abhorr’d accursed poniard, 

To violate the breasts that nourished thee ? 

That were against our nature, that might aptly no 

Make thy flesh shudder, and thy \vhole heart sicken.^ 

Yet not a few, and for a meaner object, 

Have ventured even this, ay, and performed it. 

What is there in thy case so black and monstrous ? 

Thou art accused of treason — whether with 115 

Or without justice is not now the question— 

Thou art lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 
Of the power which thou possessest — Friedland ! Duke ! 

Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame. 

That doth not all his living faculties 120 

Put forth in preservation of his life? 

What deed so daring, which necessity 
And desperation will not sanctify? 

WalUnstein, Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me : 

^ Could I have hazarded such a Germanism as the use of the word 
* after-world ’ for posfcnVf/, ‘ Es sprechc Welt und Nachxcelt meinen Nahmen * 
might have been rendered with more literal fidelity : 

Let world and after-world speak out my name,’ &c, 

2S00, 1S28, 1820, 

^ I have not ventured to affront the fastidious delicacy of our age with 
a literal translation of this line : 

* werth 

Die Eingeweide schaudemd .nufzuregen.’ 
mo, 1823, 1820. 
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He loved me ; he esteemed me ; I was placed 
The nearest to his heart Full many a time 
We like familiar friends, both at one table. 

Have banquetted together. He and I — 

And the young kings themselves held me the bason 
Wherewith to wash me— and is’t come to this? 130 

CoiuUess. So faithfully preserv’st thou each small favour, 
And hast no memory for contumelies? 

Must I remind thee, how at Regenspurg 
This man repaid thy faithful services? 

All ranks and all conditions in the Empire *35 

Thouhadst wronged, to make him great, — hadst loaded on thee, 
On thee, the hate, the curse of the whole world. 

No friend existed for thee in all Germany, 

And why? because thou hadst existed only 
For the Emperor. To the Emperor alone 140 

Clung Friedland in that storm which gathered round him 
At Regenspurg in the Diet — and he dropped thee ! 

He let thee fall! He let thee fall a victim 
To the Bavarian, to that insolent ! 

Deposed, stript bare of all thy dignity M 5 

And power, amid the taunting of thy foes. 

Thou wert let drop into obscurity. — 


Say no^ the restoration of thy honour 
Hath made atonement for that first injustice. 

No honest good-will was it that replaced thee, 150 

The law of hard necessity replaced thee. 

Which they had fain opposed, but that they could not 
Wallenstein. Not to their good wishes, that is certain, 

Nor yet to his affection Fm indebted 

For this high ofBce ; and if I abuse it, *55 

I shall therein abuse no confidence. 

Countess. Affection ! confidence ! — They needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 

Who not with empty names, or shews of proxy, 

Is served, who’ll have the thing and not the symbol, 160 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 

And at the rudder places him, e’en though 

She had been forced to take him from the rabble— 

She, this Necessity, it was that placed thee 

In this high office, it was she that gave thee *65 
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Thy letters patent of inauguration. 

For, to the uttermost moment that they can, 

This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets ! At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image and no more, 

Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of Nature, of the spirit giant-bom. 

Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences 
And, like the emancipated force of fire, 

Unmastered scorches, ere it reaches them, 

Their fine-spun webs, their artificial policy. 

Wallenstein. ’Tis true! they saw me always as I am — 
Always ! I did not cheat them in the bargain. 

I never held it worth my pains to hide 
The bold all-grasping habit of my soul. 

Countess. Nay rather — thou hast ever shewn thyself 
A formidable man, without restraint ; 

Hast exercised the full prerogatives 

Of thy impetuous nature, which had been 

Once granted to thee. Therefore,* Duke, not thou, 

Who hast still remained consistent with thyself. 

But they are in the wrong, who fearing thee, 

Entrusted such a power in hands they feared. 

For, by the laws of Spirit, in the right 
Is eveiy individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 

Wert thou another being, then, when thou 
Eight years ago pursuedst thy march with fire 
And sword, and desolation, through the Circles 
Of Germany, the universal scourge. 

Didst mock all ordinances of the empire. 

The fearful rights of strength alone exertedst, 

Trampledst to earth each rank, each magistracy. 

All to extend thy Sultan’s domination ? 

Then was the time to break thee in, to curb 
Thy haughty will, to teach thee ordinance. 

But no ! the Emperor felt no touch of conscience, 

What served him pleased him, and without a muimur 
He stamped his broad seal on these lawless deeds. 
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What at that time was right, because thou didst it 
For ViiTTi^ to-day is all at once become 

Opprobrious, foul, because it is directed 210 

Against him.— O most flimsy superstition ! 

Wallenstein (rising), I never saw it in this light before. 

’Tis even so. The Emperor perpetrated 
Deeds through my arm, deeds most unorderlj’^. 

And even this prince’s mantle, which I wear, 215 

I owe to what were services to him. 

But most high misdemeanours ’gainst the empire. 

Countess. Then bet>vixt thee and him (conf^ it, Friedland I) 
The point can be no more of right and duty, 

Only of power and opportumty. 220 

That opportunity, lo ! it comes yonder, 

Approaching with swift steeds ; then with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot-seat, 

Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest 22;; 

Of the now empty seat. The moment comes — 

It is already here, when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum. 

The constellations stand victorious o’er thee, 

The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 

And tell thee, ‘ Now ‘s the time ! ’ The starry courses 
Hast thou thy life long measured to no purpose ? 

The quadrant and the circle, were they playthings ? 

[Pointing to the different objects in the ivom 

The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven. 

Hast pictured on these walls, and all around thee 
In dumb, foreboding symbols hast thou placed 
These seven presiding Lords of Destiny 
For toys? Is all this preparation nothing? 

Is there no marrow in this hollow art. 

That even to thyself it doth avail 
Nothing, and has no influence over thee 
In the great moment of decision ? . ^ w 

Wallcmkin {intcmnUiruj tlK Cmmkss). beud Wrangel to m 
— rl will instantly 
Dispatch three couriers 
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HJo {hurriiUig out). God in heaven be })raise(l ! 

Wallenstein. It is his evil genius and mine. .*45 

Our evil genius! It chastises him 
Through me, the instrument of his ambition ; 

And I expect no less, than that Revenge 
E'en now is whetting for my breast the poniard. 

Who sows the serpent's teeth, let liim not hope 250 

To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 

Its own avenging angel — dark misgiving. 

An ominous sinking at the inmost heai’t. 

He can no longer trust me -Then no longer 255 

Can I retreat — so come that which must come. — - 
Still destiny preseiwes its due relations, 

The heart within us is its absolute 

Vicegerent. j To Tekt>k v. 

Go, conduct you Gustave Wrangel 
To my state-cabinet, — Myself will speak to 2O0 

The couriers. — And dispatch immediately 
A sei-vant for Octavio Piccolomini. | To the Colwtlss. 

No exultation — woman, tnumph not ! 

For jealous are the Powers of Destiny. 

Joy premature, and shouts ere victory, 2^,5 

Incroach upon their rights and privileges. 

We sow the seed, and they the growth determine. 

[While he is maling his e.rit th curtain drops. 


ACT V 
Scene I 

Scene — As in the preceding Act. 

Wallenstein, Octavio Piccolomini. 

Wallenstein (coming forward in conversation). He sends me 
word from Linz, that he lies sick ; 

But I have sure intelligence, that he 
Secretes himself at Frauenberg with Gahis. 

Secure them both, and send them to me hither. 

Remember, thou tak’st on thee the command ;; 

245 his . . . mine J500, JS2S, 1829. 246 him 1800, 1S2S, 1820. 249 my 
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Of those same Spanish regiments, — constantly 
Make preparation, and he never ready ; 

And if they urge thee to draw out against me, 

Still answer yes, and stand as thou wert fettered. 

I know, that it is doing thee a service lo 

To keep thee out of action in this business. 

Thou lovest to linger on in fair appeamnces ; 

Steps of extremity are not thy province, 

Therefore have I sought out this part for thee. 

Thou ^vilt this time be of most service to me 15 

By thy inertness. The mean time, if fortune 
Declare itself on my side, thou wilt know 
What is to do. 

Enter Max Piccolomini. 

Now go, Octavio. 

This night must thou be off, take my own horses: 

Him here I keep with me — make short farewell — 30 

Trust me, I think we all shall meet again 
In joy and thriving fortunes, 

Octavio {to his 50 «). I shall see you 

Yet ere I go. 


Scene II 

Wallenstein, Max Piccolomini. 

3Iiuc (advances to him). My General ! 

Wallenstein, That am I no longer, if 

Thou styFst thyself the Emperors officer. 

Max, Then thou wilt leave the army, Geneial? 

WalleyisteiH, I have renounced the service of the Emperor. 

Max, And thou wilt leave the army? 

Wdacnstein, Rather hope I 5 

To bind it nearer still and faster to me. \He seats himself. 
Yes, Max, I have delayed to open it to thee, 

Even till the hour of acting ’gins to strike. 

Youth’s fortunate feeling doth seize easily 
The absolute right, yea, and a joy it is 
To exercise the single apprehension 
Where the sums square in proof; 

But where it happens, that of two sure evils 
One must be taken, where the heart not wholly 
Brings itself back from out the strife of duties, *5 

Scene L 9 yes 1800 , 1828 , 1829 . 
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There 'tis a blessing to have no election, 

And blank necessity is grace and favour. 

— This is now present : do not look behind thee, — 

It can no more avail thee. Look thou forwards ! 

Think not ! judge not ! prepai’e thyself to act ! 20 

The Court — it hath determined on my ruin, 

Therefore I will to be beforehand with them. 

We’ll join the Swedes— right gallant fellows are they, 

And our good friends. 

[He sto2)S himself, expecting Piccolomini’s answer, 
I have ta’en thee by surprise. Answer me not. 25 

I gi’ant thee time to recollect thyself. 

[He rises, and retires at the bach of thr stage. Max 
remains for a lung time motionless, in a trance of 
excessive anguish. At his first motion Wallenstein 
returns, and places himself before him, 

M(u:, My General, this day thou makest me 
Of age to speak in my own right and person, 

For till this day I have been spared the trouble 

To find out my own road. Thee have I followed 30 

With most implicit unconditional faith, 

Sure of the right path if I followed thee. 

To-day, for the first time, dost thou refer 
Me to myself, and forcest me to make 
Election between thee and my own heart. 

Wallenstein, Soft cradled thee thy Fortune till to-day ; 

Thy duties thou couldst exercise in sport, 

Indulge all lovely instincts, act for ever 
W^ith undivided heart. It can remain 
No longer thus. Like enemies, the roads 
Start from each other. Duties strive with duties. 

Thou must needs choose thy party in the war 
Which is now kindling ’twixt thy friend and him 
Who is thy Emperor, 


War! is that the name? 
War is as frightful as heaven’s pestilence. 

Yet it is good, is it heaven’s will as that is. 

Is that a good war, which against the Emperor 
Thou wagest with the Emperor’s own army ? 

O God of heaven ! what a change is this. 
Beseems it me to offer such persuasion 
To thee, who like the fixed star of the pole 
Wert all I gazed at on life’s ti-ackless ocean ? 
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O ! what a rent thou makest in my heart ! 

The ingrained instinct of old reverence, 

The holy habit of obediency, 55 

Must I pluck live asunder from thy name? 

Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon me- 
lt always was as a god looking at me ! 

Duke Wallenstein, its power is not departed : 

The senses still are in thy bonds, although, 6 o 

Bleeding, the soul hatli freed itself. 

Wallenstein. Max, hear me. 

Max. O ! do it not, I pray thee, do it not ! 

There is a pure and noble soul within thee, 

Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 

Thy will is chaste, it is thy fancy only 65 

Which hath polluted thee — and innocence. 

It will not let itself be driven away 

From that world-awing aspect. Thou wilt not, 

Thou canst not, end in this. It would reduce 

All human creatures to disloyalty 70 

Against the nobleness of their own nature. 

'Twill justify the vulgar misbelief, 

"Which holdeth nothing noble in free will. 

And trusts itself to impotence alone 

Made powei-ful only in an unknown power. 75 

Wallenstein. The world will judge me sternly, I expect it. 
Already have I said to my own self 
All thou canst say to me. Who but avoids 
The extreme,— can he by going round avoid it . 

But here there is no choice. Yes— I must use o 

Or suffer violence — so stands the case, 

There remains nothing possible but that. 

Jlfox. O that is never possible for thee! 

’Tis the last desperate resource of those 

Cheap souls, to whom their honour, then- good name 8 , 
Is their poor saving, their last worthless k^p. 

Which having staked and lost, they stake themselves 
In the mad rage of gaming. Thou art rich. 

And glorious ; with an unpolluted heart . . . , , 

Thou canst make conquest of whate’er seems highest. 9* 
But he, who once hath acted infamy. 

Does nothing more in Uiis world. 

Wallenstein {grasps his hand). Calmly, Max. 

86 sariiij . . ■ Keep ISOO, 183S, ISSH. 
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Much that is gi-eat and excellent will we 
Perform together yet. And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, 'tis soon 
Forgotten, Max, by what road we ascended. 

Believe me, many a crown sliines spotless now. 

That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 

To the evil spirit doth tlie earth belong, 

Not to the good. All, that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings : 

Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes, 

But never yet was man enriched by them : 

In their eternal realm no property 

Is to be struggled for — all there is general. 

The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 

From the deceiving Powells, depraved in nature. 

That dwell beneath the da}^ and blessed sun-liglit. 

Not without sacrifices are the}’’ lendered 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on eartli 
That e’er retired unsullied from their service. 

Max, Whate’er is human, to the human being 
Do I allow — and to the vehement 
And striving spirit readily I pardon 
The excess of action : but to thee, my General I 
Above all others make I large concession. 

For thou must move a world, and be the master — 
He kills thee, W’ho condemns thee to inaction. 

So be it then ! maintain thee in thy post 
By violence. Kesist the Emperor, 

And if it must be, force wdth force repel : 

I will not praise it, yet I can forgive it. 

But not — not to the traitor -yes I— the W’ord 
Is spoken out— 

Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. 

That is no mere excess ! that is no error 
Of human nature — that is wholly different, 

O that is black, black as the pit of hell ! 

Thou canst not hear it nam’d, and wilt thou do it ? 

0 turn back to thy duty. That thou canst, 

1 hold it certain. Send me to Vienna. 

I’ll make thy peace for thee wdth the Emperor. 

104 property ISOO, IS'JS, iSiU 1 16 aU ISO’J, IS'jS, 123 
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He knows thee not. But I do know thee. He 
Shall see thee, Duke! with my unclouded eye, 

And I bring back his confidence to thee. 13 ? 

Wallenstein, It is too late. Thou knowest not what has 
happened. 

Max, Were it too late, and were things gone so far, 

That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 

Then — fall ! fall honourably, even as thou stood’st 

Lose the command. Go from the stage of war. 140 

Thou canst with splendour do it — do it too 

With innocence. Thou hast liv'd much for others. 

At length live thou for thy own self. I follow thee. 

My destiny I never part from thine. 

WaUenstein, It is too late ! Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the other are the mile-stones 146 
Left fast behind by my post couriers. 

Who bear the order on to Prague and Egra. 

Yield thyself to it. We act as we are forced. 

I cannot give assent to my own shame *5® 

Amd ruin. Thou — no — ^thou canst not forsake me 1 
So let us do, what must be done, with dignity, 

With a firm step. What am I doing worse 
Than did famed Caesar at the Rubicon, 

When he the legions led against his counby, Hh 

The which his country had delivered to him ? 

Had he thrown down the sword, he had been lost, 

As I were, if I but disarmed myself. 

I trace out something in me of his spirit. 

Give me his luck, that other thing I’ll bear. 

[Max quits him (Aruptly. Waiaenstein, starikd and 
ovcrpotcered, continues lookiitg after him, and is still 
in this posture tcheti Tebtsky enters. 


Scene 111 

Wallenstein, Tebtsky. 

Tertsku. Max Piccolomini just left you ? . m lo 

Tertshi- He is already gone. 

148 [Max a. uitk a 
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WbUcnstctn. In such a huny ? 

Tert^j. It is as if the earth had swallowed him. 
He had scarce left thee, when I went to seeh him. 

I wished some words with him — but he was gone. 
How, when, and where, could no one teU me. Nay, 
I half believe it was the devil himself; 

A human creature could not so at once 
Have vanished. 

Ulo (enters). Is it true that thou wilt send 
Octavio ? 


Tert^. How, Octavio ! Whither send him ? ro 

Wallenstein. He goes to Frauenberg, and will lead hither 
The Spanish and Italian raiments. 

mo. No ! 

Nay, Heaven forbid ! 

WdOenstein. And why should Heaven forbid? 
lUo. Him!— that deceiver! Would’st thou trust to him 
The soldiery? Him wilt thou let slip from thee, 15 

Now, in the very instant that decides us • 

Tertsky, Thou wilt not do this ! — No ! I pray thee, no ! 
Wdtlenstein. Ye are whimsical. 

O but for this time, Duke, 
Yield to our warning ! Let him not depart. 

Watlenstem. And why should I not trust him only this 

' 20 
Who have always trusted him? What, then, has happened. 
That I should lose my good opinion of him ? 

In complaisance to your whims, not my own, 

I must, forsooth, give up a rooted judgment. 

Think not I am a woman. Having trusted him 25 

E’en till to-day, to-day too will I trust him 
Tert^j. Must it be he— he only ? Send another. 
Wallenstein. It must be he, whom I myself have chosen : 
He is well fitted for the business. Therefore 
I gave it him. 

Because he s an Italian — 

Therefore is he weU fitted for the business. 

WaUenstein. I know you love them not— nor sire nor son 
Because that I esteem them, love them — visibly 
E^m them, love them more than you and others. 

E’en as they merit. Therefore are they eye-blights,’ 

Thorns in your foot-path. But your jealousies, 

In what affect they me or my concerns? 
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Are they the worse to me because you hate them? 

Love or hate one another as you will, 

I leave to each man his own moods and likings ; 40 

^ et know the worth of each of you to me. 

lUo. Von Questenherg, while he was here, was always 
Lurking about with this Octavio. 

Wallenstein. It happened with my knowledge and per- 
mission. 

irio. I know that secret messengers came to him 45 

From Galas 

WiiUenstcin. That’s not true. 

nio. O thou art blind 


With thy deep-seeing eyes. 

WuJlemtein. Thou wilt not shake 

My faith for me — my faith, which founds itself 
On the profoundest science. If ’tis false. 

Then the whole science of the stars is false. 

For know, I have a pledge from fate itself, 

Tliat he is the most faithful of my friends. 

lUo. Hast thou a pledge, that this pledge is not false? 
WallefiStcin. Thei-e exist moments in the life of man, 
"When he is nearer the great soul of the world 
Than is man’s custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny : 

And such a moment ’twas, when in the night 


Before the action in the plains of Lutzen, 

Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I looked out far upon the ominous plain. 

My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s eye glided in proce^ion. 

And to the destiny of the next morning 
The spirit, filled with anxious presentiment. 

Did knit the most removed futurity. 


Then said 1 also to myself. ‘So many 

Dost thou command. They follow all thy stam. 

And as on some great number set their All 

I' poll thy single head, and «*nly roan 

The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 

Will come, when destiny shall once more scatter 

All these in many a several direction: 

Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee. 
I yearn'd to know which one was faithfullest 
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Of all, this camp included. Great Destiny, 

Give me a sign ! i!Lnd he shall be the man, 

Who, on the approaching morning, cOmes the first 
To meet me with a token of his love : 

And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle was I led 
In spirit. Great the pi*essiu-e and the tumult ! 

Then was my horse killed under me : I sank : 

An d over me away, all unconcernedly. 

Drove horse and rider — and thus trod to pieces 
I lay, and panted like a dying man. 

Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm ; 

It was Octavio’s — I awoke at once, 

’Twas broad day, and Octavio stood before me. 

* My brother,’ said he, ‘ do not ride to-day 
The dapple, as you’re wont ; but mount the horse 
Which I have chosen for thee. Do it, brother! 

In love to me. A strong dream warned me so.’ 

It was the swiftness of this horse that snatched me 
From the hot pureuit of Bannier’s dragoons. 95 

My cousin rode the dapple on that day. 

And never more saw I or horse or rider. 

Illo. That was a chance. 

Wallenstein, There’s no such thing as chance. 

In brief, ’tis signed and sealed that this Octavio 
Is my good angel— and now no word more. [He is retiring. 
Tertskg. This is my comfort — Max remains our hostage. loi 
nio. And he shall never stir from here alive. 

Wallenstein (stops and turns himself mnid). Are ye not like 
the women, who for ever 
Only recur to their fii-st word, although 
One had been talking reason by the hour? lo; 

Know, that the human being’s thoughts and deeds 
Are not, like ocean billows, blindly moved. 

The inner world, liis microcosmus, is 

The deep shaft, out of which they spiing eternally. 

They grow by certain laws, like the tree’s fruit— no 

No juggling chance can metamorphose them. 

Have I the human kernel first examined? 

Then I know, too, the fiiture will and action. 
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Scene IV 

Scene — A CJtan^er in Piccolomini’s Dtcdlmg-Honse. 
Octavio Piccolomint, Isolani (entering), 

Isolani, Here am I — Well! who comes yet of the others? 
Octario. But, first, a word with you. Count IsolanL 
Isolani, Will it explode, ha? — Is the Duke about 
To make the attempt? In me, friend, you may place 
Full confidence.— Nay, put me to the proof. 5 

Octavio, That may happen. 

Isolani, Noble brother, I am 

Not one of those men who in words are valiant, 

And when it comes to action skulk away. 

The Duke has acted towards me as a friend. 

God knows it is so ; and I owe him all lo 

He may rely on my fidelity. 

Octavio, That will be seen hereafter. 

Isolani, Be on your guard, 

All think not as I t hin k ; and there are many 
Who still hold with the Court— yes, and they say 
That those stolen signatures bind them to nothing. 15 

Octavio, I am rejoiced to hear it 
75okim. You rejoice! 

Octavio, That the Emperor has yet such gallant servants 
And loving friends. 

Isolani, Nay, jeer not I entreat you. 

They are no such worthless fellows, I assure you. 

Octavio, I am assured already. God forbid 20 

That I should jest ! — In very seiious earnest 
I am rejoiced to see an honest cause 
So strong. 

Isolani, The Devil !— what !— why, what means this? 

Are you not Yor what then, am I here? 

Octavio, That you may make full declaration, whetlier 25 
You will be called the friend or enemy 
Of the Empen»r. 

Isolani. That declaration, friend, 

ni make to him in whom a right is placed 
To put that question to me. 

()ctavio. Whether, Count, 

That right is mine, this paper may instruct you. 

B^ore a Oeforio an air (/ mystery). ISOO, 2823, 1829. 
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Isolani. Why— why— what ! This is the Emperor’s hand 
and seal! [Beads. 

^ Whereas the officers collectively 
Throughout our army will obey the orders 
Of the Lieutenant-General Piccolomini 

As from ourselves.’ Hem ! — Yes ! so ! \ es ! 

I — I give you joy, Lieutenant-General ! 

Octavio. And you submit you to the order? 

Isolani. ^ 

But you have taken me so by surprise — 

Time for reflection one must have 

Octavio. Two minutes. 


yes 


f 


40 


Isolani My God ! But then the case is- 


Octavio. Plain and simple. 

You must declare you, whether you determine 
To act a treason ’gainst your Lord and Sovereign, 

Or whether you will serve him faithfully. 

Isolani. Treason !— My God ! — But who talks then of 
treason? 45 

Ottavio. That is the case. The Prince-Duke is a traitor— 
Means to lead over to the enemy 

The Emperor’s army, — Now, Count ! — brief and full — 

Say, will you break your oath to the Emperor? 

Sell yourself to the enemy ? — Say, will you ? 50 

Isolani. What mean you? I — I break my oath, d’ye say, 
To his Imperial Majesty? 

Did I say so?— When, when have I said that? 

Octavio. You have not said it yet — not yet. This instant 
I wait to hear. Count, whether you will say it. 55 

Isolani. Aye 1 that delights me now, that you yourself 
Bear witness for me that I never said so. 

Octavio. And you renounce the Duke then? 

Isolani If he ’s planning 

Treason — why, treason breaks all bonds asunder. 

Octavio. And are determined, too, to fight against him ? 60 

Isolani. He has done me service —but if he ’s a villain. 
Perdition seize him !— All scores are rubbed ofif. 

Octavio. I am rejoiced that you’re so well disposed. 

This night break off in the utmost secrecy 

With all the light-armed troops — it must appear 65 

As came the order from the Duke himself. 

Before 32 Isolani {siammerintj). 7800 , 1828, 1829. 36 Hem 1800, 1823, 
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At Frauenberg’s the place of rendezvous; 

There will Count Galas give you further orders. 

Isolani. It shall be done. But you’ll remember me 
With the Emperor — how well disposed you found me. 70 
Octavio. I will not fail to mention it honourably. 

[^Exit Isolani. A Servant etiters. 
What, Colonel Butler ! — Shew him up. 

Isdani {returning). Forgive me too my bearish ways, old 
father ! 

Lord God! how should I know, then, what a great 
Person I had before me. 

Octavio. No excuses ! 75 

Isolani. I am a merry lad, and if at time 
A i*ash word might escape me ’gainst the court 
Amidst my wine — You know no hai*m was meant. [En7. 

Octavio. You need not be uneasy on that score. 

That has succeeded. Fortune favour us So 

With all the othei*s only but as much ! 

Scene V 

Octavio Piccolomini, Butler. 

Butler. At your command, Lieutenant-General. 

Octavio. Welcome, as honoured friend and visitor. 

Builet'. You do me too much honour. 

Octavio [aftei’ loth have seated themselves). You have not 
Returned the advances which I made you yesterday — 
Misunderstood them, as mere empty forms. 5 

That wish proceeded firom my heart — I was 
In earnest with you — for ’tis now a time 
In which the honest should unite most closely. 

Bullet'. Tis only the like-minded can unite. 

Octavio. True ! and I name all honest men like-minded. 10 
I never charge a man but with those acts 
To which his character deliberately 
Impels him ; for alas ! the violence 
Of blind misunderstandings often thrusts 
The very best of us from the right track. >5 

You came through Frauenberg. Bid the Count Galas 
Say nothing to you? Tell me. He’s my friend. 

Butler. His words were lost on me. 

Octurio. It grieves me sorely 

.Scene V. 18 me ISOO, IS2S, 2S^. 
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To hear it: for his counsel was most wise. 

I had myself the like to offer. 

Butler. Spare 

Yourself the ti*ouble-~me th’ embarrassment, 

To have deserved so ill your good opinion. 

Octavio- The time is precious — let us talk openly. 

You know how mattera stand here. Wallenstein 

Meditates treason— I can tell you further— a 5 

He has committed treason ; but few hours 

Have past, since he a covenant concluded 

With the enemy. The messengei*s are now 

Full on their way to Egra and to Prague. 

To-morrow he intends to lead us over 3° 

To the enemy. But he deceives himself; 

For prudence wakes— the Emperor has still 
Many and faithful friends here, and they stand 
In closest union, mighty though unseen. 

This manifesto sentences the Duke — 35 

Kecalls the obedience of the army from him, 

And summons all the loyal, all the honest, 

To join and recognize in me their leader. 

Choose — will you shai*e with us an honest cause? 

Or with the evil share an evil lot? 4^ 

Butler {rises). His lot is mine. 

Octcuno. Is that yom* last resolve? 

Butler. It is. 

Octuvio. Nay, but bethink you, Colonel Butler! 

As yet you have time. Within my faithful breast 
That rashly uttered word remains interred. 

Becall it, Butler ! choose a better party : 45 

You have not chosen the right one. 

Butler (going). Any other 

Commands for me, Lieutenant-General? 

Octavio. See your white hairs ! Recall that word ! 

Butlei'. Farewell ! 

Octavio. What, would you draw this good and gallant sword 
In such a cause? Into a curse would you 50 

Transform the gmtitude which you have earned 
By forty yeai^s’ fidelity from Austria? 

BuUer {Jaughing with bitterness). Gratitude from the House of 
Austria. [He is going. 

Octavio (permits him to go as far as the door, then calls afict* 
him). Butler ! 
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Butler. What wish you? 

Octavio. How was’t with the Count? 

Butler. Count ? what ? 

Octavio. The title that you wished, I mean. 55 

Butler (staiis iw sudden jxission). Hell and damnation ! 

Octavio. You petitioned for it — 

And your petition was repelled — Was it so? 

Butler. Your insolent scoff shall not go by impunished. 
Draw ! 

Octavio. Nay ! your sword to ’ts sheath !‘ and tell me calmly, 
How all that happened. I 'wall not refuse you 60 

Your satisfaction afterwards. — Calmly, Butler! 

Butler. Be the whole world acquainted with the weakness 
For which I never can forgive myself. 

Lieutenant-Greneral ! Yes — I have ambition. 

Ne’er was I able to endure contempt. 65 

It stung me to the quick, that birth and title 
Should have more weight than merit has in the army. 

I would fain not be meaner than my equal, 

So in an evil hour I let myself 

Be tempted to that measure — It was folly ! 70 

But yet so hanl a penance it deserved not. 

It might have been refused; but wherefore barb 
And venom the refusal with contempt? 

Why dash to earth and crush with heaviest scorn 

The grey-haired man, the faithful veteran? 75 

Why to the baseness of his parentage 

Refer him with such cruel roughness, only 

Because he had a weak hour and forgot himself? 

But nature gives a sting e’en to the worm 
Which w’ an ton power treads on in sport and insult. 80 
Octavio. You must have been calumniated. Guess you 
The enemy, who did you this ill service? 

Butler. Be’t who it >vill— a most low-hearted scoundrel. 
Some vile court-minion must it be, some Spaniard, 

Some young squire of some ancient famil3% 85 

In whose light I may stand, some envious knave, 

Stung to his soul by my fair self-earned honours! 

» It probably did not suit Schiller’s purposes to remark, what he 
doubtless knew, tlwt Butler was of a noble Irish family, indeed one of 
the noblest. MS. R. 
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Octavio. But tell me ! Did the Duke approve that measure ? 
Butler. Himself impelled me to it, used his interest 
In my behalf with all the warmth of friendship. 9 ° 

Octavio. Ay? Are you sure of that? 

BuUe»\ ^ letter. 

Octavio. And so did I — but the contents were different. 


By chance Fm in possession of that letter — 

Can leave it to your own eyes to convince you. 

[He gives Mm the letter. 

Butler. Ha ! what is this ? 

Octavio. I fear me, Colonel Butler, 95 

An infamous game have they been playing with you. 

The Duke, you say, impelled you to this measure? 

Now, in ttis letter talks he in contempt 
Concerning you, counsels the Minister 

To give soimd chastisement to your conceit, 100 

For so he calls it. 

[Butler reads through the letter ^ his knees tremble, he 
seizes a chair, and sinks doten in it. 

You have no enemy, no persecutor ; 

There’s no one wishes ill to you. Ascribe 
The insult you received to the Duke only. 

His aim is clear and palpable. He wislied 105 

To tear you from your Emperor — he hoped 
To gain from your revenge what he well knew 
(What your long-tried fidelity convinced him) 

He ne’er could dare expect from your calm i^eason. 

A blind tool would he make you, in contempt no 

Use you, as means of most abandoned ends. 

He has gained his point. Too well has he succeeded 
In luring you away from that good path 
On which you had been journeying forty years ! 

Butler. Can e’er the Emperor’s Majesty forgive me? 115 
Octavio. More than forgive you. He would fain compensate 
For that affront, and most unmerited grievance 
Sustained by a deseiwing, gallant veteran. 

From his free impulse he confirms the present, 

Which the Duke made you for a mcked purpose. 120 

The regiment, which you now command, is youi’s. 

[Butler attempts to rise, oinks doum again. He labours 
inwardlg with violent e^notions; tries to speak, and 


After 9a [Butler is suddenly sii'tuk. 1800, 1828, 1829. Before 115 Butler 
(his voice trembUny). 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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canmL At lefigth lie takes his sicof'd from the hdtj 
and offers it to Piccolomini. 

Octavio. What wish you? Eecollect yourself, friend. 

Butler. Take it. 

Octavio. But to what purpose? Calm yourself. 

Butler. O take it ! 

I am no longer worthy of this sword. 

Octavio. Keceive it then anew from my hands — and 135 

Wear it with honour for the right cause ever. 

Butler. Perjure myself to such a gracious Sovereign ! 

Octavio. You’ll make amends. Quick ! break off from the 
Duke ! 

Butter. Break off from him! 

Octavio. What now ? Bethink thyself. 

Butler (wo longer governUig his emotion). Only break off from 
him? — He dies! — he dies! 130 

Octavio. Come after me to Frauehberg, where now 
All who are loyal are assembling under 
Counts Altringer and Ghdas. Many others 
I’ve brought to a remembrance of their duty. 

This night be sure that you escape from Pilsen. 135 

Butler. Count Piccolomini ! Dare that man speak 
Of honour to you, who once broke his troth? 

Octavio. He, who repents so deeply of it, dares. 

Butler. Then leave me here, upon my word of honour! 
Octavio. What’s your design? 

Butler. Leave me and my regiment. 140 

Octavio. I have full confidence in you. But tell me 
What are you brooding? 

Butler. That the deed will tell you. 

Ask me no more at present. Trust to me. 

Ye may trust safely. By the living God 

Ye give him over, not to his good angel! *45 

FareweU. 

Servant {enters tciih a bUlet). A stranger left it, and is gone. 
The Prince-Duke’s horses wait for you below. [Exit Servant. 

Octavio (reads). ‘ Bo sure, make haste ! Your faithful Isolan. 
— O that I had but left this town behind me. 

To split upon a rock so near the haven !— « 5 <» 

Away ! This is no longer a safe place for me ! 

Where can my son be tarrying? 

B<^ore 136 BiiBer (stride, up and doum in extessite agitation, then steps tgg to 
Ottario ifi» resolted countenance . 2800, 2SS9, 1920. 
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Scene VI 

Octavio and Max Piccolomini. 

Octavio {advances to Max). I am going off, my son. 

[Feceiving no anstcer he fakes his hand. 

My son, farewell. 

Max. Farewell. 

Octai'io. Thou wilt soon follow me? 

Max. I follow thee? 

Thy way is crooked — it is not my way. 

[Octavio drops his hand, and starts hack. 
O, hadst thou been but simple and sincere, 

Ne’er had it come to this — all had stood otherwise. 5 

He had not done that foul and horrible deed, 

The virtuous had retained their influence o’er him : 

He had not fallen into the snares of villains. 

Wherefore so like a thief, and thief’s accomplice 

Did’st creep behind him — lurking for thy prey ? 10 

O. unblest falsehood ! Mother of all evil ! 

Thou misery-making demon, it is thou 
That sink’st us in perdition. Simple tiiith, 

Sustainer of the world, had saved us all ! 

Father, I will not, I cannot excuse thee! 15 

Wallenstein has deceived me — 0 , most foully! 

But thou hast acted not much better. 

Octavio. Son ! 

My son, ah ! I forgive thy agony ! 

Max. Was’t possible? had’st thou the heart, my father, 
Had’st thou the heart to drive it to such lengths, 20 

With cold premeditated purpose? Thou — 

Had’st thou the heart, to wish to see him guilty. 

Bather than saved? Thou risest by his fall. 

Octavio, ’twill not please me. 

Octavio. God in Heaven ! 

Max. O. woe is me ! sure I have changed my nature. 25 

B^ore I (Max enfet's almatf in a &*aU •*/ dei'^ngetnenf from extreme agitation, his 
eyes roU icUdty, his tcaJk is unsteady, and he appears not to cbserre his father, \oho 
stands at a distance, and gazes at him imth a countenance eocpressire 0 / compassion. 
He paces vrith long strides through the chamber, then stands still again, and at last 
throws himself into a ehair, staring vacafitly at the object directly before him). ISOO, 
1828, 1829. B^ore xg Max (rises and contemplates his father icith looks of 

suspicion). ISfjO, 1828, 1S29. 
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How comes suspicion here — in the free soul? 

Hope, confidence, belief, are gone ; for all 
Lied to me, all what I e’er loved or honoured. 

No ! No ! Not all I She— she yet lives for me, 

And she is true, and open as the Heavens! 30 

Deceit is every where, hypocrisy. 

Murder, and poisoning, treason, perjury : 

The single holy spot is now our love. 

The only unprofaned in human natm*e. 

Octavio. Max ! — we will go together. ’Twill be better, 35 
Max. What? ere I’ve taken a last parting leave. 

The very last — no never ! 

Octavio. Spare thyself 

The pang of necessary separation. 

Come with me ! Come, my son ! 

[Attempts to take him trif/* him. 
Max. No ! as sure as God lives, no ! 40 

Octavio. Come with me, I command thee! I, thy father. 
Max. Command me what is human. I stay here. 

Octavio. Max! in the Emperor’s name I bid thee come. 
Max. No Emperor has power to prescribe 
Laws to the heart; and would’st thou wish to rob me 45 
Of the sole blessing which my fate has left me. 

Her sympathy ? Must then a cruel deed 
Be done with cruelty? The unalterable 
Shall I perform ignobly — steal away. 

With stealthy coward flight forsake her? No! 5® 

She shall behold my suffering, my sore anguish, 

Hear the complaints of the disparted soul. 

And weep tears o’er me. Oh ! the human race 
Have steely souls— but she is as an angel. 

From the black deadly madness of despair 55 

Will she redeem my soul, and in soft words 
Of comfort, plaining, loose this pang of death ! 

Octavio. Thou wilt not tear thyseU away ; thou canst not. 
O, come, my son ! I bid thee save thy virtue. 

Max. Squander not thou thy words in vain. 60 

The heart I follow, for I dare trust to it. 

Octavio. Max ! Max ! if that most damned thing could be. 
If thou — my son — my own blood — (dare I think it?) 


28 what] that 1S28. 33 Tlie single holy spot is our 

Before 41 OrfaWo ^more urgenay), 1900, 1S28, 1829. 6a Ociano (IrmWmy, 

and losing mZ? se//-commaiwf). iSOO. 1S2S, 1S29. 63 think 1900. 
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Do sell thyself to him, the infamous, 

Do stamp this brand upon our noble house, 65 

Then shall the world behold the horrible deed, 

And in unnatural combat shall the steel 
Of the son trickle with the father’s blood. 

Max. O hadst thou always better thought of men, 

Thou hadst then acted better. Curst suspicion ! 70 

Unholy miserable doubt ! To him 

Nothing on earth remains unwrenched and firm. 

Who has no faith. 

Octavio. And if I trust thy heart, 

Will it be always in thy power to follow it? 

Max. The heart’s voice thou hast not o’erpower’d— as little 
Will Wallenstein be able to o’erpower it. 7^ 

Octavio. O, Max ! I see thee never more again ! 

Max. Unworthy of thee wilt thou never see me. 

Octavio. I go to Frauenberg — the Pappenheimers 
I leave thee here, the Lothrings too ; Toskana 80 

And Tiefenbach remain here to protect thee. 

They love thee, and are faithful to their oath, 

And will far rather fall in gallant contest 
Than leave their rightful leader, and their honour. 

Max. Kely on this, I either leave my life 85 

In the struggle, or conduct them out of Pilsen. 

Octavio. Farewell, my son ! 

Max. Farewell ! 

Octavio. How? not one look 

Of filial love? No grasp of the hand at parting? 

It is a bloody war, to which we are going, 

And the event uncertain and in darkness. 90 

So used we not to part — it was not so ! 

Is it then true? I have a son no longer? 

[Max falls into his arms, they hold each [other^ for 
a long time in a speechless embrace, then go away 
at different sides. 


The Curtain drops. 


75 thou 1800. 
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A TRAGEDY 
IK FIVE ACTS 


PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The two Dramas, Piccolojosi, or the first part of Wax^- 
STEIN and Wallenstein, are introduced m ongm^ 

manuscript by a Prelude in one Ac^ entitled W^enstein s 
Camp This is written in rhyme, and in mne-syllable ver^ m 
the same mting metre (if that expre^on may ^ 
with the second Eclogue of Spenser s Sheplmrd s Calendar. 

This Prelude possesses a sort of broad humour, and is not 
deficient in character ; but to have translated it into P^se, or 
into any other metre than that of the original, would have 
given a felse notion both of its style and purport ; to have tran^ i< 
Med it into the same metre would have been incompatible witt 
a faithful adherence to the sense of the German, from the wm- 
piative poverty of our language in rhym® ; and it wo^d 
un^^ble from the incongruity of th^ 1^ 
tiS present taste of the EngUsh PubUc. fchillers 
seems to have been merely to have prepared ^ r^der for the 
Tragedies by a Uvely picture of the laxity of ^iplme and Ae 
STo^ ^positions of Wallenstein’s soldiery. It is not 

For ihoso * 

roriS and i» which th, curiosity » orciferi b, tcmbl . sud 

with Iho feelings of Gorosns; or by snslogy. 

A in iia hv similar Dramas m our own language, t » 

ISOO, ;ses, ai conception] idea ISOO, 1S.8, 1829. 
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that we should proceed to the penisal of Wallenstein, not 
from Lear or Othello, but from Eichard the Second, or the 35 
three parts of Henry the Sixth. We scarcely expect mpidity 
in an Historical Drama; and many prolix speeches are 
pardoned from chamctei-s, whose names and actions have 
formed the most amusing tales of our early life. On the other 
hand, there exist in these plays more individual beauties, 40 
more passages the excellence of which will bear reflection, 
than in the fonner productions of Schiller. The description of 
the Astrological Tower, and the reflections of the Young Lover, 
which follow it, form in the original a fine poem ; and my 
translation must have been w'retched indeed, if it can have 45 
wholly overclouded the beauties of the Scene in the first Act of 
the first Play between Questenberg, Max, and Octavio Piccolo- 
mini. If we except the Scene of the setting sun in the JRohhers, 

I know of no part in Schiller’s Plays which equals the whole 
of the first Scene of the fifth Act of the concluding Play. It 50 
would be unbecoming in me to be more diffuse on this subject. 

A Translator stands connected with the original Author by 
a certain law of subordination, which makes it more decorous 
to point out excellencies than defects : indeed he is not likely 
to be a fail’ judge of either. The pleasure or disgust from his 55 
own labour will mingle with the feelings that arise from an 
afterview of the original. Even in the fii’st perusal of a work 
in any foreign language which we undei*stand, we are apt to 
attribute to it more excellence than it really possesses from our 
own pleasurable sense of difficulty overcome without effect. 60 
Translation of poetiy into poetry is difficult, because the Trans- 
lator must give a brilliancy to his language without that warmth 
of original conception, from which such brilliancy would follow 
of its own accord. But the translator of a living Author is 
encumbered with additional inconveniences. If he render his 65 
original faithfully, as to the sense of each passage, he must 
necessarily destroy a considerable portion of the spirit ; if he 
endeavour to give a work executed according to laws of com- 
pensation, he subjects hims elf to imputations of vanity, or 
misrepresentation. I have thought it my duty to remain 70 
bound by the sense of my original, \vith as few exceptions as 
the nature of the languages rendered possible. 


41 the excellence of which] whose excellence ISOO^ lS2Sj 1S20, 
60 effect] effort 1834. 66 sense] sense 1800, 1828, 1829. 67 spirit] 

spirit 1800, 1828, 1829. 68 compensation] compensation 1800, 1828, 1829. 

After 72 S. T. Coleridge ISOO, 1828, 1829. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

WaixkksteiSj Dukt of fTiodiandy Gonsralisstjno of tho ImpcriaX Fonts in Ott 
Thirty Years" War. 

Duchess of Fbiedlakd, Wife of Wallenstein. 

Thekla, her Daughter ^ Princess of Friedland. 

The Countess Tebtsky, Sister of the Duchess. 

Lady Nbubrunn. 

Octavio Piccolomini, Lieutenant-General. 

Max Piccolomini, his Son, Qylonel of a Regiment of Cuirassiers. 

Count Tebtsky, the Commander (f several Regimeyits, and Brother-indaw oj 
WaUenstein. 

Iixo, Fidd Marshall Wallenstein's confidant. 

Butler, an Irishman, Commander (fa Regiment of Draguons. 

Gordon, Governor of Egra. 

Major Gebaldir. 

Captain Devebeux. 

Captain Macdonald. 

Neumann, Cop/ain of Cavalry. Aide-de-Camp to Tertsky. 

Swedish Captain. 

Seni. 

Burgomaster of Egra. 

Anspessade of the Cuirassiers. 

Groom of the Chamber, ) fo the Duke. 

A Page, ( 

Cuirassiers, Dragoons, Servants. 


THE DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN 
ACT I 
Scene I 

Sckse-A C/ia,Hber if, the House of Out Duchbss of Fbiedlasd. 
Countess Tertsky, Thekla, Lady Netjbbunn (the two latter sit 
at the same table at irorA*). 

Countess (watching them from the opposite So you have 

nothiog, niece, to ask me ? Nothing . 

I have been waiting for a word from you. 

And could you then endure in all this tune 

Not once to speak his name? 

\The CJouNTEss r/scs advances to het 

Why, how comes this? 

Perhaps I am already giwn superfluous, 

And other ways exist, besides through me . 

Confess it to me, Thekla! have you seen him . 

Thekla. To-dav and yesterday I have not seen him. 

CoMfdrss. And not heard from him either? Come, ope 

TheUa. No syllable. 

^ '1'hikia remaining sileni, Oif, Ac., IsOO, iS-8, ISJU. 
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Countess. And still you are so calm? lo 

TheUa. I am. 

Countess. May’t please you, leave us, Lady Neubrunn ! 

[ Exit Lady Neubrukn. 

Scene II 

The Countess, Thekla, 

Countess. It does not please me, Princess ! that he holds 
Himself so still, exactly at this time. 

Thekla. Exactly at this time? 

Countess. He now knows all. 

’Twere now the moment to declare himself. 

TheUa. If I’m to understand you, speak less darkly. 5 
Countess. ’Twas for that purpose that I bade her leave us. 
Thekla, you are no more a child. Your heart 
Is now no more in nonage : for you love, 

And boldness dwells with love— that you have proved. 

Your nature moulds itself upon your father's 10 

More than your mother’s spirit. Therefore may you 
Hear, what were too much for her fortitude. 

Thekla. Enough ! no further preface, I entreat you. 

At once, out with it! Be it what it may, 

It is not possible that it should torture me 15 

More than this introduction. What have you 
To say to me? Tell me the whole and briefly! 

Countess. You’ll not be fnghtened — 

TheUa. Name it, I entreat you. 

Countess, It lies within your power to do your father 
A weighty service — 

ThMa. Lies within my power? 20 

Countess. Max Piccolomini loves you. You can link him 
Indissolubly to your father, 

TheUa. I ? 

What need of me for that? And is he not 
Ali'eady linked to him? 

Countess. He was. 

TheUa. And wherefore 

Should he not be so now — not be so always? 25 

Countess. He cleaves to the Emperor too. 

TheMa. Not more than duty 

And honour may demand of him. 

Countess. We ask 

Proofs of his love, and not proofs of his honour. 

Scene II. 2 . . . this 7500, 1828^ 1829. 3 this 7800, 1828^ 1829. 

9 mi 7800, 1828, 1829, 20 my 7800, 1828, 1829. 
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Duty and honour! 

Those are ambiguous woi*ds with many meanings. 30 

You should interpret them for him: his love 
Should be the sole defin^r of his honour. 

Tlickla. How? 

Coufitiiss. The Empei-or or you must he lenounce. 

r/ 4 €AZa. He will accompany my father gladly 
In his letirement. From himseK you heard, 35 

How much he wished to lay aside the sword. 

Coantesa. He must not lay the strord aside, we mean; 

He must unsheath it in your father s cause. 

Thekla, He’ll spend with gladness and alacrity 
His life, his heart’s blood in my father’s cause, 4 c 

If shame or injuiy be intended him. 

Countess. You will not understand me. Well, hear then 1 
Your father has fallen off from the Empei-or, 

And is about to join the enemy 
With the whole soldieiy 

lliekla. Alas, my mother! 45 

Cmtnt€ss. There ueeds a great example to draw ou 
The army after him. The Piccolomini 
Possess the love and reverence of the ti-oops ; 

They govern all opinions, and wherever 

They lead the way, none hesitate to follow. so 

The* son secures the father to our interests— 

You’ve much in your hands at this moment 
TJieMa, 

My miserable mother! what a death-stroke 
Awaits thee !— No ! She never will survive it 

Countess. She will accommodate her soul to that 5i 

mich is and must be. I do know your mother. 

The far-off future weights upon her heart 
With torture of anxiety ; but is it 

Unalterably, actually present, . , , , 

She soon resigns herself, and bears it calmly. 

niekiu. O my fore-boding bosom! Even now, 

E’en now ’tis here, that icy hand of horror . 

And my young hope lies shuddering in its grasp ; 

I knew it well— no sooner had I entered, ^ 

A heavy ominous presentiment 

Revealed to me, that spirits of death were hovermg 
Over my happy fortune. But why think I 
First of myself ? My mother ! O my mother ! 

31 ro,i isoo, 1S23, isn. zi »«< 
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Countess. Calm yourself ! Break not out in vain lamenting ! 
Preserve you for your father the firm friend, 7° 

And for yourself the lover, all will yet 
Prove good and fortunate. 

'lluMa. Prove good ? What good ? 

Must we not part? Part ne’er to meet again? 

Countess. He parts not from you ! He can not part from you. 
Thefda. Alas for his sore anguish ! It will rend 75 

His heart asunder. 

Countess. If indeed he loves you, 

His resolution will be speedily taken. 

ThekHa. His lesolution will be speedily taken — 

O do not doubt of that ! A resolution ! 

Does there remain one to be taken? 

Countess. Hush ! So 

Collect youiself! I hear yom* mother coming. 

TItekla. How shall I bear to see her? 

Countess. Collect youi’self. 

Scene III 

To ihetn enter tlie Duchess. 

Duchess {to the Countess). Who was hei-e, sister ? I heard 
some one talking. 

And passionately too. 

Countess. Nay! There was no one. 

Ducliess. I am gi*own so timorous, every trifling noise 
Scatters my spirits, and announces to me 
The footstep of some messenger of evil. 5 

And can you tell me, sister, what the event is? 

Will he agree to do the Emperor’s pleasure, 

And send the hoise-regiments to the Cardinal? 

Tell me, has he dismissed Yon Questenberg 
With a favourable answer? 

Countess. No, he has not 10 

Duchess. Alas ! then all is lost ! I see it coming, 

The worst that can come ! Yes, they will depose him ; 

The accursed business of the Begenspurg diet 
Will all be. acted o’er again ! 

Countess. No ! never ! 

Make your heart easy, sister, as to tliat 15 

[Thekla throws lierself upon her mother, and enfolds her 
in hci' arms, toeeping. 

72 Prove 1800. 74 con 1800. 80 takefi 1800. 

Scene IIL Bdwem 14 , 15 [Thekla, in extreme agitation, fhroics Jter&elf. dc. 
1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Duchess. Yes, my poor child! 

Thou too hast lost a most affectionate godmother 
In the Empress. O that stern unbending man ! 

In this unl^ppy marriage what have I 
Not suffered, not endured. For ev’n as if 
I had been linked on to some wheel of fire 
That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous onward, 

I have passed a life of frights and horrors with him, 
And ever to the brink of some abyss 
With dizzy headlong violence he whirls me. 

Nay, do not weep, my child ! Let not my sufferings 
Presignify unhappiness to thee, 

Nor blacken with their shade the fate that waits thee. 
There lives no second Friedland: thou, my child. 

Hast not to fear thy mothers destiny. 

Thtkla. O let us supplicate him. dearest mother! 
Quick ! quick ! here s no abiding-place for us. 

Here every coming hour broods into life 


35 


40 


45 


Some new affrightful monster. 

Bucltess. 

An easier, calmer lot. my child We too. 

I and thy father, witnessed happy days. 

Still think I with delight of those first yeai-s, 

When he was making progress with glad effort. 

When his ambition was a genial fire, 

Not that consuming flame which now it 
The Emperor loved him. trusted him : and all 
He undertook could not but be successful. 

But since that Ul-sUrred day at Kegenspurg. 

Which plunged him headlong from his dignity, 

A gloomy uncompanionable spirit. 

Unsteady and suspicious, has possessed him. 

His quiet mind forsook him, and no longer 
Did he yield up himself in joy and faith 
To his old luck, and indii.'idual power < 

But thenceforth turned his heart and best affections 
All to those cloudy sciences, which never 
Have vet made happv him who followed them. 

Z JL You .isw; » TO,., oyoo pon.ut T-- 

But surely this is not the conversation 

To pass tL time in which we are waiting for him. r 

T oul^Iol hi .ill bo »o„ boro. Would you b.ro b.m 

, 8 , 56 be .oon] «on be /SiS. 
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Find her in this condition ? 

Duchess. Come, my child ! 

Come, wipe away thy tears, and shew thy father 
A cheerful countenance. See, the tie-knot here 
Is off — this hair must not hang so dishevelled. 6 o 

Come, dearest ! dry thy tears up. They deform 
Thy gentle eye— well now — what was I saying? 

Yes, in good truth, this Piccolomini 
Is a most noble and deserving gentleman. 

Countess. That is he, sister ! 

TIiMa (to the Countess). Aunt, you will excuse me ? [Is going. 
Countess. But whither? See, your father comes. 66 

Thdlcu I cannot see him now. 

Countess. Nay, but bethink you. 

TheUa. Believe me, I cannot sustain his presence. 

Countess. But he will miss you, will ask after you. 

Duchess. What now? Why is she going? 70 

Countess. She’s not well. 

Duihess. What ails then my beloved child? 

[Both follow the Princess, and endeavour to detain her. 
During this Wallenstein appears, engaged in con- 
versation with Illo. 

Scene IV 

Wallenstein, Illo, Countess, Duchess, Thekla. 

Wallenstein. All quiet in the camp ? 
lUo. It is all quiet. 

WaUeyistein. In a few houm may couriers come from Prague 
With tidings, that this capital is ours. 

Then we may drop the mask, and to the troops 

Assembled in this town make known the measure 5 

And its result together. In such cases 

Example does the whole. Whoever is foremost 

Still leads the herd. An imitative creature 

Is man. The troops at Piague conceive no other. 

Than that the Pilsen army has gone through 10 

The forms of homage to us ; and in Pilsen 

They shall swear fealty to us, because 

The example has been given them by Prague. 

Butler, you tell me, has declared himself. 
lUo. At his own bidding, unsolicited, 15 

57 her 1800, 1828, 1829. 65 Thekla (Jo Vie Countess, tciVi marks of great 

oppression of spirits). 1800, 182S, 1820. Before 7 a Duchess {anxiously). 1800 
1828, 1829. 
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He came to offer you himself and regiment. 

Wallefistein. I find we must not give implicit credence 
To every wai*ning voice that makes itself 
Be listened to in the heart. To hold us back, 

Oft does the lying spirit counterfeit 20 

The voice of Truth and inward Revelation, 

IScattering false oi-acles. And thus have I 
To intreat forgiveness, for that secretly 
Tve wrong’d this honourable gallant man. 

This Butler: for a feeling, of the which 2 * 

I am not master (fear I would not call it), 

Creeps o'er me instantly, with sense of shuddering. 

At his approach, and stops love’s joyous motion. 

And this same man, against whom I am warned, 

This honest man is he, ivho reaches to me 3' 

The first pledge of my fortune. 

UIq^ And doubt not 

That his example will win over to you 
The best men in the army. 

^Valknsiein. Go and send 

Isolani hither. Send him immediately. 

He is under recent obligations to me. 3.= 

With him will I commence the trial. Go. [Illo cjctt 

Wallepisicin (turns himself round to the females). Lo, there the 
mother with the darling daughter ! 

For once we’ll have an interval of rest — 

Come ! my heart yearns to live a cloudless hour 
In the beloved circle of my family. 

Countess. Tis long since we’ve been thus together, brother. 

Wallensiein (to the Countess aside). Can she sustain the news? 
Is she prepared? 


Coufvtess. Not yet. « u 

Wallenstein. Come here, my sweet girl ! Seat thee by m , 

For there is a good spirit on thy lips. 

Thy mother praised to me thy ready skill : 45 

She says a voice of melody dwells in thee, 

Which doth enchant the soul. Now such a voice 
Will drive away from me the evil demon 
That beats his black wings close above my head. 

Duchess. Where is thy my daughter? Let thy fathei 

H*ar some small trial of thy skill. 

Theku,. “y “®****'- 


I- 


a6 /r*«r ;yy2, 
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Duchess, Trembling? Come, collect thyself. Go, cheer 
Thy father. 

ThMa. O my mother ! I — I cannot. 

Cmntess, How, what is that, niece? 

Thekla {to the Countess). O spare me — sing — now —in this 
sore anxiety, 55 

Of the o’erburthen’d soul — to sing to him, 

Who is thrusting, even now, my mother headlong 
Into her grave ! 

Duchess. How, Thekla? Humouraome? 

Whatr shall thy father have expressed a wish 
In vain? 

Countess. Here is the lute. 

TheJda. My God! how can I — 6o 

[The orchestra plays. During the ritoi'nello Thekla ex- 
presses in her gestures and countenance the struggle of 
her feelings : and at the moment that she should begin 
to sing, contracts herself together, as one shuddering, 
throws the xnstmmcnt doten, and retires abruptly. 
Duchess. My child ! O she is ill — 

Wallenstein. What ails the maiden? 

Say, is she often so ? 

Countess. Since then hei*self 

Has now betrayed it, I too must no longer 
Conceal it. 

Wcdlenstein. What ? 

Countess. She loves him ! 

Walle^istein. Loves him ! Whom ? 

Countess. Max does she love ! Max Piccolomini. 65 

Hast thou ne'er noticed it? Nor yet my sister? 

Duchess. Was it this that lay so heavy on her heart? 
God’s blessing on thee, my sweet child ! Thou needest 
Never take shame upon thee for thy choice. 

Countess. This journey, if ’twere not thy aim, ascribe it 70 
To thine own seif. Thou shouldest have chosen another 
To have attended her. 

WaUensfein. And does he know it? 

Countess. Yes, and he hopes to win her, 

Wallenstein. Hopes to %vin her! 

Is the boy mad? 

Countess. Well — hear it from themselves. 

WaXlenstein. He thinks to carry off Duke Friedland’s daughter ! 

56 him ISOO, 1S2S, 1829. 
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Aye? — The thought pleases me. 76 

The young man has no grovelling spirit. 

Countess. Since 

Such and such constant favour you have shewn him — 
WaJJenstevi. He chooses finally to be my heir. 

And true it is, I love the youth ; yea, honour him. 80 

But must he therefore be my daughter s husband ! 

Is it daughters only? Is it only children 
That we must shew our favour by? 

Duchess. His noble disposition and his manners — 
Wallenstein. Win him my heart but not my daughter. 
Duchess. Then 8; 

His rank, his ancestors — 

Wallenstein. Ancestors ! What ? 

He is a subject, and my son-in-law 
I will seek out upon the thrones of Europe. 

Duchess. O dearest Albrecht! Climb we not too high, 

Lest we should fall too low. 

WaUenstein. What? have I paid 90 

A price so heavy to ascend this eminence, 

And jut out high above the common herd. 

Only to close the mighty part I play 

In Life’s great drama, with a common kinsman? 

Have I for this— [pati^e.] She is the only thing 95 

That will remain behind of me on earth; 

And I will see a cro>vn around her head, 

Or die in the attempt to place it there. 

I hazard all— all ! and for this alone, 

To lift her into greatness— . 

Yea, in this moment, in the which we are speaking [pflM 8 c. 
Ajid I piust now, like a soft-hearted father, 

Couple together in good peasant fashion ^ 

The pair, that chance to suit each other’s liking 

And I must do it now, even now, when I *<>5 

Am stretching out the wreath that is to twine 

My full accomplished work — no I she is the jewel, 

Which I have treasured long, my last, my noblest, 

And ’tis my purpose not to let her from me 
For less than a king’s sceptre. 

Duchess. Omyhus^d! 

You’re ever building, building to the clouds, 

95 Have I for this — [Stops suddenly, repressit^ himself. ISOOf 1828, 182^ 
After loi [Be recollects himself. 1800, lS2:l, 1820. 
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Still building higher, and still higher liuilding, 

And ne'er reflect, that the poor narrow basis 
Cannot sustain the giddy tottering column. 

Wallemtein (to the Cmniess), Have you announced the jilace 
of residence 

Which I have destined for her? 

Countess. No ! not yet. 

’Twere better you yourself disclosed it to her. 

Duchess. How? Do we not return to Karn then? 
Wallenstein. No. 

Duchess. And to no other of your lands or seats? 
Wallenstein. You would not be secure there. 

Duchess. Not secure 120 

In the Emperor’s realms, beneath the Emperor’s 
Protection ? 

Wallenstein. Friedland’s wife may be permitted 
No longer to hope that. 

Duchess. O God in heaven ! 

And have you brought it even to this? 

Wallenstein. In Holland 

You’ll find protection. 

Duchess. In a Lutheran country? 125 

What ? And you send us into Lutheran countries ? 

Wallenstein. Duke Franz of Lauenburg conducts you thither. 
Duchess. Duke Franz of Lauenburg? 

The ally of Sweden, the Emperors enemy. 

Wallenstein. The Emperor’s enemies are mine no longer. 1 30 
Duchess (casting a look of terror on the Duke and the Countess). 
Is it then true? It is. You are degraded? 

Deposed from the command ? O God in heaven ! 

Countess (aside to the Duke). Leave her in this belief. Thou 
seest she cannot 
Support the real tinith. 


Scene V 

To them enter Count Tertsky. 

Gowntess. — Tertsky ! 

What ails him ? What an image of affright ! 

He looks as he had seen a ghost. 

Tertsky {leading Walleyistein Is it thy command that 

all the Croats — 

Wallenstein. Mine ! 5 

1 18 Karn ISOQ, 
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TeiisJcy, We are l^etrayed. 

Wallemiein . Wh at ? 

ToisJcy, They are off! This nigh 

The JSgers likewise — all the villages 
In the whole round are empty. 

Wallefisfein, Isolani ? 

Terfsky. Him thou hast sent away. Yes, surely. 
Wallenstei)}, I ? 

Tertsky. No ! Hast thou not sent him off? Nor Deodate 
They are vanished both of them. i 


Scene VI 

To them enter Iixo. 

Illo. Has Tertsky told thee ? 

Tertsky. He knows all. 

jUq And likewise 

That Esterhatzy, Goetz, Maradas, Kaimitz, 

Kolatto, Palfi, have forsaken thee? 

TeHsky. Damnation ! 

Wallenstein (wMs at them). Hush! 

Countess (iclio has been icatching them anxiously froin the distance 
nnd now advances to them). Tertsky! Heaven! What 
is it? What has happened? ? 

Wallenstein {scarrelt/ suppressing his emotions). Nothing! let ns 

be gone ! 

Tertsky (following him). Theresa, it is nothing. 

Countess (holding him hack). Nothing ? Do I not see, that 
all the lifeblood 

Has left your cheeks— look you not like a ghost? 

That even my brother but affects a calmness? ic 

Page (enters). An Aid-de-Camp enquires for the Counl 
Tertsky. [Tertsky foUoios the Page 

Wallenstein. Go, hear his business. 

This could not have happenec 

So unsuspected without mutiny. 

Who was on guard at the gates? 

’Twas Tiefenbach. r 

Wallenstein. Let Tiefenbach leave guard without delay, 

And Tertsky’s grenadiere relieve him. 1 

Stop! 

Hast thou heard aught of Butler? 

nio. . . Him I met. 

He will be hei’e himself immediately. 

Scone VI. 4 WaVenstein (tcinkfi (0 fhem' . ISOO, 
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Butler remains unshaken. 

[Illo exit, WaizLexstein is following him. 
Countess, Let him not leave thee, sister! go, detain him ! 
There’s some misfortune. 

Duchess (clinging to him). Gracious heaven ! What is it? 21 
Wallenstein. Be tranquil! leave me, sister! deai-est wife! 
We are in camp, and this is nought unusual ; 

Here storm and sunshine follow one another 

With mpid interchanges. These fierce spirits 25 

Champ the curb angrily, and never yet 

Did quiet bless the temples of the leader. 

If I am to stay, go you. The plaints of women 

111 suit the scene where men must act. 29 

[He is going : Tertsky icturfis. 
TertsTcy. Kemain here. From this window must we see it. 
Wallenstein (to the Countess), Sister, retire ! 

Countess. No— never. 

Wailenstein. ’Tis my will. 

Tertsky {leads the Countess aside^ and drawing her attention to 
the Duchess). Theresa ! 

Duchess. Sister, come! since he commands it. 

Scene VII 

Wallenstein, Tertsky. 

WaUenst^n (stewing to the windoio). What now, then ? 
Tertsky. There are strange movements among all the ti'oops, 
And no one knows the cause. Mysteriously, 

With gloomy silentness, the several corps 
Marshal themselves, each under its own banners. 5 

Tiefenbach’s corps makes threatening movements ; only 
The Pappenheimers still remain aloof 
In their own quarters, and let no one enter. 

Wallenstein. Does Piccolomini appear among them? 9 
Tertsl^. We are seeking him : he is no where to be met with. 
Wallenstein. What did the Aid-de-Camp deliver to you ? 
Tert^y. My regiments had dispatched him ; yet once more 
They swear fidelity to thee, and wait 
The shout for onset, all prepared, and eager. 

WcMenstein. But whence ai*ose this larum in the camp? 
It should have been kept secret from the army, 16 

Till fortune had decided for us at Prague. 

Tertsdcy, O that thou hadst believed me! Tester evening 

6 makes] make 1800, 1828 , 1820 . ii Aid>de-Camp] Aide- de-Camp 1800 . 
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Did we conjure thee not to let that skulker, 

That fox, Octavio, pass the gates of Pilsen. 

Thou gav’st him thy own hoi-ses to flee from thee. 

Wallenstein. The old tune still ! Now, once for all, no mor< 
Of this suspicion — it is doting folly. 

Terislcy. Thou did’st confide in Isolani too; 

And lo! he was the first that did desert thee. J 

Wallenstein. It was hut yesterday I rescued him 
From abject wretchedness. Let that go by. 

I never reckoned yet on gratitude. 

And wherein doth he wi-ong in going from me ? 

He follows stQl the god whom all his life 
He has worshipped at the gaming table. With 
My Fortune, and my seeming destiny, 

He made the hond, and broke it not with me. 

I am but the ship in which his hopes were stowed. 

And with the which well-pleased and confident 
He traversed the open sea; now he beholds it 
In imminent jeopardy among the coast-rocks. 

And hurries to preserve his wares. As light 
As the free bird from the hospitable twig 
Where it had nested, he flies off from me: 

No human tie is snapped betwixt us two. 

Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived. 

Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 

Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead. 

Nought sinks into the bosom's silent depth: 

Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightly ; but no soul 


Warmeth the inner frame. 

Tertsky. Yet,would I rather 

Trust the smooth brow than that deep furrowed one. 


4 < 


4 


SCEKE VIII 

Wallenstein, Tebtsky. Illo. 

lUo. Treason and mutiny ! . , ^ , 

And what further now? 

HJo. Tiefenbach’s soldiers, when I gave the orders 
To go off guard— Mutinous villains ! 

Tertski/. ■ 

Q 2 FoRTV'Nf /S'yO, 1S28, iS^. ^ 7 Qj>J? 182 

Lene Vni. ’ ' ’ ’ 
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Wallenstein* What followed ? 

nio. They i*efused obedience to them. 5 

’Tertsly. Fire on them instantly! Give out the order. 
Wallenstein. Gently! w^hat cause did they assign? 

IJlo, other, 

They said, had right to issue orders but 
Lieutenant-General Piccolomini. 

WaUensieln. What? How is that ? lo 

Ulo. He takes that office on him by commission. 

Under sign-manual of the Emperor. 

Tertshf* From the Emperor — heaFst thou, Duke? 

Ulo, At his incitement 

The Generals made that stealthy flight — 

Tertshj. Duke ! hejirest thou ? 

Illo* Caraffa too, and Montecuculi, 15 

Are missing, with six other Generals, 

All whom he had induced to follow liim. 

This plot he has long had in writing by him 

Prom the Empei-or ; but Twas finally concluded 

With all the detail of the operation 20 

Some days ago with the Envoy Questenberg. 

[Wallenstein sinks down into a chair and covers his face. 
Terisky, O hadst thou but believed me ! 

Scene IX 

To them enter the Countess. 

Countess, This suspense, 

This hoxi*id feiir — I can no longer bear it. 

For heaven's sake, tell me, what has taken place. 
lUo, The regiments are all falling off from us. 

Tcrtslcy. Octavio Piccolomini is a tmitor. 5 

Countess, 0 my foreboding! [Bushes out of the room, 

Tertsky, Hadst thou but believed me ! 

Now seest thou how the stars have lied to thee. 

WaUenstein, The stai*s lie not ; but we have here a work 
Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 

The science is still honest : this false heart 10 

Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 

On a divine law divination rests ; 

Where nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 
Out of her limits, there all science errs. 

9 Piccolomini ISuOj lS2Sy 1830, lo Wallenstein a contnUiofi of agony'), 
ISOO, 1S2S, 1829, 
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True, I did not suspect ! Were it superstition i 

Never by such suspicion t’ have affronted 
The human form, O may that time ne’er come 
In which I shame me of the infirmity. 

The wildest savage drinks not wth the victim 

Into whose breast he means to plunge the sword. 3 

This, this, Octavio, was no hero’s deed : 

'Twas not thy prudence that did conquer mine; 

A bad heart triumphed o’er an honest one. 

No shield received the assassin stroke; thou plungest 
Thy weapon on an unprotected breast— 

Against such weapons I am but a child. 


Scene X 

To these enter Butleb. 

(mcc/iwp him). 0 look there! BuUer! Here W 
still a friend! 

Wallenstein {meets him tcith outsjinctd arms, and embraces hm 
Kith warmth). Come to my heart, old comrade! Not 

the sun 

Looks out upon us more revivingly 
In the earliest month of spring, 

Than a friend’s countenance in such an hour. 

Butler. My General : I come— „ , 

Walla^ein {leaning on Butlc’s shoulders). Knowst tho. 

already ? 

That old man has betrayed me to the Emperor. 

What sav’st thou? Thirty years have * 0 ^““ 

Lived out, and held out, sharing joy and hardship. 

We have slept in one camp-bed, drunk from one glass. 

One morsel shared ! I leaned myself on him. 

As now I lean me on thy faithful shoulder. 

And now in the very moment, wb^, all love, 

All confidence, my bosom beat to hi^ 

He sees and takes the advantage, stabs the knife 

Slowly ioto „y h»rt. ^ 

Butler. Forget the false one. 

,Tb.t » your p«eool purpo*? 

Waltenstetn. j 

Courage my soul! I am still nch m fnends. 
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Still loved by Destiny; for in the moment, 

That it unmasks the plotting hypocrite, ao 

It sends and proves to me one faithful heart. 

Of the hypocrite no more ! Think not, his loss 
Was that which struck the pang : O no ! his treason 
Is that which strikes this pang ! No more of him ! 

Dear to my heart, and honoured were they both, as 

And the young man — yes — he did truly love me, 

He — ^he — has not deceived me. But enough, 

Enough of this— Swift counsel now beseems us. 

The Courier, whom Count Kinsky sent from Prague 
I expect him every moment : and whatever 30 

He may bring with him, we must take good care 
To keep it from the mutineers. Quick, then ! 

Dispatch some messenger you can rely on 
To meet him, and conduct him to me. [Illo is going. 

BuUer (detaining hini). My General, whom expect you then? 
Wallenstein. The Courier 

Who brings me word of the event at Prague. 36 

Butler {Jiesitating), Hem! 

WaUenstein. And what now? 

Butlet'. You do not know it? 

Wallenstein. Well ? 

Butler. From what that larum in the camp arose? 
Wallenstein. From what? 

Butler. That Courier. 

Wallenstein. Well ? 

Butler. Is already here. 

Tertskg and lUo (at the same time). Already here? 

Wcdlenstein. My Courier ? 

Butler. For some hours. 40 

WaUensteiiu And I not know it? 

Butler. The centinels detain him 

In custody. 

nio. Damnation ! 

Butlei\ And his letter 

Was broken open, and is circulated 
Through the whole camp. 

Wallenstein. You know what it contains? 

Butler. Question me not. 


21 faith/jil 1800, 26 did 1300, 39 WcUlefistein {with eager erpectation) 

Well ? iSOO, 1823, 1S29, 42 lUo {stamping with his foot). Damnation ! 

ISOO, 1828, 1829, 
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Tertski/. lUo '• ^Jas for us. i 

Walletisiein. Hide nothing from me — I can hear the wots 
Prague then is lost. It is. Confess it freely. 

Butler. Yes ! Prague is lost. And all the several regimen 
At Budweiss, Tabor, Brannau, Konigingratz, 

At Brun and Znaym, have forsaken you. 

And ta’en the oaths of fealty anew 

To the Emperor. Yourself with Kinsky, Tertsky, 

And Illo have been sentenced. 

[Tebxsky and Illo ejpress alarm and fury. Walli 
STEII 4 rCTiituHS firm and collected. 

Wallenstein. ’Tis decided ! 

"Tis well ! I have received a sudden cure 

Yrom all the pangs of doubt: with steady stream 

Once more my life-blood flows! My soul’s secure! 

In the night only Friedland’s stars can beam. 

Lingering irresolute, with fitful fears 
I drew the sword— ’twas with an inward strife, 

While yet the choice was mine. The murderous knife i 
Is lifted for my heart ! Doubt disappears ! 

I fight now for my head and for my life. 

[Exit Waixeksteix ; the others follow htn 

Scene XI 

.from « ^ 

longer. Tm o ; l 

Where are they ? 

No one is hei-e. They leave me all alone. 

Alone in this sore anguish of suspense. 

And I must wear the outward shew of calmness 

Before my sister, and shut in within me 

The pangs and agonies of my crowded bosom. 

It is not to be borne.— If all should fail ; 

If— if he must go over to the Swedes, 

An empty-handed fugitive, and not 
As an ally, a covenanted equal, 

A proud commander with his army follow i g, 

If we must wander on from Land to land. 

Like the Count Palatine, of fallen greatness 
An ignominious monument— But no ! 

That day I will not see! And could himself 
Endure to sink so low. I would not liear 

To see him so low sunken. 

48 is ISOO, J82S, 1S29. 
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Scene XII 

Countess, Duchess, Thekla. 

UieJda {efideavouring to hold hack the Duchess), Dear mother, 
do stay here ! 

Duchess. No! Here is yet 

Some frightful mystery that is hidden from me. 

Why does my sister shun me? Don't I see her 

Pull of suspense and anguish roam about 

From room to room? — Art thou not full of terror? 5 

And what import these silent nods and gestures 

Which stealthwise thou exchangest with her? 

TheMa. Nothing : 

Nothing, dear Mother ! 

Ducliess (to the Countess), Sister, I will know. 

Countess. What boots it now to hide it from her ? Sooner 
Or later she must learn to hear and bear it. 

’Tis not the time now to indulge infirmity. 

Courage beseems us now, a heart collected. 

And exercise and previous discipline 
Of fortitude. One word, and over with it ! 

Sister, you are deluded. You believe, 15 

The Duke has been deposed — ^The Duke is not 
Deposed — he is 

Ttiekla (going to the Countess). What ? do you wish to kill 
her? 

Countess. The Duke is 

UieJda (throwing her aiDis round her mothei). O stand firm ! 
stand firm, my mother! 

Countess. Revolted is the Duke, he is preparing 20 

To join the enemy, the army leave him, 

And all has failed. 


ACT II 
Scene I 

Scene — A ^cious Doom in the Duke of Friedland’s Palace, 

Wallenstein (in armour). Thou hast gained thy point, 
Octavio ! Once more am I 
Almost as friendless as at B^nspurg. 

10 must J800, 1829. la collected] collect 1800, 1823, 1820. 

After 22 these words the Duchess tottet's, and falls lu a fainting fit into 

the anns of Iwr daughter. While Thekla is calting for help, the curtain drops. 
1300, 1S2S, 1829. 
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There I had nothing left me, but myself — 

But what one man can do, you have now experience. 

The twigs have you hewed off, and here I stand < 

A leafless trunk. But in the sap within 

Lives the creating power, and a new world 

May sprout forth from it. Once already have I 

Proved myself worth an army to you— I alone ! 

Before the Swedish strength your troops hod melted ; i 
Beside the Lech sank Tilly, your last hope ; 

Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent. 

Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
In his own palace did the Emperor tremble. 

Soldiers were scarce, for still the multitude ' 

Follow the luck: all eyes were turned on me. 

Their helper in distress ; the Emperor’s pride 
Bowed itself down before the man he had injured. 

’Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 

I did it. Like a god of war, my name 

Went through the world. The drum was beat— and, lo . 

The plough, the work shop is forsaken, all 

Swarm to the old familiar long-loved banners; 

And as the wood-choir rich in melody 
Assemble quick aroimd the bird of wonder. 

When first his throat swells with his magic song, 

So did the warlike youth of Germany 
Crowd in around the image of my eagle. 

I feel myself the being that I was. 

It is the soul that builds itself a body. 

And Friedland’s camp will not remain unfilled. 

Lead then your thousands out to meet me true! 

They are accustomed under me to conquer, 

But not against me. If the head and limbs 
Separate from each other, ’twill be soon 
Made manifest, in which the soul abode. 

(Illo anti Tertsky enter.) 

Courage, friends! Courage! We are stiU unvanquished ; 

I feel my footing firm ; five regiments, Tertsky, 

Are still our own, and Butler’s gallant troops ; 

And a host of sixteen thousand Swedes to-morrow. 

I was not stronger, when nine years ago 

11 sank] sunk JSOO, JSSSy 1S29. 
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I marched forth, with glad heart and high of hope, 
To conquer Germany for the Emperor. 


Scene II 

Wallenstein, Illo, Tertsky. (To them enter Neumann, who 
leads Tertsky aside, and talks with him.) 

Tertsky. What do they want? 

Wallenstein. What now? 

Tertsky. Cuirassiers 

Prom Pappenheim request leave to address you 
In the name of the regiment. 

Watlenstein {hastily to Neumann). Let them enter. 

[Exit Neumann. 
This 

May end in something. Mark you. They are still 
Doubtful, and may be won. 5 


Scene III 

Wallenstein, Tertsky, Illo, Ten Cuirassiers (led by an 
Anspessade,* march up and arrange themselves, aftet' the wm d 
of command, in one fi^ont before the Duke, ami make their 
obeisance. He takes his hat off, and immediately covers 
himself again). 

An^gessade. Halt! Front! Present! 

WaVenstein (after he Jtas run through them with his eye, to the 
An^ssade). I know thee well. Thou art out of 
BrQggin in Flanders : 

Thy name is Mercy. 

Anspessadc. Henry Mercy. 

Wallenstein. Thou wert cut off on the march, surrounded 
by the Hessians, and didst fight thy way with a hundred and 
eighty men through their thousand. 6 

Af^spessade. 'Twsa even so, General! 

Wallenstein. What reward hadst thou for this gallant exploit? 
Anspessade. That which I asked for: the honour to serve 
in this corps. 

Wallenstein (turning to a second). Thou wert among the 

^ Anspessade, in German, Gefreiter, a soldier inferior to a corporal, but 
above the centinels. The German name implies that ho is exempt from 
mounting guard. 
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volunteers that seized and made booty of the Swedish battery 
at Altenburg. 

Second Cuinissiet\ Yes, General ! 

Wanenstehi. I forget no one with whom I have exchanged 
words. (A pause). Who sends you? 

An^'ssade. Your noble regiment, the Cuii*assiers ol 

Piccolomini. 

Wcdlenstein. Why does not your colonel deliver m youi 
i*e<][uest, according to the custom of service? 

Anspessade. Because we would first know whom we serve 
Wallrnstein. Begin your address. 

Anspessade {giving the icord of command). Shoulder your arms 
Wallenstein (taming to a third). Thy name is Risbeck, Cologn 

is thy birthplace. ^ 

Third Cuirassier. Risbeck of Cologne. . , o 

Wallcfistein. It was thou that broughtest in the Swedis 
colonel, Diebald. prisoner, in the camp at Nuremberg. 

TAbti CMinis.'ier. It w.-is not I, General! , 

Wallcstei,,. Perfectly right! It was thy elder brother: 

thou hadst a younger brother too: Where ^d he stay ? 

mm Cirassier. He is stationed at Olmutz with the 

Imperial army. . 

Wallenstein (to the Anspessade). Now then— hegm. 34 

Anspessoile. There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 

Commanding us — - 

Wallenstein. Who chose you . 

Every company 

Anspesstide. 

Drew its own man by lot. » 

Vnw » to the business. 

ConuBUidug >. colle»ti"'y- 

All duties of obedience to withdraw, 

Because thou wert an enemy and t^tor. ^ 

An,l -vL.. Jid you 

.U B'Slt Budw.U,. »d Olmutz. h.ve 

Obeyed already, and the regiments here, 

Tiefenbach and Toscana, instantly 
Did follow their example. But but we 
Do not believe that thou art an enemy 
And traitor to thy country, hold it merely 

. iHlenui^wg him). W 

a, a6 Toscana] Toscano IS^S, 1S29. 

ch'»se you? ISOO, 2S-5, 2^- • 
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For lie and trick, and a trumped-up Spanish story ! 5° 

Thyself shalt tell us what thy purpose is, 

For we have found thee still sincere and true ; 

No mouth shall interpose itself betwixt 
The gallant General and the gallant troops. 

Wallenstein. Therein I recognize my Pappenheimers. 55 
Ansi^essade. And this proposal makes thy regiment to thee : 
Is it thy purpose merely to presence 
In thy own hands this military sceptre. 

Which so becomes thee, which the Emperor 

Made over to thee by a covenant ? 60 

Is it thy purpose merely to remain 

Supreme commander of the Austrian armies? — 

We will stand by thee, General ! and guai*antee 
Thy honest rights against all opposition. 

And should it chance, that all the other regiments 65 

Turn from thee, by ourselves will we stand forth 
Thy faithful soldiei-s, and, as is our duty. 

Far rather let ourselves be cut to pieces. 

Than suffer thee to fall. But if it be 

As the Emperor’s letter says, if it be true, 7° 

That thou in traitorous wise wilt lead us over 
To the enemy, which God in heaven forbid ! 

Then we too will forsake thee, and obey 
That letter 

Wallenstein. Hear me, children! 

An^essadc. Yes, or no! 

There needs no other answer. 

Wallenstein. Yield attention. 75 

You’re men of sense, examine for youi-selves; 

Ye think, and do not follow with the herd : 

And therefore have I always shewn you honour 
Above all others, suffered you to reason; 

Have treated you as free men, and my ordere So 

Were but the echoes of your prior suffi-age. — 

Ans^essade. Most fair and noble has thy conduct been 
To us, my General! With thy confidence 
Thou hast honoured us, and shewn us grace and favour 
Beyond all other raiments ; and thou seest 85 

We follow not the common herd. We wdll 
Stand by thee faithfully. Speak but one word — 

Thy word shall satisfy us, that it is not 


After 50 {With warmUi.) ISOO, 1829, 
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A treason which thou meditatest — that 

Thou meanest not to lead the army over 90 

To the enemy ; nor e’er betray thy country. 

WaUmstein. Me, me are they betraying. The Emperor 
Hath sacrificed me to my enemies, 

And I must fall, unless my gallant troops 
Will rescue me. See! I confide in you. 95 

And be your hearts my strong hold ! At this breast 
The aim is taken, at this hoary head. 

This is your Spanish gratitude, this is our 
Bequital for that murderous fight at Lutzen! 

For this we threw the naked breast against loc 

The halbert, made for this the frozen earth 
Our bed, and the hard stone our pillow ! never stream 
Too rapid for us, nor wood too impervious: 

With cheerful spirit we pursued that Mansfield 
Through all the turns and windings of his flight ; 10 

Yea, our whole life was but one restless march ; 

And homeless, as the stirring wind, we travelled 
O’er the war-wasted earth. And now, even now, 

That we have well-nigh finished the hard toil, 

The unthankful, the curse-laden toil of weapons, no 

With faithful indefatigable arm 

Have rolled the heavy war-load up the hill. 

Behold! this boy of the Emperor’s b^ away 
The honours of the peace, an easy prm! 

He’ll weave, forsooth, into his flaxen locks 

The olive branch, the hard-eam’d 

Of this grey head, grown grey beneath the 

AnspeS. That shall he not, while we can hmder it. 

Nn one but thou, who hast conducted it 

With f^e, shall end this war, this frightful war. 

Thou led’st us out into the bloody field 

Of death, thou and no other shalt conduct us home, 

Keioicing, to the lovely plains of fea.c^ 

Shalt share with us the fruits of the long toil 

Wh.l» Thi.k >■» .. “ 

oW age „ , . t * 

To enjoy the fruits of toil? Believe it not. 

Never, no never, will you see the end 

Of the contest! you and me^nd all of 

This war will swaUow up! War, war, not peace, 

Is Austria’s wish ; and therefore, because I 
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Endeavoured after peace, therefore I fall. 

For what cares Austria, how long the war 
Wears out the armies and lays waste the world? 

She will but wax and grow amid the min. 

And still win new domains. 

[The Cuirassiei’s express agitation hg their gestures. 
Ye’re moved — I see 135 

A noble i*age flash from your eyes, ye warriors ! 

Oh that my spirit might possess you now 
Daring as once it led you to the battle ! 

Ye would stand by me with your veteran arms, 

Protect me in my rights; and this is noble! 140 

But think not that you can accomplish it, 

Your scanty number! to no purpose will you 
Have sacrificed you for your General. 

No ! let us tread securely, seek for friends ; 

The Swedes have proffered us assistance, let us 143 

Wear for a while the appearance of good will, 

And use them for your profit, till we both 
Carry the fate of Europe in our hands, 

And from our camp to the glad jubilant world 
Lead Peace forth with the garland on her head! 150 

Anspessade. ’Tis then but mere appearances which thou 
Dost put on with the Swede? Thou’lt not betray 
The Emperor? Wilt not turn us into Swedes? 

This is the only thing which we desire 
To learn from thee. 

Wailenstein, What care I for the Swedes? 155 

I hate them as I hate the pit of hell. 

And under Providence I trust right soon 
To chase them to their homes across their Baltic. 

My cares are only for the whole: I have 
A heart — it bleeds within me for the miseries 160 

And piteous groaning of my fellow-Grermans, 

Ye are but common men, but yet ye think 

With minds not common ; ye appear to me 

Worthy before all othei's, that I whisi>er ye 

A little word or two in confidence ! 165 

See now! already for full fifteen years 

The war-torch has continued burning, yet 

No rest, no pause of conflict. Swede and German, 

14 1 you 1800, 1828, 1820, AfUr 1 43 [ConfidentiaXly. 1800, 1828, 1829. 

147 your] our 1800 , 1828, 1820. 
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Papist and Lutheran ! neither will give way 

To the other, every hand’s against the other. 170 

Each one is party and no one a judge. 

Where shall this end? Where’s he that wiU unravel 
This tangle, ever tangling more and more. 

It must be cut asunder. 

I feel that I am the man of destiny. >7; 

And trust, with your assistance, to accomplish it. 


Scene IV 

To these enter Butler. 

Bntkr (ikissiomtehj). General! This is imt “gW ^ 

„ , ■ What is not right 

Butler. It must needs injure us with all honest men. 

Wallenistein. But what ? 

It is an open proclamation 

Of insurrection. 

Wallenstein. Well, well-hut what is it . 

Butler. Count Tertsky’s legiments tear the Imperial Eagle 5 
From off the banners, and instead of it, 

thb ..d 

, j-j^ f/ie Cuirassiers, irho are nUuwj. 

Halt, children, halt ! There’s some mistake in this; 
iTark ’ I will punish it severely- Stop . 

T^ey do not hear. (To Illo.) Go after Aem, assure them, 

And brins th.n, b«k t. me. cost e,h.t .t 

This hurls us headlong. Butler! Butler! 

You are my evU genius, wherefore must you ^ 

Announce it in their presence? It wm all 
In a fair way. They were half won, those madmen 
With their improvident over-reading 
A cruel game is fortune playing with me. 

The zeal of friends it is that razes me. ^ 

And not the hate of enemies. 

Scene V 

T. «■*» «'» 

Thskla anA t1>e CorirrESS /oHoir her. 

^ , O Albrecht ! 

Duch'ss. 

What ha-st thou done? 
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WdUensiein, And now comes this beside. 

Omntess. Forgive me, brother! It was not in my power. 
They know all. 

Duchess, What hast thou done ? 4 

Cmniess (to Teiishj), Is there no hope ? Is all lost utterly ? 
Tertsl^, All lost. No hope. Praguein the Emperor’s hands, 
The soldiery have ta’en their oaths anew. 

Countess. That lurking hypocrite. Octavio ! 

CJount Max is off too? 

Terfsly, Where can he be? He’s 

Gone over to the Emperor with his father. to 

[Thekla rushes out into the arms of her mother, hiding 
her face in her hosoni. 

Duchess (enfolding her in /«er anw5). Unhappy child ! and more 
unhappy mother ! 

Wallenstein (aside to Tertshi/). Quick ! Let a carriage stand 
in readiness 

In the court behind the palace. Scherfenberg 
Be their attendant ; he is faithful to us ; *4 

To Egra he’ll conduct them, and we follow. \ To Illo, who returns. 
Thou hast not brought them back? 

j[7^. Hear’st thou the uproar? 

The whole corps of the Pappenheimers is 
Drawn out : the younger Piccolomini, 

Their colonel, they require ; for they affirm, 

That he is in the palace here, a prisoner ; -’o 

And if thou dost not instantly deliver him, 

They will find means to free him with the sword. 

Tertshy, What shall we make of this? 

Wallenstein, Said I not so? 

0 my prophetic heart ! he is still here. 

He has not betrayed me — he could not betray me. 25 

1 never doubted of it. 

Countess. If he be 

Still here, then all goes well ; for I know what 

\Enibracing Thekla. 

Will keep him here for ever. 

Terfsky. It can’t be. 

His father has betrayed us, is gone over 

To the Emperor — the son could not have ventured 30 

To stay behind. 

ThcJda (her eye fixed on the door). There he is ! 


9 he 7800. 


After 22 \_AU stand awaked. 1800, 1S28, 1820. 
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SCEKB VI 


>S 


To these enter Max Piccolomisi. 

Max. Yes! here he is! I can endure no longer 
To creep on tiptoe round this house, and lurk 
In ambush for a favourable moment. 

This loitering, this suspense exceeds my powers. 

[Advancing to Theklj 

Turn not thine eyes away. O look upon me! 

Confess it freely before all. Fear no one, 

Let who will hear that we both love each other. 

Wherefore continue to conceal it? Secrecy 
Is for the happy — misery, hopeless misery, 

Needeth no veil ! Beneath a thousand suns 
It dares act openly. 

[He observes tlu Coustess looking on Thekla iritt e 
fressions of triumph. 

No, Lady! No! 

Expect not, hope it not. I am not come 
To stay : to bid farewell, farewell for ever. 

For this I come! Tis over! I must leave thee! 

Thekla, I must — must leave thee ! Yet thy hatred 
Let me not take with me. I pray thee, grant me 
One look of sympathy, only one look. rn,„bU« 

Say that thou dost not hate me. Say it to j 

[Grasps her hand 

O God ! I carmot leave this spot — I cannot ! 

Cannot let go this hand. O tell me, Thekla ! 

That thou dost suffer with me, art convmced 

That I cannot act otherwise. .3,1. 

[Thekla, avoiding his look, points mth her hand to he 
father. Mat turns round to the Duke, whom h 
had not till then perceived. 

Thou here ? It was not thou, whom here I sought. 

I trusted never more to have beheld thee 
My business is with her alone, ^ere w 
Receive a full acquittal from this heart— 

And act the mock-magnaiiimous with thee . 

Thy father is become a villain to me ; 

r , A . Thekla hoM «rwcn kmd/ Wo her mother's on 
4 [Adtaiioi*3 to Thekla, v-o 

tWJ, IS3S, 1939. M leave ISoO, 1S.S, 
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I hold thee for his son, and nothing more: 

Nor to no purpose shalt thou have been given 

Into my power. Think not, that I will honour 

That ancient love, which so remorselessly 

He mangled. They are now past by, those houi-s 35 

Of friendship and forgiveness. Hate and vengeance 

Succeed — ’tis now their turn — I too can throw 

All feelings of the man aside— can prove 

Hyself as much a monster as thy father ! 

Max. Thou wilt proceed with me, as thou hast power. 
Thou know’st I neither brave nor fear thy rage. 41 

What has detained me here, that too thou know’st. 

[Taking Thkkla hy the hand. 
See, Duke ! All — all would I have owed to thee, 

Would have received from thy paternal hand 

The lot of blessed spirits. This hast thou 45 

Laid waste for ever — ^that concerns not thee. 

Indifferent thou tramplest in the dust 

Their happiness, who most are thine. The god 

Whom thou dost serve, is no benignant deity. 

Like as the blind irreconcileable 5^ 

Pierce element, incapable of compact. 

Thy heart's wild impulse only dost thou follow.' 

Wallenstein. Thou art describing thy own father's heart. 

' I have here ventured to omit a considerable number of lines. I fear 
that I should not have done amiss, had I taken this liberty more 
frequently It is, however, incumbent on me to give the original with 
a literal translation. 

Weh denen die auf dich vertraun, an Dich 
Die sichre Hutte ihres Oluckes lehnen, 

Gelockt von deiner gastlichen Gestalt. 

Schnell, nnverhofft, bei n&chtiich stiller Welle 
G&hrt’s in dem tucbschen Feuerschlunde, ladet 
Sich aus mit tobender Gowalt, and weg 
Treibt dber alle Pflanzungen der Menschen 
Der wilde Strom in grausender ZerstCnuig. 

WALLBKSTEnr. 

Du schilderst deines Vaters Herz. Wie Du^s 
Beschreibst, so ist’s in seinem Eingeweide, 

In dieser schwarzen Heuchlersbrust gestaltet. 

O mich hat HCllenkunst getauscht. Hir sandte 
Der Abgrund den verstecktesten der Gteister, 

Den Liigekundigsten herauf, und stellt’ ihn 
Als Freund an meine Seite. Wer vermag 
Der HcUe Macht zu widerstehn ! Ich zog 
Den Basilisken auf an meinem Busen, 

Before 40 Max (calmly). 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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The adder! O, the charms of hell o’erpowered me. 
He dwelt within me, to my inmost soul 
Still to and fro he passed, suspected never! 

On the wide ocean, in the starry heaven 
Did mine eyes seek the enemy, whom I 
In my heart’s heart had folded ! Had I been 
To Ferdinand what Octavio was to me. 

War had I ne’er denounced against him. No, 

I never could have done it. The Emperor was 
My austere master only, not my friend. 

There was already war ’twist him and me 
When he delivered the Commander’s Staff 
Into my hands ; for there ’s a natural 
Unceasing war ’twist cunning and suspicion ; 

Peace exists only betwist confidence 

And faith. Who poisons confidence, he murders 

The future generations. 

Max. I will not 

Defend my father. Woe is me, I cannot! 

Hard deeds and luckless have ta’en place, one crime 
Drags after it the other in close link. 

Mit meinem Herzblut nahrt* ich ihn, er sog 
Sich schwelgend roll an meiner Liebe Brusten. 
Ich hatte nimmer Arges g^n ihn, 

Weit ofifen Hess ich des Gedankens There, 

Und warf die Schlnssel weiser Vorsieht weg, 

Am Stemenhimmel. &c. 


Litkral Tbanslation. 

Alas : for those who place their confidence on 
the secure hut of their fortune, allured by thy hospitable form. Sui 
denlv unexpectedly, in a moment stUl as night, there is a fermentati 

fntle’t-eCTsSilf of fire; H discharges itself ^th raging 

.C.~, .11 lU. .1 «« tk. 

deTMtation. WAixxHsrxni. Thou art portraying thy 

bppocrii.'. b™»i. 0, a. »• .1 fn .!>•■ ".IriiM “iS» 

h. bi™ii Bi.u. 11 " Ik. k.'T? ,1 

harboured evU towards him ; wide open did 
1 1 .k~w ..., u.. k. 


written. 1S34, 

6o Ferdinarxd . . . mel800, 182S, 1829, 
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But we are innocent: how have we fallen 

Into this circle of mishap and guilt? 75 

To whom have we been faithless? Wherefore must 

The evil deeds and guilt reciprocal 

Of our two fathers twine like serpents round us ? 

Why must our fathers’ 

Unconquerable hate rend us asunder, 

Who love each other? 

Wallenstein. Max, remain with me. So 

Go you not from me, Max! Hark! I will tell thee — 

How when at Prague, our winter quarters, thou 
Wert brought into my tent a tender boy. 

Not yet accustomed to the Grerman winters ; 

Thy hand was frozen to the heavy colours ; S 5 

Thou would’st not let them go. — 

At that time did I take thee in my arms, 

And with my mantle did I cover thee ; 

I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kinder to thee; I was not ashamed 90 

To do for thee all little offices, 

However strange to me ; I tended thee 

Till life returned ; and when thine eyes first opened, 

I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 
Altered my feelings towards thee? Many thousands 95 
Have I made rich, presented them with lands ; 

Bewarded them with dignities and honours ; 

Thee have I loved: my heart, my self, I gave 

To thee ! They all were aliens : thou wei-t 

Our child and inmate.^ Max ! Thou canst not leave me ; 

It cannot be; I may not, will not think 101 

That Max can leave me. 

Max. O my God! 

Wallenstein. I have 

Held and sustained thee from thy tottering childhood. 

What holy bond is there of natural love? 

What human tie, that does not knit thee to me? 105 

I love thee. Max! What did thy father for thee, 

^ This is a poor and inadequate translation of the affectionate simplicity 
of the original — 

Sie alle waren Fremdlinge, Du warst 
Das Kind des Hanses. 

Indeed the whole speech is in the best style of Massinger. 0 si sic omnia ! 


98 tot'd 1800, 28S8y 1829. 
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Which I tou hAve not don«, to the height of duty 'f 
Go hence, forsake me. serve thy Emperor ; 

He will reward thee with a pretty chain 

Of gold ; with his ram's fleece will he reward thee ; i 

For that the friend, the father of thy youth. 

For thiit the holiest feeling of humanity. 

Was notliiiig worth to thee. 

J/ar. O God! how can I 

Do otherwise '? Am I not forced to do it ? 

My oath — my duty — honour — 

M'dRenittm. How? Thy duty? 

Duty to whom ? W’ho art thou ? Max ! bethink thee 
What duties may’st thou have? If I am acting 
A criminal part toward the Emperor, 

It is mv crime, not thine. Dost thou belong 
To thin e own self? Art thou thine own commander? 
Stand’st thou, like me, a freeman in the world, 

That in thy actions thou should’st plead free agency ? 

On me thou'rt planted, I am thy Emperor; 

To obey me, to belong to me, this is 

Thy honour, this a law of nature to thee ! •> 

And if the planet, on the which thou liv’et 
And hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts. 

It is not in thy choice, whether or no 

Thoult follow it Unfelt it whirls thee onward 

Together with his ring and all his moons. 'J 

With little guilt stepp’st thou into this contest 

Thee will the world not censure, it will praise thee, 

For that thou heldst thy friend more worth to thee 
Than names and influences more removed. 

For justice is the virtue of the ruler, 

Affection and fidelity the subject’a 
Not every one doth it beseem to question 
The far-off high Arcturus. Most securely 
Wilt thou pursue the nearest duty— let 
The pilot fix his eye upon the pole-star. 

Scene VII 

To thest cnUr NEUitaNs. 

Wdaensttin. What now ? 

Neumann. The Pappenheimers are dismounte 

134 •'« • • • 


17 tAw isoo, lass, iss/. 
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And are advancing now on foot, determined 
With sword in hand to storm the house, and free 
The Count, their colonel. 

Wallenstein (to Teii^y). Have the cannon planted. 

I will receive them with chain-shot. Tertsky. 

Prescribe to me with sword in hand ! Go, Neumann ! 6 

’Tis my command that they retreat this moment, 

And in their ranks in silence wait my pleasure. 

[Neumann exit Illo steps to tJie tcindotc- 
Cotmtess* Let him go, I entreat thee, let him go. 

Itto (at the window). Hell and perdition ! 

Wallenstein, What is it? lo 

i 7 fo. They scale the council-house, the roof’s uncovered. 

They level at this house the cannon 

Max, Madmen ! 

IRo, They are making preparations now to fire on us. 
Duchess and Countess, Merciful Heaven ! 

Max (to Wallenstein), Let me go to them ! 

Wallenstein, Not a step! 

Max (pointing to Thekla and the Duchess), But their life ! 

Thine! 15 

Wallenstein, What tidings bring’st thou, Tertsky? 


Scene VIII 

To these Tertsky (returning), 

ToisJcg, Message and greeting from our faithful regiments. 
Their ardour may no longer be curbed in. 

They intreat permission to commence the attack, 

And if thou would ’st but give the word of onset. 

They could now charge the enemy in rear, 5 

Into the city wedge them, and with ease 
O’erpower them in the narrow streets. 

TUo, O come ! 

Let not their ai-dour cool. The soldiery 
Of Butler’s corps stand by us faithfully ; 

We are the greater number. Let us charge them, 10 

And finish here in Pilsen the revolt. 

Wallenstein. What? shall this town become a field of 
slaughter, 

And brother-killing Discord, fire-eyed. 

Be let loose through its streets to roam and rage? 
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Shall the decision be delivered over 

To deaf remorseless Bage, that hears no leader? 

Here is not room for battle, only for butchery. 

Well, let it be! I have long thought of it. 

So let it burst then ! [Turns to M 

Well, how is it with thee? 

Wilt thou attempt a heat with me. Away ! 

Thou art free to go. Oppose thyself to me, 

Front against ftront, and lead them to the battle ; 

Thou’rt skilled in war, thou hast learned somewhat under : 

I need not be ashamed of my opponent. 

And never had’st thou fairer opportunity 
To pay me for thy schooling. 

Countess. Is it then, 

Can it have come to this? — What! Cousin, Cousin! 

Have you the heart ? 

Max. The regiments that are trusted to my care 
I have pledged my troth to bring away from Pilsen 
True to the Emperor, and this promise will I 
Make good, or perish. More than this no duty 
Requires of me. I will not fight against thee, 

Unless compelled ; for though an enemy, 

Thy head is holy to me stilL 

[ Ttco of can non. Illo Teetsky /mrry to i 

tcifidotv, 

WaUenstein. What ’s that ? 

Tcrt^if- He falls. 

WaUenstein. Falls! Who? 

jjIq^ Tiefenbach’s coi 


Discharged the oi*d nance. 

WaUenstein. Upon whom ? 

On Neumann, 

Your messenger. 

WaUenstein (starting mj>). Ha ! Death and hell ! I will- 
Taiskg. Expose thyself to their blind frenzy? 

Duchess and Countess. • 

For God’s sake, no ! 

jjlo. Not yet, my General! 

Counicss. O, hold him ! hold him ! 

Wallenstein. Leave me — 

Max. 

Not yet! This rash and bloody deed has thrown them 
Into a frenzy-fit— allow them time 
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Wdttenstein. Away ! too long already have I loitered. 

They are emboldened to these outi*ages^ ^5 

Beholding not my face. They shall behold 
My countenance, shall hear my voice— 

Are they not my troops? Am I not their General, 

And their long-feared commander? Let me see, 

Whether indeed they do no longer know 50 

That countenance, which was their sun in battle! 

From the balcony (mark!) I shew myself 
To these rebellious forces, and at once 
Eevolt is mounded, and the high-swoln current 
Shrinks back into the old bed of obedience. 55 

[Exit Wallenstein; Illo, Tertsky, and BvTh^nfollow. 


Scene IX 

Countess, Duchess, Max, and Thekla. 

Countess (to tJie Duchess). Let them but see him— there is 
hope still, sister. 

Duchess. Hope ! I have none ! 

Max (who during the last scene has been standing at a distance 
advances). This can I not endure. 

With most determined soul did I come hither. 

My purposed action seemed unblameable 

To my own conscience— and I must stand here 5 

Like one abhorred, a hard inhuman being ; 

Yea, loaded with the curse of all I love! 

Must see all whom I love in this sore anguish, 

WTiom I with one word can make happy — O ! 

My heart revolts within me, and two voices 10 

Make themselves audible within my bosom. 

My soul ’s benighted ; I no longer can 

Distinguish the right track. O, well and truly 

Didst thou say, father, I relied too much 

On my own heart. My mind moves to and fro — 15 

I know not what to do. 

Countess. What ! you know not ? 

Does not your own heart tell you ? O ! then I 
Will tell it you. Your &ther is a traitor, 

48 my 1800, 1828, 2829. 

Scene IX. Before 3 Max {loho . . . distance in a visible struggle of feelings, 
advances). 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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A frightful traitor to us — he has plotted 
Against oui* General’s life, has plunged us all 
In misery— and you’re his son ! Tis yours 
To make the amends — Make you the son’s fidelity 
Outweigh the father’s treason, that the name 
Of Piccolomini be not a proverb 
Of infamy, a common form of cuming 
To the posterity of Wallenstein. 

3far. Whei^ is that voice of tyuth which I dare follow 
It speaks no longer in my heart. We all 
But utter what our passionate wishes dictate : 

O that an angel would descend from Heaven, 

And scoop for me the right, the uncomipted, 

With a pure hand from the pure Fount of Light. 

[His eyes glance on Tuekj 
What other angel seek I? To this heart, 

To this unerring heart, will I submit it, 

Will ask thy love, which has the power to bless 
The happy man alone, averted ever 
From the disquieted and guilty — canst thou 
Still love me, if I stay? Say that thou canst, 

And I am the Duke’s 

Countess. Think, niece 

Think nothing, Thekla 

Speak what thou feelest. 

Countess. Think upon your father. 4 

Mar. I did not question thee, as Friedland’s daughter. 
Thee, the beloved and the unerring god 
Within thy heart, I question. What’s at stake? 

Not whether diadem of royalty 

Be to be won or not — that might’s! thou think on. i 

Thy friend, and his soul’s quiet, are at stake ; 

The fortune of a thousand gallant men. 

Who will all follow me ; shall I forswear 
My oath and duty to the Emperor? 

Say, shall I send into Octavio’s camp ‘ 

The parricidal ball? For when the ball 
Has left its cannon, and is on its flight, 

It is no longer a dead instrument! 

It lives, a spirit passes into it. 


aa omfrrf. I'm, IMi<t. tSiO. a3 0.t^>gh 1800, ^ 

45 think IfiOO. 2S2B, #6 his JSOO. 
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55 


The avenging furies seize possession of it, 

And with sure malice guide it the worst way. 

TheUa. 0 ! Max 

Max, not precipitately either, Thekla. 

I undei*stand thee. To thy noble heart 
The hardest duty might appear the highest. 

The human, not the great part, would I act. 6o 

Ev’n from my childhood to this present hour. 

Think what the Duke has done for me, how loved me, 

And think too, how my father has repaid him. 

O likewise the free lovely impulses 

Of hospitality, the pious friend’s 65 

Faithful attachment, these too are a holy 

Eeligion to the heart ; and heavily 

The shudderings of nature do avenge 

Themselves on the barbarian that insults them. 

Lay all upon the balance, all — then speak, 70 

And let thy heaii; decide it. 

Thekla. , O, thy own 

Hath long ago decided. Follow thou 

Thy heart’s first feeling 

Ckmntess Oh ! ill-fated woman ! 

Thekla. Is it possible, that that can be the right, 

The which thy tender heart did not at first 75 

Detect and seize with instant impulse? Go, 

Fulfil thy duty ! I should ever love thee. 

Whate’er thou had’st chosen, thou would’st still have acted 
Nobly and worthy of thee — but repentance 
Shall ne’er disturb thy soul’s fair peace. 

Max. Then I 80 

Must leave thee, must part from thee ! 

TheMa. Being faithful 

To thine own self, thou art faithful too to me: 

If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 

A bloody hatred will divide for ever 
The houses Piccolomini and Friedland ; 

But we belong not to our houses — Go ! 

Quick! quick! and separate thy righteous cause 
From our unholy and unblessed one! 

The curse of heaven lies upon our head : 

’Tis dedicate to ruin. Even me 
My father’s guilt drags with it to perdition. 

Mourn not for me : 

57 Max {iiUerrupiing her). Nay, &c. 1800 , 1828 ^ 1820 . 
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My destiny will quickly be decided. 

[Max clasps her in his arms. There is Jteard fn 
behind the Scene a loudy wild, long continu 
cry, ‘Vivat Ferdinandus/ accompanied by ica»ii 
instruments. 


Scene X 

To these enter Tebtsky. 

Countess {nweting him). What meant that cry? W1 
was it? 

Tertsky. All is lost ! 

Countess. What! they regarded not his countenance? 
Tertsky. Twas all in vain. 

Duchess. They shouted Vivat ! 

Tertsky. To the Emper 

Countess. The traitors! 

Tertsky. Nay ! he was not once permits 

Even to address them. Soon as he began. 

With deafening noise of warlike instruments 
They drowned his words. But here he comes. 


Scene XI 

To tltese en/er Waelbnstkin, accompanied bylhLO and Butleb. 
Wallenstein (as he enters). Tertsky ! 

Tertsky. My General ? 

Wallen^ein. Let our regiments hold themselves 

In readiness to march ; for we shall leave 
Pilaen ere evening. [Exit Tebtsk\ 

Butler ! 

Butler. Yes, my General. 

WaUetistehi. The Governor at Egrt is your friend 
An d countryman. VTrite to him instantly 
By a Post Courier. He must be advised, 

That we are with him early on the morrow. 

You follow us yourself, your regiment with you. 

Butler. It shall be done, my General! 

Wallenstein (steps between Max and Thekla). Part ! 

Mot ^ ^ 

[Cuirassiers enter tcith drawn sieords, and assefkble i 

Scene IX. After 92 [Max . . . m exirtme 
Max and Thikia remain Without motion in each oikePs embraces. 1800, 282 

JSS9 

Scene XL 10 WaUensiein (steps between Max and Thekla, who have remam 
during thii time in each other's amis^. 1800, 18:18, JS29. 
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the hack-ground. At the same time there are heard 
fronn below some spirited passages oat of the Pappcn- 
heim March^ which seem to address Max. 
Wallenstein {to the Cuhassiers). Here he is, he is at liberty : 
I keep him 
No longer. 

[He turns awag^ and stands so that Max cannot pass by 
him nor approach the Pbincess. 

Max. Thou know’st that 1 have not yet learnt to live 
Without thee ! I go forth into a desert, 

Leaving my all behind me. O do not turn 15 

Thine eyes away from me! O once more shew me 
Thy ever dear and honoured countenance. 

[Max attempts to take his hand, but is repelled ; he turns 
to the Countess. 

Is there no eye that has a look of pity for me ? 

[The Countess twiis away from him ; he turns to the 
Duchess. 

My mother ! 

Duchess. Go where duty calls you. Haply 
The time may come, when you may prove to us 20 

A true friend, a good angel at the throne 
Of the Emperor. 

Max. You give me hope ; you would not 

Suffer me wholly to despair. No ! No ! 

Mine is a certain misery — Thanks to heaven 
That offers me a means of ending it. 25 

[The military miAsic begins again. The stage fills more 
and more with armed men. Max sees Butleb, and 
addresses him. 

And you here, Colonel Butler — and will you 
Not follow me? Well, then! remain more faithful 
To your new lord, than you have proved yourself 
To the Emperor. Come, Butler ! promise me. 

Give me your hand upon it, that you’ll be 30 

The guardian of his life, its shield, its watchman. 

He is attainted, and his princely head 

Pair booty for each slave that trades in murder. 

Now he doth need the faithful eye of friendship, 

And those whom here I see — 

[Casting stA^ncious looks on Illo and Butleb. 

Go— seek for traitors 35 
In Galas’, in your father’s quaitei-s. Here 
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Is only one. Away! away! and free us 
From his detested sight ! Away ! 

[Max attempts once more to ajproacJi Thekla. Wai 
LENSTEiK jwwenfo Wfii. MAXs/ands irresolute, and t 
apparent anguish. In ike mean time (he stage fiUs mot 
and more ; and ike horns sound from hetow loudt 
and louder, and each time after a shorter interval. 
3 [ax. Blow, blow! O were it but the Swedish Trumpet 
And all the naked swords, which I see here, ^ 

Were plunged into my breast! What purpose you? 

You come to tear me from this place ! Beware, 

Ye drive me not in desperation. — Do it not! 

Ye may repent it ! [The stage is efitireJg filled \cith armed me 
Yet more! weight upon weight to drag me down! 

Think what ye’re doing. It is not well done 
To choose a man desx)airing for your leader ; 

You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 

I dedicate your souls to vengeance. Mark! 

For your own ruin you have chosen me: 50 

Who goes with me, must be prepared to perish. 

[He turns to the haclcgf^nd, there ensues a sudden and 
violent movement atnong the Cuirassiers ; ihe^ 
surround him, and carry him off in wild tumult. 
Waixenstuk retnains immovable. Thekla sink^ 
into Iter mother^s arms. The curtain fads. Thi 
m?isic becomes loud and overpowering, and pa^ 
into a complete usir^march — the orchestra jmns tl— 
and continues during the interval between the seconi 
and third Act. 

ACT m 
Scene I 

The Burgomaster’s House at Egru. 

Butler. 

ButUr. Here then he is, by his destiny conducted. 

Here, Friedland ! and no farther ! From Bohemia 
Thy meteor rose, traversed the sky awhile. 

And here upon the borders of Bohemia 
Must sink. 

Thou hast forsworn the ancient colours, 

Blind man! yet trustest to thy ancient fortunes. 

Act in Scene I. Bf/ 'e i nnvred}. ISOO, 1S2S, ISVt. 
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Profaner of the altai' and the hearth, 

Against thy Emperor and fellow-citizens 

Thou meanest to wage the war. Friedland, beware - 

The evil spirit of revenge impels thee — 

Beware thou, that i^venge destroy thee not ! 

Scene II 

Butler and Gordon 
Gordon, Is it you? 

How my heart sinks ! The Duke a fugitive traitor ! 
His princely head attainted ! O my God ! 

Butler, You have received the letter which I sent 
By a post-courier ? 

Gordon, Yes! and in obedience to it 

Opened the strong hold to him without scruple. 

For an imperial letter orders me 
To follow your commands implicitly. 

But yet forgive me ; when even now I saw 
The Duke himself^ my scruples recommenced. 

For truly, not like an attainted man, 

Into this town did Friedland make his entrance ; 

His wonted majesty beamed from his brow, 

And calm, as in the days when all was right, 

Did he receive from me the accounts of ofSce ; 

Tis said, that fallen pride learns condescension: 

But sparing and vdth dignity the Duke 
Weighed every syllable of approbation, 

As masters praise a servant who has done 
His duty, and no more. 

Builef\ ’Tis all precisely 

As I related in my letter. Friedland 
Has sold the army to the enemy. 

And pledged himself to give up Prague and Egi’o. 
On this report the regiments all forsook him, 

The five excepted that belong to Tertsky, 

And which have followed him, as thou hast seen. 
The sentence of attainder is passed on him. 

And every loyal subject is required 
To give him in to justice, de^ or living. 

Gordon, A traitor to the Emperor — Such a noble! 
Of such high talents ! What is human greatness ! 

I often said, this can’t end happily. 

His might, his greatness, and this obscure power 
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Ai*e but a covered pit-fall. The human being 

31 ay not be trusted to self-government. 3 

The clear and written law, the deep trod foot-marks 

Of ancient custom, are all necessary 

To keep him in the road of faith and duty. 

The authority entrusted to this man 

Was unexampled and unnatural 4 

It placed him on a level with his Emperor, 

Till the proud soul unlearned submission. Wo is me; 

I mourn for him ! for where he fell, I deem 
Might none stand firm. Alas I dear General, 

We in our lucky mediocrity ^ 

Have ne*er experienced, cannot calculate. 

What dangerous wishes such a height may breed 
In the heart of such a man. 

Butler. Spare your laments 

Till he need sympathy ; for at this present 
He is still mighty, and still formidable. 

The Swedes advance to Egra by forced marches. 

And quickly will the junction l>e accomplished. 

This must not be ! The Duke must never leave 

This strong hold on free fooling ; for I have 

Pledged life and honour here to hold him prisoner. 55 

And vour assistance tis on which I calculate. 

Gordon. O that 1 had not lived to see this day ! 

From his hand I received this dignity. 

He did himself entrust this strong hold to me. 

Which I am now required to make his dungeon. 6< 

We subalterns have no will of our own : 

The fiee, the mighty man alone may listen 
To the fair impulse of his human nature. 

but the poor tools of the law, 

Obedience the sole virtue we dare aim at I ^ 

Butler. Nay, let it not afliict you, that your power 
Is circumscribed. Much Hberty, much error! 

The narrow path of duty is securest. 

Goninn. And all then have deserted him, 5 ’ou say? 

He has built up the luck of many thousands; ; 

For kingly was his spirit : his full hand 

Was ever open ! Many a one from dust 

Hath he selected, from the very dust 

Hath raised him into dignity and honour. 

Af'^ 72 :uv;.. a s’w g'ar.,^ - n Bvtltr. iSoO, ISOS, 1S09. 
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And yet no friend, not one friend hath he purchased, 75 

Whose heart beats true to him in the evil hour. 

Butler, Here’s one, I see. 

Gof'don. I have enjoyed from him 

No grace or favour. I could almost doubt, 

If ever in his gi^atness he once thought on 
An old friend of his youth. For still my office 80 

Kept me at distance from him ; and when first 
He to this citadel appointed me. 

He was sincere and serious in his duty. 

I do not then abuse his confidence, 

If I preserve my fealty in that 85 

Which to my fealty was first delivered. 

Butler. Say, then, will you fulfil the attainder on him? 
Gordon. If it be so— if all be as you say — 

If he’ve betrayed the Emperor, his master. 

Have sold the troops, have purposed to deliver 90 

The strong holds of the country to the enemy — 

Yea, truly ! — there is no redemption for him ! 

Yet it is hard, that me the lot should destine 
To be the instrument of his perdition; 

For we were pages at the court of Bergau 95 

At the same period ; but I was the senior. 

Butler. I have heard so 

Gordon. ’Tis full thirty years since then. 

A youth who scarce had seen his twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends: 

Yet even then he had a daring soul: 100 

His frame of mind was serious and severe 

Beyond his years: his dreams were of great objects. 

He walked amidst us of a silent spirit, 

Communing with himself: yet I have known him 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 105 

Of strange conceptions ; kindling into splendour 
His soul revealed itself and he spake so 
That we looked round perplexed upon each other, 

Not knowing whether it were craziness, 

Or whether it were a god that spoke in him. no 

Butter. But was it where he fell two stor}' high 
From a window-ledge, on which he had fallen asleep ; 

And rose up free from injury ? From this day 
(It is reported) he betrayed clear marks 

B^ore 88 Ourdcn (pauses rtJiecHng — then cls in deep direction). JSOO, 1628, 1829. 
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Of a distempered fancy. 

Gordofh. He became 

Doubtless more self-enwrapt and melancholy ; 

He made himself a Catholic, Marvelloualy 
His marvellous preservation had transformed him. 
Thenceforth he held himself for an exempted 
And prn’ileged being, and, as if he were 
Incapable of dizziness or fall, 

He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 

But now our destinies drove us asunder: 

He paced with rapid step the way of greatness, 
Was Count, and Prince, Duke-r^ent, and Dictator. 
And now is all, all this too little for him ; 

He stretches forth his hands for a king s crown. 
And plunges in unfathomable ruin. 

Butler. No more, he comes. 


Scene III 


To these enter Wallenstein, m conversation witit the 
Burgomaster of Egra. 

Wallenstein. You were at one time a free town. I see, 
Ye bear the half eagle in your city arms. 

Why the half eagle only? 

Burgomaster. We were free. 

But for these last two hundred years has Egra 
Remained in pledge to the Bohemian crown. 

Therefore we bear the half eagle, the other half 
Being cancelled till the empire ransom us, 

If ever that should be. 

Wallenstein. Ye merit freedom. 

Only be firm and dauntless. Lend your ears 
To no designing whispering court-minions. 

What may your imposts be? 

Burgomaster. So heavy that 

We totter under them. The garrison 


Lives at our costs. 

WaUenstein. I will relieve you. Tell me, 

There are some Protestants among you still 

mere are som Burgomaster hesit 

Yes, yes ; I know it Many Ue concealed 


2 ha^lSOO, 1828 , 2829. 
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Within these walls— Confess now— you yourself— 

Be not alarmed. I hate the Jesuits. 

Gould my will have determined it, they had 
Been long ago expelled the empire. Trust me — 

Mass-book or Bible — ’tis all one to me. ao 

Of that the world has had sufficient proof. 

I built a church for the refoimed in Glogan 
At my own instance. Hark’e, Burgomaster ! 

What is your name? 

Burgomaster, Pachhftlbel, may it please you. 

Wallenstein, Haik’e ! as 

But let it go no further, what I now 
Disclose to you in confidence. 

[Laying his hand on the Burgomaster’s shoulder. 
The times 

Draw near to their fulfilment. Burgomaster! 

The high will fall, the low will be exalted. 

Hark’e! But keep it to yourself! The end 30 

Approaches of the Spanish double monarchy — 

A new arrangement is at hand. Tou saw 
The three moons that appeared at once in the Heaven. 
Burgomaster, With wonder and affiight! 

WciUenstein, Whereof did two 

Sti'angely transform themselves to bloody daggers, 35 

And only one, the middle moon, remained 
Steady and clear. 

Burgomaster, We applied it to the Turks. 

Wallenstein, The Turks ! That all ? — I tell you, that two 
empires 

Will set in blood, in the East and in the West, 

And Luth’ranism alone remain. 

[Observing Gordon and Butleb. 
I’faitb, 40 

’Twas a smart cannonading that we heard 
This evening, as we journeyed hitherward ; 

’Twas on our left hand. Did you hear it here? 

Gordon, Distinctly. The wind brought it from the South. 
Butler, It seemed to come from Weiden or from Neustadt 
Wallenstein. ’Tis likely. That’s the route the Swedes are 
taking. 46 

Afier t6 [Fixes his eye on ftim. The Burgomaster alanned. 1800 ^ 1823, 1829, 
27 Disclose to you in confidence. [Laying , . . sJ^oulder ititii a cetiain s^emnity. 
1800, 1828, 1829. 
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How strong is the garrison? 

Gordon. Not quite two hundred 

Competent men, the rest are inv^ds. 

Wallenstein. Grood ! And how many in the vale of Jochii 
Gordon. Two hundred arquebussiers have I sent thither 
To fortify the posts against the Swedes. 

Wallenstein. Good! I commend your foresight At i 
works too 

Y ou have done somewhat ? 

Gordon. Two additional batteries 

I caused to be mn up. They were needless. 

The Ehinegrave presses hard upon us, General! 

Wallenstein. You have been watchful in your Emper 
service. 

I am content with you, Lieutenant-Colonel. {To Bun 

Belease the outposts in the vale of Jochim 

With all the stations in the enemy’s route. [To Gobi 

Governor, in your faithful hands I leave 

My wife, my daughter, and my sister. I 

Shall make no stay here, and wait but the arrival 

Of letters, to take leave of you, together 

With all the regiments. 


SCEXB IV 


To these enter Count Tektsky. 


Tertsh/. Joy, General ; joy ! I bring you welcome tidini 
Wallenstein. And what may they be? 

Tertshy. There has been an engagemt 

At Neustadt ; the Swedes gained the victory. 

Wallenstein. From whence did you receive the intelli^nc 
Tertsky. A countryman firom Tirschenseil conveyed it 
Soon after sunrise did the fight begin! 

A troop of the Imperialists from Fachau 
Had forced their way into the Swedish camp; 

The cannonade continued full two hours; 

There were left dead upon the field a thousand 
Imperialists, together with their Colonel ; 

Further than this he did not know. 


Wallenstein. How came 

Imperial troops at Neustadt? Altringer, 

But yesterday, stood sixty miles from there. 
Count Galas’ force collects at Frauenberg. 
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And have not the full complement. Is it possible, 

That Suys perchance had ventured so far onward? 

It cannot be. 

Tertsht/, We shall soon know the whole, 

For here comes Hlo, full of haste, and joyous. 

Scene V 

To these enter Illo. 

lUo \to Wdllensteiny A courier, Duke ! he wishes to speak 
with thee. 

Terislcy. Does he bring confirmation of the victory? 
Wallenstein. What does he bring? Whence comes he? 
lUo. Prom the Bhinegrave. 

And what he brings I can announce to you 
Beforehand. Seven leagues distant are the Swedes ; 5 

At Neustadt did Max Piccolomini 
Throw himself on them with the cavahy ; 

A murderous fight took place ! o’eipower’d by numbei's 
The Pappenheimers all, with Max their leader. 

Were left dead on the field. 10 

Wallenstein {afier a paus^. Where is the messenger ? Con- 
duct me to him. 

[Wallenstkik is goingy when Lady Neubrunn rushes 
into the room. Some servants follow her and run 
across the stage. 

Neubrunn Help! Help! 

lUo and Tertsky {al tlw same time). What now ? 

Neubrunn. The Princess ! 

Wallenstein and Tertsky. Does she know it ? 

Neubrunn. She is dying! 

[Hurries off ^le stage, toheti Wallenstein and Tertsky 
follow her. 


Scene VI 

Butler and Gordon. 

Gordon. What ’s this ? 

Butler. She has lost the man she lov’d — 

Young Piccolomini, who fell in the battle. 

Scene V. a TertOcy (eagerly). IBOO, 1828, 1829. B^ore 3 WaUm- 

stein (at the same Hme). 1800, 1828, 1829. After 9 [Wallehstbih shudders 
and turns pale). 1800, 1828, 1829. Before ii WaOenstein (after a pause, in a 
low voice). 1800, 1828, 1829. 13 Neubrunn (at the same time with them). She 

is dying ! 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Gordon. Unfortunate Lady! 

Butler. You have heard what Dio 

Keporteth, that the Swedes are conquerors, 

And marching hitherward. 

Gordon. Too well I heard it. 

Butler. They are twelve regiments strong, and there are 
Close by us to protect the Duke. We have 
Only my single raiment ; and the garrison 
Is not two hundred strong. 

Gordon. ’Tis even so. 

Butler. It is not possible with such small force 
To hold in custody a man like him. 

Gordon. I grant it. 

Soon the numbers would disarm ' 

And liberate him. 

Gordon. K were to be feared. 

Butler {aftcra^use). Know, I am wari-anty for the ei 
With my head have I pledged myself for hi^ 

Must make my word good, cost it vrhat it will. 

And if alive we cannot hold him prisoner, 

Whv — death makes all things certain! 

Irdon. 

Do I understand you? Gracious God! You could— 
BuUer. He must not live. 

And you can do the deed! 
Butler. Either you or I. This morning was his last. 
Gordon. You would assassinate him. 

Butler. “y purpose. 

Gordon. Who leans with his whole confidence upon y 
Butler. Such is his evU destiny ! ^ . 

Gordon. Your General! 

The sacred person of your General ! 

Butler. My General he has been. 

Gordon. . . That 'tis only 

A ‘ 1ms been ’ washes out no villainy. 

And without judgment passed? 

Butler. The execution 

Is here instead of judgment 

Gordon. This w^ murder, 

Not justice. The most guUty should be heaid. 

Nuflcr. His guilt is clear, the Emperor has passed judgn 


19 Yoa iSOOj 1828, 1829, 
1800, 1828, 1829, 
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And we but execute his will. 

Gordon. We should not 

Hurry to realize a bloody sentence. 

A word may be recalled, a life can never be. 

Butler. Dispatch in service pleases sovereigns. 35 

Gordm. No honest man’s ambitious to press forward 
To the hangman’s seiwice. 

BuUer. And no brave man loses 

His colour at a daring enterprize. 

Gordon, A brave man hazards life, but not his conscience. 
Butler. What then? Shall he go forth anew to kindle 40 
The unextinguishable flame of war? 

Gordon. Seize him, and hold him prisoner — do not kill him. 
Butler. Had not the Emperor’s army been defeated, 

I might have done so. — But ’tis now past by. 

Gordon. O, wherefore opened I the strong hold to him ! 4 5 
Butler. His destiny and not the place destroys him. 
Gordon. Upon these ramparts, as beseemed a soldier, 

I had fallen, defending the Emperor’s citadel ! 

Butler. Yes! and a thousand gallant men have perished. 
Gordon. Doing their duty— that adorns the man ! 50 

But murder’s a black deed, and nature curses it. 

Butter {brings out a paper). Here is the manifesto which 
commands us 

To gain possession of his person. See — 

It is addressed to you as well as me. 

Are you content to take the consequences, 55 

If through our fault he escape to the enemy? 

Gordon. I? — Gracious God! 

Butler. Take it on yourself. 

Let come of it what may, on you I lay it. 

Gordon. O God in heaven ! 

Butler. Can you advise aught else 

Wherewith to execute the Emperor’s purpose? 60 

Say if you can. For I desire his fall. 

Not his destiTiction. 

Gordon. Merciful heaven ! what must be 

I see as clear as you. Yet still the heart 
Within my bosom beats with other feelings! 

Butter. Mine is of harder stuff! Necessity 65 

In her rough school hath steeled me. And this Illo 
And Tertsky likewise, they must not survive him. 

58 Come of it what it may, on you I lay it. ISOO, 182 Sy 1829 . 
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Gordon. I feel, no pang for these. Their own bad hear 
Impelled them, not the influence of the stars. 

’Twas they who strewed the seeds of evil passions 
In his calm breast, and with officious villainy 
W^atered and nursed the pois’nous plants. May they 
Receive their earnests to the uttermost mite ! 

Butler. And their death shall precede his ! 

We meant to have taken them alive this evening 
Amid the merry-making of a feast, 

And kept them prisoners in the citadels. 

But this makes shorter work. I go this instant 
To give the necessary orders. 

Scene VII 

To tJtese enter Illo and Tertsky. 

Tetiski/. Our luck is on the turn. To-morrow come 
The Swedes — twelve thousand gallant warriors, Illo ! 

Then straightways for Vienna. Cheerily, friend ! 

What ! meet such news with such a moody face ? 

HJo. It lies with us at present to prescribe 
Laws, and take vengeance on those worthless traitors, 
Those skulking cowards that deserted us ; 

One has already done his bitter penance 

The Piccolomini, be his the fate 

Of all who wish us evil ! This flies sure 

To the old man’s heart; he has his whole life long 

Fretted and toiled to raise his ancient house 

From a Count’s title to the name of Prince ; 

And now must seek a grave for his only son. 

BuUer. ’Twas pity though I A youth of such heroic 
And gentle temperament! The Duke himself, 

’Twas easily seen, how near it went to his he^t. 

Illo. Hark’e, old friend! That is the very point 
That never pleased me in our General — 

He ever gave the preference to the Italians. 

Yea, at this very moment, by my soul! 

He’d gladly see us all dead ten times over, 

Could he thereby recall his friend to life. 

Tertsky. Hush, hush! Let the dead rest! This evenin 

business 

Is, who can fairly drink the other down — 

Your regiment, Ulo ! gives the entertainment. 

77 kept] keep 1300 , 1823 , 1829 . 
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Come! we will keep a merry carnival — 

The night for once be day, and mid full glasses 
Will we expect the Swedish Avantgarde. 

lUo, Yes, let us be of good cheer for to-day, 3o 

For there ’s hot work before us, friends ! This sword 
Shall have no rest, till it be bathed to the hilt 
In Austrian blood. 

Gordon, Shame, shame ! what talk is this, 

My Lord Field Marshal? Wherefore foam you so 
Against your Emperor? 

Butler. Hope not too much 35 

From this first victory. Bethink you, sirs ! 

How rapidly the wheel of Fortune turns ; 

The Emperor still is formidably strong. 

lUo. The Emperor has soldiers, no commander, 

For this Kin g Ferdinand of Hungary 40 

Is but a tyro. Galas? He’s no luck, 

And was of old the miner of armies. 

And then this viper, this Octavio, 

Is excellent at stabbing in the back. 

But ne’er meets Friedland in the open field. 45 

Tertshy. Trust me, my friends, it cannot but succeed ; 
Fortune, we know, can ne’er forsake the Duke ! 

And only under Wallenstein can Austria 
Be conqueror. 

Ulo. The Duke will soon assemble 

A mighty army, all come crowding, streaming 50 

To banners dedicate by destiny 
To fame and prosperous fortune. I behold 
Old times come back again, he will become 
Once more the mighty Lord which he has been. 

How will the fools, who’ve now deserted him, 55 

Look then? I can’t but laugh to think of them. 

For lands will he present to all his friends. 

And like a King and Emperor reward 

True services ; but we’ve the nearest claims. [To Gordon. 
You will not be forgotten. Governor ! 60 

He’ll take you from this nest and bid you shine 
In higher station : your fidelity 
Well merits it. 

Gordon. I am content already, 

And wish to climb no higher; where great height is 
The fall must needs be great. ‘Great height, great depth.’ 
50 come] comes i500, 1828 ^ 1829 , 
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Illo. Here you have no more business for to-morrow ; i 
The Swedes will take possession of the citadeL 
Come, Tertsky, it is supper-time- What think you? 

Say, shall we have the State illuminated 
In honour of the Swede? An d who refuses 
To do it is a Spaniard and a traitor. 

Tert^y. Kay ! Nay ! not that, it will not please the Duke- 
lUo, What ! we ai-e masters here ; no soul shall dare 
Avow himself imperial where we’ve rule. 

Gordon! Good night, and for the last time, take 
A fair leave of the place. Send out patroles 
To make secure, the watch-word may be altered 
At the stroke of ten ; deliver in the keys 
To the Duke himself, and then you’re quit for ever 
Your wardship of the gates, for on to-morrow 
The Swedes Avill take possession of the citadeL 

Tertsky (as he is going, io Butler). You come though to t 
castle. 

Butler. At the right time. [Exeunt Tkktsky and Illo 


Scene VIII 
Gordon and Butler. 

Gordon (looking after them). Unhappy men I How fr© 
from all foreboding! 

They rush into the outspread net of murder, 

In the blind drunkenness of victory ; 

I have no pity for their fate. This Illo, 

This overflowing and fool hardy villain 

That would fain bathe himself in his Emperor’s blood. 

Butler. Do as he ordered you. Send round patroles. 
Take measures for the citadel’s security ; 

When they are within I close the castle gate 
That nothing may transpire. 

Gordon. Oh ! haste not so ! 

Nay, stop ; first tell me , i j 

Sutler. You have heard already. 

To-morrow to the Swedes belongs. This night 
Alone is ours. They make good expedition. 

But we will make still greater. Fare you welL 


,4 Avow himself imperial where we’ve the nUe. 

Scene VUL lo Gordon {wifh earnest anxieii/). Oh . Ac. J , » 
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Gordon. Ah ! your looks tell me nothing good. Nay, 
Butler, ‘5 

I pmy you, promise me! 

Butler. The sun has set ; 

A fateful evening doth descend upon us, 

And brings on their long night ! Their evil stai*s 
Deliver them unarmed into our hands, 

And from their drunken dream of golden fortunes 20 

The dagger at their heart shall rouse them. Well, 

The Duke was ever a great calculator ; 

His fellow-men were figm*es on his chess-board, 

To move and station, as his game required. 

Other mens honour, dignity, good name, 25 

Did he shift like pawns, and made no conscience of it : 

Still calculating, calculating still ; 

And yet at last his calculation proves 
Erroneous ; the whole game is lost ; and lo ! 

His own life will be found among the forfeits. 30 

Got'don. O think not of his errors now ; remember 
EUs greatness, his munificence, think on all 
The lovely features of his chai-acter. 

On all the noble exploits of his life, 

And let them, like an angel’s arm, unseen 35 

Arrest the lifted sword. 

Butler. It is too late. 

I suffer not myself to feel compassion, 

Dark thoughts and bloody are my duty now: 

[Gras^ng Gordon’s hand. 
Gordon! ’Tis not my hatred (I pretend not 
To love the Duke, and have no cause to love him) 40 

Tet ’tis not now my hatred that impels me 
To be his murderer. ’Tis his evil fate. 

Hostile concurrences of many events 
Control and subjugate me to the office. 

In vain the human being meditates 45 

Free action. He is but the wire- worked^ puppet 
/ Of the blind power, which out of his own choice 
Creates for him a dread necessity. 

What too would it avail him, if there were 

^ We doubt the propriety of putting so blasphemous a sentiment in 
the mouth of any character. — ^TfaAiiSLATOB]. 2800, 1823, 1829. 
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A something pleading for him in my heart — 

Still I must kill him. 

Gordon. If your heart speak to you, 

Follow its impulse. ’Tis the voice of God. 

Think you your fortunes will grow prosperous 
Bedewed with blood — his blood ? Believe it not ! 

Butler. You know not. Ask not! Wherefore should 
happen, 

That the Swedes gained the victory, and hasten 
With such forced mai*ches hitherward? Fain would I 
Have given him to the Emperor’s mercy. — Gordon ! 

I do not wish his blood — But I must ransom 
The honour of my word — it lies in pledge 
And he must die, or 

[Passionately gras^ng Gobdon’s he 
Listen then, and know ! 

I 3^Tri dishonoured if the Duke escape us. 

Gof'don. O ! to save such a man 

JButler. What! 

Gordon. . I* 

A sacrifice. — C!onie, friend ! Be noble-minded ! 

Our own heart, and not other men’s opinions, ' 


Forms our true honour. 

Butler. He is a great Lord, 

This Duke — and I am but of mean importance. 
This is what you would say? Wherein concerns if 
The world at large, you mean to hint to me. 
Whether the Tnan of low extraction keeps 
Or blemishes his honour — 

So that the man of princely rank be saved. 


We all do stamp our value on ourselves. 

The price we challenge for ourselves is given us. 

There does not live on earth the man w stationed. 

That I despise myself compared with him.^ 

Man is made great or littie by his own wiU; 

Because I am true to mine, therefore he dies. 

Gordon. I am endeavouring to move a rock. 

Thou hadst a mother, yet no human feelings. 

I cannot hinder you, but may some God „ 

Rescue him from you! t ® 


6a di»*ono«r-d 1800, lSi>8, 1329. 66 BuOer (.ritt a and Haughty < 
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Scene IX 

Butler {done). I treasured my good name all my life long ; 
The Duke has cheated me of life’s best jewel, 

So that I blush before this poor weak Gordon ! 

He prizes above all his fealty ; 

His conscious soul accuses him of nothing; o 

111 opposition to his own soft heart 
He subjugates himself to an iron duty. 

Me in a weaker moment passion warped ; 

I stand beside him, and must feel myself 

The worst man of the two. What though the world lo 

Is ignorant of my purposed treason, yet 

One man does know it, and can prove it too — 

High-minded Piccolomini ! 

There lives the man who can dishonour me ! 

This ignominy blood alone can cleanse ! 1 5 

Duke Friedland, thou or I — Into my own hands 

Fortune delivei*s me — The dearest thing a man has is himself. 

{TJie curtain drops.) 


ACT IV 
Scene I 

Scene — Butler’s Chamher. 

Butler, and Major Geraldin. 

Butler. Find me twelve strong dragoons, arm them with 
pikes. 

For there must be no firing 

Conceal them somewhere near the banquet-room, 

And soon as the dessert is served up, rush all in 

And ciy — ^Who is loyal to the Emperor? 5 

I will overturn the table — while you attack 

Illo and Tertsky, and dispatch them both. 

The castle-palace is well barred and guarded, 

That no intelligence of this proceeding 

May make its way to the Duke. — Go instantly; 10 

Have you yet sent for Captain Devereux 

And the Macdonald? 

Geraldin. They’ll be here anon. 

[Exit Geraldin. 


Scene IX. la One 1800, 1828, 1829. 
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Butler, Here *s no room for delay. The citizens 
Declare for him, a dizzy drunken spirit 
Possesses the whole town. They see in the Duke i 

A Prince of peace, a founder of new ages 
An d golden times. Arms too have been given out 
By the town-council, and a hundred citizens 
Have volunteered themselves to stand on guard. 

Dispatch then be the word. For enemies 
Threaten us from without and from within. 


Scene II 

Butler, Captain Devereux, and Macdonald. 
Macdonald, Here we are, General. 

Devereux. What’s to be the watchwon 

Butler, Long live the Emperor! 

Both (recaih’ft^V How? 

Live the House of AustrL, 

Devereux, Have we not sworn fidelity to Friedland? 
Macdonald, Have we not marched to this place to protect himi 
Butler. Protect a traitor, and his country’s enemy! • 

Devereux. Why, yes ! in his name you administered 

Our oath. 

Macdonald, And followed him yourseH to Eg^ 

Butler, I did it the more surely to destroy him. 

Devereux. So then ! 

Macdonald. An altered case ! , ^ , 

Butler (to Decereujc). Thou wretched man ! 

So easUy leav’st thou thy oath and colours? ‘ 

Devereux. The devil !— I but foUowed your example, 

If you could prove a villain, why not we? 

Macdonald. We’ve nought to do with thinking— that s you 

business. 

You are our General, and give out the orders; 

We follow you, though the track lead to hell. ' 

Butler. Good then! we know each other. 

, , I should hope & 

Macdonald, . 

Deveretix. Soldiers of fortune are w^who bids most. 

He has us. 

Macdonald. Tis e’en so ! 

Butler. Well, for the present 

Ye must remain honest and faithful soldiers. 

,3 1800, 1328, 1829. .6 Boiler {appeased). 1800, 1828, J* 
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Devereux, We wish no other. 

JButler. Ay, and make your fortunes, ao 

Macdonald. That is still better. 

BuUer. Li&ien ! 

Both. We attend. 

Butler. It is the Emperor's will and ordinance 
To seize the pemon of the Prince-Duke Friedland, 

Alive or dead. 

JDevercux. It runs so in the letter. 

Macdonald. Alive or dead— these were the veiy words. 35 
Butler. And he shalf be rewarded from the State 
In land and gold, who proffers aid thereto. 

Devereux. That sounds well. The words sound always 

well 

That travel hither from the Court. Yes ! yes ! 

We know already what Court-words import. 30 

A golden chain perhaps in sign of favour, 

Or an old charger, or a parchment patent. 

And such like. — The Prince-duke pays better. 

Macdonald. Yes, 

The Duke’s a splendid paymaster. 

Butler. All over 

With that, my friends! His lucky stars are set. 35 

Macdonald, And is that certain? 

Builer. You have my word for it. 

Dem^eux. His lucky fortunes all past by? 

Butler. For ever. 

He is as poor as we. 

Macdonald. As poor as we? 

Devereux. Macdonald, we’ll desert him. 

Butler, We’ll desert him? 

Full twenty thousand have done that already; 40 

We must do more, my countrymen ! In short — 

We — we must kill him. 

Both. Kill him ! 

Butler. Yes! must kill him. 

And for that purpose have I chosen you. 

Both. Us! 

Butler. You, Captain Devereux, and thee, Macdonald. 45 
Bevereux (after a pause). Choose you some other. 

Butler. What? art dastai'dly? 

Thou, with full thirty lives to answer for — 

28 vmds 1800, 1828, 1829. 42 Both {slatiing back). 1800, 1828, 1829. 45 
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Thou conscientious of a sudden? 

Dctrimr. Nay, 

To assassinate our Lord and C^neral — 

Macdonald, To whom we’ve sworn a soldier's oath — 
BuUer, The oath 

Is null, for Friedland is a traitor. 

Devercux, No, no ! It is too bad ! 

Macdonald. Yes, by my soul! 

It is too bad. One has a conscience too — 

Devereux. If it were not our chieftain, who so long 
Has issued the commands, and claim’d our duty. 

Butler, Is that the objection ? 

Devereux. Were it my own father. 

And the Emperor’s service should demand it of me, 

It might be done perhaps — But we are soldiers, 

And to assassinate our chief commander, 

That is a sin, a foul abomination, 

From which no monk or confessor absolves us. 

Butler. I am your Pope, and give you absolution. 
Determine quickly ! 

Devereux, Twill not do! 

Macdonald. ’T won’t do ! 

Butler. Well, off then ! and — send Pestalutz to me. 
Devereux, The Pestalutz — 

Macdonald. What may you want with him? 6i 

Butler. If you reject it, we can find enough — 

Devereux. Nay, if he must fall, we may earn the bounty 
As well as any other. What think you, 

Brother Macdonald ? 

Macdonald. Why if he must fall, 

And will fall, and it can’t be otherwise, 7 

One would not give place to this Pestalutz. 

Devereux, When do you purpose he should fall? 

Butler. This night 

To-morrow will the Swedes be at our gates. 

Devereux. You take upon you all the consequences! 
Butler. I take the whole upon me. 

Devereux, ^ ' 

The Emperor’s will, his express absolute will? 

For we have instances, that folks may like 
The murder, and yet hang the murderer. 

65 Devereux {hesHatesX The PesUlutz- 1800, 1823. 1^. 69 must 180 
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BtMer. The manifesto says — alive or dead. 

Alive — ’tis not possible — you see it is not. 8o 

Devereux. Well, dead then ! dead ! But how can we come 
at him? 

The town is fill’d with Tertsky’s soldiery. 

Macdonald, Ay ! and then Tertsky still remains, and Ulo — 
Butler. With these you shall begin — you undemtand me? 
Devereux, How? And must they too perish? 

Butler. They the first. 85 

Macdonald. Heai*, Devereux? A bloody evening this. 
Devereux, Have you a man for that? Commission me — 
Butler, ’Tis given in trust to Major Gerald in ; 

This is a carnival night, and there ’s a feast 

Given at the castle — ^there we shall surprise them, 90 

And hew them down. The Pestalutz and Lesley 

Have that commission — soon as that is finished — 

Devereux, Hear, General ! It will be all one to you. 
Hark’e! let me exchange with G^raldin. 

Butler. ’Twill be the lesser danger with the Duke. 95 
Devereux, Danger ! The devil ! What do you think me, 
General ? 

’Tis the Duke’s eye, and not his sword, I fear. 

Butler. What can his eye do to thee? 

Devereux. Death and hell ! 

Thou know’st that I’m no milk-sop. General ! 

But ’tis not eight days since the Duke did send me 100 
Twenty gold pieces for this good warm coat 
Which I have on ! and then for him to see me 
Standing before him with the pike, his murderer. 

That eye of his looking upon this coat — 

Why — ^why — ^the devil fetch me ! I’m no milk-sop ! 105 

Butler. The Duke presented thee this good warm coat, 
And thou, a needy wight, hast pangs of conscience 
To iiin him through the body in return. 

A coat that is far better and far warmer 
Did the Emperor give to him, the Prince’s mantle. no 
How doth he thank the Emperor? With revolt, 

And treason. 

Devereux, That is time. The devil take 
Such thankers! I’ll dispatch him. 

Butler, Ajid would’st quiet 

Thy conscience, thou hast nought to do but simply 
Pull off the coat; so canst thou do the deed 
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With light heart and good spiiits. 

Bevereiix. You are right 

That did not strike me. Ill pull off the coat — 

So there’s an end of it. 

Macdonald, Yes, but there’s another 

Point to be thought of. 

Butler. And what’s that, Macdonald? 

Macdonald. What avails sword or da^er against him? 
He is not to be wounded — he is — 

Butter. What? 

Macdonald, Safe against shot, and stab and Hash ! Hard £ro2 
Secured, and warranted by the black art! 

His body is impenetrable, I tell you. 

Bevereux, In Inglestadt there was just such another — 
His whole skin was the same as steel; at last 
We were obliged to beat him down with gunstocks. 
Macdonald. Hear what 111 do. 

Well ? 

In the cloister he. 

There’s a Dominican, my countryman. 

I’ll make him dip my sword and pike for me i 

In holy water, and say over them 
One of his strongest blessings. That ’s probatum ! 
Nothing can stand ’gainst that. 

So do, Macdonald ! 

But now go and select from out the i*egiment 

Twenty or thirty able-bodied fellows, ^ 

And let them take the oaths to the Emperor. 

Then when it strikes eleven, when the first rounds 
Are passed, conduct them silently as may be 
To the house — I will myself be not far off. 

Becertux. But how do we get through BLartschier a 

Gordon, . v. o 

That stand on guard there m the inner chamber . 

Butler, I have made myself acquainted with the place, 
I lead you through a back-door that s defended 
By one man only. Me my rank and office 
Give access to the Duke at every hour. 

Ill go before you — with one poniard-stroke 
Cut Hai-tschier’s wind-pipe, and make way for you. 
Beveretijr. And when we are there, by what means 
we gain 

,20 him 2SOO, 1S2S, 1S29. I 2 i ButUr {starting up), Wliat? 1 
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The Duke’s bed-chamber, without his alarming 

The servants of the Court; for he has here 150 

A numerous company of followers? 

Butler. The attendants fill the right wing ; he hates bustle, 
And lodges in the left wing quite alone. 

Bevereux. Were it well over — hey, Macdonald? I 
Feel queerly on the occasion, devil knows! 155 

Macdonald. And I too. ’Tis too great a personage. 

People will hold us for a brace of villains. 

Bidler. In plenty, honour, splendour — You may safely 
Laugh at the people’s babble. 

Bevereux. If the business 

Squares with one’s honour — if that be quite certain — 160 

Butler. Set your hearts quite at ease. Ye save for Ferdinand 
His Crown and Empire. The reward can be 
No small one. 

Bevereux. And ’tis his purpose to dethrone the Emperor? 
BuUer. Yes! — Yes! — to rob him of his crown and life. 
Bevereux. And he must fall by the executioner’s hands. 
Should we deliver him up to the Emperor 167 

Alive? 

Butler. It were his certain destiny. 

Bevereux. Well ! Well ! Come then, Macdonald, he shall not 
Lie long in pain. 170 

[Exeunt Butler through ofie door, Macdonald and 
Devereux through the other. 

Scene HI 

Scene — A Crothic Apartment at the Duchess Fbiedland’s. 
Thekla on a seat, pale, her eyes closed. The Duchess ami 
Lady Neubbunn husied about her. Wallenstein and the 
Countess in conversation. 

WaBenstein. How knew she it so soon? 

Countess. She seems to have 

Foreboded some misfortune. The report 
Of an engagement^ in the which had fallen 
A colonel of the Imperial army, frighten’d her. 

I saw it instantly. She flew to meet 5 

The Swedish Courier, and with sudden questioning, 

Soon wrested from him the disastrous secret. 

Too late we missed her, hastened after her, 


Scene III. Scene — A Gothic and gloomy , Ac , J800 , 1828 , 1829 . 
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W^e found her lying in his arms, all pale 
And in a swoon. 

Wallenstein. A heavy, heavy blow! 

And she so unprepared ! Poor child ! How is it ? 

[Turning to the Duchi 

Is she coming to herself? 

Duchess. Her eyes are opening. 

Countess. She lives. 

ThOcla (looking around her). Where am I? 

Wallenstein (stqos to her, raising her up in his arms). Co 
cheerly, Thekla! be my own brave girl! 

See, there ’s thy loving mother. Thou art in 
Thy father's arms. 

Thekla (standing up). Where is he? Is he gone? 
Duchess. Who gone, my daughter ? 

Xhekla. He — the man who utt 

That word of misery. 

DucJtess. O ! think not of it. 


My Thekla! 

Wallenstein. Give her sorrow leave to talk! 

Let her complain — mingle your tears with hers, 

For she hath suffered a deep anguish ; but 
She’ll rise superior to it, for my Thekla 
Hath all her father's unsubdued heai-t. 

TheUa. I am not ill. See, I have power to stand. 
Why does my mother weep? Have I alarmed her? 

It is gone by— I recollect myself— 

[She casts her cges round the room, as seeking some on 
Where is he ? Please you, do not hide him from me. 
You see I have strength enough; now I will h^ him. 

Duchess. No, never shall this messenger of evil 
Enter again into thy presence, Thekla ! 

Thekla. My father— 

Wallenstein. Dearest daughter! . 

Thekla. 

Shortly I shall be quite myself again. 

YouH grant me one request? 

WaUcnstein. Name it, my daughter. 

Thekla. Permit the stranger to be called to me. 

And grant me leave, that by myself I may 
Hear his report and question him. 

Duchess. No, never ! 

Countess. Tis not advisable— assent not to it. 
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WaUenstcin, Hush ! Wherefore would ’st thou speak with 
him, my daughter? 

TheJcla. Knowing the whole, I shall be moi-e collected ; 

I will not be deceived. My mother wishes 40 

Only to spare me. I will not be spared. 

The worst is said already: I can hear 
Nothing of deeper anguish ! 

Countess and Duchess, Do it not. 

TheMa, The horror overpowered me by surprise. 

My heart betrayed me in the stranger’s presence ; 45 

He was a witness of my weakness, yea, 

I sank into his arms ; and that has shamed me. 

I must replace myself in his esteem, 

And I must speak with him, perforce, that he. 

The stranger, may not think ungently of me. 50 

WaUemtein. I see she is in the right, and am inclined 
To grant her this request of hers. Go, call him. 

[Lady Neubrunn goes to call hm. 
Duchess. But I, thy mother, will be present — 

TheJcla. ’Twere 

More pleasing to me, if alone 1 saw him : 

Trust me, I shall behave myself the more 55 

Collectedly. 

Wallenstein. Permit her her own will. 

Leave her alone with him: for there are sorrows, 

Where of necessity the soul must be 

Its own support. A strong heai*t will rely 

On its own strength alone. In her own bosom, 60 

Not in her mother’s arms, must she collect 

The strength to rise superior to this blow. 

It is mine own brave girl. I’ll have her treated 
Not as the woman, but the heroine. [Goi«//. 

Countess (detaining him). Whem art thou going? I heard 
Tertsky say 65 

That ’tis thy purpose to depart from hence 
To-morrow early, but to leave us here. 

WedUnstein. Yes, ye stay here, placed under the protection 
Of gallant men. 

Countess. 0 take us with you, brother. 

Leave us not in this gloomy solitude 70 

To brood o’er anxious thoughts. The mists of doubt 
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Magnify evils to a shape of horror. 

IVoIlcftstein. Who speaks of evil ? I entreat you, sister. 
Use words of better omen. 

Countess. Then take us with you. 

0 leave us not behind you in a place 

That forces us to such sad omens. Heavy 
And sick within me is my heart 

These walls breathe on me, like a church-yard vault. 

1 cannot tell you, brother, how this place 
Doth go against my nature. Take us with you. 

Come, sister, join you your entreaty ! Niece, 

Yours too. We all entreat you, take us with you ! 

Wallenstein. The place’s evil omens will I change. 
Making it that which shields and shelters for me 
My best beloved. 

Ladtj Neubnmn (retuniing). The Swedish officer. 
Wallenstein. Leave her alone with him. [J 

Duchess (to TheMa who starts and shivet^). There— pal 
death !— Child, ’tis impossible 
That thou should’st speak with him. Follow thy mother. 
Thehla. The Lady Neubnmn then may stay with me. 

[Exeunt Duchess and Couhtes 


Scene IV 

Thekla, the Swedish Captain, Lady Neubbunn. 
Captain. Princess— I must entreat your gentle pardon- 
My inconsiderate rash speech — How could I— 

Thekla. You did behold me in my agony. 

A most distressful accident occasioned 
You from a stranger to become at once 
My confidant. 

Captain. I fear you hate my presence. 

For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 

Them. The fault is mine. Myself did wrest it from y 
The horror which came o’er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement. May it please you, 

Continue it to the end. 

Captain. Princess, ’twill 

Renew your anguish. 

TlieUa. I am firm. 

IV, «... . w..;. «■,“'*« . 
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I will be firm. Well— how began the engagement? 

Captain. We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 
Entrenched but insecurely in our camp, 15 

When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 

Scarce had we mounted, ere the Pappeiiheimers, 

Thek horses at full speed, broke through the lines, 20 

And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far before the others — 

The infan tiy were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers followed daringly 
Their daring leader 

[Thekla betrays afjHation In her gestures. The officer 
pauses till she makes a sign to him to proceed. 
Captain. Both in van and flanks 25 

With our whole cavaliy we now received them ; 

Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretched out a solid ridge of pikes to meet them. 

They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 

And as they stood on every side wedged in, 30 

The Bhinegrave to their leader called aloud. 

Inviting a suiTender; but their leader. 

Young Piccolomini 

[Thekla, as giddy, grasps a chair. 
Known by his plume. 

And his long hair, gave signal for the trenches; 

Himself leapt first, the regiment all plunged after. 35 

His charger, by a halbert gored, reared up, 

Flung him with violence off, and over him 

The horses, now no longer to be curbed, 

[Thekla, who has accompanied the last speech with all the 
marks of increasing agony, trembles through her whole 
frame, and is falling. The Lady Neubrunn mns to 
her, and receives her in her arms. 

Neubmnn. My dearest lady 

Captain. I retire. 

TheJda. ’Tis over. 

Proceed to the conclusion. 

Captain. Wild despair 40 

Inspired the troops with frenzy when they saw 
Their leader perish ; every thought of rescue 


13 mil ISOO, 1S2S, lS2fK 
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Was spurn’d ; they fought like wounded tigers ; their 
Frantic resistance rous’d our soldiery ; 

A murderous fight took place, nor was the contest 
Finish’d before their last man fell. 

TheUa. And where 

Where is— You have not told me all. 

Captain (after a pause). This morning 

We buried him. Twelve youths of noblest birth 
Did bear him to interment ; the whole army 
Followed the bier. A laurel decked his coffin ; 

The sword of the deceased was placed upon it, 

In mark of honour, by the Rhinegrave’s self. 

Nor teai-s were wanting; for there aie among us 

Many, who had themselves experienced 

The greatness of his mind, and gentle mannei-s; 

All were affected at his fate. The Rhinegrave 
Would willingly have saved him ; but himself 
Made vain the attempt— 'tis said he wished to die. 

Xctihninn (to TheUa who has hidden her countenance). Look u 


my dearest lady- 
Thekla. 


Where is his grave? 

Captain. At Neustadt, lady ; in a cloister church 
Are his remains deposited, until 
We can receive directions from his father. 

TheUa. What is the cloister’s name? ^ 

Captain. .... Saint Catharine . 

TlieUa, And how far is it thither? 

Captain. Near twelve league 

TheUa. And which the way? 

„ ■ You go by Tirschenreit 

Captain. gv j 

And Falkenborg, through our advanced posts. 

riT, 7 7 VVhO 

Thekla. 

Is their commander? 

Captain. Colonel Seckendorf. 

[Thekla steps to the ta-de, and takes a ring from a cat 
Thekla. You have beheld me in my agony. 

And shewn a feeling heart. Please you accept 

[frivina hun the r 


A small memorial of this hour. Now go! 


^ [Thekla silently makes signs to him to itt 

^ from him. TheC&ptainlingers, andisalMtitto^ 

Lady Nedbrunn repeats the signal, and he retu 


46 n,kla ' /aUerino). And where- 1800, IS.-S, Befi.re 71 <>' 

(cvn/usefJ). 1800, 182S, IS29. 
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Scene V 

Thekla, Lady Neubrunn. 

Tliekla {falls on Lady NeuhmmCs neck). Now, gentle Neubrunn, 
shew me the affection 

Which thou hast ever promised— prove thyself 
My own true friend and faithful fellow-pilgrim. 

This night we must away! 

Neubrunn. Away! and whither? 

Thekla. Whither! There is but one place in the world. 5 
Thither where he lies buried ! To his coffin ! 

Neubrunn. What would you do there ? 

Thekla. What do there? 

That would’st thou not have asked, hadst thou e’er loved. 
There, there is all that still remains of him. 

That single spot is the whole earth to me. 10 

Netdyrunn. That place of death 

TheJda. Is now the only place, 

Where life yet dwells for me: detain me not! 

Come and make preparations : let us think 
Of means to fly from hence. 

Netd>runn. Your father’s rage 

TheJda. That time is past 15 

And now I fear no human being’s rage. 

Neubrunn. The sentence of the world ! The tongue of calumny J 
Thekla. Whom am I seeking? Him who is no more. 

Am I then hastening to the arms O God ! 

I haste but to the gi’ave of the beloved. 20 

Neubrunn. And we alone, two helpless feeble women ? 
Thekla. We will take weapons : my arms shall protect thee. 
Neubrunn. In the dark night-time? 

Thekla. Darkness will conceal us. 

Neubrunn. This rough tempestuous night 

Thekla. Had he a soft bed 

Under the hoofs of his war-hoi*ses? 

Neubrunn. Heaven ! 25 

And then the many posts of the enemy ! — 

Thekla. They are human beings. Misery travels free 
Through the whole earth. 

Neubrunn. The journey’s weary length — 

Thekla. The pilgrim, travelling to a distant shrine 
Of hope and healing, doth not count the leagues. 30 


22 arms] arm iSOO, 1828^ 1829. 
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Keuhninn, How can we pass the gates? 

TJieMa, Gold opens them 

Go, do but go. 

Neuhrunn, Should we be recognized — 

TheMa. In a despairing woman, a poor fugitive, 

Will no one seek the daughter of Duke Friedland. 

Neuhrunn, And where procure we horses for our flight ? 3 

ThekJa. My equerry procures them. Go and fetch him. 
Neuhrunn, Dares he, without the knowledge of his lord? 
TheUa, He will. Go, only go. Delay no longer. 
Neuhrunn, Dear lady! and your mother? 

Tfk Jila, Oh ! my mother 

Neuhrunn, So much as she has suffered too already ; 4 

Your tender mother — Ah ! how ill prepared 
For this last anguish! 

TJiekla, Woe is me! my mother! [Pati5« 

Go instantly. 

Neuhrunn, But think what you are doing ! 

TheJda, What can be thought, already has been thought. 
Neuhrunn, And being there, what purpose you to do? 45 
TheJcla. There a divinity will prompt my soul. 

Neuhrunn, Your heart, dear lady, is disquieted ! 

And this is not the way that leads to quiet. 

Uiekla, To a deep quiet, such as he has found. 

It draws me on, I know not what to name it, 50 

Resistless does it draw me to his grave. 

There will my heart be eased, my tears will flow. 

0 hasten, make no further questioning ! 

There is no rest for me till I have left 

These walls — they fall in on me — A dim power 55 

Drives me from hence— Oh mercy! What a feeling! 

What pale and hollow forms are those! They fill. 

They crowd the place ! I have no longer room hei-e ! 

Mercy ! Still more ! More still ! The hideous swarm ! 

They press on me ; they chase me from these walls— 60 
Those hollow, bodiless forms of living men! 

Neuhrunn, You frighten me so, lady, that no longer 

1 dare stay here myself. I go and call 

Rosenberg instantly. Lady Neubbunk. 


44 raw iSOO, 1828^ 1829. 
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Scene VI 

TheUa, His spirit 'tis that calls me : ’tis the troop 
Of his true followers, who offered up 
Themselves to avenge his death: and they accuse me 
Of an ignoble loitering — they would not 
Foi'sake their leader even in his death— they died for him ! 5 

And shall I live? 

For me too was that laurel -garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket: 

I throw it from me. O ! my only hope ; — 

To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds — 10 

That is the lot of heroes upon earth! [^Exit Thbkla.’ 

(The curUjLxn drops,) 


ACT V 
Scene I 

Scene — A Saloon^ terminated hy a gallery which extends far into 
the hack-ground, Wallenstein sitting at a table. The 
Swedish Captain standing before hhn, 

Wcdlenstein. Commend me to your lord. I sympathize 
In his good fortune ; and if you have seen me 
Deficient in the expressions of that joy 
Which such a victory might well demand, 

Attribute it to no lack of good will, 5 

For henceforth are our fortunes one. Farewell, 

And for your trouble take my thanks. To-morrow 
The citadel shall be sun*endered to you 
On your arrival. 

[The Swedish Captain retires, Wallenstein sits lost 
in thought, his eyes fixed vacantly, and his head 
sustained hy his hand. The Countess Te&tsky 


^ The soliloquy of Thekla consists in the original of six-and-twenty 
lines, twenty of which are in rhymes of irregular recurrence. I thought 
it prudent to abridge it. Indeed the whole scene between Thekla and 
Lady Neubrunn might, perhaps, have been omitted without injury to the 
play. 1800, 1828, 1829, 


4 they 1800, 1828, 1829, 
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enters^ stands before him awhile, unobserved by him 
at length he starts, sees her, and recollects himself 

Wallenstein, Com’st thou from her? Is she restored 
How is she ? i 

Countess, My sister tells me, she was more collected 
After her conversation with the Swede. 

She has now retired to rest. 

Wallenstein, The pang will soften, 

She will shed tears. 

Countess, I find thee altered too, 

My brother ! After such a victory i 

I had expected to have found in thee 
A cheerful spirit. O remain thou firm ! 

Sustain, uphold us! For our light thou art, 

Our sun. 

Wallenstein, Be quiet. I ail nothing. Where’s 
Thy husband? 

Countess, At a banquet — he and Illo. -v, 

Wallenstein (/vses). The night ’s far spent Betake thee to 
thy chamber. 

Countess, Bid me not go, O let me stay with thee ! 

Wallenstein {moves to the window), Thei-e is a busy motion 
in the Heaven, 

The wind doth chase the flag upon the tower. 

Fast sweep the clouds, the sickle’ of the moon, 25 

Struggling, darts snatches of uncertain light. 

No form of star is visible ! That one 

^ These four lines are expressed in the original with exquisite felicity. 

‘Am Himmel ist geschaftige Bewegung, 

Des Thurmes Fahne jagt der Wind, schnell geht 
Der Wolken Zug, die Mortdessichd Kariki, 

Und durch die Nacht zeucht ungewisse Helle.* 

The word ‘ moon -sickle ' reminds me of a passage in Harris, as quoted 
by Johnson, under the word ‘falcated’. ‘The enlightened part of the 
moon appears in the form of a sickle or reaping-hook, which is while she 
is moving from the conjunction to the opposition, or from the new moon 
to the full : but from full to a new again, the enlightened pai*t appears 
gibbous, and the dark /aZeated.* 

The words ‘ wanken ’ and ‘schweben ’ are not easily translated. The 
Bnglish words, by which we attempt to render them, are either vulgar or 
pedantic, or not of sufficiently general application. So ‘ der Wolken Zug' 
—The Draft, the Procession of Clouds.— The Masses of the Clouds sweep 
onward in swift stream, 

17 Otou 1800, 1838,1829. Before 21 Wallenstein (rises and strides across 

the saloon). 1800, 1828, 1829. 25 sweep] fly 1800 : sail MS. R. 
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White stain of light, that single glimmering yonder, 

Is from Cassiopeia, and therein 

Is Jupiter. (A pause.) But now 30 

The blackness of the troubled element hides him ! 

[He sinks into profound melancholy, and looks vacantly 
into the distance. 


Countess (lx>oks on him nwurnfuHy, then grasps his hand). 

What art thou brooding on? 

W allcnstein. Methinks, 

If I but saw him, 'twould be well with me. 

He, is the star of my nativity, 

And often marvellously hath his aspect 35 

Shot strength into my heart 

Countess. Thou’lt see him again. 

Wallcnsteuj. See him again? O never, never again. 
Countess. How? 

Wallenstein. He is gone — is dust. 

Countess. Whom meanest thou then? 

Wallenstein. He, the more fortunate ! yea, he hath finished ! 
For him there is no longer any future, 40 

His life is bright— bright without spot it was. 

And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Par off is he, above desire and fear ; 

No more submitted to the change and chance 45 

Of the unsteady planets. O ’tis well 
With him ! but who knows what the coming hour 
Veil’d in thick darkness brings for us ! 

Countess. Thou speakest 

Of Piccolomini. What was his death ? 

The courier had just left thee as I came. 50 

[Wallenstein hy a motion of his hand makes signs to 
her to he sUent. 

Turn not thine eyes upon the backward view, 

Let us look forward into sunny days, 

Welcome with joyous heart the victory, 

Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-day, 

For the first time, thy friend was to thee dead ; 55 

To thee he died, when first he parted from thee. 


B^ore 37 Wallenstein (remains far a while with absent mtiid, then assumes 
a litdier manner, and turns suddenly to the Countess). 1800, 1828 1829. 
41 icas 1800, 1828, 1829. 47 him 1800, 1828, 1829. * 
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Wallenstein. I shall grieve down this blow, of that I’m 
conscious. 

What does not man grieve down? From the highest, 

As from the vilest thing of every day 

He learns to wean himself: for the strong hours 6c 

Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my life. 

For O ! he stood beside me, like my youth. 

Transformed for me the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 6; 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Whatever fortunes wait my future toils. 

The beautiful is vanished — and returns not. 

Countess. O be not treacherous to thy own power. 

Thy heart is rich enough to vivify 

Itself. Thou lov’st and prizest virtues in him. 

The which thyself did’st plant, thyself unfold. 

WaUenstein {stepping to the door). Who interrupts us now 
at this late hour? 

It is the Governor. He brings the keys 
Of the Citadel. Tis midnight. Leave me, sister ! 7 5 

Countess. O ’tis so hard to me this night to leave thee 
A boding fear possesses me ! 

WaUenstein. Fear? Wherefore? 

Countess. Should "st thou depart this night, and we at waking 
Never more find thee ! 

WaUenstein. Fancies ! 

Countess. O my soul 

Has long been weighed down by these dark forebodings. 8o 
And if I combat and repel them waking, 

They still rush down upon my heart in dreams, 

I saw thee yesternight with thy fii*st wife 
Sit at a banquet gorgeously attired. 

57, 58 This aDguish will be wearied down, I know ; 

What pang is permanent with man ? 

A very inadequate translation of the original. 

‘ Verscbinerzen werd’ ich diesen Schlag, das w'eis^ icb, 

Denn was verschmerzte nicht der Mensch ! 

LiiciaUy — . . 

I shall griete domx this blow, of that 1 m conscious . 

What does not man grieve down? ISOO, IS?S, lS2'.y. 

Note. In 1834 the literal translation of 11. 57, 5® substituted for 
the text of the variant and the fcK.tnote was omitted. 

65 Clothing the palpable and the familiar ISOO. 1S2S^ 1S29. 68 beauH/u 

1800, lS3Sy 1820. 
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Wallenstein. This was a dream of favourable omen, 85 
That marriage being the founder of my fortunes. 

Countess, To-day I dreamt that I was seeking thee 
In thy own chamber. As I entered, lo! 

It was no more a chamber ; the Chartreuse 
At Gitschin ’twas, which thou thyself hast founded, 90 
And where it is thy will that thou should’st be 
Interred. 

WaUenstein, Thy soul is busy with these thoughts. 
Countess. What dost thou not believe that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us? 

Wallenstein. There is no doubt that there exist such voices. 95 
Yet I would not call them 
Voices of warning that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun. 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 

In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits too 

Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

That which we read of the fourth Henry’s death 
Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 

Of my own future destiny. The Kin g 105 

Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 

Long ere Eavaillac arm’d himself therewith. 

His quiet mind forsook him: the phantasma 

Started him in his Louvre, chased him forth 

Into the open air: like funeral knells ixo 

Sounded that coronation festival; 

And still with boding sense he heai'd the tread 
Of those feet that ev’n then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris. 

Countess. And to thee 

The voice within thy soul bodes nothing? 

Wallenstein. Nothing. 115 

Be wholly tranquil. 

Countess. And another time 

I hastened after thee, and thou ran’st from me 
Through a long suite, through many a spacious hall, 

There seemed no end of it : doors creaked and clapped ; 

I followed panting, but could not o’ertake thee; 120 

When on a sudden did I feel myself 

Grasped from behind — the hand was cold that grasped me 

Twas thou, and thou did’st kiss me, and there seemed 

96 tAew ISOOf 1829. 114 thee J500, 1S28. 1829. 
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A crimson covering to envelop us. 

Wallemtein. That is the crimson tapestry of my chamber. la 
Countess (gazing on him). If it should come to that — if I shoul 
see thee, 

Who standest now before me in the fulness 
Of life — [She falls on his breast and tceep 

Wallensfein, The Emperor’s proclamation weighs upon thee- 
Alphabets wound not — and he finds no hands, i; 

Countess, If he should find them, my resolve is taken — 
I bear about me my support and refuge. [J5r/7 Countes 


Scene II 

Wallenstein, Gordon. 

Wallenstein, All quiet in the town? 

Gordon. The town is quiet. 

Wallenstein. I hear a boisterous music! and the Castle 
Is lighted up. Who are the revellers? 

Crordon, There is a banquet given at the Castle 
To the Count Tertsky, and Field Marshal lUo. 5 

WaUefistein. In honour of the victory. — This tribe 
Can shew their joy in nothing else but feasting. 

[jRings, The Groom of the Chamber enters. 
Unrobe me. I will lay me down to sleep. 

[Wallenstein takes tJte keys fi'om Gordon. 
So we are guarded from all enemies, 

And shut in with sure friends. 

For all must cheat me, or a face like this 

[Fixing his eye on Gordon 

Was ne’er a hypocrite’s mask. 

[The Groom of the Chamber takes off his mantle 
collar and scarf, 

Wallenstein. Take care— what is that? 

Gfvom of the Chamber. The golden chain is snapped in two 
Wallenstein. Well, it has lasted long enough. Here— give it 

[He takes and looks at the chain 

Twas the first present of the Emperor. » 

He hung it round me in the war of Friule. 

He being then Archduke ; and I have worn it 

Till now from habit 

From superstition if you will. Belike, 

It was to be a talisman to me, * 

1 31 should 1300, 1828, 1829. 
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And while I wore it on my neck in faith, 

It was to chain to me all my life long 
The volatile fortune whose first pledge it was. 

Well, be it so ! Henceforward a new fortune 
Must spring up for me ; for the potency 25 

Of this charm is dissolved. 

[Groom of the Chamber retires with the vestments, 
Wallenstein rises^ takes a stride acfvss the room^ and 
stands at last before Gordon in a posture of meditation. 
How the old time returns upon me ! I 
Behold myself once more at Burgau, where 
We two were pages of the Court together. 

We oftentimes disputed : thy intention 30 

Was ever good ; but thou wert wont to play 

The moralist and preacher, and would *st rail at me — 

That I strove after things too high for me, 

Giving my faith to bold unlawful dreams, 

And still extol to me the golden mean. 35 

— Thy wisdom hath been proved a thriftless friend 
To thy own self. See, it has made thee early 
A superannuated man, and (but 
That my munificent stars will intervene) 

Would let thee in some miserable corner 40 

Go out like an untended lamp. 

Gordon, My Prince ! 

With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat, 

And watches from the shore the lofty ship 
Stranded amid the storm. 

Wallenstein, Art thou already 

In harbour then, old man? Well! I am not. 45 

The unconquered spirit drives me o’er life’s billows ; 

My planks still firm, my canvas swelling proudly. 

Hope is my goddess still, and youth my inmate ; 

And while we stand thus front to front almost, 

I might presume to say, that the swift years 50 

Have passed by powerless o’er my unblanched hair. 

[He moves with long strides across the saloon^ and remains 
on the (^osite side over against Gordon. 

Who now persists in calling Fortune false? 

To me she has proved faithful, with fond love 
Took me from out the common ranks of men. 

And like a mother goddess, with strong arm §§ 

Carried me swiftly up the steps of life. 
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Nothing is common in my destiny, 

Nor in the furrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me as ’twere 
One of the undistinguishable many? 

True in this present moment I appear 
Fallen low indeed ; but I shall rise again. 

The high flood will soon follow on this ebb ; 

The fountain of my fortune, which now stops 
Repressed and bound by some malicious star, 

Will soon in joy play forth from all its pipes. 

Gordon. And yet remember I the good old proverb, 

‘ Let the night come before we praise the day.* 

I would be slow from long-continued fortune 
To gather hope : for hope is the companion 
Given to the unforhinate by pitying Heaven. 

Fear hovers round the head of prosperous men, 

For still unsteady are the scales of fate. 

Wallenstein (smiling). I hear the very Gordon that of ol 
Was wont to preach to me, now once more preaching ; 7 

I know well, that all sublunary things 
Ai-e still the vassals of vicissitude. 

The unpropitious gods demand their tribute. 

This long ago the ancient Pagans knew: 

And therefore of their own accord they offered S 

To themselves injuries, so to atone 
The jealousy of their divinities: 

And human sacrifices bled to Typhon. 

^Aflcr a pause, serious, and in a tnore subdued manne 

I too have sacrific’d to him — For me 

There fell the dearest friend, and through my fault J 

He fell! No joy from favourable fortune 
Can over weigh the anguish of this stroke. 

The envy of my destiny is glutted : 

Life pays for life. On his pure head the lightnmg 
Was drawn off which would else have shattered me. 


Scene III 
To these enter Sent. 

Wallenstein. Is not that Seni? and beside hiin»lf, 

If one may trust his looks ! What brings thee hither . 

At this late hour, Baptists? 

Seni. Terror, Duke! 
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On thy account. 

WaUenstein. What now ? 

SenL Flee ere the day-break ! 

Trust not thy pereon to the Swedes ! 

Wallenstein, What now 5 

Is in thy thoughts? 

Sent (with loudei' voice). Trust not thy person to these Swedes. 
Wallenstein, What is it then? 

Seni (still more urgently), O wait not the arrival of these 
Swedes ! 

An evil near at hand is threatening thee 

From false friends. All the signs stand full of horror! 10 

Near, near at hand the net-work of perdition — 

Yea, even now ’tis being cast around thee ! 

Wallenstein, Baptists, thou art dreaming I — Fear befools thee. 
Seni, Believe not that an empty fear deludes me. 

Come, read it in the planetary aspects; 15 

Bead it thyself, that ruin threatens thee 
From false friends! 

Wallenstein, From the falseness of my friends 

Has risen the whole of my unprosperous fortunes. 

The warning should have come before! At present 
I need no revelation from the stars ao 

To know that. 

Seni, Come and see ! trust thine own eyes ! 

A fearful sign stands in the house of life ; 

An enemy, a fiend lurks close behind 
The mdiance of thy planet — O be warned ! 

Deliver not thyself up to these heathens 3^ 

To wage a war against our holy church. 

WaUenstein {laughing gently). The oracle rails that way I 
Yes, yes! Now 

I recollect. This junction with the Swedes 
Did never please thee — lay thyself to sleep, 

Baptista! Signs like these I do not fear. 30 

Gordon {who during the whole of this dialogue has shewn marks 
of extreme agitation, and now turns to Wallemtein), My 
Duke and General ! May I daie presume ? 

WaUenstein, Speak freely. 

Got'don, What if ’twere no mere creation 

Of fear, if God’s high providence vouchsafd 
To interpose its aid for your deliverance. 

And made that mouth its organ. 

3 F 
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Wallenstein, Ye’re both feverish! 

How can mishap come to me from the Swedes? 

They sought this junction with me — ’tis their interest. 
Gordon {tvith difficulty suppressing his emotion). But what 
the arrival of these Swedes — 

What if this were the very thing that winged 
The ruin that is flying to your temples? 

[Flings hbnself at hisj 

There is yet time, my Prince. 

Scni, 0 heai* him ! hear him ! 

Gordon (rises). The Rliinegi-ave’s still far off. Give but 
ordera, 

This citadel shall close its gates upon him. 

If then he will besiege us, let him try it. 

But this I say ; he’ll And his own destruction 
With his whole force before these ramparts, sooner 
Than weary down the valour of our spirit. 

He shall experience what a band of heroes, 

Inspirited by an heroic leader, 

Is able to perform. And if indeed 5 

It be thy serious wish to make amends 
For that which thou hast done amiss, — this, this 
Will touch and reconcile the Emperor, 

Who gladly turns his heart to thoughts of mercy, 

And Friedland, who returns repentant to him, i 

Will stand yet higher in his Emperor’s favour. 

Than e’er he stood when he had never fallen. 

Wallenstein (cofitcmffiates him with surprise, remains siki 
atchile, betraying strong emotion), Gordon—your zeal an 
fervour lead you far. 

Well, well— an old friend has a privilege. 

Blood, Gordon, has been flowing. Never, never < 

Can the Emperor pardon me: and if he could. 

Yet I— I ne’er could let myself be pardoned. 

Had I foreknown what now has taken place, 

That he, my dearest friend, would fall for me, 

My first death-offering : and had the heart 
Spoken to me, as now it has done— Gordon, 

It may be, I might have bethought myself. 

It may be too, I might not Might or might not. 

Is now an idle question. All too seriously 
Has it begun to end in nothing, Gordon! 

51 amends] amend JSOO, 2H2S, 1829, 
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Let it then have its course. [Sleppint/ to the window- 

All dark and silent — at the castle too 

All is now hushed — Light me, Chamberlain ! 

[The Groom of the Chamber, who had entered during 
the last dialogue, and had been standing at a distance 
and listening to it with visible expressions of the deep- 
est interest, advances in extreme agitation, and throws 
himself at the Duke’s / ect. 

And thou too! But I know why thou dost wish 
My reconcilement with the Emperor. 75 

Poor man ! he hath a small estate in Carnthen, 

And fears it will be forfeited because 
He’s in my service. Am I then so poor, 

That I no longer can indemnify 

My servants? Well! To no one I employ 80 

Means of compulsion. If ’tis thy belief 

That fortune has fled from me, go! Forsake me. 

This night for the last time mayst thou unrobe me. 

And then go over to thy Emperor. 

Gordon, good night! I think to make a long 85 

Sleep of it : for the struggle and the turmoil 

Of this last day or two were great. May’t please you ! 

Take care that they awake me not too early. 

Wallenstein, the Groom of the Chamber light- 
ing him. Seni follows. Gordon remains on the 
darkened stage, following tlte Duke trith his eye, till 
he disappears at the farther end of the gallery : then 
by his gestures the old man expresses the depth of his 
anguish, and stands leaning against a pillar. 


OCENE IV 


Gordon, Bxni^ER {at first behind the scenes). 

Butler {not yet come into view of the stage). Here stand in 
silence till I give the signal. 

Gordon {starts up). 'Tis he, he has already brought the 
murderers. 

“ profound sloop. 

ShaU I call up the house? Alarm the guards? c 

Butler {Appears, but scarcely on the stage). A light gleams 
hither from the corridor. 

It leads directly to the Duke’s bedchamber. 

87 were] was iSOO, 182S, 1829. 
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Gordoi. But then I hrenk my oath to the Emperor; 
If he escape and strengthen the enemy. 

Do I not hereby call down on my head 
All the dread consequences? 

Buthr [sieppmn forward). Hark I Who speaks thert 
Gordoyi. ’Tis better, I resign it to the hands 
Of providence. For what am I, that I 
Should take upon myself so great a deed? 

I have not murdered him, if he be murdered ; 

But all his rescue were my act and deed : 

Mine— and whatever be the consequences. . 


I must sustain them. 

Bunrr (advances). I should know that voice, 

Gordon. Butler ! 

Butler. Tis Gordon. What do you want h 

Was it so late then, when the Duke dismissed you? 
Gordon. Your hand bound up and in a scarf? 

Butler. ‘Tis wouv 

That Illo fought as he was frantic, till 
At last we threw him on the ground. 

Gordon. • 

Butler. Is he in bed? 

Gordon. Ah, Butler ! 

Buner. Is he? speak. 

Gordon. He shall not perish! Not through you! 


Heaven 

Kefuses your arm. See — ’tis wounded ! 

Butler. There is no need of my arm. 

Gordon. most guilt; 

Have perished, and enough is given to justice. 

\ Hie Groom of the Chamber adrance^/roiii the gc 
with his finger on his mouth, commanding silent 
Gordon. He sleeps ! 0 murder not the holy sleep ! 

Butler. No! he shall die awake. 6 

Gordon. Hi® still cleaves 

To earthly things: he’s not prepared to step 
Into the presence of his God I 

Butler (going). Go'i ’s niercifuK 

Gordon (holds him). Grant him but this night s respite 
Butler (hun-ging on The next mo 

X 3 that / ISOr, ISSS, ISSO. 15 / 2SOO, 1S2S. 1^29. 16 

,S 2 S 1 S 29 17 -V<'n« ^900, ISSS. 1S29. >9 

.3 Gordon (shrMero.g). Both dead? iSOO, 19?S. 1S29. =5 

26 yr.uy mo. 1S2S ISOO, 25.5. 25,, 
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May ruin all. 

Gordon {fiolds him still). One hour ! 

Butler, Unhold me ! What 

Can that short respite profit him? 

Gordon, O — Time 35 

Works miracles. In one hour many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out ; and quick as they, 

Thought follows thought within the human soul. 

Only one hour! Your heart may change its purpose, 

His heart may change its purpose — some new tidings 40 

May come; some fortunate event, decisive, 

May fall from Heaven and rescue him. O what 
May not one hour achieve ! 

Butler, You but remind me, 

How precious eveiy minute is ! 

{He stamps on the floor,) 

Scene V 

To time entet' Macdonald and Devereux, ivith the Halberdiers. 

Gordon (throwing himself hetween him and them). No, monster ! 
First over my dead body thou shalt tread. 

“I will not live to see the accursed deed ! 

Butler {forcing him out of the way). Weak-heai*ted dotard ! 

[^Tmmpeis are heard in the distance, 
Beicereux and Macdonald, Hark ! The Swedish trumpets ! 
The Swedes before the ramparts ! Let us liasten ! 5 

Gordon (rushes out), O, God of Mercy ! 

Butler (calling after him). Governor, to your post ! 

Groom of the Chamber (hurries in). Who dares make larum 
here ? Hush ! The Duke sleeps. 

Devereux (with loud luirsh voice), Fiiend, it is time now to 
make larum. 

Groom of the Chamber, Help ! 

Murder ! 

Butler, Down with him! 

Groom of the Chamber (run through the body by Devereux^ falls 
at the entrance of the gaUetg), Jesus Maria ! 

Butler, Burst the doors open ! 10 

[They rush over the body into the gaRery — two doors are 
heard to crash one after the other — Voices deadened 
by the dietance--Clash of arms— then aU at once a 
profound silence, 

39 Your ISOOi 1S29, 


40 His iSOO, 1828 j 1820 , 
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Scene VI 

Countess Tcfishj (with a light). Her bed-chamber is em] 
she herself 

Is no where to be found ! The Neubrunn too, 

Who watched by her, is missing. If she should 
Be flown— But whither flown? We must call up 
Evei*y soul in the house. How will the Duke 
Bear up against these worst bad tidings? 0 
If that my husband now were but returned 
Home from the banquet : Hark ! I wonder whether 
The Duke is still awake! I thought I heard 
Voices and tread of feet here ! I will go 
And listen at the door. Hark! What is that? 

’Tis hastening up the steps! 


Scene VII 
Countess, Gordon. 

Gordon (rushes in out of breath), 'Tis a mistake, 

’Tis not the Swedes— Ye must proceed no further— 
Butler ! 0 God ! Where is he ? 

[Tlien obsm ing the Count] 
Countess ! Say 

Countess. You are come then from the castle? Where’s 
husband? 

Gordon. Your husband ! — Ask not ! To the Duke 
^ . Not 

Countess. 

You have discovered to me - 

Gordon. On this moment 

Does the world hang. For God’s sake! to the DiAe. 
While we are speaking 

Countess. Why, he is at the castle with my husband. 

[Butler comes from the gal 

Gordon. ’Twas a mistake— ’Tis not the Swedes it is 
The Imperialist’s Lieutenant-General 
TTaa sent me hither, will be here himself 
Instantly.— You must not proceed. 

Hutlcr. He comes 

Before 5 Girdon i,«n on agony of affright). 1800, 1838, 1830. 
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Too late. [Gordon dashes hiniself against the ivall, 

Gordon. 0 God of mercy! 

Countess. What too late? 

Who will be here himself? Octavio 15 

In Egra? Treason! Treason! Where’s the Duke? 

rushes to the gallery. 


Scene VII I 

Servants run across the stage full of terror. The whole Scene must 
he spoken entirely ivithout pauses. 

Seni (JrofH the gallery). 0 bloody frightful deed ! 

Countess. What is it, Seni? 

Page (from the gallery). O piteous sight ! 

[Other Servants hasten in with torches. 
Chuntess. What is it? For God’s sake! 

Sefti. And do you ask ? 

Within the Duke lies murder’d — and your husband 
Assassinated at the Castle. [The Countess stafids motionless. 
Female Servant (rushing across the stage). Help ! Help ! the 
Duchess ! ^ 

Burgomaster (enters). What mean these confused 
Loud cries, that wake the sleepei^ of this house? 

Gordon. Your house is cursed to all eternity. 

In your house doth the Duke lie murdered! 

Burgomaster' (r-ushing out). Heaven forbid ! 

First Servant. Fly ! fly ! they murder us all ! 

Second Servant (carrying silvo' ]^te). That way ! The lower 10 
Passages are blocked up. 

Voice (from hediind the Scene). Make room for the Lieutenant- 
General ! 

[At these words the Countess starts from her stupor^ 
collects herself and retires suddenly. 

Voice {from behind the Scene). Keep back the people ! Guard 
the door. 


Scene VIII. 3 you 1800 , 1828 , 1829 . 
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Scene IX 

To these enters Octavio Piccolomini inth uU his train. At the sa\ 
lime Devekeux and Macdonald enter from out the Corric 
with the Halberdiei-s. Wallenstein’s dead body is earn 
over the haeJe xmrt of the stage, icrapped in a piece of crlms 
tapestry, 

Octavio {entering abruptly). It must not be ! It is not possibi 
Butler ! Gordon ! 

I’ll not believe it. Say no ! 

[Gordon without ansuerhig points with his hand to the bi 
0/ Wallenstein as if is carried over the bade of 
stage, Octavio holes that icay, and stands m 
pmcered with horror, 

JOevereitx (to Butler), Here is the golden fleece — the Dul 
sword — 

Macdonald, Is it your order — 

Butler (pointing to Octavio). Here stands he who now 
Hath the sole power to issue ordei-s. 

[Devereux and Macdonald retire with marls of obek 
ance. One drops away qftet* the other, till onl 
Butler, Octavio, and Gordon remain on the stagi 
Ockn-io {ftiniiitg U> Butler). Was that my purpose, Butlei 
when we parted? 

O God of Justice! 

To thee I lift my hand ! I am not guilty 
Of this foul deed. 

Butler, Your hand is pui’e. You have 2 

Availed youi*self of mine. 

Octavio, Mei-ciless man! 

Thus to abuse the orders of thy Lord-- 

And stain thy Emperor’s holy name with murder, 

With bloody, most accursed assassination ! 

Butler, I’ve but fulfilled the Emperor’s own sentence. 
Octavio, O curse of Kings, 

Infusing a dread life into their words, 

And linking to the sudden transient thought 
The unchangeable irrevocable deed. 

Was there necessity for such an eager 
Despatch ? Could’st thou not grant the merciful 

10 hand ISOO , ISZ ' O . Before 15 BnUet ' ( calmly ,, ISOO , 1 S 2 S , IS 20 , 
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A time for mercy? Time is man’s good Angel 
To leave no interval between the sentence, 

And the fulfilment of it, doth beseem 
God only, the immutable! 

BuU^. For what 25 

Kail you against me? What is my offence? 

The Empii-e from a fearful enemy 
Have I delivered, and expect leward. 

The single difference betwixt you and me 

Is this : you placed the arrow in the bow ; 30 

I pulled the string. You sowed blood, and yet stand 

Astonished that blood is come up. I always 

Knew what I did, and thei’efoi’e no result 

Hath power to frighten or surprise my spirit. 

Have you aught else to order? — for this instant 35 

I make my best speed to Vienna ; place 
My bleeding sword befoi-e my Emperor’s throne, 

And hope to gain the applause which undelaying 

And punctual obedience may demand 39 

From a just judge. [Exit Butlek. 


Scene X 

To these enter the Countess Tektskv, pale and disordered Her 
utterance is slow and feehle, and unimpassioned. 

Octavio (meeting her). O Countess Tertsky ! These ai’e the results 
Of luckless unblest deeds. 

Countess. They are the fruits 

Of your contrivances. The Duke is dead, 

My husband too is dead, the Duchess struggles 

In the pangs of death, my niece has disappeared. 5 

This house of splendour, and of princely glory. 

Doth now stand desolated: the affrighted seiwants 
Rush forth through all its doors. I am the last 
Therein ; I shut it up, and hei^ deliver 
The keys. 

Octavio. 0 Countess ! my house too is desolate. 10 

Countess, Who next is to be murdered? Who is next 
To be maltreated ? Lo ! The Duke is dead. 

The Emperor’s vengeance may be pacified ! 

Spaie the old servants; let not their fidelity 

10 Octavio {with a deep anguish), O Countess ! 1800, 182S, 1820. 
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[act V 


Be imputed to the faithful as a crime — 15 

The evil destiny sui*prised my brother 

Too suddenly ; he could not think on them. 

Octavio, Speak not of vengeance ! Speak not of maltreat- 
ment ! 

The Emperor is appeased ; the heavy fault 

Hath heavily been expiated — nothing ao 

Descended from the father to the daughter. 

Except his glory and his services. 

The Empress honours your advei*sity, 

Takes pai*t in your afflictions, opens to you 

Her motherly arms ! Therefoi^ no fai*ther fears ! a 5 

Yield youi*self up in liope and confidence 

To the Imperial Grace ! 

Countess, To the giace and mercy of a gieater Master 
Do I yield up myself. Where shall the body 
Of the Duke have its place of final rest? 30 

In the Chartreuse, which he himself did found. 

At Gitschin rests the Countess Wallenstein ; 

And by her side, to whom he was indebted 

For his firet fortunes, gretefully he wished 

He might sometime repose in death ! O let him 35 

Be buried there. And likewise, for my husband’s 

Remains, 1 ask the like gi*ace. The Emperor 

Is now propnetor of all our castles. 

This sure may well be granted us — one sepulchre 
Beside the sepulchres of our forefathers! 4 ® 

Octavio, Countess, you tremble, you turn pale ! 

Countess, You think 

More worthily of me, than to believe 
I would survive the downfall of my house. 

We did not hold ourselves too mean to grasp 

After a monarch’s crown — the crown did fate 45 

Deny, but not the feeling and the spirit 

That to the crown belong! We deem a 

Courageous death more wortliy of our free station 

Than a dishonoured life. — I Imve taken poison. 

Octavio. Help ! Help ! Support her ! 

Cof4ntc.<is, Nay, it is too late. 50 


a 7 her cjfc raised to h<urcn), 2600, 18S8, J8J9. 41 CommUss 

{rtoasetfMet aU her jMJtoers, and s^ks with energy and dignity). You think J8W, 
IS2S. 1829. 
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In a few moments is my fate accomplished. 

\Exit Countess. 

Gordon, 0 house of deatli and horrors ! 

[An officer enters, and brings a letter with the great seal. 

Gordon (steps forward and meets him). What is this? 

It is the Imperial Seal. 

[He reads the Address, and delivers the letter to Octavio 
with a hole of reproach, and with an emphasis on the 
%vord. 

To the Prince Piccolomini. 

[Octavio, tvith his whole frame expressive of sudden 
anguish, raises his eyes to heaven, 

(The curtain drops,) 


The following mistranslations, Avhich were noted in the Westminster 
lievieio, Art, 3, July 1850, are recorded in the Notes affixed to 77ie Dramatic 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1852, pp. 426-7. 

THE PICCOLOMINI. 

Act I, Scene 2, line 106. ‘ Der Posten ^ is rendered ‘ travelling>bills ’ 

instead of an * item ’ or ‘ article in an account 

Act I, Scene 4, line 27, * Gesclimeidig * is rendered * hammered out * 

instead of ^ pliant *. 

Act I, Scene 8, line 28. ‘ Das holde Kind ’ is rendered ‘ The voice of 

my child ' instead of ‘The charming child'. 

Act I, Scene 9, line 18. * Jagdzug' is rendered ‘ hunting dress’ instead 
of ‘ hunting stud 

Act II, Scene 7, lino 9. * Was denn ? ' is rendered ‘ What then ? * instead 
of ‘What?* 

Act II, Scene 12, lines 94, 95. ‘1st unser Glaub’ eine Kanzel und 
Altar ’ is rendered ‘ Our faith hangs upon the pulpit and altar’ instead of 
Ms without pulpit and altar’. 

Act II, Scene 12, line 104. ‘ Taboriten ’ is rendered ‘ minstrels ’ instead 

of ‘a brancli of the Hussites [Pointed out by Ferd. Freiligrath, Atkenasum, 
Aug. 31, 1861.] 

Act IV, Scene 7, line 103. ‘ Losung’ is rendered ^redemption* instead 
of ‘ watchword *. 

THE DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN. 

Act II, Scene 6, Note, * Verstecktesten ’ is lendered ‘most spotted* 
instead of ‘ most secret *. 
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REMORSE’ 

PREFACE 

This Tragedy was written in the summer and autumn of the 
year 1797 ; at Nether Stowey, in the county of Somerset. By 
whose recommendation, and of the manner in which both the 
Play and the Author were treated by the Eecommender, let me 
be permitted to relate: that I knew of its having been received 
only by a third person ; that I could procure neither answer 
nor the manuscript ; and that but for an accident I should have 
had no copy of the Work itself. That such treatment would 
damp a young man’s exertions may be easily conceived : there 
was no need of after-misrepresentation and calumny, as an 
additional sedative. 

* [As an amusing anecdote, and in the wish to prepare future 
Authors, as young as 1 then was and as ignorant of the world, 
of ^ the treatment they may meet with, I will add, that the 
Person * w^ho by a twice conveyed recommendation (in the year 
1797) had urged me to write a Tragedy®: who on my own 
objection that I was utterly ignorant of all Stage-tactics had 
promised that he would himself make the necessary alterations, 
if the Piece should be at all representable ; who together with 
the copy of the Play (hastened by his means so as to prevent 
the full developement ® of the characters) received a letter from 
the Author to this purport, ‘ that conscious of his inexperience, he 
had cherished no ejjpectations, and should therefore feel no dis- 
appointment frofn the rejection of the Flay ; hut tluit if beyond his 

liopes Mr. found in it any capability of being adapted to the 

Stage, it was delivered to him as if it had bccfi his own Manuscr^t, 
to add, omit, or edtef', as he saw occasion ; and that (if it were 
rejected) the Author tcould deetn himself amply remunerated by the 

addition to his Experience, which he should receive, if Mr, 

tcould point our to him the nature of its unfitness for public 

* Preface, Prologue, and Epilogue do not appear in the 1834 edition. 

i The long passage here placed within square brackets f 3 appc<uredin 
the first edition only. * of] f^^r MS. J\. i^For MS, R see p, 819.) 

♦ Richard Brinsley Sheridan. "" Tragedy for his theatre MS. R. 

♦ I need not say to Authors, that as to the essenlials of a Poem, little 
can bo superinduced without dissonance, after the first warmth of con- 
ception and composition. [Note by S, T, C,, first edition.] 

^ would condescend to point out MS. R. 
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scntation '; — that this very Person returned’ me no answer, ancP, 
spite of repeated applications, retained my Manuscript when I 
was not conscious of any other Copy being in existence (my 
duplicate having been destroyed by an accident) ; that he 
suffered this Manuscript to wander about the Town from his 
house, so that but ten days ago I saw * the song in the third 
Act printed and set to music, without my name, by Mr. Carnaby, 
in the year 1802 ; likewise that the same person asserted^ (as 
I have been assured) that the Play was rejected, because I 
would not submit to the alteration of one ludici'ous line ; and 
finally® in the year 1806 amused and delighted (as who was ever 
in his company, if I may trust the universal report, without 
being amused and delighted ?) a large company at the house of 
a highly respectable Member of Parliament, with the ridicule 
of the*^ Tragedy, as ‘a fair specimen^ of the lohole of which he 
adduced a line : 

‘ Ihrip ! I drip ! there *s notfiing here but dripping,* 

In the original copy of the Play, in the first Scene of the 
fourth Act, Isidore had commenced his Soliloquy in the Cavern 
with the words : 

‘ Drip ! drip ! a ceaseless sound of water-drops,’ ^ * 

^ not only returned MS. R, ® and] not only MS. R. 

* that he] not only MS. R. ^ I for the first time saw MS. R. 

* likewise . . . assured] not only asserted MS. R. 

^ but finally (and it is this last fact alone, which was malice for which 
no excuse of indolence self-made is adduced which deteimined me to refer 
to what I had already forgiven and almost foi^otten) in the year 1806 MS. R. 

^ the] this MS. R. 

* (Private.) Had the Piece been really silly (and I have proof positive 
that Sheridan did not think it so) yet 10 years afterwards to have 
committed a breach of confidence in order to injure the otherwise . . . 
that on the ground of an indiscretion into which he had himself seduced 
the writer, and the writer, too, a man whose reputation was his Bread — 
a man who had devoted the firstlings of his talents to the celebration of 
Sheridan’s genius^and who after he met treatment not only never 
spoke unkindly or resentfully of it, but actually was zealous and frequent 
in defending and praising his pubUc principles of conduct in the Momirtg 
Post — and all this in the presence of men of Rank previously disposed to 
think highly ... I am sure you will not be surprised that this did 
provoke me, and that it justifies to my heart the detail here printed. 

S. T. COLEBIOOE. 

P.S. — I never spoke severely of R. B. S. but once and then I confess, 
I did say that Sheridan was Sheridan. MS. R. 

® The fourth act of the play in its original shape, and, presumably, as sent 
to Sheridan, opened with the following lines : — 

‘Drip ! drip ! drip ! drip ! — in such a place as this 
It has nothing else to do but drip ! drip ! drip ! 

I wish it had not dripp’d upon my torch.’ 
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as far as I can at present recollect: for on the possible ludicrous 
association being pointed out to me, I instantly and thankfully 
struck out the line. And as to my obstinate tenacity ^ not only 
my old acquaintance, but (I dare boldly aver) both the Managers 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and every Actor and Actress, whom I 
have recently met in the Green Room, will repel the accusation: 
perhaps not without surprise.] 

I thought it right to record these circumstances ; ^ but I turn 
gladly and with sincere gratitude to the converse. In the close 
of last year I was advised to present the Tragedy once more to 
the Theati*e. Accordingly having altered the names, I ven- 
tured to address a letter to Mr. Whitbread, requesting informa- 
tion as to whom I was to present my Tragedy. My Letter was 
instantly and most kindly answered, and I have now nothing 
to tell but a Tale of Thanks. I should scarce know where to 
begin, if the goodness of the Manager, Mr. Arnold, had not 
called for my fii’st acknowledgements. Not merely as an acting 
P/(iy,but as a dramatic Pom, the ‘Remorse* has been importantly 
and manifoldly benefited by his suggestions. I can with sever- 
est truth say, that every hint he gave me was the ground of 
some improvement. In the next place it is my duty to mention 
Mr. Raymond, the Stage Manager. Had the ‘ Remorse ' been 
his own Play — nay, that is saying too little — had I been his 
brother, or his dearest friend, he could not have felt or exerted 
himself more zealously. 

As the Piece is now acting, it may be thought presumptuous 
in me to speak of the Actors ; yet how can I abstain, feeling, 
as I do, Mrs. Glover’s * powerful assistance, and knowing the 
circumstances ^ under which she consented to act Alhadra ? A 
time will come, when without painfully oppressing her feelings, 
I may speak of this more fully. To Miss Smith I have an equal, 

111 MS. Ill the opening lines arc erased and the fourth Act opens thus : — 
This cf useless di-eary sound of | 

I would they had not fallen upon my Torch ! 

After the lapse of sixteen yeai-s Coleridge may have confu^d the 
corrected version with the original. Theix* is no MS. authority for the 
line as quoted in the Preface. 

' * This circumstance.’ Second edition. 

2 The caste was as follows : — Marqvis Valdez^ Mr. Pope ; Don Ahar, 
Mr. Elliston ; Don Ordonio, Mr. Rae ; Monnerfm, Mr. Powell ; Zulimez, 
Mr. Crooke ; Isidore^ Mr. De Camp ; yoomi, Mr. Wallack ; Donna Teresa, 
Miss Smith ; Alhadra, Mrs. Glover. 

3 Mrs. O.’s elde.st child was buried on the Thursday— two others were 
ill. and one, with croup given over tho* it has since recovered) and spite 
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preface] 

though different acknowledgement to make, namely, for her 
acceptance of a character not fully developed, and quite in- 
adequate to her extraordinary powers. She enlivened and 
supported many passages, which (though not perhaps wholly 
uninteresting in the closet) would but for her have hung heavy 
on the ears of a Theatrical Audience. And in speaking the 
Epilogue, a composition which (I fear) my hurry will hardly 
excuse, and which, as unworthy of her name, is here [1828, 1829, 
1834] omitted, she made a sacrifice, which only her established 
character with all judges of Tragic action, could have rendered 
compatible with her duty to herself. To Mr. De Camp’s judge- 
ment and full conception of Isidore ; to Mr. Pope’s accurate 
representation of the partial, yet honourable Father ; to 
Mr. Elliston’s energy in the character of Alvar, and who in 
more than one instance gave it beauties and striking points, 
which not only delighted but surprised me ; and to Mr. Rae*, 
to whose zeal, and unwearied study of his part, I am not less 
indebted as a Man^ than to his impassioned realization of 

Ordonio, as an Author] to these, and .to all concerned with 

the bringing out of the Play, I can address but one word — 
Thanks ! — but that word is uttered sincerely ! and to persons 
constantly before the eye of the Public, a public acknowledge- 
ment becomes appropriate, and a duty. 

I defer all answers to the different criticisms on the Piece to 
an Essay, which I am about to publish immediately, on 
Dramatic Poetry, relatively to the present State of the Metro- 
politan Theatres. 

From the necessity of hastening the Publication I was obliged 
to send the Manuscript intended for the Stage : which is the 
sole cause of the number of directions printed in italics. 

S. T. Coleridge. 


of her s, the physician’s and my most passionate remonstrances, she was 
forced to act Alhadra on the Saturday ! I ! 

Mrs. Glover (I do not much like her, in some respects) was duped 
into a man iage with a worthless Sharper, who passed himself off on her as 
a man of rank and fortune and who now lives and feeds himself and his 
vices on her salaiy-and hence all her affections flow in the channel of 
her maternal feelings. She is a passionately fond mother, and to act 
Alhadra on the Saturday after the Thursday’s Burial ! MS H ('For 
MS, B see p. 819.) " • • v 

' P^r Rae ! a good man as Friend, Husband, Father. He did his best ! 
but his person is so insignificant, tho’ a handsome man off the stage— 
and, worse than that, the thinness and an insufficiency of his voice— yet 
Ordonio has done him service. MS. H, 
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BY C. LAMB 

SpoJceti hy Mr. Carr 

There are, I am told, who sharply criticise 
Our modern theatres’ unwieldy size. 

We players shall scarce plead guilty to that charge, 

Wlio think a house can never be too large : 

Griev’d when a rant, that ’s worth a nation’s ear, i 

Shakes some prescrib’d Lyceum's petty sphere ; 

And pleased to mark the grin from space to space 
Spi'ead epidemic o’er a town’s broad face. — 

O might old Betterton or Booth return 

To view our structures from their silent um, i 

Could Quin come stalking from Elysian glades, 

Or Garrick get a day-rule from the shades — 

Whei-e now, perhaps, in mirth which Spirits approve, 

He imitates the ways of men above, 

And apes the actions of our upper coast, 15 

As in his days of flesh he play’d the ghost: — 

How might they bless our ampler scope to please, 

And hate their own old shrunk up audiences. — 

Their houses yet were palaces to those. 

Which Ben and Fletcher for their triumphs chose. ao 

Shakspeare, who wish’d a kingdom for a stage. 

Like giant i^>ent in disproportion’d cage, 

Mourn d his contracted strengths and crippled rage. 

He who could tame his vast ambition down 

To please some scatter’d gleanings of a town, a 5 

And, if some hundred auditors supplied 

Their raeagri- meed of claps, was satisfied, 

How had he felt, when that dread curse of Lear’s 
Had burst tremendous 011 a thousand ears. 

While deep-struck wonder from applauding bands 30 

Return’d the tribute of as many hands! 

Rude were his guests ; he never made his bow 
To such an audience as salutes us now. 

He lack’d the balm of labour, female praise. 

Few Indies in his time frequented plays, 35 

. A .ddr<~«-which poor Charles was restless to Iwre 

1 med him with an Epil.««e of the same calibre with bis **"• 

I thought it would bo going a little too far to pnbliah inlno. MS. u. 
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Or came to see a youth with awkward art 
And shrill sharp pipe burlesque the woman’s part. 

The very use, since so essential grown, 

Of painted scenes, was to his stage unknown. 

The air-blest castle, round whose wholesome crest, 40 

The martlet, guest of summer, chose her nest — 

The forest walks of Ajrden’s fair domain. 

Where Jaques fed his solitary vein — 

No pencil’s aid as yet had dared supply, 

Seen only by the intellectual eye. 45 

Those scenic helps, denied to Shakspeare s page. 

Our Author owes to a more liberal age. 

Nor pomp nor circumstance are wanting here ; 

’Tis for himself alone that he must fear. 

Yet shall remembrance cherish the just pride, 50 

That (be the laurel granted or denied) 

He first essay’d in this distinguished fane, 

Severer muses and a tragic strain. 


EPILOGUE 

Written by the Author^ and sjpoken by Miss Smith in the 
character of Teresa. 

[As printed In The Morning Chronicle, Jau. 28, 1813.] 

Oh! the procrastinating idle rogue. 

The Poet has just sent his Epilogue ; 

Ay, ’tis just like him!— and the hand! 

\^Poriny over the mamiscripL 
The stick! 

I could as soon decipher Arabic! 

But, hark! my wizard’s own poetic elf 5 

Bids me take courage, and make one myself! 

An heiress, and with sighing swains in plenty 
From blooming nineteen to full-blown five-and-twenty. 

Life beating high, and youth upon the wing, 

‘A six years’ absence was a heavy thing!’ lo 

Heavy !— nay, let ’s describe things as they are. 

With sense and nature ’twas at open war — 

Mere affectation to be singular. 

Yet ere you overflow in condemnation. 

Think first of poor Teresa’s education ; 15 

’Mid mountains wUd, near billow-beaten rocks, 
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Where sea-gales play’d with her dishevel’d locks, 

Bred in the spot wliere first to light she sprung, 

With no Academies for ladies young — 

Academies — (sweet phrase !) that well may claim ai 

From Plato’s sacred grove th’ appropriate name! 

No morning visits, no sweet waltzing dances — 

And then for reading— what but huge romances, 

With as stiff morals, leaving earth behind ’em, 

As the brass-clasp’d, brass-corner’d boards that bind ’em. a 
Knights, chaste as brave, who strange adventures seek, 

And faithful loves of ladies, fair as meek; 

Or saintly hermits’ wonder-i*aising acts, 

Instead of— novels founded upon facts! 

Which, decently immoral, have the art 3 

To spare the blush, and undersap the heart! 

Oh, think of these, and hundreds woise than these. 

Dire disimproving disadvantages, 

And grounds for pity, not for blame, you’ll see, 

E’en in Teresa’s six years’ constancy. 35 

[^Looking at tlie fnanuscrijtt. 

But stop ! what ’s this ? — Our Poet bids me say, 

That he has woo’d your feelings in this Play 
By no too real woes, that make you groan, 

Recalling kindred griefs, perhaps your own, 

Yet with no image compensate the mind, 4® 

Nor leave one joy for memory behind. 

He’d wish no loud laugh, from the sly, shrewd sneer. 

To unsettle from your eyes the quiet tear 
That Pity had brought, and Wisdom would leave there. 
Now calm he w^aits your judgment! (win or miss), 45 

Bv no loud plaudits saved, damn’d by no factious hiss. 

[S.T.C.1 



REMORSE 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS^ 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


1797. 


1813-1834. 


Vklez . = Mab<^uib Valdez, Father to Vie two bntiUcrs, and Dona Teresa's 

Guardian. 

Albebt • - Dob Alvab, t/ie eldest sotu 

OsoRfo . - Dob Oboobio, the youngest son . 

Fbancescu = Monyiedbo, a Dominioan and ItiquisUor. 

Maurice = Zulixbz, the faithful attendant on Alvar, 

Febdibabd = Isidore, a Moresoo ostensibly a Christian. 

Familiars of the Inquisition, 

Naoxi Naoxt. 

Moors, Servants, dc. 

Maria . Do9a Teresa, a» Ot'phan Heiress. 


I = Alhadra, Wife of Isidore. 


Alhadra, xoife 
o/Fsbdinabd, 


Faxiliabs of thb Ikquisition. 

Moors, Sebvahts, Ac. 

Time. Tlte reign of Philip II., just at Uie close of the ctvil tears 
against the Moors, and during the heat of the persecution which 
fnged against them, shorty after the edict whicti forbade the 
wearing of Moresco apparel under pain of death. 

‘ Remorse, a recast of Osorio, was first played at Drury Lane Theatre, 
January 23, 1818, and had a run of twenty nights. It was first published 
as a pamphlet of seventy-two pages in 1818, and ran through three 
editions. The Second Edition, which numbered seventy-eight pages, was 
enlarged by an Appendix consisting of a passnge which formed part of 
Act rV, Scene 2 of Osorio, and had been published in the Lyrical Ballads 
(1798, 1800, 1802, and 1805) as a separate poem entitled ‘The Foster- 
Mother's Tale' {vide ante, pp. 182-4, 671-4), and of a second passage 
numbering twenty-eight lines, which was afterwards printed as a 
footnote to Remorse, Act II, Scene 2, lino 42 (wV/c post, p. 842) ‘ You are 
a painter, Ac.’ The Third Edition was a reissue of tlie Second. In the 
Athenamm, April 1, 1896, J. D. Campbell points out that there were thrAA 
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ACT I 
Scene I 

The Sea Shore on the Coast of Granada. 

Don Alvak, tempt in a Boat doah, and Zulimez (a Moresci 
both as just landed. 

Zulimez. No sound, no face of joy to welcome us! 

Alvar. My faithful Zulimez, for one brief moment 
Let me forget my anguish and their crimes. 

If aught on earth demand an unraix’d feeling. 

Tis surely this — after long years of exile. 

To step forth on firm laud, and gazing round us, 

To hail at once our country, and our birth-place. 

Hail, Spain ! Gi-anada, hail ! once more I press 
Thy sands with filial awe, land of my fathers ! 

Zulimez. Then claim your rights in it ! O, revered Don Alvs 
Yet, yet give up your all too gentle pui-pose. 

It is too hazardous! reveal yourself. 

And let the guilty meet the doom of guilt ! 

Alvar. Remember, Zulimez ! I am his brother. 

Injured indeed ! 0 deeply injured ! yet *5 

Ordonio’s brother. 

Zulimez. Nobly-minded Alvar ! 

This sure but gives his guilt a blacker dye. 

Alvar. The more behoves it I should rouse within him 
Remorse! that I should save him from himself. 

Zulimez. Remoi-se is as the heai-t in which it grows: ac 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dew’s 
Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy. 

It is a poison-tree, that piei-ced to the inmost 
Weeps only tears of poison ! 

^liar. 

Dare I hold this, unproved? nor make one effort ai 

To save him ?— Hear me, friend ! I have yet to tell thee. 
That this same life, which he conspired to take. 

Himself once rescued from the aupy flood. 

And at the imminent hazard of his own. 

Add too my oath— j 

Zulimez. You have thnee told already 3 

The years of absence and of seci'ecy, 

19 Kemorsc] Kmobse 1, 2, 3. ISZO- “ Kemorse] K«obi 

Edittofii 1. S. 3. ISZO. 31 years] year EdUtons 1, S, S. 
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To which a forced oath bound you ; if in truth 
A suborned murderer have the power to dictate 
A binding oath — 

Alvotr. My long captivity 

Left me no choice: the very wish too languished 35 

With the fond hope that nursed it ; the sick babe 
Drooped at the bosom of its famished mother. 

But (more than all) Teresa's perfidy ; 

The assassin’s strong assurance, when no interest, 

No motive could have tempted him to falsehood : 40 

In the first pangs of his awaken’d conscience, 

When with abhorrence of his own black purpose 
The murderous weapon, pointed at my breast, 

Fell from his palsied hand — 

Zulimez. Heavy presumption ! 

Alvar, It weighed not with me — Hark ! I will tell thee all ; 
As we passed by, I bade thee mark the base 46 

Of yonder cliff — 

Zv^imez, That rocky seat you mean, 

Shaped by the billows? — 

Alvar, There Teresa met me 

The morning of the day of my departure. 

We were alone: the purple hue of dawn 50 

Fell from the kindling east aslant upon us. 

And blending with the blushes on her cheek. 

Suffused the teai>drops there with rosy light. 

There seemed a glory round us, and Teresa 
The angel of the vision ! ‘ 

Had’st thou seen 55 

How in each motion her most innocent soul 
Beamed forth and brightened, thou thyself would’st tell me. 
Guilt is a thing impossible in her! 

She must be innocent ! 

Zulimez, Proceed, my lord! 

Alvar, A portmit which she had procured by stealth, 60 
(For even then it seems her heart foreboded 

^ May not a man, without breach of the 8th Commandment, take out 
of his left pocket and put into his right? M3. H. [Vide anU, p. 406, To 
WiUiam Words^woiih^ 1. 43.] 

35 wish] msA EdUims I, 2, 3, 1829. 36 hope] Hope Editione 1, 2, S, 

W29. 55 .d/ter vision ! \Then mtli agilalion EdiEotis 1, 2, 3. 56-9 

Compare Destiny of Nations, II. 174-6, p. 137. 59 After Znlimts (loith 

a sigh)j Editions 1, 2, 3 , 1829. 
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Or knew Ordonio’s moody rivalry) 

A portrait of herself with thrilling hand 
She tied around my neck, conjuring me, 

With earnest prayers, that I would keep it sacred 65 

To my own knowledge : nor did she desist, 

Till she had won a solemn promise from me. 

That (save my own) no eye should e’er behold it 
Till my return. Yet this the assassin knew, 

Knew that which none but she could have disclosed. 7 c 
Zulinvez, A damning proof! 

Alvar. My own life wearied me! 

And but for the imperative voice within. 

With mine own hand I had thrown off the burthen. 

That voice, which quelled me, calmed me: and I sought 
The Belgic states : there joined the better cause ; 7 : 

And there too fought as one that courted death ! 

Wounded, I fell among the dead and dying, 

In death-like trance : a long imprisonment followed. 

The fulness of my anguish by degrees 

Waned to a meditative melancholy ; So 

And still the more I mused, my soul became 
More doubtful, more perplexed ; and still Teresa, 

Night after night, she visited my sleep. 

Now as a saintly sufferer, wan and tearful, 

Now as a saint in glory beckoning to me ! 85 

Yes, still as in contempt of proof and reason, 

I cherish the fond faith that she is guiltless! 

Hear then my fix’d resolve: lH linger here 
In the disguise of a Moresco chieftain. — 

The Moorish robes? — 

All, all are in the sea-cave, 90 

Some furlong hence. I bade our mariners 
S^^crete the boat there. 

Aliiir. Above all, the picture 

Of the assassination — 

Zullniez. Be assured 

That it remains uninjured. 

Alvar. Thus disguise<l 

I \vill firat seek to meet Ordonio's — wife! 95 

If possible, alone too. This was her wonted walk, 

And this the hour ; her words, her very looks 
Will acquit her or convict. 

86 Yes] And Kditicn 1. 95 wife] unfe RiUHms h 2, 5, 1SS9. 
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Zulifnez. Will they not know you ? 

AJvar, With your aid, friend, I shall unfeariugly loo 
Trust the disguise ; and as to my complexion, 

My long imprisonment, the scanty food. 

This soar — and toil beneath a burning sun, 

Have done already half the business for us. 

Add too my youth, since last we saw each other. 105 

Manhood has swoln my chest, and taught my voice 
A hoarser note —Besides, they think me dead : 

And what the mind believes impossible, 

The bodily sense is slow to recognize. 

Zidiniez. 'Tis yours, sir, to command, mine to obey. no 
Now to the cave beneath the vaulted rock. 

Where having shaped you to a Moorish chieftain, 

I’ll seek our maiiners ; and in the dusk 
Transport whatever we need to the small dell 
In the Alpujarras — there where Zagri lived. 115 

Alvor. \ know it well: it is the obscurest haunt 
Of all the mountains—' [Both stand listening. 

Voices at a distance ! 

Let us away ! [Exeunt 


Scene II 

Enter Tebesa and Valdez. 

Icresa, I hold Ordonio dear ; he is your son 
And Alvar’s brother. 

Yeddez, Love him for himself. 

Nor make the living wretched for the dead. 

Teresa. I mourn that you should plead in vain, Lord Valdez, 
But heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain x 

Faithful to Alvar, be he dead or living. 

Valdez. Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves, 
And could my heart’s blood give him back to thee 
I would die smiling. But these are idle thoughts ! 

Thy dying father comes upon my soul ,0 

With that same look, with which he gave thee to me ; 

* printed off, I never remembered or, i-ather, never 

^llected that this plirase was taken from Mr. Wordsworth's Poems 
pank God it was not from his MSS. Poems; and at the 2nd Edition 
I was afraid to point it out lest it should appear a trick to introduce his 
name. MS. H. [Coleridge is thinking of a line in The Brothers, ‘ It is the 
loneliest place m all these hills.*] 

^5 since] when Sditi.«s 1 , 2 , 3 , 1829 . ,,3 I’ll] I will EdUions 1 , 2 , 3 , 

1829 , 115 Alpujarras] Alpuzarras Editions 7 , 2, 2, 1829 , 
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I held thee in my arms a powerless babe, 

While thy poor mother with a mute entreaty 
Fixed her faint eyes on mine. Ah not for this. 

That I should let thee feed thy soul with gloom, 15 

And with slow anguish wear away thy life, 

The victim of a useless constancy. 

I must not see thee wretched. 

Teresa, There are woes 

III bartered for the garishness of joy ! 

If it be wretched with an untired eye 2< 

To watch those skiey tints, and this gi'een ocean; 

Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock. 

My hair dishevelled by the pleasant sea breeze, 

To shape sweet visions, and Ih'e o’er again 

All past hours of delight ! If it be wretched a: 

To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there. 

To go through each minutest circumstance 
Of the blest meeting, and to frame adventures 
Most terrible and strange, and hear him tell them ; ’ 

(As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid 30 

Who drest her in her buried lover’s clothes. 

And o’er the .smoi»th spring in the mountain cleft 

Hung with her lute, and played the selfsame tune 

He used to play, and listened to the shadow 

Herself had made)— if this be wretchedness. 35 

And if indeed it be a wretched thing 

To trick out mine own death-bed, and imagine 

That I had died, died just ere his return ! 

Then see him listening to my constancy, 

Or hover round, as he at midnight <>ft 
Sits on my grave and gazes at the moon ; 

Or haply in some more fantastic mood. 

To be in Paradise, and with choice flowers 
Build up a bower where he and I might dwell, 

* [H* re \h\di hack, and *mil« at her wildnrs*. which Teraaa 

noticing, checks her cnlhusiamm, and in a toothing half-playful tone and 
manner, apologixe^ f«r her fancy, by the little tale in the parenthesiA.] 
Fdihcng 2, 3 . I»S9, 

Here VtWei beud^ back, with a •*inile of trondcr at the witness of the 
Fancy, which Teresa noting, the checka her entbuiiasm, and in a per- 
vuaftire half-pleading tone and action exemplifies her meaning in the 
little TaU included in !h*> Parenthetic. M3. SeJ9 Fir^ Etftfhn. 


2 Q him J, ?, - 1 , ]S2^. 
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And there to wait his coining! O my sire! 45 

My AJvar’s sire ! if this be wretchedness 

That eats away the life, what were it, think you, 

If in a most assured reality 

He should return, and see a brother’s infant 

Smile at him from my arms 50 

Oh what a thought! 

Vdldej^. A thought ? even so ! mere thought ! an empty 
thought. 

The very week he promised his return 

Teresa. Was it not then a busy joy? to see him. 

After those three years’ travels! we had no feara — 55 

The frequent tidings, the ne’er failing letter. 

Almost endeared his absence! Yet the gladness. 

The tumult of our joy! What then if now 

V(dd€S. O power of youth to feed on pleasant thoughts, 
Spite of conviction ! I am old and heartless ! 60 

Yes, I am old — I have no pleasant fancies — 

Hectic and unrefreshed with rest — 

Teresa. My father ! 

VoUdez. The sober truth is all too much for me! 

I see no sail which brings not to my mind 

The home-bound bark in which my son was captured 65 

By the Algerine — to perish with his captors ! 

Teresa. Oh no! he did not! 

Valdes. Captured in sight of land ! 

Prom yon hill pointy nay, fi-om our castle watch-tower 
We might have seen 

Tef'esa. His capture, not his death. 

Valdes. Alas ! how aptly thou forget’st a tale 70 

Thou ne’er didst wish to learn ! my brave Ordonio 
Saw both the pirate and his prize go down, 

In the same storm that baffled his own valour, 

And thus twice snatched a brother from his hopes: 

GaUant Ordonio ! O beloved Teresa, 

W^ould st thou best prove thy faith to generous Alvar, 

And most delight his spirit, go, make thou 


50 my] my EdUiam 2 . 3, 1829. 51 After thought }^r forehead. 

Edth^ J, 2, 8, 2889. 54 TereMt {abt'uptty). Editions J, 8, 3, 1889. 61 

fencies] dreams Edition 1. 62 Teresa (tcith great tenderiiess). My, Ac. 

1 , 8, 3, 1829. 75 Gallant Ordonio ! {Pauses, then tenderly.) 

Edthons 1, 2, 3, 1829. 77 And moat delight his spirit, go, thou 

make Eddion 1. •r j o j 
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His brother happy, make his aged father 
Sink to the grave in joy. 

Teresa, For mercy’s sake 

Press me no more ! I have no power to love him. Sc 

His proud forbidding eye, and his dark brow, 

Chill me like dew-damps of the unwholesome night : 

My love, a timorous and tender flower, 

Closes beneath his touch. 

Vaidez. You wrong him, maiden ! 

You wrong him, by my soul ! Nor was it well 8 : 

To character by such unkindly phrases 
The stir and workings of that love for you 
Which he has toiled to smother. ’Twas not well, 

Nor Is it grateful in you to forget 

His wounds and perilous voyages, and how 9< 

With an heroic fearlessness of danger 
He roam’d the coast of Afric for your Alvar. 

It was not well — You have moved me even to tears. 

Teresa, Oh pardon me, Lord Valdez ! pardon me ! 

It was a foolish and ungrateful speech, 95 

A most ungrateful speech ! But I am hurried 

Beyond myself, if I but hear of one 

Who aims to rival Alvar. Were we not 

Bom in one day, like twins of the same parent? 

Nursed in one cradle ? Pardon me, my father ! loo 

A six years’ absence is a heavy thing. 

Yet still the hope survives 

Valdez {looking fortcard). Hush I ’tis Monviedro. 

Teresa, The Inquisitor! on what new scent of blood? 

Enter Monviedro icith Alhadra. 

Monviedro. Peace and the truth be with you ! Good my Lord, 
My present need is with your son. 

We have hit the time. Here comes he! Yes, ’tis he. 

Enter from the opposite side Don Ordonio. 

My Lord Ordonio, this Moresco woman 
(Alhadra is her name) asks audience of you. 

Chdofiio. Hail, reverend father ! what may be the business? 
Mopn ledro. My lord, on strong suspicion of relapse m 

94 Lord Valdez] my father Edition 1. 103 foruard] foncards Editions 

1 5 , 104 what] some Editifm 1. 105 Monviedro (having first wade 

his obeisance to Valdez and Teresa), Editions /, 2 , 1S29, Afier to 6 [T/whng 

roruxtrd Editvws ], 2 , 2 , 1SS9. 
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To his false creed, so recently abjured, 

The secret servants of the Inquisition 

Have seized her husband, and at my command 

To the supreme tribunal would have led him, 115 

But that he made appeal to you, my lord. 

As surety for his soundness in the faith. 

Though lessoned by experience what small trust 
The asseverations of these Moors deserve. 

Yet still the deference to Ordonio’s name, lao 

Nor less the wish to prove, with what high honour 
The Holy Church regards her faithful soldiers, 

Thus far prevailed with me that 

Ordonio, Reverend father, 

I am much beholden to your high opinion. 

Which so overprizes my light services. [Tlien to Alhadra. 
I would that I could serve you; but in truth 126 

Your face is new to me. 

Mmmedro. My mind foretold me 

That such would be the event In truth, Lord Valdez, 
’Twas little probable, that Don Ordonio, 

That your illustrious son, who fought so bravely 130 

Some four years since to quell these rebel Moors, 

Should prove the patron of this infidel ! 

The warranter of a Moresco’s faith ! 

Now I return, 

Alhadra, My Lord, my husband’s name 135 

Is Isidore. (Ordonio starts.) You may remember it : 

Three years ago, three years this very week, 

You left him at Almeria. 

Momiedro. Palpably false ! 

This very week, three years ago, my lord, 

(You needs must recollect it by your wound) ,,o 

You were at sea, and there engaged the pirates. 

The murderers doubtless of your brother Alvar ! 

What, is he ill, my Lord ? how strange he looks ! 

V(ddf3. You pressed upon him too abruptly, father! 


* J 2 his] their Emm 1. 1 18 lessoned] lessened EdUims 1, 3, 3 , 1829, 1834 

wamnter] guarantee Editims 1 , 3, 3, 1839. 136 Stage-direction om. 

I ^ Bditima 3, 8, 1839. After 142 

Mokyiedbo udth disgust ami hmrsr. Obdohio's 
to be cdOeeU^^oMtMm^s. X 43 ifen. (to Vaidez, and Z 

Ordoiuo). What, is he ill, &c. EdiUons 1, 2, 3, 1839. 144 FoMkt (awnHu') 

Yon, &c. EdUions 1, 2, 3, 1829. pressed upon] started on EdUinnl!^ 
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The fate of one, on whom, you know, he doted. 145 

Ordowi’o. O Heavens! I? — I doted? 

Yes! I doted on him. 

[Obdonio walks to the end of the stage, Valdez follows, 
Teresa, I do not, can not, love him. Is my heart hard? 
Is my heart hard ? that even now the thought 
Should force itself upon me ? — Yet I feel it ! 150 

Monviedro, The drops did start and stand upon his 
forehead ! 

I will return. In very truth, I grieve 

To have been the occasion. Ho ! attend me, woman ! 

Alhadra {to Teresa). 0 gentle lady ! make the father stay, 
Until my lord recover. I am sure, 155 

That he will say he is my husband’s friend. 

Taesa. Stay, father! stay! my lord will soon recover, 
Ordonio {as they return, to Valdez). Strange, that this Monviedro 
Should have the power so to distemper me! 

Valdez. Nay, ’twas an amiable weakness, son ! 160 

Monviedro. My lord, I truly grieve 

Ordonio. Tut ! name it not 

A sudden seizure, father ! think not of it. 

As to this woman's husband, I do know him. 

I know him well, and that he is a Christian, 

Monviedro. I hope, my lord, your merely human pity 165 
Doth not prevail 

Ordonio, 'Tis certain that he was a catholic; 

What changes may have happened in three years, 

I can not say ; but gi*ant me this, good father : 

Myself ril sift him: if I find him sound, 170 

You’ll grant me your authority and name 
To liberate his house. 

Monviedro, Your zeal, my lord, 

And your late merits in this holy warfare 
Would authorize an ampler trust — you have it. 

Ordonio. I will attend you home within an hour. 175 
Valdez. Meantime return with us and take refreshment. 
Alhadra. Not till my husband’s free! I may not do it. 

I will stay here. 

146 Ordonio (smarting a.^ in ^Hidden agitation). Editions 7, 2, o, 1S29. I ? I] 
19^1 Editions /, 2, 3, 1S20. After 146 IThen recovering himself. Editions 1, 
OH, 147 dote<l] dotetl Editions 7, 2, 3, 7829. AJler 147 • • 

7oothing him. Editions /, 2, 3, 7829. 148 Teresa {her eyefJlomng^dmm). 

Editions 7, 2, 3. 7829. 163 do] do Editions 7, 2, 3, 7829. 164 is] is 
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Teresa {aside). Who is this Isidore ? 

Valdee. Daughter ! 

Teresa. With your permission, my dear lord, 180 

ril loiter yet awhile t’ enjoy the sea breeze. 

[Exeunt Valdez, Monviedro and Ordonio. 
Alhadra. Hah ! there he goes ! a bitter cui'se go with him, 
A scathing curse ! 

You hate him, don’t you, lady? 

Teresa. Oh fear not me! my heart is sad for you. 185 

Alhadm, These fell inquisitoi’s ! these sons of blood ! 

As I came on, his face so maddened me, 

That ever and anon I clutched my dagger 

And half unsheathed it 

Teresa. Be more calm, I pray you. 

AlJiodra. And as he walked along the narrow path J90 
Close by the mountain’s edge, my soul grew eager; 

’Twas with hard toil I made myself remember 
That his Familiars held my babes and husband. 

To have leapt upon him with a tiger’s plunge, 

And hurl’d him down the nigged precipice, 195 

O, it had been most sweet! 

Teresa. Hush ! hush for shame 1 

Whei*e is your woman’s heart? 

Alhudra. 0 gentle lady ! 

You have no skill to guess my many wrongs. 

Many an^ sti-ange ! Besides, I am a Christian, 

And Christians never pardon— ’tis their faith ! aoo 

'Teresa. Shame fall on those who so have shewn it to thee ! 
Alliadra. I know that man ; ’tis well he knows not me. 
Five years ago (and he was the prime agent), 

Five years ago the holy brethren seized me. 

Teresa. What might your crime be? 

AViadra. I ^as a Moi'esco! 

They cast me, then a ypung and nursing mother, ao6 

Into a dungeon of theii* prison house. 

Where was no bed, no fii^e, no ray of light, 

No touch, no sound of comfort ! The black air. 

It was a toil to breathe it ! when the door, aio 


183 A scathing curse ! iTIien, as if recollecting herse^, and with a Umid look, 
Editions J, a, S, 1829. After 184 Teresa {perteimng that Alhadra is conscious 
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Slow opening at the appointed hour, disclosed 
One human countenance, the lamp’s red flame 
Cowered as it entered, and at once sank down. 

Oh miserable ! by that lamp to see 

My infant quarrelliqg with the coai‘se hard bread 215 

Brought daily ; for the little wretch was sickly — 

My rage had dried away its natural food. 

* In darkness I remained — the dull bell counting, 

Which haply told me, that the all-cheering sun 
Was rising on our garden. When I dozed, 220 

My infant’s meanings mingled with my slumbers 
And waked me. — If you were a mother, lady, 

I should scarce dare to tell you, that its noises 
And peevish cries so fretted on my brain 
That I have struck the innocent babe in anger. 225 

Tci'esa, O Heaven ! it is too horrible to hear. 

AlJiadra. What was it then to suffer? ’Tis most right 
That such as you should hear it — Elnow you not. 

What nature makes you mourn, she bids you heal?^ 

Gi-eat evils ask great passions to redress them, 230 

And whirlwinds fitliest scatter pestilence. 

Teresa. You were at length released? 

AViadra. Yes, at length 

I saw the blessed arch of the whole heaven! 

’Twas the first time my infant smiled. No more — 

For if I dwell upon that moment, Lady, 235 

A trance comes on which makes me o’er again 
All I then was — my knees hang loose and drag, 

And my lip falls with such an idiot laugh. 

That you would start and shudder ! 

Teresa. But your husband — 

AViadra. A month’s impiisonment would kill him. Lady. 
Teresa. Alas, poor man ! 

AViadra. He hath a hon’s courage, 241 

Fearless in act, but feeble in endurance; 

Unfit for boisterous times, with gentle heart 
He worships nature in the hill and valley, 

’ 218-20. Compare Fragment. 

* 229. Compare line 13 of the lines* * Addressed to a Young Man of 
Fortune’, p. 157. 
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In darkness I remained — counting the bell 
Which haply told me, that the blessed Sun 
Was rising on my garden. Edition 1 . 
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SCENE IlJ 

Not knowing what he loves, but loves it all — 245 

EfUet' Alvar disguised as a Moresco, and in Moorish gamimts. 
Teresa. Know you that stately Moor? 

Alhadra. I know him not : 

But doubt not he is some Moresco chieftain, 

Who hides himself among the Alpujarras. 

Teresa. The Alpujarras? Does he know his danger, 

So near this seat? 

AUiadra. He wears the Moorish robes too, 250 

As in defiance of the royal edict. 

[ AlLhadra advances to AlLvar, who luis walked to the hack 
of the stage^ near the ivcics. Teresa drops her veil. 
Alhadra. Gallant Moresco ! An inquisitor, 

Monviedro, of known hatred to our race 

Alvar. You have mistaken me. I am a Christian. 

Alhadra. He deems, that we are plotting to ensnare him : 
Speak to him, Lady — none can hear you speak, 256 

And not believe you innocent of guile. 

Teresa. If aught enforce you to concealment. Sir — 
Alhadra. He trembles stmugely. 

[Alvar sinks dotvn and hides his face in his robe. 
Teresa. See, we have disturbed him. 

\^Approaches nearer to him. 
I pray you, think us friends — ^uncowl your face, 260 

For you seem faint, and the night-breeze blows healing. 

I pray you, think us friends ! 

Alvar (raising his head). Calm, very calm! 

’Tis all too tranquil for reality! 

And she spoke to me with her innocent voice, 265 

That voice, that innocent voice ! She is no traitress ! 

Teresa. Let us letire (Itaughtily to Alhadra). 

AUiadra. He is indeed a Christian. 

Alvar {aside). She deems me dead, yet wears no mourning 
garment ! 

Why should my bi*other’s — wife— wear mourning garments? 

[lb Teresa 

Your pai-don, noble dame ! that I disturbed you : 

I had just started from a frightful dream. 


348 Alpujarras] Alpuxarras muions 1, 8, 3, 1829. 240 Alpuiarrasl 
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Teresa, Dreams tell but of the past, and yet, ’tis said. 
They prophesy — 

Alvar, The Past lives o’er again 

In its effects, and to the guilty spirit a 

The ever-frowning Present is its image. 

Teresa, Traitress ! (Then osic 

What sudden spell o’ermasters me? 
Why seeks he me, shimning the Moorish woman? 

Alvar, I dreamt I had a friend, on whom I leant 
With blindest trust, and a betrothed maid. 

Whom I was wont to call not mine, but me : 

For mine own self seem’d nothing, lacking her. 

This maid so idolized, that trusted friend 
Dishonoured in my absence, soul and body ! 

Fear, following guilt, tempted to blacker guilt, 

And murderers were suborned against my life. 

But by my looks, and most impassioned words, 

I roused the virtues that are dead in no man. 

Even in the assassins’ hearts ! they made their terms, 

And thanked me for redeeming them from murder. ig 
Alhadra, You are lost in thought: hear him no mor< 
sweet Lady ! 

Teresa, From morn to night I am myself a dreamer, 
And slight things bring on me the idle mood ! 

Well sir, what happened then? 

Alvar, ^ rock, 

A rock, methought, fast by a grove of &*s, ’ 

Whose thready leaves to the low-breathing gale 
Made a soft sound most like the distant ocean, 

I stayed, as though the hour of death were passed, 

And I were sitting in the world of spirits— 

For all things seemed unreal ! Ther^ I sate— 3 

The dews fell clammy, and the night descended, 

Black, sultiy, close! and ere the midnight hour 
A storm came on, mingling all sounds of fear, 

That woods, and sky, and mountains, seemed one havock. 
The second flash of lightning shewed a tree J 

Hard by me, newly scathed. I rose tumultuous: 

My soul worked high, I baied my head to the storm, 
An d with loud voice and clamorous agony, 

Kneeling I pi*ayed to the great Spirit that made me, 

JJter 278 [Tebbsa looks fvund uneasay, hul gradually becomes aitefiHve 
AhYAR proceeds in the next speech. Editions i, 2, S, 1S29, 
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Prayed, that Remoi*se might fasten on their liearts, 

And cling with poisonous tooth, inextricable 
As the gored lion’s bite! 

Teresa, A fearful curse I 

Alhadra, But dreamt you not that you returned and 
killed them ? 

Dreamt you of no revenge ? 

Ahar, She would have died 

Died in her guilt— perchance by her own hands! 

And bending o’er her self-inflicted wounds, 

I might have met the evil glance of frenzy, 

And leapt myself into an unblest grave ! 

I prayed for the punishment that cleanses hearts : 

For still I loved her ! 

Allmdra, And you dreamt all this ? 

Teresa, My soul is full of visions all as wild ! 

Alhadra, There is no roQm in this heart for puling love-tales. 
Teresa (lifts up her veil, and advances to Alvar), Stranger, 
farewell ! I guess not who you are. 

Nor why you so addressed 5>'our tale to me. 

Your mien is noble, and, I own, perplexed me, 

With obscure memory of something past, 

Which still escaped my efforts, or presented 
Tricks of a fancy pampered with long wishing. 

If, as it sometimes happens, our rude startling, 

Whilst your full heart was shaping out its dream, 

Drove you to this, your not ungentle, wildness — 

You have my sympathy, and so farewell ! 

But if some undiscovered wrongs oppress you, 

And you need strength to drag them into light, 

The generous Valdez, and my Lord Ordonio, 

Have arm and will to aid a noble sufferer, 

Nor shall you want my favourable pleading.' 

\fFxeunt Teresa and Alhadra. 
Alvar (alone), ’Tis strange ! It cannot be ! my Lord Ordonio ! 

' (then an half-pause and dropping the roice as hinged ly the relaxation of the 
wehe-^* Nor shall you/ mention this because it is one of the lines 
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Her Lord Ordonio ! Nay, I will not do it ! 

I cursed him once — and one cui’se is enough ! 3 

How sad she looked, and pale ! but not like guilt — 

And her calm tones — sweet as a song of mercy ! 

If the bad spirit retain’d his angel’s voice. 

Hell scarce were Hell. And why not innocent ? 

Who meant to murder me, might well cheat her? ; 
But ere she mai*ried him, he had stained her honour ; 

Ah ! there I am hampered. What if this were a lie 
Framed by the assassin ? Who should tell it him, 

If it were truth ? Ordonio would not tell him. 

Yet why one lie ? all else, I know, was truth. 

No start, no jealousy of stirring conscience ! 

And she referred to me — fondly, methought ! 

Could she walk here if she had been a traitress? 

Here where we played together in our childhood? 

Here where we plighted vows? where her cold cheek 
Received my last kiss, when with suppressed feelings 
She had fainted in my arms ? It cannot be ! 

’Tis not in natui*e ! I will die l)elieving, 

That I shall meet her where no evil is, 

No treachery, no cup dashed from the lips. 36 

I’ll haunt this scene no more ! live she in peace ! 

Her husband— aye her husband ! May this angel 
New mould his canker’d heart ! Assist me, heaven, 

That I may pray for my poor guilty brother! [Exh 

ACT II 
Scene I 

A tcilil and tnountainous counby, Ordonio and Isidore are di 
coveredy ^upjmed at a little distance from Isidore’s house. 

Ordonio. Here we may stop : your house distinct in viev 

Yet we secured from listeners. 

hidorc. Now indeed 

for which Mr. OifforJ whoso §§ in the Quartet ly Hev. drove M. L. iw 
with a severer fit than she had ever had before) declared me at Murray 
shop fit to be whipt as an idle Schoolboy- and, alas, I had conceited 
to bo a little beauty ! .VS //. 
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My house! and it looks cheerful as the clusters 
Basking in sunshine on yon vine-clad rock, 

That over-brows it ! Patron ! Friend ! Preserver I 
Thrice have you saved my life. Once in the battle 
You gave it me: next rescued me from suicide 
When for my follies I was made to wander, 

With mouths to feed, and not a morsel for them : 

Now but for you, a dungeon’s slimy stones 
Had been piy bed and pillow. 

Ordmio. Good Isidore ! 

Why this to me? It is enough, you know it. 

Isidore. A common trick of gratitude, my lord, 

Seeking to ease her own full heart 

Ordonio. Enough! 

A debt repaid ceases to be a debt. 

You have’ it in your power to serve me greatly, 

Isidore. And how, my lord ? I pray you to name the thing. 
I would climb up an ice-glazed precipice 
To pluck a weed you fancied ! 

Ordonio.^ Why-that-Lady- ,9 

Isidore. ’Tis now three years, my lord, since last I saw you : 
Have you a son, my lord? 

^onio. o miserable— [Aside. 

Isidore ! you am a man, and know mankind. 

I told you what I wished— now for the truth 

She loved the man you kill’d. 

Indore. You jest, my lord? 

(hdomo. And till his death is proved she will not wed me. 

You sport with mo, my lord ? 

J^donio. Come, come ! this foolery 

Lives only m thy looks, thy heart disowns it ! 

Isidore. I can bear this, and any thing more grievous 
10m you, my lord but how can I serve you here 
Ordmio. Why, you can utter with a solemn gesture 
Oracular sentences of deep no-meaning, 

Wear a quaint garment, make mysterious antics— 

Indore. I am dull, my lord! I do not comprehend you. 

She hath no faith in Holy Church, ’tis true : 35 
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Her lover schooled her in some newer nonsense! 

Yet still a tale of spirits works upon her. 

She is a lone enthusiast, sensitive, 

Shivers, and can not keep the teare in her eye: 

And such do love the marvellous too well 
Not to believe it. We will wind up her fancy 
With a strange music, that she knows not of 
With fumes of frankincense, and mummery. 

Then leave, as one sui-e token of his death. 

That portrait, which from off the dead mans neck 
I bade thee take, the trophy of thy conquest 
Isidore. Will that be a sure sign? 

Ordonio. suspicion. 

Fondly caressing him, her favour’d lover, 

(By some base spell he had bewitched her senses) 

She whispered such dark fears of me forsooth, 

As made this heart pour gall into my veins. 

And as she coyly bound it round his neck 

She made him promise silence ; and now holds 

The secret of the existence of this portrait 

Known only to her lover and herself. 5 

But I had traced her, stolen unnotic d on them. 

And unsuspected saw and heard the whole. 

Isidore. But now I should have cursed the man wl 

told me 

You could ask aught, my lord, and I refuse— 

But this I can not do. , o , 

Ordonio. Where lies your scruple ? 

Isido}-e. Why— -why, my lord! 

You know you told me that the lady lovd you. 

Had loved you with incautious tenderness; 

That if the young man, her betrothM husband 
Returned, yourself, and she, and the honour of both 
Must perish. Now though with no tendeij scruples 
Than those which being native to the heart, 

Than those, my lord, which merely 

Ordonio. This fellow is a Man-he killed for hir 
0„, whom h« knew not, yot ho, to.^or 
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These doubts, these fears, thy whine, thy stammering — 
Pish, fool ! thou blunder ’st through the book of guilt, 
Spelling thy villainy. 

Isidore. My lord — my lord, 

I can bear much — yes, very much from you ! 

But there’s a point where sufferance is meanness: ^5 

I am no villain— never kill’d for hire — 

My gratitude 

Ordonio. O aye — your gratitude ! 

’Twas a well-sounding word — what have you done with it? 
Isidore. Who proffers his past favours for my virtue — 

Ordonio. Virtue 

Isidore. Tries to o’erreach me — is a very sharper, 80 

And should not speak of gratitude, my lord. 

I knew not ’twas your brother! 

Ordonio. And who told you ? 

Isidore. He himself told me. 

Ordonio. Ha ! you talk’d with him ! 

And those, the two Morescoes who were with you ? 

Isidore. Both fell in a night brawl at Malaga. 85 

Ordonio {in a loio voice). My brother — 

Isidore. Yes, my lord, I could not tell you ! 

I thrust away the thought— it drove me wild. 

But listen to me now — I pray you listen 

Ordonio. Villain ! no more. I’ll hear no more of it. 
Isidore. My lord, it much imports your future safety 90 
That you should hear it. 

Ordonio {turning off from Isidore). Am not I a man! 

’Tis as it should be ! tut— the deed itself 
Was idle, and these after-pangs still idler ! 

Isidore. We met him in the veiy place you mentioned. 
Hard by a grove of firs — 

Ordonio. Enough — enough — 55 

Isidore. He fought us valiantly, and wounded all ; 

In fine, compelled a parley. 

Ordonio. Alvar! brother! 

Isidore. He ofibred me his purse — 

Ordonio. Yes ? 


79 Onionto {with hitkr scorn). Editiom i, 2, S, 1829. 83 Ordonio {alarmed). 
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Isidore, Yes —I spurned it 

He promised us I know not what— in vain ! 

Then with a look and voice that ovei’awed me, 

He said, What mean you, friends? My life is dear: 

I have a brother and a promised wife, 

Who make life dear to me— and if I fall, 

That brother will roam earth and hell for vengeance. 
There was a likeness in his face to yours ; 

I asked his brother’s name: he said— Ordonio, 

Son of Lord Yaldez ! I had well nigh fainted. 

At length I said (if that indeed I said it, 

And that no Spirit made my tongue its organ,) 

That woman is dishonoured by that brother, 

And he the man who sent us to destroy you. 

He drove a thrust at me in rage. I told him 
He wore her portrait round his neck. He look’d 
As he had been made of the rock that propt his back- 
Aye, just as you look now — only less ghastly ! 

At length recovering from his trance, he threw 
His sword away, and bade us take his life. 

It was not worth his keeping. 

Ordonio. And you kill’d him? 

Oh blood hounds ! may eternal wrath flame round you . 


He was his Maker’s Image undefac’d ! 

It seizes me — by Hell I will go on ! 

What— would’st thou stop, man ? thy pale looks won t save tr 
Oh cold— cold -cold ! shot through with icy cold! 

Isidore {aside). Were he alive he had returned ere now 
The consequence the same -dead through his plotting. 

Ordonio. 0 this unuttei-able dying away— here - 
This sickness of the heart 1 

What if I went 

And liv’d in a hollow tomb, and fed on weeds? 

Aye! that’s the road to heaven ! O fool . fool • f^l . 
What have I done but that which nature destmed, 

Or the blind elements stirred up within me? 

If good were meant, why were we made these eings . 

And if not meant— 
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Isidore. You are disturbed, my lord ! 

Ordonio {starts). A gust of the soul ! i’faith it ovei*set me. 

0 ’twas all folly — all ! idle as laughte I'J 135 

Now, Isidore! I swear that thou shalt aid me. 

Isidore {in a low voice). I’ll perish finst ! 

Ordonio. What dost thou mutter of? 

Isidore. Some of your servants know me, I am certain. 
Ordonio. There ’s some sense in that scruple ; but we’ll mask 
you. 

Isidore. They’ll know my gait : but stay ! last night I 
watched , 

A stranger near the ruin in the wood, 

Who as it seemed was gathering herbs and wild flowers. 

1 had followed him at distance, seen him scale 
Its western wall, and by an easier entrance 
Stole after him unnoticed. There I marked. 

That mid the chequer work of light and shade 
With curious choice he plucked no other flowers. 

But those on which the moonlight fell : and once 
I heard him muttering o’er the plant. A wizard — 

Some gaunt slave prowling here for dark employment. 

Ordonio. Doubtless you question’d him? 

Isidore. Twas my intention, 

Having first traced him homeward to his haunt. 

But lo! the stem Dominican, Avhose spies 
Lurk every where, already (as it seemed) 

Had given commission to his apt familiar 
To seek and sound the Moor ; who now returning, 

Was by this trusty agent stopped midway. 

I, dreading fresh suspicion if found near him 
In that lone place, again concealed myself: 

Yet within hearing. So the Moor was question’d. 

And in your name, as lord of this domain. 

Proudly he answered, ‘Say to the Lord Ordonio, 

He that can bring the dead to life again ! ’ 

Ordonio. A strange reply ! 

Isidore. Aye, aU of him is strange. 

He called himself a Christian, yet he wears 165 

The Moorish robes, as if he courted death. 

Ordonio. Where does this wizard live? 

«re forced ,nto a smiU). Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829. ,45 Stole! 
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Isidore {pointing to Hie distance). You see that brookle 
Trace its course backward : through a narrow opening 
It leads you to the placa 

Ordonio. How shall I know it? 

Isidore, You cannot err. It is a small green dell 
Built all around with high off-sloping hills, 

And from its shape our peasants aptly call it 
The Giant’s Cradle. There’s a lake in the midst, 

And round its banks tall wood that branches over. 

And makes a kind of faery forest grow 
Down in the water. At the further end 
A puny cataract falls on the lake ; 

And there, a curious sight! you see its shadow 
For ever curling, like a wreath of smoke. 

Up through the foliage of those faery trees. 

His cot stands opposite. You cannot miss it. 

Ordonio {in retiring stops suddenly at the edge oj the scene, 
then taming round to Isidore). Ha!-Who lurks th, 
Have we been overheard? 

There where the smooth high wall of slate-rock glittei-s — 
Isidore. ’Neath those tall stones, which propping each tl 
other. 

Form a mock portal with their pointed arch? i 

Pardon my smiles ! ’Tis a poor idiot boy, 

Who sits in the sun, and twirls a bough about. 

His weak eyes seeth’d in most unmeaning team. 

And so he sits, swaying his cone-like head, 

And staring at his bough from morn to sun-set, i 

See-saws his voice in inarticulate noises. 

Ordonio. ’Tis well, and now for this same wizards lam 
Isidore. Some three strides up the hill, a mountam ash 
Stretches its lower boughs and scarlet cluster's 


O’er the old thatch. 
Ordonio. 


shall not fail to find it. 

^I'Jxcunt Ordonio and Isidoi 


After i8i 


Some three yards up the hill a mormtain ^ 
Stictclies its lower boughs and scarlet clusters 
O'er tbo old thatch. 

Orti. I shall not fail to find it. 

[Exit OuDONio. Isidore goes into his CoUagt, 
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Scene 11 

The itmde of a Ootlagt^, around which flowers and plants of various 
kinds arc sam. Discovers Alvar, Zulimez and ALUAiiRX, as 
on the point of leaving, 

Alhadraioildnssing Alvar). Fare well then! and though iiuuiy 
thoughts perplex me, 

Aught evil or ignoble never cun 1 

Sus|)ect of thee ! If whut thou seem st thou art, 

The oppressed brethren of tliy blood have need 
Of such a leader. 

Alvar. Nobly-minded woman ! .s 

Long time against oppression liave 1 fought, 

And for the native libeity of faith 

Have bled and suffered bonds. Of this be certain ; 

Time, as he coui’ses onward, still unrolls 

The volume of concealment. In the future, *o 

As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 

The indistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim past collect and shape themstdves, 

Upstarting in their own completed image 
To scare or to reward. 

1 sought the guilty, 15 

And what I sought I found : but ere the spear 
Flew from my hand, there rose an angel form 
Betwixt me and my aim. With baffled purpose 
To the Avenger 1 leave vengeance, and depaii ! 

Whateer l)etide, if aught my arm may aid, 20 

Or power protect, my word is pledged to thee : 

For many are thy wrongs, and thy soul noble. 

Once more, farewell. [Exit Aluaora. 

Yes, to the Belgic states 

We will return. These robes, this stained complexion, 

Akin to falsehood, weigh upon my spirit. 35 

Whateer befall us, the heroic Maurice 
Will grant us an asylum, in remembrance 
Of our past services. 

Zulmicz. And all the wealth, power, influence which is yours, 
You let a murderer hold ? 

Alvar. 0 faithful Zulimez ! 30 

That my return involved Ordonio’s death, 

I trust, would give me an unmingled pang, 

9 Tune] Time Editiona Zj Sj ISHO. 10 future] Futuee Edtiiunt /, 2^ S, 
182V. 13 past] Past EiUions 2 , 2, 3, IS2it. 
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35 


Yet beai-able;— but wlieu I see my father 
btrewing his scaut grey hairs, e’en on the ground. 

ich soon must be his grave, and my Tei-esa— 

Her hi^band proved a murderer, and her infimts 
His infants -poor Teresa !-aU would perish. 

All perish — all! and I (nay bear with me) 

Could not survive the complicated ruin! 

Zuhme? Nay now ! I have distress’d you-you weU know, 
1 neer wall quit your fortunes. True, ’tis tiresome! ai 
You are a painter/ one of many fancies ! 


The following lines I have preserved in this pUce, not so much as 
explanatory of the picture of the assassination, as (if I may say so without 
disrespect to the Public) to gratify my own feelings, the passage being no 
mere /tutcy portrait ; but a slight, yet not unCaithfal, prohle of one,* who 
still lives, nobilitate felix, arte clarior, vita colendissimus. 

ZitUm€2 speaking of Atvar in the third person\ 

Such was the noble Spaniard's own relation. 

Me told me, too, how in his early youth, 

And his first trarels, 'twas his choice or chance 
To make long sojourn in sea-wedded Venice; 

There won the love of that divine old man. 

Courted by mightiest kings, the famous Titian ! 

Who, like a second and more lovely Nature, 

By the sweet mystery of lines and colours 
Changed the blank canvas to a magic mirror, 

That made the absent present; and to shadows 

Gave light, depth, substance, bloom, yea, thought and motion. 

He loved the old man, and revered his art : 

And though of noblest birth and ample fortune, 

The young enthusiast thought it no scorn 
But this inalienable ornament. 

To be his pupil, and with filial zeal 
By practice to appropriate the sage lessons, 

Which the gay, smiling old man gladly gave. 

The art, he honoured thus, requited hime 
And in the following and calamitous years 
Beguiled the hours of his captivity. 

Alhadrcu And then he framed this picture? and unaided 
By arts unlawful, spell, or ta lism a n ! 

Aisor. A potent spell, a mighty talisman ! 

The imperishable memory of the deed. 

Sustained by love, and grief, and indignation ! 

So vivid were the forms within his brain, 

Mia very eyes, when shut, made pictures of them ! 

[Note in Appendix to the second and later editions of Neworas.] 

• Sir George Beaumont. [Written 1814.] Ediiiovts JS88, 18^. 
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You cau call up past deeds^ aud make them live 
On the blank canvas! and each little herb, 

That grows on mountain bleak, or tangled forest, 45 

You have learnt to name 

Hark ! heal'd you not some footsteps ? 
Almn What if it were my brother coming onwards? 

I sent a most mysterious message to him. 

Entei* Ordonio 

Alvar. It is he ! 

OiiUmio (to himself as he enters). If I distinguish’d right her 
gait and stature, 50 

It was the Moorish woman, Isidore’s wife. 

That passed me as I entered. A lit taper, 

In the night air, doth not more naturally 

Attract the night-flies round it, than a conjuror 

Draws round him the whole female neighbourhood. 55 

[Addressing Alvar. 

You know my name, I guess, if not my person. 

I am Ordonio, son of the Lord Valdez. 

Alvar, The Son of Valdez ! 

(Ordonio waiUcs leisurely ivund the room, and looks atten- 
tively at (he plants. 

Zvdimee (jto Alvar). Why, what ails you now ? 

How your hand trembles ! Alvar, speak ! what wish you ? 
Alvar. To faU upon his neck and weep forgiveness ! 60 

Ordonio (returning, and aloud). Plucked in the moonlight 
from a ruined abbey — 

Those only, which the pale rays visited ! 

0 the unintelligible power of weeds, 

When a few odd prayers have been muttered o’er them: 
Then they work miracles! I warrant you, 65 

There’s not a leaf, but underneath it lurks 
Some serviceable imp. 

There ’s one of you 
Hath sent me a strange message. 

Alvtxr, I am he. 

Ordonio. With you, then, I am to speak: 

[Haughtily ivaving his hand to Zulimez. 
And mark you, alon& [Exit Zvliuez. 

49 {starting). Editions 1, S, 3, 1829. 58 Atvar (tcift deep emotion). 
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‘ He that can bring the dead to life again ! ’ 

Such was your message, Sir ! You are no dullard. 

But one that strips the outward rind of things ! 

-lltw. ’Tis fabled there ai-e fruits with tempting rinds, 
That are all dust and rottenness within. 

Would’st thou I should strip such? 

Ordonio. Thou quibblmg fool, 

What dost thou mean? Think’st thou I journeyed hithei 
To sport with thee? 

Alvar. O no, my lord! to sport 

Best suits the gaiety of innocence. 

Ordonio (aside). O what a thing is man ! the wisest heart 
A fool! a fool that laughs at its own folly. 

Yet still a fool ! [Loo^^s round Uie colt 


You are poor! 

Alvar. What follows thence? 

Ordonio. That you would fain be rid 

The inquisition, too — You comprehend me? 

You are poor, in peril. I have wealth and power. 

Can quench the flames, and cure your poverty: 

An d for the boon I ask of you but this, 

That you should serve me — once — for a few hours. 
Alvar. Thou art the son of Valdez ! would to Heaven 


That I could truly and for ever serve thee. 

Ordonio. The slave begins to soften. 

You are my mend. 

‘ He that can bring the dead to life again. 

Nay, no defence to me ! The holy brethren 
Believe these calumnies — I know thee better. 

Thou ai-t a man, and as a man I’ll ti-ust thee ! 

Alvar (aside). Alas ! this hoUow mirth-Declare your busme 
Ordonio. I love a lady, add she would love me 
But for an idle and fantastic scruple. 

Have you no servants here, no listeners? , 

^ [Okdohio ste^s to the do 

Alvar What, faithless too? False to his angel wife? 
To such a wife? WeU might’st thou look so wan, 

Ul-starr’d Teresa ! Wretch ! my softer soul 

Is pass’d away, and I will probe his co^ience! 

Ordonio. In truth this lady lov’d another man, 

But he has perish’d. 


89 Alvar (solenuUy). Editions I, 2. 3, 1820. 
7 i€ss. Editions I, 2, 3, 1820. 
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Alvar, What! you kill’d him? hey? ro? 

Ordonh, I’ll dash thee to the earth, if thou but think 'st it ! 
Insolent slave ! bow dar’dst thou — 

[Turns abruptly fi'om Alvar, and then to himself. 
Why! what’s this? 

Twas idiotcy! I’ll tie myself to an aspen, 

And wear a fool’s cap — 

Alvar, Fare thee well — ' 

I pity thee, Ordonio, even to anguish. [ Alvar is 

Ordonio, Ho ! [Calling to Alvar. 

Alvar* Be brief, what wish you? 

Ordonio, You are deep at bartering — You charge yourself 
At a round sum. Come, come, I spake unwisely. 

Alvar, I listen to you. 

Ordonio. In a sudden tempest 

Did Alvar perish — he, I mean — the lover — 115 

The fellow 

Alvar. Nay, speak out 1 ’twill ease your heart 

To call him villain! — Why stand’st thou aghast? 

Men think it natural to hate their rivals. 

Ordonio. Now, till she knows him dead, she will not wed me. 
Alvar, Are you not wedded, then? Merciful Heaven! 120 
Not wedded to Teresa? 

Ordonio, Why, what ails thee? 

What, art thou mad? why look’st thou upward so? 

Dost pray to Lucifer, Prince of the Air? 

Alvar. Proceed. I shall be silent. 

Ordonio. To Teresa? 

Politic wizard! ere you sent that message, 115 

You had conn’d your lesson, made yourself proficient 
In all my fortunes. Hah ! you prophesied 
A golden crop! Well, you have not mistaken — 

' The line should run thus — 

And wear a foors cap, 

Alvar, Fare thee well ! (Oh ! Brother !) (aside) 

Then oZoud] 

I pity thee, Ordonio, even to anguish. A/S. U, 

109 Alvar {weUching his agitaium). Edilions /, 2 , S, 1 S 20 , After iro 

[ A?rar retires to the hack of (he sfage. Edition 1, 1 1 1 Ordonio (/taring recovered 

himself). Editions 1 , S, 3, 1829, irg Ordonio (fiesitating). Editions J, 3, 3, 

1829, 120 Alrar (tsith eager retumenee). Editions J, 2, 3, 1829' 121 

Teresa] Teresa Editions 7 , 2, 3, 1829, 124 Alrar (recollecting himrelf). 
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Be faithful to me and I’ll pay thee nobly. 

Alvar. Well ! and this lady ! 

Ordanio. If we could make her certain of his death, 
She needs must wed me. Ere her lover left her, 

She tied a little portrait round his neck, 

Entreating him to wear it. 

Alvar. Yes ! he did so ! 

Ordonio. Why no : he was afraid of accidents. 

Of robberies, and shipwrecks, and the like. 

In secrecy he gave it me to keep, 

Till his return. 

Alvar. What! he was your friend then? 

Ordonio. I was his friend. — 

Now that he gave it m 

This lady knows not. You are a mighty wizard — 

Can call the dead man up — he will not come. — 

He is in heaven then — there you have no influence. 
Still there are tokens— and your imps may bring you 
Something he wore about him when he died. 

And when the smoke of the incense on the altar 
Is pass’d, your spirits will have left this pictui-e. 

What say you now? 

Alvar. Ordonio, I will do it. 

Ordonio. We’ll hazai*d no delay. Be it to-night. 

In the early evening. Ask for the Lord Valdez. 

I will prepare him. Music too, and incense, 

(For I have arranged it— music, altar, incense) 

All shall be ready. Hei'e is this same picture. 

And here, what you will value more, a purse. 

Come early for your magic ceremonies. 

Alvar. I will not fail to meet you. 

Ordonio. Till next we meet, farewell ! [Exit Ori 
Alvar (alone, indignantly flings the purse away and gazes pc 
ately at the portrait). And I did curse th 

At midnight! on my knees! and I believed 
Thee perjur’d, thee a traitress! thee dishonour’d! 

O blind and credulous fool ! 0 guilt of folly ! 

Should not thy inarticulate fondnesses, 

130 Altar {lifting up his htad). Editions i, 2, 3 , 1820. 13 

{sighing). Editioyis 1, 2 , 3 , 1329. 140 Ordonio {icounded and embat 

Editions 1 , 2 , 3 , 1829. 14? will] can Edition 1. 148 

pause). Editions i, 2 , 3, 1829. 159 perjur’d, ihee a traitre 5 » E 

Thee perjur’d, ihee a traitress! Thee dishonoured Edthons 2, . 
161 inarticulate] inarticulate Editions 2, 3, 1829, 
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Thy infant loves — should not thy maiden vows 
Have come upon my heart? And this sweet Image 
Tied round my neck with many a chaste endearment, 

And thrilling hands, that made me weep and tremble — 165 
Ah, coward dupe! to yield it to the miscreant, 

Who spake pollution of thee! barter for life 

This farewell pledge, which with impassioned vow 

I had sworn that I would grasp— ev’n in my Death-pang ! 

I am unworthy of thy love, Teresa, 170 

Of that unearthly smile upon those lips. 

Which ever smiled on me! Yet do not scorn me— 

I lisp’d thy name, ere I had leai'nt my mother’s. 

Dear portrait ! rescued from a traitor’s keeping, 

I will not now profane thee, holy image, 175 

To a dark trick. That worst bad man shall find 
A picture, which will wake the hell within him, 

And rouse a fiery whirlwind in his conscience. 


ACT III 


Scene I 

A Hall of Annory, with an Altar at the back of the Stage. Soft 
Music from an instrument of Glass or Steel. 

Valdez, Obdonio, and Alvar in a Sorcerer's robe, are discovered. 
Ordonio. This was too melancholy. Father. 

Valdez. jjay, 

My Alvar lov’d sad music from a child. 

Once he was lost ; and after weary search 
We found him in an open place in the wood. 

To which spot he had followed a blind boy, 5 

Who breath’d into a pipe of sycamore 

Some strangely moving notes: and these, he said. 

Were taught him in a dream. Him we fii-st saw 
Stretch'd on the broad top of a sunny heath-bank : 

And lower down poor Alvar, fast asleep, ,0 

His head upon the blind boy’s dog. It pleas’d me 
To mark how he had fasten’d round the pipe 
A silver toy his grandam had late given him. 

Methinks I see him now as he then look’d— 


infant . . . maiden] Infant . . . Maidm Editions S, S, iaS9. 161-0 
eJ!Zs V om. Sditi^ I. .68 wl.ich with] with whLh 
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Even so !— He had outgrown his infant dress, 
Yet still he wore it. 

Alvar {aside). My tears must not flow ! 

I must not clasp his knees, and cry, My father! 


Enter Teresa and Attendants. 


Teresa. Lord Valdez, you have esked my presence here, 
And I submit; but (Heaven bear witness for me) 

My heart approves it not ! ’tis mockery. 

Ordonio. Believe you then no pi'etematui'al influence: 
Believe you not that spirits throng around us? 

Teresa. Say rather that I have imagined it 
A possible thing : and it has sooth’d my soul 
As other fancies have; but ne’er seduced me 
To traffic with the black and frenzied hope 
That the dead hear the voice of witch or wizard. [ To Alv 
Stranger, I mourn and blush to see you here, 

On such employment ! With far other thoughts 
I left you. 3 

(h'donio {aside). Ha! he has been tampering with her? 
Alvar. O high-soul’d Maiden! and more dear to me 
Than suits the stranger’s name! — 

I swear to thee 

I will uncover all concealed guilt. 

Doubt, but decide not ! Stand ye from the altar. 

[Here a strain of music is heard from behind the seen 
Alvar. With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 


I call up the departed ! 


Soul of Alvar! 


Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spell: 

So may the gates of Paradise, unban’d, 

Cease thy swift toils I Since haply thou art one 
Of that innumerable company 
Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 
Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard : 
Fitliest unheard ! For oh, ye numberle^ 

And rapid travellers! what ear unstunn’d, 

What sense unmaddend, might bear up against 
The rushing of your congregated wings? 

Even now your living wheel turns o’er my head ! 




i6 JJrnr art/e. Skflge direct ion ow, 

Sfrarffer*ft KditmvM /, ?, -t, 35 
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Ye, as ye pass, toss high the desart sands, 50 

That roar and whiten, like a burst of waters, 

A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion 
To the parch’d caravan that roams by night! 

And ye upbuild on the becalmed waves 

That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 55 

Stands vast, and moves in blackness ! Ye too split 

The ice mount! and with fragments many and huge 

Tempest the new-thaw’d sea, whose sudden gulfs 

Suck in, perchance, some Lapland wizard’s skiff ! 

Then round and round the whirlpool’s marge ye dance, 60 
Till from the blue swoln corse the soul toils out, 

And joins your mighty army. 

[Here behind the scenes a voice sings three mrdsy 
^Hear, Sweet SpiriV 

Soul of Alvai'! 

Hear the mild spell, and tempt no blacker charm ! 

By sighs unquiet, and the sickly pang 

Of a half-dead, yet still undying hope, 65 

Pass visible before our mortal sense! 

So shall the Church’s cleansing rites be thine, 

Her knells and masses that redeem the dead ! 

SONG 

Beldnd the Scenes, accompanied by the same Insimment as before. 
Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 

Lest a blacker charm compel! 70 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lingering knell. 

And at evening evermore. 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chaunter, sad and saintly, 75 

Yellow tapers burning faintly. 

Doleful masses chaunt for thee. 

Miserere Domine ! 

Hark! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea: So 

The boatmen rest their oars and say, 

Miserere Domine ! [ A long pause. 

After 49 [jfu^ ea^pressive qf Vie mwements and images that foUoto, Editions 
If 2, 3, 1829, 54 upbuild] build up Editions 1, 2, S, 1829, 6 a Stage- 

direction {Here hehind, Ac, om. Edition 1, 75 chaunter] Chaunters 
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Ordmio. The innocent obey nor charm nor spell! 

My brother is in heaven. Thou sainted spirit, 

Burst on our sight, a passing visitant! 85 

Once more to hear thy voice, once more to see thee, 

O ’twere a joy to me! 

Alvar, A joy to thee ! 

What if thou heard’st him now? What if his spirit 

Re-enter’d its cold corse, and came upon thee 

With many a stab from many a murderer’s poniard? 90 

What (if his stedfast eye still beaming pity 

And brother’s love) he turn’d his head aside. 

Lest he should loo^ at thee, and with one look 
Hurl thee beyond all power of penitence? 

Valdes. These are unholy fancies! 

Ordonio. Yes, my father, 95 

He is in Heaven ! 

Alvar {stiU to Ordonio). But what if he had a brother, 

Who had lived even so, that at his dying hour. 

The name of Heaven would have convulsed his face. 

More than the death-pang? 

Valdez. Idly prating man! 

Thou hast guess’d ill: Don Alvar’s only brother 100 

Stands here before thee— a father’s blessing on him! 

He is most virtuous. 

Alvar (stiU to Ordonio). What, if his very virtues 
Had pampered his swoln heart and made him proud? 

And what if pride had duped him into guilt? 

Yet still he stalked a self-created god, 105 

Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning; 

And one that at his mother’s looking-glass 
Would force his features to a frowning sternness? 

Yoimg Lord ! I tell thee, that there are such beings— 

Yea, and it gives fierce merriment to the damn’d, no 

To see these most proud men, that loath mankind, 

At every stir and buzz of coward conscience. 

Trick, cant, and lie, most whining hypocrites! 

Away, away ! Now let me hear more music. [ Music again. 

Teresa. ’Tis strange, I tremble at my own conjectures! 115 
But whatsoe’er it mean, I dare no longer 
Be present at these lawless mysteries. 

This dark provoking of the hidden Powers! 

95 Ordonio (titntggling with his feelings). Editions 1,2,3, 1829. 
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Already I affront— if not high Heaven — 

Yet Alvar’s memory !— Hark ! I make appeal lao 

Against the unholy rite, and hasten hence 

To bend before a lawful shrine, and seek 

That voice which whispers, when the still heart listens, 

Comfort and faithful hope ! liot us retire. 

Alvar (to Teresa), 0 full of faith and guileless love, thy Spirit 
Still prompts thee wisely. Let the pangs of guilt 1-16 

Surprise the guilty: thou art innocent I 

[Exeunt Tekssa and Attendant. Musk as before. 
The spell is mutter’d— Come, thou wandering shape. 

Who own’st no master in a human eye, 

Whate’er be this man’s doom, fair be it, or foul, 130 

If he be dead, O come ! and bring with thee 
That which he grasp’d in death 1 Rut if he live. 

Some token of his obscure perilous life. 

[Tiis ioJiole Musk ctasl^es into a Ctwrus. 


CUOKUS 

Wandering demons, hear the spell! 

Lest a blacker charm compel — 135 

[The Incense oti Ute altar takes fire suddenly^ apid an 
iUumimied picture of Alvab’s assassination is dis- 
covered, and having retnained a few seconds is then 
hidden by ascending flames. 

Ordofik (starling). Duped! duped! duped 1 — the traitor Isidore! 
[At this instant the doors are forced open, MomriEDBo 
and the Familiars of the Inquisition, Servants, 
4 'C., enter and fiU the stage. 

Momiedro. First seize the sorcerer! suffer him not to apeak! 
The holy judges of the Inquisition 

Shall hear his first words. — Look you pale, Lord Valdez? 
Plain evidence have we here of most foul sorcery. 140 

There is a dungeon underneath this castle. 

And as you hope for mild interpretation. 

Surrender instantly the keys and charge of it. 

Ordonio (recovering hitnself as from stupor, to JServants), Why 
haste you not ? Off with him to the dungeon ! 

[Alt rush out in tumult. 


laa bendj kneel Edition 1 . 135 ALvar (to Tertoa anxiously), Eaitions 
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SCKNK II 

Intmor of a Chapel^ tcith painted Wifidoirs. 

Enter Teresa. 

Teresa, When first I entered this pure spot, forebodings 
Press’d heavy on my heart: but as I knelt, 

Such calm unwonted bliss possess’d my spirit, 

A trance so cloudless, that those sounds, hard by, 

Of trampling uproar fell upon mine ear 5 

As alien and unnoticed as the rain-storm 
Beats on the roof of some fair banquet-room. 

While sweetest melodies are warbling 


Enter Valdez. 

Valdes, Ye pitying saints, forgive a father’s blindness, 

And extricate us from this net of peril ! lo 

Teresa, Who wakes anew my fears, and speaks of peril? 
Valdes, O best Teresa, wisely wert thou prompted ! 

This was no feat of mortal agency ! 

That picture— Oh, that picture tells me all! 

With a flash of light it came, in flames it vanished, 15 
Self-kindled, self-consum’d : bright as thy life. 

Sudden and unexpected as thy fate, 

Alvar I My son ! My son !— The Inquisitor- 

Term. Torture me not! But Alvar—Oh of Alvai ? 

Valdes, How often would he plead for these Morescoes! 30 
The brood accmst ! remoi-seless, coward murderers ! 

Teresa, So? so? — I comprehend you — He is 

Vald^, He is no more! 

Teresa, O sonow ! that a father’s voice should say this, 

A Father’s Heart believe it ! 

Valdes, ^ worse sorrow 

Are fancy’s wild hopes to a heart despairing ! 35 

Teresa, These rays that slant in through those gorgeous 
windows, 

From yon bright orb -though coloured as they pass, 

Are they not light?— Even so that voice, Lord Valdez. 
Which whispers to my soul, though haply varied 
By many a fancy, many a wishful hope, 3 ° 

SCEBB II] SCEBE lU. Interior of a Chapei. 
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Speaks yet the trath : and Alvar lives for me ! 

Valdeis. Yes, for three wasting years, thus and no other. 

He has lived for thee— a spirit for thy spirit! 

My child, we must not give religious faith 

To every voice which makes the heart a listener 35 

To its own wish. 

Teresa. I breath’d to the Unerring 

Permitted prayers. Must those remain unaiiswei d, 

Yet impious sorcery, that holds no commune 
Save with the lying spirit, claim belief? 

Valde/s. 0 not to-day, not now for the first time 4® 

Was Alvar lost to thee — 

Accurst assassins ! 

Disarmed, overpowered, despairing of defence, 

At his bared breast he seem’d to grasp some relique 

More dear than was his life 

Teresa, O Heavens ! my portrait ! 

And he did grasp it in his death pang! 

Off, false demon. 

That beat’st thy black wings close above my head ! ’ ^6 

[Obdokio enters teith the keys of the dungeon in his hand. 
Hush ! who comes here ? The wizard Mooi-’s employer ! 
Moors were his murderers, you say? Saints shield us 

From wicked thoughts 

[Valdez moves iotoards (he hack of the stage to meet 
Obdonio, and during the concluding lines o/Teresa’s 
speech appears as eagerly conversing with him. 

Is Alvar dead ? what then ? 

The nuptial rites and funeral shall be one! 50 

Here’s no abiding-place for thee, Teresa. — 

Away I they see me not — Thou seest me, Alvar! 

To thee I bend my course.— But first one question, 

One question to Ordonio. — My limbs tremble — 

There I may sit unmark’d — a moment will restore me. 55 

[Retires out of sight. 

* 45-6. Compare The Death 0 / WaUenefein^ Act I, Sc. iv, 11. 48-9. See 
note by J. D. Campbell, P. W., 1893, p. 660. 


41 Was Alvar lost to thee — ^Turning off, cloudy hut yet as to himulf. Editions 
i, 3, .9, 1829, 44 Teresa (with faint shriek). Editions J, 2, 8, 1829, my] 

my Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829. 45 He grasp'd it in bis dea<h>pnng ! Edition 1. 

did] did Editicns 2, 3, 1829. 49 Is] la Editions 7, 2, 3, 7329. 5a 

Thou] Tfioti Editions 7, 2, 3, 1829. After 55 Stage* direct ion om. Edition 1. 
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Ordofiio he odvances with Yald&s), These are the dungeon 
keys. Monviedro knew not, 

That I too had received the wizard’s message, 

‘He that can bring the dead to life again.’ 

But now he is satisfied, I planned this scheme 

To work a full conviction on the culprit, 6o 

And he entnists him wholly to my keeping. 

Ydldee. ’Tis well, my son ! But have you yet discovered 
(Whe^i is Teresa?) what those speeches meant — 

Pride, and hypocrisy, and guilt, and cunning? 

Then when the wizard fix’d his eye on you, 65 

And you, I know not why, look’d pale and trembled — 

Why — why, what ails you now? — 

Oi'donio, Me? what ails me? 

A pricking of the blood — It might have happen’d 
At any other time. — ^Why scan you me? 

Valdez, His speech about the corse, and stabs and mur- 
derers, 70 

Bore reference to the assassins 

Ordonio. Dup’d ! dup’d ! dup’d ! 

The traitor, Isidore! [A pause, then wildly. 

I tell thee, my dear father ! 

I am most glad of this. 

Valdez. True — sorcery 

Merits its doom ; and this perchance may guide us 
To the discovery of the murderers. 75 

I have their statures and their several faces 
So present to me, that but once to meet them 
Would be to recognize. 

Ordonio. Yes! yes! we recognize them. 

I was benumb’d, and staggered up and down 

Through darkness without light — dark — dark — dark! 80 

My flesh crept chill, my limbs felt manacled 

As had a snake coil’d round them ! — Now ’tis sunshine, 

And the blood dances freely through its channels ! 

[^Then to himself. 

This is my virtuous, grateful Isidore ! 

\^Then mimicldng Isidore’s manner and voice. 
‘ A common trick of gratitude, my lord ! ’ 85 


67 Ordonio {confused). Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829. 73 Valdes {confused). Editions 

1, 2, 3, 1829. After 83 [Turns off abruptly; then to himself. Editions 1, 2, 3, 

1829. 84 grateful] grateful Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829. 
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Old Gratitude ! a dagger would dissect 

His ‘own full heart’ — ’twere good to see its colour. 

VMee. These magic sights! O that I ne'er hacl yielded 
To your entreaties! Neither had I yielded, 

But that in spite of your own seeming faith 90 

1 held it for some innocent stratagem, 

Which love had prompted, to remove the doubts 
Of wild Teresa — by fancies quelling fancies ! 

Ordanio. Love ! love ! and then we hate ! and what ? and 
wherefore ? 

Hatred and love ! fancies opposed by fancies ! 95 

What? if one reptile sting another reptile? 

Where is the crime? The goodly face of nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 

Are we not all predestined transiency, 

And cold dishonour? Grant it, that this hand 100 

Had given a morsel to the hungry worms 
Somewhat too early — Where’s the crime of this? 

That this must needs bring on the idiotcy 
Of moist-eyed penitence — ’tis like a dream ! 

Vald€0, Wild talk, my son ! But thy excess of feeling 

Almost I fear it hath unhinged his brain. 106 

Ordonio {Teresa reappears and advances slowly). Say, I had 
laid a body in the sun ! 

Well ! in a month there swarm forth from the corse 

A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient beings 

In place of that one man. — Say, I had kill’d him ! 110 

[Teresa stops listening. 

Yet who shall tell me, that each one and all 
Of these ten thousand lives is not as happy. 

As that one life, which being push’d aside. 

Made room for these unnumbered 

Vatdee. O mere madness! 

[Teresa moves hastUy forwards^ and places herself 
directly before Ordonio. 

Ordonio, Teresa? or the phantom of Teresa? 115 

94 Ordonio (m a s2ou> voice, as reasoning to himself), Kdiiions 1, 2, 8, 1829. 
loi Had] Sad Editions i, 2, 3, 2829, After 105 [Averting himsAJ. Editioris 
i, 2, 3, 1829. 107 Ordonio (note m soliloqiiy, and note addressing his falher ; 

and just afUr the speech has oommeneed, Teresa, Ac. Editions J, 2, 3, 1829. 1 10 

kill’d] InWd EdUions 2 , 2, 3, 1829, Ajter 1 10 [Teresa starts and stops listen- 
ing, Editions 2 , 2, 3, 1829, B^ore 115 Ordonio (checking the feeling qf surprise, 
and forcing his tones into on expression of playful courtesy). Editions 2 , 8, 3, 1829, 
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Tertm. AIaii! th# phantom onlj, if in tnith 
The substance of her being, her life's life, 

Have ta’en its flight through Airar's death>wound — [A jwiiif. 

Where— 

(Even coward murder grants the dead a grave) 

O tell me, Valdei !— answer me, Ordonio ! iio 

Where lies the corse of my betrothed husband? 

Ordonio, There, where Ordonio likewise would fain lie! 

In the sleep-compelling earth, in unpierc’d darkness ! ' 

For while we live — 

An inward day that never, never sets, «i| 

Glares round the soul, and mocks the closing eyelids! 

Over his rocky grave the fir-grove sighs 
A lulling ceaseless dirge ! ’Tis well with him. 

[Strides off tofcards the altar, hut returns om Valoks 
is speaking. 

Teresa, The rock! the fir-grove! [To Valdb. 

Did'st thou hear him say it? 

Hush ! I will ask him ! 

Tcddez» Urge him not — not now! ijo 

This we beheld. Nor he nor I know more. 

Than what the magic imagery revealed. 

The assassin, who pressed foremost of the three 

Ordonio, A tender-hearted, scrupulous, grateful villain, 
Whom I will strangle! 

Valdez, While his two companions- 

Ordonio. Dead ! dead already ! what care we for the dead ? 
Valdai {to Tetrivt). Pity him ! soothe him ! disenchant hk 
spirit ! 


• It was pleasing to observe, during the Rehearsal all the Aetonand 
Actresses and even the Hechanies on the aUgo clostering ronnd while 
these lines were repeating just as if it had been a favourite 
Music. But from want of depth and volume of voice in Rae, they did 
not produce an equal effect on the Public till after the PublieatiOT-^d 
(ften they (I understand) were applauded. I have never seen the Pleee 
since the first Night. S. T, C, 


,34 live] uvs Edili<ms 1, 8, 1820. ,a8 him] to h *, ^ 

1S29 After laS [Strides off in agitation tovards (he o/ter, kc, SdUtomM 1, ^ 
1820. lao TereM (recoiling with (he expression appropriate to ike - 

Editions h 2 , 3, 1820, thou] thou Editions J, 2, S, • 

he] MeM ... He Edition, 1, 2, ■% 1820. ,34 grateful] gr^ 

1 2, 3, JS29. 135 (looking with anxious dtsqutet at hts sum, gm 

^templing to proceed irifh his desniption). Editions 1, 2, *9, 
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These supernatural shews, this strange disclosure, 

And this too fond affection, which still broods 

O’er Alvar’s fate, and still bums to avenge it — 140 

These, struggling with his hopeless love for you, 

Distemper him, and give reality 
To the creatures of his fancy. 

Ordonio, Is it so? 

Yes ! yes ! even like a child, that too abruptly 

Roused by a glare of light from deepest sleep 145 

Starts up bewildered and talks idly. 

Father ! 

What if the Moors that made my brother’s gmve, 

Even now were digging ours? What if the bolt. 

Though aim’d, I doubt not, at the son of Valdez, 

Yet miss’d its true aim when it fell on Alvar? 150 

Valdez. Alvar ne’er fought against the Moors, — say rather. 
He was their advocate ; but you had march’d 
With fire and desolation through their villages. — 

Yet he by chance was captured, 

Ordonio. Unknown, perhaps, 

Captured, yet as the son of Valdez, murdered. 155 

Leave all to me. Nay, whither, gentle lady? 

Valdez. What seek you now? 

Teresa. A better, surer light 

To guide me 

Both Valdez and Ordonio. Whither? 

Teresa. To the only place 

Where life yet dwells for me, and ease of heart. 

These walls seem threatening to fall in upon me! 160 

Detain me not ! a dim power drives me hence, 

And that will be my guide. 

Valdez. To find a lover ! 

Suits that a high-born maiden’s modesty? 

0 folly and shame ! Tempt not my rage, Teresa ! 

Teresa. Hopeless, I fear no human being’s rage. 165 

And am I hastening to the arms O Heaven ! 

1 haste but to the grave of my belov’d ! 

[Exit, Valdez following after her. 
Ordonio. This, then, is my reward! and I must love her? 
Scorn’d ! shudder’d at ! yet love her still ? yes ! yes ! 

146 Starts up bewildered and talks idly. \Thm vnysteiicnisjy. Editiiyus 
i, 2, .9, moo, 158 Bolh. Whither Edition 1. 168 must] mmt Editions 
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REMOKSE 


I ACT ITI, SCENE II 


By the deep feelings of revenge and. hate 170 

I will still love her — woo her — win her too ! [^A pause. 

Isidore safe and silent, and the portrait 
Found on the wizard — he, belike, self-poison’d 

To escape the crueller dames My soul shouts triumph! 

The mine is undermined! bloo*d ! blood! blood! 175 

They thirst for thy blood ! thy blood, Ordonio ! [A pause. 
The hunt is up! and in the midnight wood 
With lights to dazzle and with nets they seek 
A timid prey : and lo ! the tiger’s eye 

Glares in the red dame of hi§ hunter’s torch ! 180 

To Isidore I will dispatch a message, 

And lure him to the cavern ! aye, that cavern ! 

He cannot fail to dnd it. Thither I’ll lure him. 

Whence he shall never, never more return ! 

[Lool's through the side mndaw. 
A rim of the sun lies yet upon the sea, 185 

And now ’tis gone ! All shall be done to-night. [ Jlrif. 


ACT IV 
Scene I 

A cavern, darJcy e^ept where a gJeam of moonlight is seen on one 
side at the further end of it ; supposed to he cast on it from a 
crevice in a part of the cavern out of sight. Isidore alone, an 
extinguished torch in his hand. 

Isidore. Faith ’twas a moving letter— very moving! 

‘ His life in danger, no place safe but this ! 

’Twas his him now to talk of gratitude.’ 

And yet— but no ! there can’t be such a villain. 

It can not be ! 

Thanks to that little crevice, 5 

Which lets the moonlight in ! I’ll go and sit by it 
To peep at a tree, or see a he-goat’s beard, 

Or hear a cow or two breathe loud in their sleei>— 

Any thing but this crash of water drops ! 

These dull abortive sounds that fret the silence 10 

With puny thwartings and mock opposition! 

171 win] ir»n rdiUcns J, 2, S, JS29. 176 thy] (hy i, 2, 3, 

]8^. Aprr 186 end of the Third Act. Editions 1, 2, 3. 
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ACT IV, SCENE l] 


So beats the death-watch to a sick man s ear. 

[He goes out of sight, &ppos\ie to the patch of moon- 
light: and returns. 

A hellish pit! The very same I dreamt of! 

I was just in — and those damn’d fingers of ice 
Which clutch’d my hair up ! Ha ! — what’s that — it mov’d. 15 
[IsmoBE stands staring at another recess in the cavern. 
In the mean time Ordonio enters with a torch, and 
hcUoes to Isidore. 

Isidore. I swear that I saw something moving there ! 

The moonshine came and went like a flash of lightning 

I swear, I saw it move. 

Ordonio {goes into the recess, then returns). 

A jutting clay stone 

Drops on the long lank weed, that grows beneath : 

And the weed nods and drips. ^ 

Isirtore. A jest to laugh at ! 20 

It was not that which scar’d me, good my lord. 

Ordonio. What soar’d you, then? 

Isidore. ' You see that little rift? 

But first permit me ! 

[lAghts his torch at Ordonio’s, and while lighting it. 
(A lighted torch in the hand 
Is no unpleasant object here — one’s breath 
Floats round the flame, and makes as many colours 25 
As the thin clouds that travel near the moon.) 

You see that crevice there? 

My torch extinguished by these water-drops, 

And marking that the moonlight came from thence, 

I stept in to it, meaning to sit there ; 30 

But scarcely had I measured twenty paces — 

My body bending forward, yea, o’erbalanced 
Almost beyond recoil, on the dim brink 
Of a huge chasm I stept The shadowy moonshine 
Filling the void so counterfeited substance, 35 

That my foot hung aslant adown the edga 


‘ 18 - 20 . Compare This Lime-Tree Botcer my Prison, 11. 17-20, p. 179. See 
note by J. D. Campbell, P. W., 1898, p. 651. 


After 12 [He goes . . . moonlight : returns after a minute^ s dapse, m an extasy of 
fear. EdiHons 1, 2, 3, 1329. 13 pit] pU Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829. 18 Ordonio 

{goes . . . returns, and with great scorn). Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829. 20 Isidore 

(forcing a laugh fainffy). Editions 7, 2, 3, 1829. 
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Was it my own fear ? 

Fear too hath its instincts ! 

^(And yet such dens as these are wildly told of, 

And there are beings that live, yet not for the eye) 

An arm of frost above and from behind me 40 

Pluck’d up and snatched me backward. Merciful Heaven! 
You smile ! alas, even smiles look ghastly here ! 

My lord, I pray you, go yourself and view it 

Onlonio. It must have shot some pleasant feelings through 
you. 

Isidore. If every atom of a dead man’s flesh 45 

Should creep, each one with a particular life. 

Yet all as cold as ever — ’twas just so ! 

Or had it drizzled needle-points of frost 
Upon a feverish head made suddenly bald — 

Ordonio. Why, Isidore, 

I blush for thy cowardice. It might have startled, 50 
I grant you, even a brave man for a moment — 

But such a panic — 

Isidore, When a boy, my lord ! 

I could have sate whole hours beside that chasm, 

Push’d in huge stones and heard them strike and rattle 
Against its horrid sides : then hung my head 55 

Low down, and listened till the heavy firagments 
Sank with faint crash in that still groaning well. 

Which never thirsty pilgrim blest, which never 
A living thing came near — unless, perchance. 

Some blind-worm battens on the ropy mould 60 

Close at its edge. 

Ordonio. Ait thou more coward now? 

Isidore. Call him, that fears his fellow-man, a coward! 


» 38-9. These two lines uttered in an under-voice, and timidly, as 
anticipating Ordonio’s sneer, and yet not able to disguise his own super- 
stition. Marginal Note to First Edition. 

What trouble had I not, and at last almost fruitless, to teach De (^mp 
the hurried under-voice with which Isidore should utter these two lines, 
as anticipating Ordonio’s scorn, and yet unable to suppress liU own 
supers! it ion~and yet De Camp, spite of voice, person, and inappropriate 
protrusion of the chest, understood and realised his part better than all 
the lost — to the man of sense, I mean. Mfl. H. 


47 ever] eve Edition 1. 49 Ordonio {interrupting him). EdiHons /, 5, -3, 

51 brave] brnre EdiHons /, 2, 9, 60 battens] fattens 

Edition /. 
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I feai’ not man — but this inhuman cavern, 

It were too bad a prison-house for goblins. 

Beside, (you’ll smile, my lord) but true it is, 65 

My last night’s sleep was veiy sorely haunted 
By what had passed between us in the morning. 

0 sleep of horrors! Now run down and stared at 
By forms so hideous that they mock remembrance — 

Now seeing nothing and imagining nothing, 70 

But only being afraid — stifled with fear! 

While every goodly or familiar form 

Had a strange power of breathing teiTor round me ! ' 

1 saw you in a thousand feaiful shapes ; 

And, I entreat your lordship to believe me, 76 

In my last dream 

Ofitonio. Well ? 

Isidore. I was in the act 

Of falling down that chasm, when Alhadra 
Wak’d me: she heard my heai*t beat. 

Ordonio. Strange enough ! 

Had you been here before? 

Isidore, Never, my lord! 

But mine eyes do not see it now more clearly, 80 

Than in my dream I saw — that very chasm. 

Ordonio (after a pause), I know not why it should be ! yet 
it is — 

Isidore, What is, my lord? 

Ordonio, Abhorrent from our nature 

To kill a man. — 

Isidore. Except in self-defence. 

Ordonio. Why that ’s my case ; and yet the soul recoils from 
it — 85 

’Tis so with me at least. But you, perhaps, 

Have sterner feelings? 

Isidore. Something troubles you. 

How shall I serve you? By the life you gave me, 

By all that makes that life of value to me, 

'' 72-3* Ii^ the Biographia LUerariay 1S17, ii. 78 Coleridge puis these lines 
into another shape 

The simplest and the most familiar things 

Gain a strange power of spreading awe around them. 

See note by J, D. Campbell, P. TF., 1893, p. 661. 

06-'!^ cm. EdiKon 1. 71 afraid] afraid Editions 2, Sj 1820. 82 Ordonio 

(stands lost in thought, then after a pause). EdUions 1, S, 8, 1820. is] is Editions 
1, 2, 3, 1829. 
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My wife, my babes, my honour, I swear to you, 90 

Name it, and I will toil to do the thing. 

If it be innocent ! But this, my lord ! 

Is not a place where you could perpetrate. 

No, nor propose a wicked thing. The darkness. 

When ten strides off we know ’tis cheerful moonlight, 95 
Collects the guilt, and crowds it round the heart. 

It must be innocent. 

Ordonio. Thyself be judge. 

One of our family knew this place well. 

Isidore, Who? when? my lord? 

Ordonio, What'^boots it, who or when? 

Hang up thy torch — I’ll tell his tale to thee. 10c 

[They hang up their torches on sofne ridge in tfie cavern 
He was a man different from other men. 

An d he despised them, yet revered himself. 

Isidore {aside). He ? He despised ? Thou’rt speaking of thy 
self! 

I am on my guard, however: no surprise. 

[T/*an to Ordonio. 

What, he was mad? 

Ordonio, All men seemed mad to him ! 105 

Nature had made him for some other planet, 

And pressed his soul into a human shape 
By accident or malice. In this world 
He found no fit companion. 

Isidore, Of himself he speaks. [Aside, 

Alas! poor wretch! no 

Mad men are mostly proud. 

Ordonio, He walked alone, 

And phantom thoughts unsought-for troubled him. 

Something within would still be shadowing out 

All possibilities ; and with these shadows 

Hia min d held dalliance. Once, as so it happened, 115 


A fancy crossed him wilder than the rest: 
To this in moody murmur and low voice 
He yielded utterance, as some talk in sleep : 


The man who heard him. — 


Why did’st thou look round? 


Isidore, I have a prattler three years old, my lord! lao 


97 It must be innocent. [Ordohio darkly, and in ihejeding (/ 
tMi uAo/ *e cmuxit€z of hia own Otarourier anrf actions, speaking of /umoif 
third person. Editiona i, S, 8, 1829. 103 He ? He] He ? He Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829, 
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SCENE l] 

In truth he is my darling. As 1 went 
From forth my door, he made a moan in sleep — 

But I am talking idly — pray proceed ! 

And what did this man? 

Ordonio. With this human hand 

He gave a substance and reality 
To that wild fancy of a possible thing. — 

Well it was done ! 

Why babblest thou of guilt? 

The deed was done, and it passed fairly off. 

And he whose tale I tell thee — dost thou listen ? 

Isidore, I would, my lord, you were by my fire-side, 

I’d listen to you with an eager eye. 

Though you began this cloudy tale at midnight, 

But I do listen — pray proceed, my lord. 

Ordonio. Where was I? 

Isidore. He of whom you tell the tale — 

Ordonio, Surveying all things with a quiet scorn, 135 
Tamed hi ms elf down to living purposes, 

The occupations and the semblances 
Of ordinary men— and such he seemed ! 

But that same over ready agent — he — 

Isidore, Ah ! what of him^ my lord ? 

^dowto. proved a traitor, 140 

Betrayed the mystery to a brother-traitor. 

And they between them hatch’d a damned plot 
To hunt him down to infamy and death. 

What did the Valdez? I am proud of the name 
Since he dared do it. — 

[Oboonio gro^s his sword^ (md turns off frwn Isidore, 
then after a pause returns. 

Our li nks bum dimly. 14c 

Isidore. A dark tale darkly finished I Nay, my lord ' 

Tell what he did. ^ 

Ordonio. That which his wisdom pi'ompted — 

He made the ti-aitor meet him in this cavern 
And here he kill’d the ti-aitor. 

. No! the fool I .50 

He had not wit enough to be a traitor. 

Pwr ^ck^yed beetle! not to have foreseen 
lhat he who guUed thee with a whimpered lie 

u>my. samns ^^0 him'*’ ^”1 

3, 2829, ^ Editions 1, 
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To murder his own brother, would not scruple 
To murder thee, if e’er his guilt grew jealous, 155 

And he could steal upon thee in the dark ! 

Ordonio, Thou would’st not then have come, if— 

Isidore, Oh yes, my lord ! 

I would have met him arm’d, and scar’d the coward. 

[Isidore thrmos off his robe; shetos himself armed^ and 
dratvs his sword, 

Ordonio, Now this is excellent and warms the blood! 160 
My heart was drawing back, drawing me back 
With weak and womanish scruples. Now my vengeance 
Beckons me onwards with a warrior’s mien, 

And claims that life, my pity robb’d her of — 

Now will I kill thee, thankless slave, and count it 165 
Among my comfortable thoughts hereafter. 

Isidm, And all my little ones fatherless — 

Die thou first 

[They fighty Ordonio disarms Isidore, and in disarmnig 
him throws his stoord up that recess opposite to which 
they were standing, Isidore hurries into the recess 
with his torch, Ordonio follows him ; a loud cry qf 
^Traitor! Monster!" is heard from the cavern, and 
in a moment Ordonio returns alone. 

Ordonio. I have hurl’d him down the chasm! treason for 


treason. 

He dreamt of it : henceforward let him sleep, 

A dieamless sleep, from which no wife can wake him. 170 

TTir dream too is made out — Now for his friend. 

[Exit Ordonio. 

Scene II 


Tlw interior Court of a Saracenic or GoUiic Castle, with the Iron 
Gate of a Dungeon visible. 

Teresa, Heart-chilling superatition ! thou canst glaze 
Ev’n pity’s eye with her own frozen tear. 

In vain I urge the tortures that await him; 


155 thee] ikee BdUiona 1, 2, S, 1829, After 167 [Theyfig^ • • • 

(The rest of the sUge-direction la here omitted.) 

Ijid. (springing wildly towards Ordonio). SUU I can strangle thee . 

I’ll kill thee, but not so. 60 fetch thy sword. 

[IBIDOB* kwries ifUo ike reee$8 witk kis torek, OHDOHXo/oltoiOf krm 

, . . returru alone, Editian X. • 

169 drewnt] dreamt SdiHone I. 2. 8, 1882. ijt dr^] 

1 2 3, 1820. B^ort 1 stage-direction om. Scene II is l»ead^ 

Coat’ Bditum 1. The interior ...of Zhingeon oieibU. Bdtiume 2, 8, 1829. 
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Even Selma, reverend guardian of my childhood, 

My second mother, shuts her heart against me ! 

Well, I have won from her what most imports 
The present need, this secret of the dungeon 
Known only to herself. — A Moor! a Sorcerer! 

No, I have faith, that Natui*e ne’er permitted 
Baseness to wear a form so noble. True, 

I doubt not that Ordonio had suborned him 
To act some pai-t in some unholy fraud ; 

As little doubt, that for some unknown purpose 
He hath baffled his suborner, terror*struck him, 

And that Ordonio meditates revenge! 

But my msolve is fixed! myself will rescue him, 

And learn if haply he knew aught of Alvar, 

Enter Valdez. 

Valdez* Still sad? — and gazing at the massive door 
Of that fell dungeon which thou ne’er had’st sight of. 

Save what, perchance, thy infant fancy shap’d it 20 

When the nurse still’d thy ciies with unmeant threats. 

Now by my faith, girl ! this same wizard haunts thee ! 

A stately man, and eloquent and tender — 

Who then need wondei* if a lady sighs 
Even at the thought of what these stern Dominicans — 25 

Teresa. The horror of their ghastly punishments 
Doth so o’ertop the height of all compassion, 

That 1 should feel too little for mine enemy, 

If it were possible I could feel more. 

Even though the dearest inmates of our household 30 

Were doom’d to sufier them. That such things are — 
Valdez. Hush, thoughtless woman! 

Teresa. Nay, it wakes within me 

More than a woman’s spirit. 

Valdez. No more of this — 

What if Monviedro or his creatures hear us ! 

I dare not listen to you. 

Teresa. My honoured lord, 35 

These were my Alvar’s lessons, and whene'er 
I bend me o’er his portrait, I repeat them, 

As if to give a voice to the mute image. 

17 know] knew EdiHoas I, 2, 3, 1S29. 18 Valdes. Still sad, Teresa ! 

This same wizard haunts you Edition i. 19 22 om. Edition 1. 

AJUras imth a sneer. Editions i, 2, 3, 1820. 26 Teresa (tetU solemn 

indignation), i^difions J, 2, 3, 1820, 33 woman’s] woman Edition 1. 
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866 REMORSE [act i 

Valdez. We have mourned for Alva 

Of his sad fate there now remains no doubt 
Have I no other son? 

Terescu Speak not of him! 

That low imposture! That mysterious picture! 

If this be madness, must I wed a madman? 

And if not madness, there is mystery, 

And guilt doth lurk behind it. 

Valdez. Is this well? 

Teresa. Yes, it is truth: saw you his coimtenance? 

How rage, remorse, and scorn, and stupid fear 
Displaced each other with swift interchanges? 

0 that I had indeed the sorcerer’s power. 

1 would call up before thine eyes the image 
Of my betrothed Alvar, of thy first-born ! 

’ His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead, 

His tender smiles, love’s day-dawn on his lips! 

That spiritual and almost heavenly light 

In his commanding eye — his mien heroic, 5i 

Virtue’s own native heraldry ! to man 

Genial, and pleasant to his guardian angel. 

Whene’er he gladden’d, how the gladness spread 
Wide round him ! and when oft with swelling tears. 
Flash’d through by indignation, he bewail’d ^ 

The wrongs of Belgium’s martyr’d patriots, 

Oh, what a grief was there — for joy to envy, 

Or ffaze upon enamour’d ! 

0 my father ! 

Recall that morning when we knelt together, 

And thou didst bless our loves ! O even now, C 

Even now, my sire ! to thy mind’s eye present him, 

As at that moment he rose up before thee. 

Stately, with beaming look ! Place, place beside him 
Ordonio’s dark perturbed countenance! 

Then bid me (Oh thou could’st not) bid ine turn 1 

Prom him, the joy, the triumph of our kind ! 

To take in exchange that brooding man, who never 
Lifts up his eye from the earth, unless to scowl. 

Valdez. Ungrateful woman ! I have tried to stifle 
An old man’s passion! was it not enough. 

That thou hast made my son a restless man, 

1 52 - 63 . Compare Fragment No. 39, p. 1005. 


63 thtre Editions 2, S, 1829. 
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Banish’d his health, and half unhing’d his reitsou ; 

But that thou wilt insult him with suspicion? 

And toil to blast his honour? I am old, 

A comfortless old man ! 

Teresa. O grief! to hear So 

Hateful entreaties from a voice we love ! 

Enter a Peasant and presents a letter to Valdez. 

Vdtdes {reading it). * He dares not ventui’e hither ! ’ Why, 
what can this mean? 

* Lest the Familiars of the Inquisition, 

That watch around my gates, should intercept him ; 

But he conjures me, that without delay S5 

I hasten to him — for my own sake entreats me 
To guard from danger him I hold imprison’d — 

He will reveal a secret, the joy of which 
Will even outweigh the sorrow.’— Why what can this be? 
Perchance it is some Moorish stratagem, 90 

To have in me a hostage for his safety. 

Nay, that they dare not ! Ho ! collect my servants ! 

I will go thither — let them arm themselves. [Exit Valdez. 

Teresa (alone). The moon is high in heaven, and all is bush’d. 
Yet anxious listener! I have seem’d to hear 95 

A low dead thunder mutter thro’ the night, 

As ’twere a giant angry in his sleep. 

O Alvar ! Alvar ! that they could return. 

Those blessed days that imitated heaven, 

When we two wont to walk at eventide; loo 

When we saw nought but beauty; when we heard 
The voice of that Almighty One who loved us 
In every gale that breathed, and wave that murmur'd ! 

O we have listen’d, even till high-wrought pleasure 
Hath half assumed the countenance of grief, 

And the deep sigh seemed to heave up a weight 
Of bliss, that pressed too heavy on the heart. 

And this majestic Moor, seems he not one 
Who oft and long communing with my Alvar 
Hath d^nk in kindred lustre from his presence, no 

And guides me to him with reflected light? 

What if in yon dark dungeon coward treachery 
Be groping for him with envenomed poniard— 

Hence, womanish fears, traitors to love and duty— 

I U flee him. Tbbesa. 

80, 81 Teresa. 0 Grief ... we love 1 o»i. Edition 1 . 
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Naomi. Woman ! May Alla aiul the Prophet hless thee ! 
We have obeyed thy call. Where is our chief? 26 

And why didst thou enjoin these Moorish garments? 
AUiadra (mising l\er cyeSf and looking round on the circle). 
Warriors of Mahomet ! faithful in the battle ! 

My countrymen ! Come ye prepared to work 
An honourable deed ? And would ye work it io 

In the slave’s garb? Curse on those Christian robes! 

They are spell-blasted : and whoever wears them, 

His arm shrinks wither’d, his heart melts away, 

And his bones soften. 

Naomi. Where is Isidore ? 

Alhadra. This night I went from forth my house, and left 
His child i*eu all asleep : and he was living ! 36 

And I return’d and found them still asleep, 

But he had perished 

All Morescoes. Perished? 

Alhadm. He had perished I 

Sleep on, poor babes ! not one of you doth know 
That he is fatherless— a desolate orphan! 40 

Why should we wake them? Can an infants arm 
Revenge his murder? 

One Mot'esco (to another). Did she i^ay his murder? 

Naomi. Murder? Not murdered? 

Alliodra. Murdered by a Christian ! 

[They all at once draw their sabres. 
Alhadra (to Naomiy who advances from the citvle). Brother 
of Zagri ! fling away thy sword ; 

This is thy chieftain’s ! [He steps forward to take it. 

Dost thou dare receive it? 45 

For I have sworn by Alla and the Pvophet, 

No tear shall dim these eyes, this woman's heari 
Shall heave no groan, till I have seen that sword 
Wet with the life-blood of the son of Valdez! (A pause. 
Ordonio was your chieftain’s murderer • 50 

Naomi. He dies, by Alia! 

All (Imeeling). By Alla! 

Alhadra, This night your chieftain armed himself. 

And hurried from me. But I followed him 
At distance, till I saw him enter — there ! 

Before 28 Alhadra {Rifling up tyea, and lookivgy dc.). EfUixm I, 35 Alhadra 
(in a deep loic roice). Editions /, 2, 8, 1629. 54 ihet e Editions 7 , 2, 8, 1829, 
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'act IV 


Scene III 

The mountains hy moonVghf. Alhadka aloyie in a Moorish dtvss. 

AJhadra, Yon hanging woods, that touch'd by autumn seem* 
As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold 
The flower-like woods, most lovely in decay. 

The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands. 

Lie in the silent moonshine : and the owl, 5 

(Strange ! very strange !) the screech-owl only wakes ! 

Sole voice, sole eye of all this world of beauty ! 

Unless, perhaps, she sing her screeching song 
To a herd of wolves, that skulk* athirst for blood. 

Why such a thing am I ?— Where are these men ? 10 

I need the sympathy of human faces, 

To beat away this deep contempt for all things, 

Which quenches my revenge. 0 ! would to Alla, 

The raven, or the sea-mew, were appointed 

To bring me food! or rather that my soul 15 

Could drink in life from the universal air! 

It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some Ocean’s boundless solitude. 

To float for ever with a careless couree. 

And think myself the only being alive ! 

My childi*en ! — Isidore’s children ! — Son of Valdez, 

This hath new strung mine arm. Thou coward tyrant ! 

To stupify a woman’s heart with anguish 
Till she forgot— even that she was a mother ! 

[She fixes her eye on the earth. Then d/ry; in one 
after another, from different paiis of the stage, a 
considerable number of Morescoes, all in Moorisli 
yat'Dients and Moorish annour. They fonn a 
circle at a distance round Alhadra, and remain 
silent till Naomi enters. 


Scene III 1-24 o»». mtion 1. Bpfore 25 The mmintains by mo^ight 
Alhapra alone in a Moorish dress; her eye fixed on earth. ^ 

one afte^- another, frmn different parts of the stage, a consxderaW 
Morescoes^ all in Moorish garments. They /o»7n a cirde at a distance round 

Alhadr ^ Moresco, Naomi, adcances frotn out the circle. 

Naoini. Woman ! may Alla, &c. Edition 1. ^ • 

Stage-direction after 24 fixes ...and remain sileiit till the Stcondtn 

Command, Naomi, enters. di>li»g>,Uhed by hi, rfres., and ormuur. and 
abeyance paid i; him o« hi, tntrance by the other Mooi-s. Udihou, 2, 3, 1S29. 
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Naomi. The cavern? 

Alliadrn. Yes, the mouth of yonder cavern 55 

After a while I saw the son of Valdez 
Rush by with flaring torch; he likewise entered. 

There was another and a longer pause; 

And once, methought I heard the clash of swords ! 

And soon the son of Valdez re-appeared : 6' 

He flung his torch towards the moon in sport. 

And seemed as he were mirthful ! I stood listening. 
Impatient for the footsteps of my husband ! 

Naomi. Thou called’st him? 

A Ihadra. ^ cavern— 

'Twas dark and very silent. 

What said’st thou? « 


70 
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No ! no ! I did not dare call, Isidore, 

Lest I should hear no answer ! A brief while. 

Belike, I lost all thought and memory 
Of that for which I came ! After that pau^, 

0 Heaven ! I heard a groan, and followed it : 

And yet another groan, which guided me 
Into a strange recess— and there was light, 

A hideous light! his torch lay on the ground ; 

Its flame burnt dimly o’er a chasm’s bnnk : 

1 spake ; and whilst I spake, a feeble groan 
CaiiSe from that chasm! it was his last! his death-groan. 

Naofiii. Comfort her, Alla! . 1.1 a 

AlhadfXL ^ stood in unimaginable trano 

And agony that cannot be remembered, 

T iatenins with horrid hope to hear a groan . 

Lt I had heard hU last; my hushand’a death-groan 1 
JToomi. Haste ! let o. onrrard. ^ ^ 

Mv sight was bounded by a jutting fragm . 

And it was sUined with blood. 

My eye-balls burnt, my brain grew hot as hre. 

And all the hanging drops of the wet roof 
Turned into blood-I saw them turn to blood. 

And I was leaping wUdly down the chasm. 

When on the farther brink I saw his sword. 

And it said. Vengeance !— Curses on my ongu 

Twa. anr. a„a - -V 

721 Edihons J, •»» • 

murderer. Edition i. 
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SCENE III] 


The moon hath moved in Heaven, and I am here, 

And he hath not had vengeance I Isidore ! 

Spirit of Isidore! thy murderer lives! 

Away ! away ! 

AIL Away! away! 

[ 5 /^ niiihes offy aU follmvmg her. 


ACT V 
Scene I 
A Dungeon. 

Alvar (alone) rises slowly from a bed of reeds. 

Alvar. And this place my forefathers made for man ! 

This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us — 

Most innocent, perhaps — and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure ? Merciful God ! 5 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roU back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt, till, chang’d to poison. 

They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot ! 10 

Then we call in our pampered mountebanks : 

And this is their best cure ! uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tears. 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour. 

Seen through the steam and vapours of his dungeon 15 

By the lamp’s dismal twilight ! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of evermore deformity! 

With other ministrations thou, O Nature ! 20 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences. 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sheets ; 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters ! 

TUI he relent, and .can no more endure 25 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 
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[act V 


His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. .V 


I am chill and weary ! Yon rude bench of stone, 

In that dark angle, the sole resting-place! 

But the self-approving mind is its own light 

And life’s best warmth still radiates from the heart 

Where love sits brooding, and an honest purpose. 3 - 

[Betires out of sight 


Enter Teresa with a taper. 

Teresa. It has chilled my very life my own voic< 


scares me ; 

Yet when I hear it not I seem to lose 

The substance of my being— my strongest grasp 

Sends inwards but weak witness that I am. 

I seek to cheat the echo.— How the half sounds 4 

Blend with this strangled light! Is he not here 

[Looking raum 

O for one human face here — but to see 

One human face here to sustain me.— Courage ! 

It is but my own fear ! The life within me, 

It sinks and wavera like this cone of flame, 45 

Beyond which I scaive dare look onward ! Oh ! 

If I faint? If this inhuman den should be 
At once my death-bed and my burial vault? 

[jFuiwfl// screoHis as Alvar emerges from the tteess. 
Ahar {ruslws towards her, and catches her as she is facing). 
0 gracious heaven ! it is, it is Teresa ! 

Shall I reveal m3r9®lf^ The sudden shock 5° 

Of rapture will blow out this spark of life. 

And joy complete w’hat tenor has begun. 

0 ye impetuous beatings here, be still ! 

Teresa, best beloved ! pale, pale, and cold ! 

Her pulse doth flutter! Teresa! my Teresa! 55 

Teresa (recovering). I hearfl a voice ; but often in my dreams 

1 hear that voice! and wake and try— and try 
To hear it waking ! but I never could— 

And ’tis so now— even so ! Well ! he is dead 


30 touch] torch EUiUoo I. 3 * Hfe-blood Edition L 
A«^in a dreiin I ask : if it be a dream Edition 1 . 46 Beyond which 

1 *rarce d.are to look -^xhwlder^) Edition h Afer 46 (SkuMen^. 

•> " K Aprr 48 • • • eecesa, and moves hastily toivards her. 

Ediim 1 . After 55 Teresa (recovering, looks round irildlyX Ed, turns 1 , S, 
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Murdered perhaps I and I am faint, and feel 6o 

As if it were no painful thing to die ! 

Alvar. Believe it not, sweet maid ! Believe it not. 

Beloved woman ! ’Twas a low imposture 
Framed by a guilty wretch. 

Teresa. Ha! Who art thou? 

Alvar. Suborned by his brother— 

Teresa. Didst thou murder him ? 

And dost thou now repent? Poor troubled man, 66 

I do forgive thee, and may Heaven foi^ive thee I 
Alvar. Ordonio — he — 

Teresa. If thou didst murder him — 

His spirit ever at the throne of God 

Asks mercy for thee : prays for mercy for thee, 70 

With tears in Heaven ! 

Alvar. Alvar was not murdered. 

Be calm ! Be calm, sweet maid ! 

Teresa. Nay, nay, but tell me ! [^A pause. 

O ^tis lost again ! 

This dull confus^ pain — \A pause. 

Mysterious man ! 

Methinks I can not fear thee: for thine eye 75 

Doth swim with love and pity — Well! Ordonio — 

Oh my foreboding heart ! And he suborned thee, 

And thou didst spare his life? Blessings shower on thee, 
As many as the drops twice counted o’er 
In the fond faithful heart of his Teresa ! 80 

Alvar. I can endure no more. The Moorish sorcerer 
Exists but in the stain upon his face. 

That picture — 

Teresa. Ha ! speak on ! 

Almr. Beloved Teresa! 

It told but half the truth. O let this poi*trait 

62 Alvar {eagerly). Editions i, 2, 3, 1829. 64 Teresa {retires jrofn him. 

and feebly st^ports hersdf against a pillar 0 / the tlongeon). Ha ! wlio art thou ? 
Alvar {eocesedin^y affected). Suborned, &c. Editions 7, 2, a, 1829. 65 thoti 

Editions 1, 2, 3, 1829. 

72 Teresa {mldbf). Nay, nay, but tell me! 

[-4 pauaCj then presses her forehead. 
O 'tis lost again! 

Tills dull confused pain. [^A pause, she gases at Alvar. 

Editions /, 2, 5, 1829. 

he Editions 1, 2, 3^1829. 83 Trttsa 'advances totcards him). Edifiens 

i, 2, 3, 1829. 
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ACT V 


Tell all — that Alvar lives — that he is here! .85 

Thy much deceived but ever faithful Alvar. 

[Takes her portrait fi'om his nedcy and gives it her, 
Teresa (receiving the portrait). The same — it is the same! 
Ah ! Who art thou ? 

Nay ,- 1 will call thee, Alvar ! [S^ falls on his neck. 

Alvar. O joy imutterable ! 

But hark ! a sound as of removing bars 

At the dungeon’s outer door. A brief, brief while go 

Conceal thyself, my love! It is Ordonio. 

For the honour of our race, for our dear father; 

O for himself too (he is still my brother) 

Let me recall him to his nobler nature. 

That he may wake as from a dream of murder! 95 

O let me reconcile him to himself, 

Open the sacred source of penitent tears, 

And be once more his own beloved Alvar. 

Teresa. O my all virtuous love ! I fear to leave thee 
With that obdurate man. 

Alvar. Thou dost not leave me ! 100 

But a brief while retire into the darkness: 

0 that my joy could spread its sunshine round thee! 

Teresa. The sound of thy voice shall be my music! 

Alvar! my Alvar! am I sure I hold thee? 

Is it no dream? thee in my arms, my Alvar! [Fxit 105 
[A noise at the Dungeon door. It opens^ and Ordonio 
enters, tvith a goblet in his hand. 

Ordonio. Hail, potent wizard ! in my gayer mood 

1 poured forth a libation to old Pluto, 

And as I brimmed the bowl, I thought on thee. 

Thou hast conspired against my life and honour. 

Hast tricked me foully ; yet I hate thee not. 

Why should I hate thee? this same world of ours, 

’Tis but a pool amid a storm of rain. 

And we the air-bladders that course up and down, 

And joust and tilt in merry tournament ; 

And when one bubble runs foul of another, 

The weaker needs must break. 

Alvar. I see thy heart! 

98 own om. UdiHon 1. After 103 iBeHring, she returns hasWy and em- 
bracing Alvak. EdiHons 1, 2, 3, 1820. Before 106 Onfonto (tna affefM 

grarity). EdiHon 1 (c) (?). 107 old Pluto] oblivion EdiHon 1. After 

1 15 [Waving his hand to Alvar. Editions 1, 5, 3, 1829. 
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SCENE ij 

There is a frightful glitter in thine eye 
Which doth betray thee. Inly-tortured man, 

This is the revelry of a drunken anguish, 

Which fain would scoff away the pang of guilt, 120 

And quell each human feeling. 

Ordonw, Feeling ! feeling ! 

The death of a man — the breaking of a bubble — 

’Tis true I cannot sob for such misfortunes ; 

But faintness, cold and hunger — curses on me 

If willingly I e’er inflicted them! 135 

Ck)me, take the beverage ; this chill place demands it. 

[Ordonio proffers the gohlcf. 

Alvar, Yon insect on the wall, 

Which moves this way and that its hundred limbs. 

Were it a toy of mere mechanic craft, 

It were an infinitely curious thing! 130 

But it has life, Ordonio ! life, enjoyment I 
And by the power of its miraculous will 
Wields all the complex movements of its frame 
Unerringly to pleasurable ends! 

Saw I that insect on this goblet’s brim las 

I would remove it with an anxious pity! 

Ordonio, What meanest thou? 

Alvar, There ’s poison in the wine. 

Ordonio, Thou hast guessed right; there’s poison in the wine. 
There’s poison in’t — which of us two shall drink it? 

For one of us must die ! 

Alvar. Whom dost thou think me? 140 

Ordonio. The accomplice and sworn ftiend of Isidore. 

Alvar, I know him not. 

And yet methinks, I have heard the name but lately. 

Means he the husband of the Moorish woman ? 

Isidore ? Isidore ? 145 

Ordonio, Good ! good ! that lie ! by heaven it has restored me. 
Now I am thy master ! — Villain ! thou shalt drink it. 

Or die a bitterer death. 

Alvar, What strange solution 

Hast thou found out to satisfy thy fears. 

And drug them to unnatural sleep ? 

[Alvar takes the gohlet, and throws it to the ground. 

My master! 150 

150 [Alvar . . . and throws it to the ground with stem contempt Edition 1. 
[Alvar . . . and throwing it to the ground, ^c. Editions S, 3, 1829. 
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Oriloiiin. Thon mount^^bank ! 

Alrtir. Mountebank and villain ! 

What then art thou ? For shame, put up thy sword ! 

What boots a weapon in a withered arm ? 

I fix mine eye upon thee, and thou tremblest! 

I speak, and fear and wonder crush thy rage, 15 

And turn it to a motionless distraction ! 

Thou blind self-worshipper ! thy pride, thy cunning. 

Thy faith in universal villainy. 

Thy shallow sophisms, thy pretended scorn 

For all thy human brethren — out upon them ! i< 

What have they done for thee ? have they given thee peace 

Cured thee of starting in thy sleep? or made 

The darkness pleasant when thou wak’st at midnight? 

Art happy when alone? Can’st walk by thyself 

With even step and quiet cheerfulness? r 

Yet, yet thou may’st be saved 

Ordonio. Saved ? saved ? 

Alvar. One pang ! 

Could I call up one pang of true remoi'se! 

Ordonio. He told me of the babes that prattled to him. 
His fatherless little ones ! remorse ! remorse ! 

Where got’st thou that fool’s word? Curse on I'emorse! 170 
Can it give up the dead, or recompact 
A mangled body? mangled— dashed to atoms! 

Not all the blessings of a host of angels 
Can blow away a desolate widow s curse ! 

And though thou spill thy heart's blood for atonement, 175 
It will not weigh against an orphan’s tear! 


Alvar. But Alvar 

Ordonio. Ha ! it chokes tliee in the throat. 

Even thee ; and yet I pray thee speak it out. 

Still Alvar !— Alvar !— howl it in mine ear ! 

Heap it like coals of fire upon my heart, 'Sc 

And shoot it hissing through my brain ! 

Altar. Alas ! 

That day when thou didst leap from off the rock 
Into the waves, and grasped thy sinking brother, 

And bore him to the strand ; then, son of Valdez, 

How sweet and musical the name of Alvar- ! '8; 

Tiren, then, Ordonio, he was dear to thee, 

166 Or.toiio We worii*). Savcil ? Savwl ? 

1 SS«. 177 Alntr €tlmo$t arercome by his/telingt)- b >1 *1 
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And thou wert dear to him: lieaven only knows 
How very dear thou wert ! Why did’st thou hate him ! 

0 heaven! how he would fall upon thy neck, 

And weep foi-giveness ! 

Ordonio, Spirit of the dead ! 190 

Methinks I know thee ! ha ! my brain turns wild 
At its own dreams ! — off— off, fantastic shadow ! 

Alvar. I fain would tell thee what I am, but dare not ! 
Ordonio. Cheat! villain! tmitor! whatsoever thou be— 

1 fear thee, man! 

Teresa (rusting out and falling on Alvar's neck). Ordonio ! 
’tis thy brother! 195 

[Ordonio runs upon Alvar miih his sicord. Teresa 
flings hefself on Ordonio and arrests his artn. 
Stop, madman, stop ! 

Alvar. Does then this thin disguise impenetrably 
Hide Alvar £i*om thee? Toil and painful wounds 
And long imprisonment in unwholesome dungeons, 

Have marred perhaps all trait and lineament *00 

Of what I was ! But chiefly, chiefly, brother, 

My anguish for thy guilt! 

Ordonio — Bix)ther ! 

Nay, nay, thou shalt embiace me. 

Ordonio {drawing hack^ and gazing at Alvar). Touch me not ! 
Touch not pollution, Alvar! I will die. 

[He attempts to fall on his stcordj Alvar and Teresa 
prevent him. 

Alvar. We will find means to save your honour. Live, 205 
Oh live, Ordonio! for our father^s sake! 

Spare his grey hairs ! 

Teresa, And you may yet be happy. 

Ordonio. O horror ! not a thousand years in heaven 
Could recompose this miserable heart. 

Or make it capable of one brief joy 1 iio 

Live ! live ! Why yes ! Twere well to live with you : 

For is it fit a villain should be proud? 

My brother ! I will kneel to you, my brother ! [Kneeling. 
Forgive me, Alvar ! Curse me with forgiveness ! 

193 Altar {seising his hand). Edition 1. Aper 195 [Osdobio vnUiJrantic 
wildness runSy Ac. EdiHofis I, 2, 5, 1820. 203 Ordonio {dratcing hack and 

gazing Ahoar with a cowUenance qf at once aice and terror). Touch me not ! 
Editions 1, 2, 5, 1820. 207 Ajid] Oh EdiUon 1. 2x4 Curse Editions i, 

2, a, 1829. 
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Alvar. Call buck thy soul, Ordonio, and look round thee 
Now is the time for greatness! Think that heaven — 2 

Teresa, O mark his eye! he hears not what you say. 
Ordonio. Yes, mark his eye! there’s fascination in it! 
Thou said’st thou did’st not know him — That is he ! 

He comes upon me ! 

Alvar. Heal, O heal him, heaven ! 3 

Ordonio, Nearer and nearer! and I can not stir! 

Will no one hear these stifled groans, and wake me? 

He would have died to save me, and I killed him — 

A husband and a father ! — 

Teresa. Some secret poison 

Drinks up his spirits ! 

Ordonio. Let the eternal justice 

Prepare my punishment in the obscure world — 

I will not beai* to live — to live — O agony ! 

And be myself alone my own sore torment ! 

[The doors of the dungeon are broken open, and in r 
Alhadba, and the band of Moi-escoes. 

Alhadra. Seize first that man! 

[Alvar presses onward to defend Ordonic 
Ordonio. Off, ruffians ! I have flung away my sword. 23 
Woman, my life is thine ! to thee I give it! 

Off! he that touches me with his hand of flesh, 

I’ll rend his limbs asunder ! I have strength 
With this bare arm to scatter you like ashes. 

Alhadra. My husband — 

Ordonio. Yes, I murdered him most foully. 2: 

Alvar and Teresa. O horrible ! 

Alhadra. Why did’st thou leave his children 

Demon, thou should’st have sent thy dogs of hell 
To lap theii* blood. Then, then I might have hardened 
My soul in misery, and have had comfort. 

I would have stood far off, quiet though dark, 3 

And bade the race of men i*aise up a mourning 
For a deep horror of desolation, 

Too great to be one soul’s particular lot ! 

Brother of Zagri ! let me lean upon thee. 

The time is not yet come for w’oman s anguish, * 

218 Ordonio Jjointing at vacancy). Edition 1. {poifUing at the vacancy). £diU 
2, 3, 1S29. 225 Ordonio {fiercely recoflecting hhttself). Editions i, 2, 3 , IB 

Afitr 229 (Alrar presses on as if to defm\d Ordonio Edition 1. 243 onej or 

1829. After 244 [Struggling to suppress her feelings. Adifions 1,2,8, 1829. 
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I have not seen his blood — Within an hour 
Those little ones will crowd around and ask me, 

Where is our father ? I shall curse thee then ! 

Wert thou in heaven, my cui-se would pluck thee thence! 
Teresa, He doth repent ! See, see, I kneel to thee ! 250 

O let him live ! That ag4d man, his father 

Alhadra, Why had he such a son? 

[S/toufe from the distance of Rescue ! Rescue ! Alvar ! 
Alvar ! and the voice of Valdez heard. 

Rescue? — and Isidore’s spirit unavenged? — 

The deed be mine ! [Suddenly stabs Ordonio. 

Now take my life ! 

Ordonio (staggering from the wound). Atonement ! 

Alvar (tchile with Teresa supporting Ordonio). Arm of avenging 
Heaven 255 

246 his Editions 2j S, 1S29. 252 AUiadra {sterrdy). Editions i, S, 3, 1S20. 

254 Editions i, 3, 3, 1829. 

254-9 Tlie deed be mine ! (SudcicnZi/ stabs O&dokio.) Now take my life ! 
Alo. {while with Teresa supporting Ordokio). Ann of avenging Heaven ! 
Thou hast snatch'd from me my most cherish’d hope 
But go ! my word was pledged to thee. Away I 

Brave not my Father's vengeance ! [7%€ Moors hurry qff Aluadha. 

Ord. She hath aveng'd the blood of Isidore. Edition 1. 

255 Ordonio (with great majesty). ’Tis well thou hast avenged thyself, O 
Woman ! Edition 1 (b). 

[Note. — In his collation of Remorse with Osw-io, the Editor of P. W. 1877- 
1880, iv. 154 affixes to lines 289'803 of the Fifth Act of Osono the 
following variant, said to be derived from the First Edition of Remorse : — 
After the cry of * No mercy ^ (Osono, Act V, L 300), ' Naoiu advances- 
with the sword and Alhadra snatches it from him af\d suddetdy stabs Ordonio 
Alvab rushes through the Moors and cedches him in his arms,* After Ordonio’s 
dying speech [IL 304-307], there are * shouts of Alvar i Alcar ! behind the 
scenes, A Moor rushes in * — . 

Moor. We are surprised I away 1 away 1 this instant I 
The country is in arms ! Lord Valdez heads them. 

And still cries out, ‘ My son ! my Alvar lives ! ' 

Haste to the shore ! they come the opposite road. 

Your wives and children are already safe. 

The boat is on the shore — the vessel waits. 

Alhadra. Thou then art Alvar ! to my aid and safety 
Thy word stands pledged. 

Alvar. Arm of avenging Heaven ! 

I had two cherish'd hopes — the one remains, 

The other thou hast snatch'd from me : but my word 
Is pledged to thee; nor shall it be retracted — 

Edition 1 (c) (?), 

[For MS. version of this variant see note on p. 597.] 
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“^ou h«t snatched from me my mu6« cherished hope— 
«u; go . my word w*s pkdged to thee 

•jTMmia. Away' 

BraTe not my Fathers rage : I thank thee! Thoo— 

• L ^Tkfn itis e^cs laMfmirHjf to Axtak. 

5>be hath avenged the blood of Isidoie! 

I stood in sOence like a slave before her ^ 

That I migh t taste the wcMmwood and the gall 
And satiate this self-accusing heart 
"W ith iHttecer agonies than death can give. 

For^ve me, Alvar ! 


Oh ! — eould St thou forget me ! 2Me^ 
[Axtab and T e b f^a ie^fd ovrr th^ body of Osnono. 
AlkaJru { to the 3foor>i I thank thee. Heaven I thou hast 
ordained it wi^ly, 

That still extremes bring their own cure. That jioint 
In misery, wh^h makes the oppressed Man 
Regardless of his own life, makes him too 
l»rd of the Oppressor s — Knew I a hundred men 
De^iairing. but n<« palsied by de^iair. 2 ^ 

This arm should shake the kingdoms of the world : 

The deep foundations of iniquity 

Should sink away, earth groaning from beneath tl^m ; 

The strongholds of the cruel meu should fall. 

Their temples and their mountainoiis toi^'ers ^lould ; 
Till desolation :3eemed a beautiful thing. j;6 

And all that were and had the spirit of life. 

Sang a new song to her who had gone forth. 

Conquering and still to conquer! 

[ Auhao ra hmrrvn oW in'IA iht Moors ; the stage J3la 
tcitk armed Peasants, amd Servants. Zrnouz tmd 
Vxu>£z at tkeir head, Vaxnrz rushes imto At- 


vjkR’'s orm^ 

Ateur. Turn not thy face that way, my father! hide^ xSo 
Oh hide it from his eye! Oh let thy joy 
Flow in unmingled stream through thy first b less i ng - 

[Boik i-Ptfrf to VaxMX. 
Valdes. My Son ! My Alvar ! bless. Oh bless him. heaven ! 


357 BqI so :: Yet. MS. B. Af» ^39 

^ rwwiV ^ hU wmmmiw^ hmX 

^htsliusxias ‘a** for ‘ Ties ^**"^*^ ” 
^Cage'-direction 265-79 JL Dijm 

-fSjjr jSSiM rnawf . . . Al.VAm> X. 
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Teresa. Me too, my Father? 

Valdez. Bless, 04 bless nay children! [Both rise, 

Alvar. Delights so full, if unalloyed with grief, 285 

Were ominous. In these strange dread events 
Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice. 

That Conscience rules us e’en against our choice. 

Our inward Monitress to guide or warn. 

If listened to ; but if repelled with scorn, 390 

At length as dire Remorse, she reappears, 

Works in our guilty hopes, and selfish fears I 
Still bids. Remember! and still cries, Too late! 

And while she scares us, goads us to our fate. 


APPENDIX 

The following Scene, as unfit for the stage, was taken from 
the tragedy, in the year 1797, and published in the Lyrical 
Ballads. [1798, pp, 28-81 ; vide ante, pp. 182-4.] 

Enter Teresa and Selma, 

Teresa, said, he spake of you familiarly, 

As mine and Alvar’s common foster-mother. 

Selma. Now blessings on the man, whoe’er he be 
That joined your names with mine ! O my sweet Lady, 

As o^n as I think of those dear times, 5 

When you two little ones would stand, at eve, 

On each side of my chair, and make me learn 
All you had learnt in the day ; and how to talk 

In gentle phrase ; then bid me sing to you 

’Tis more like heaven to come, than what has been ! 10 

Teresa. But that entrance, Selma? 

Selma. Can no one hear? It is a perilous tale! 

Teresa, No one. 

SeUma. My husband’s father told it me. 

Poor old Sesina — angels rest his soul ; 

He was a woodman, and could fell and saw 

With lusty arm. You know that huge round beam 15 

Which props the hanging wall of the old chapel? 

Beneath that tree, while yet it was a tree, 

He found a baby wrapt in mosses, lined 
With thistle-beards, and such small locks of wool 
As hang on brambles. Well, he brought him home, 20 
And reai*ed him at the then Lord Valdez’ cost. 

And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 

GOLXRIDOB 3 
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A pi’etty boy, but most unteachable 

And never team’d a prayer, nor told a bead. 

But knew the names of birds, and mocked their notes, 
And whistled, as he were a bird himself. 

And all the autumn ’twas his only play 
To gather seeds of wild flowers, and to plant them 
With earth and water on the stumps of trees. 

A Friar, who gathered sun pies in the wood, 

A grey-haired man, he loved this little boy : 

The boy loved him, and, when the friar taught him. 

He soon could write with the pen ; and from that time 
Lived chiefly at the convent or the castle. 

So he became a rare and learned youth : 

But O ! poor wretch ! he read, and read, and read, 

Till his brain turned ; and ere his twentieth year 
He had unlawful thoughts of many things: 

And though he prayed, he never loved to pray 
With holy men, nor in a holy place. 

But yet his speech, it was so soft and sweet. 

The late Lord Valdez ne’er was wearied with him. 

And once, as by the north side of the chapel 
They stood together chained in deep discourse, 

The earth heaved under them with such a groan. 

That the wall tottered, and had well nigh fallen 
Right on their heads. My Lord was sorely frightened; 
A fever seized him, and he made confession 
Of all the heretical and lawless talk 

Which brought this judgment: so the youth was seized. 
And cast into that hole. My husband’s father 
Sobbed like a child— it almost broke his heart: 

And once he was working near this dungeon. 

He heard a voice distinctly ; ’twas the youth’s. 

Who sung a doleful song about green fields, 

How sweet it were on lake or wide savanna 
To hunt for food, and be a naked man. 

And wander up and down at liberty. 

He always doted on the youth, and now 
His love grew desperate ; and defying death, 

He made that cunning entrance I described. 

And the young man escaped. 

Teresa. ’Tis a sweet tale: 

Such as would lull a listening child to sleep. 

His rosy face besoUed with unwiped tears. 
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And what l)ecame of him ? 

Selma. He went on siiiphoard 

Witli those bold voyagei-s wlio made discovery 
Of golden lands, Sesina’s younger brother 
Went likewise, and when he returned to Spain, 
He told Sesina, that the lyoov mad youth, 

Soon after they arrived in that new world, 

In spite of his dissuasion, seized a boat, 

And all alone set sail by silent moonlight 
Up a great river, great as any sea, 

And ne’er was heard of more : but ’tis supposed, 
He lived and died among the savage men. 
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ZAPOLYA* 

A CHRISTMAS TALE 

IN TWO PARTS ^ 
ndp wupi XP^ roiavra Ktyitv h 

A PCD Athenaeum. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The form of the following dramatic poem is in humble imita- 
tion of the Winter's Tale of Shakspeare, except that I have called 
the first part a Prelude instead of a first Act, as a somewhat 
nearer resemblance tn the plan of the ancients, of which one 
specimen is left us in the iEschylean Trilogy of the Agameynnon, 
the OresteSy and the Eumenides. Though a matter of form 
merely, yet two plays, on dififei-ent periods of the same tale, 
might seem less bold, than an interval of twenty yeai-s between 
a first and second act. This is, however, in mere obedience to 
custom. The effect does not, in reality, at all depend on the 
Time of the interval ; but on a very different principle. There 
are cases in which an interval of twenty hours between the acts 
would have a worse effect (i. e. render the imagination less dis- 
posed to take the position required) than twenty yeai-s in other 
cases. For the rest, I shall be well content if my readers will 
take it up, read and judge it, as a Christmas tale. 

» Fii-st published in 1817: included in 1828, 1829 and 1834. Zapolya 
was written at Caine, in Wiltshire, in 1815. It was offered to the 
Committee of Management of Drury Lane Theatre, and rejected, in 
March, 1816. 

Title] Zapolya, Ac. The Prelude entitled *TJie Usurper’s Fortune* j and 
The Sequel entitled ‘ The Usurper’s Fate By S. T. Coleridge. Ksq. ’ 18I7. 


Orestes] Clioephoroe MS. S. T. C. 
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Part I 

THE PRELUDE, ENTITLED ‘THE USURPER’S 
FORTUNE’ 

CHARACTERS 

Emerick, Usurping King of TUgt'ia, 

Haab KitrpRn.1, an Ilhjrian CInfftain. 

Oasimib, Son of Kiuprili. 

Chef Bagozzt, a MiHianj C&nimander. 

Zapolya, Queen of Illyria. 


SCEKE I 

Fivnt of the Palace tcith a magnificent Golo^inade. On one side < 
military Guard-house, Sentries pacing hacheard and fortoan 
before the Palace, Chef Kagozzi, at the door of the Guard 
house, 05 looJcing foncards at some direct in the distance. 

ChefPagozzi. My eyes deceive me not, it must be be. 

Who but our chief, my more than father, who 
But Raab Kiuprili moves with such a gait? 

Lo! e’en this eager and unwonted haste 

But agitates, not quells, its majesty. 5 

My patron ! my commander ! yes, ’tis he ! 

Call out the guards. The Lord Kiuprili comes. 

[Drums heat, ^*c., the Guard turns out. 


Enter Raab Kiuprili. 

Raal) Kiupf'ili {vnaking a signal to stop the drums, ^ c.). Silence ! 
enough ! This is no time, young friend. 

For ceremonious dues. The summoning drum, 

Th’ air-shattering trumpet, and the horsemans clatter, lo 
Are insults to a dying sovereign’s ear. 

Soldiers, ’tis weU! Retire! your General greets you, 

His loyal fellow-warriors. [Guards rrfm!. 

ChefEagozzi. Pardon my surprise. 

Thus sudden from the camp, and unattended ! 

What may these wonders prophesy? 

Eaah Kiuprili. Tell me first, >5 

How fares the king? His majesty still Uves. 

ChefEagozzi. We know no otherwise ; but Emerick s fnend. 
(And none but they approach him) scoff at hope. 

Enah Kiuprili. Ragozzi ! I have reai-ed thee from a child, 

3 such 1817, 1S2S, 1S29. 
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And as a child I have reared thee. Whence this air ao 
Of mystery? That face was wont to o|>en 
Clear as the morning to me, shewing all things. 

Hide nothing from me. 

Glicf BagozzL O most loved, most honoured, 

The mystery that struggles in my looks 

Betrayed my whole tale to thee, if it told thee 35 

That I am ignorant; but fear the worst. 

And mystery is contagious. All things here 
Are full of motion: and yet all is silent: 

And bad men’s hopes infect the good with fears. 

Eaah KiuprlU, I have trembling proof within how true thou 
speakest. 30 

Clief Bagozzi, That the prince Emerick feasts the soldiery. 

Gives splendid arms, pays the commandei*8’ debts, 

And (it is whispei^) by sworn promises 

Makes himself debtor — hearing this, thou hast heard 

All 35 

But what my lord will learn too soon himself. 

Baab Kiuprili. Ha!— Well then, let it come! Worse scarce 
can coma 

This letter written by the trembling hand 
Of royal Andreas calls me from the camp 
To his immediate presence. It appoints me, 40 

The Queen, and Emerick, guardians of the realm, 

And of the royal infant. Day by day, 

Bobbed of Zapolya’s soothing cares, the king 
Yearns only to behold one precious boon, 

And with his life breathe foi-th a father’s blessing. 45 

Chef Bagozzi. Remember you, my lord ! that Hebrew leech 
Whose face so much distempered you ? 

Baab Kiuprili, Barzoni? 

1 held liim for a spy ; but the proof failing 
(More « ourteously, I own, than pleased myself), 

I sent him from the camp. 

Chef Bagozzi, To him, in chief, 50 

Prince Emerick trusts his royal brother’s health. 

Baab KiuprlU, Hide nothing, I conjure you ! What of him ? 

ao And 05 a child have reared thee 1817. And as a child I, Ac. 1828^ 
18Z0, 23 to] on 1817 Before 30 Baab KiupriU (his hand to his 

heart). 1817, 1828, 1829. 32 commanders*] commander’s l6l7, 1828^ 

1829. 35 All [27ic/t in a snbdncd and suddaukl voice. 1817, 1828, 1820. 

39 Ahureas 1817, 1828, 1820. 43 Zapulya 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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ChefUaifOzzL With pomp of words beyond a soldier's cunaini 
And shrugs and wrinkled brow, he smiles and whispem! 
Talks in dark woi*ds of women’s fancies; hints * 

That ’twere a useless and a cruel zeal 
To rob a dying man of any hope, 

However vain, that soothes him: and, in tine, 

Denies all chance of offspring from the Queen. 

Badb Kinpnli The venomous snake ! My heel was on il 
head. < 

And (fool !) I did not crush it ! 

Chef Bagozzl Nay, he feai-s 

Zapolya will not long survive her husband. 

Badb KiupriVi. Manifest treason ! Even this brief delay 

Half makes me an accomplice (If he live.) 

[Is moving foimrd the pahu 

If he but live and know me, all may 

ChefBagozzi Halt! [Stops him. 

On pain of death, my Lord ! am I commanded 
To stop all ingress to the palace. 

Baab Kiuprili. Thou ! 

Chef Bagozzi. No place, no name, no rank excepted — 

Baab KiuprUi. Thou ! 

Chef Bagozzi. This life of mine, O take it. Lord Kiuprili! 
I give it as a weapon to thy hands, 70 

Mine own no longer. Guardian of Illyi'ia, 

Useless to thee, ’tis worthless to myself. 

Thou art the framer of my nobler being ; 

Nor does there live one virtue in my soul, 

One honourable hope, but calls thee father. 75 

Yet ere thou dost resolve, know that yon palace 

Is guarded from within, that each access 

Is thronged by armed conspirators, watched by ruffians 

Pami)ered with gifts, and hot upon the spoil 

Which that false promiser still trails before them. 80 

I ask but this one boon— reserve my life 

Till I can lose it for the realm and thee! 

Baab Kiuprili. My heart is rent asunder. O my country, 
O fallen Illyria, stand I here spell-bound ? 

Did my King love me? Did I earn his love? H 

Have we embraced as brothers would embrace ? 

Was I his arm, his thunder-bolt? And now 
Must I. hag-ridden, pant as in a dream? 

70 thy 1817. 1828, 182*J. 
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Or, like au eagle, whose strong wings press up 

Against a coiling serpent’s folds, can I 9° 

Strike but for mockery, and with restless beak 

Gore my own breast? — Bagozzi, thou art faithful? 

ChefBagoezi Here before Heaven I dedicate my faith 
To the royal line of Andreas. 

RaahKiuprili. Hark, Kagozzi! 

Guilt is a timorous thing ere perpetration : 95 

Despair alone makes wicked men be bold. 

Come thou with me ! They have heard my voice in flight. 
Have faced round, terror-struck, and feaied no longer 
The whistling javelins of their fell pursuers. 

Ha! what is this? 

[BliKh flag displayed from the Toxcerof tlte Palace : a death- 
hell tolls, d'C* 

Vengeance of Heaven ! He is dead. 100 
ChefRagozzu At length then ’tis announced. Alas ! I fear. 
That these black death-flags are but treason’s signals. 

Baah Kiuprili A prophecy too soon fulfilled ! See yonder ! 
0 rank and ravenous wolves ! the death-bell echoes 
Still in the doleful air— and see ! they come. 105 

OhefBagozzi. Precise and faithful in their villainy 
Even to the moment, that the master traitor 
Had pre-ordained them. 

Baah KiuprUu Was it over-haste. 

Or is it scorn, that in this race of treason 

Their guilt thus drops its mask, and blazons forth 110 

Their influnous plot even to an idiot’s sense ? 

CJ^f BagozzL Doubtless they deem Heaven too usurp'd ! 
Heaven’s justice 
Bought like themselves! 

Being equal all in crime, 

Do you press on, ye spotted pandcides! 

For the one sole pre-eminence yet doubtful, 115 

The prize of foremost impudence in guilt? 

Baah Kiuprili. The bad man’s cunning still prepares the 
way 

For its own outwitting. I applaud, Ragozzi! 

Ragozzi! I applaud, 

Befart Z 03 Raab Kiuprili (Iwking fonoards atixiowsly). 1817, 1828, 1829. 
113 Bought like themselvetf ! [During this conversation music is heard, first 
Solemn and funereal, and then changing to spirited and triumphaL 1817, 1828, 1829. 
118 ... I applaud, Ragozzi ! [if using to himself— then — 1817, 1828, 182U. 
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In thee, the virtuous hope that dares look onward 
And keeps the life«park warm of future action u 

Beneath the cloak of patient sufferance. 

Act and appear, as time and prudence prompt thee: 

I shall not misconceive the part thou playest. 

Mine is an easier part— to brave the usurper. 

[IMer a procession of Emkkick’s Adherents, Noble 
Chieftains, and Soldiers, with Music. They adeem 
towardthe front of the stage. Kiuprili mokes t 
signal for tJtem to stop.— The Music ceases. 

Leader of the Procession. The Lord Kiuprili !— WelcoD 
from the camp. ' 

Baah Kiuprili. Grave magistrates and chieftains of lUyri 
In good time come ye hither, if ye come 
As loyal men with honourable purpose 
To mourn what can alone be mourned ; but chiefly 
To enforce the last commands of royal Andreas 
And shield the Queen, Zapolya: haply making 
The mother’s joy light up the widow’s tears. 

Leader. Our purpose demands speed. Grace our procession 
A warrior best will greet a warlike king. 

Boat) Kiuprili. This patent written by your lawful king, 
(Lo! his own seal and signature attesting) >3 

Appoints as guardians of his realm and offspring. 

The Queen, and the Prince Emerick, and myself. 

[Voices of Live Kihg Emerick! an Emerick, ai 
Emebick ! 

What means this clamour? Are these madmen’s voic^? 
Or is some knot of riotous slanderers leagued M 

To infamize the name of the king’s brother 
With a Ue black as Hell? unmanly cruelty. 

Ingratitude, and most unnatural treason? [Mumm 

What mean these murmurs? Dare th^ any here 
Proclaim Prince Emerick a spotted traitor ? 

One that has taken from you your sworn faith. 

And given you in return a Judas’ bribe, 

Infamy now, oppression in reversion, 

And Heaven’s inevitable curse hereafter? , « u i 

[ Loud murmurs, followed by cncs— Emerick . No 
Prince! No Changelings! 

Yet bear with me awhile! Have I for this ’ 

135 lawful 1817, ISSS, ISSO. 
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Bled for your safety, conquered for your honour? 

Was it for this, Illyrians! that I foixied 

Your thaw-swoln torrents, when the shouldering ice 

Fought with the foe, and stained its jagged points 

With gore from wounds I felt not? Did the blast 155 

Beat on this body, frost*and-famine-numbed. 

Till my hard flesh distinguished not itself 
From the insensate mail, its fellow warrior? 

And have I brought home with me Victory, 

And with her, hand in hand, firm-footed Peace, 160 

Her countenance twice lighted up with glory. 

As if I had charmed a goddess down from Heaven ? 

But these will flee abhorrent from the throne 
Of usurpation ! 

[Mui^nurs %ticreasc--and cries oy‘ Onward ! Onward ! 
Have you then thrown off shame. 

And shall not a dear friend, a loyal subject, 1O5 

Throw off all fear? I tell ye, the fair trophies 
Valiantly wrested from a valiant foe, 

Love’s natural offerings to a rightful king, 

Will hang as ill on this usurping traitor. 

This brother-blight, this Emerick, as robes 170 

Of gold plucked from the images of gods 

Upon a sacrilegious robber’s back. [Enter Loan CASiMin. 

Casimir. Who is this frctious insolent, that dares brand 
The elected King, our chosen Emerick? 

My father! 

Booh Ktuprili. Casimir 1 He, he a traitor ! 1 75 

Too soon indeed, Bagozzi ! have 1 learnt it. [Aside. 

Casimir. My father and my lord ! 

Baah KiuprUi. I know thee not ! 

Leader. Yet the remembrancing did sound right filial. 
Badb Ktuprili. A holy name and words of natural duty 
Are blasted by a thankless traitor’s utterance. 180 

Casimir. O hear me, Sfre ! not lightly have 1 sworn 
Homage to Emerick. Illyria’s sceptre 
Demands a manly hand, a warrior’s grasp. 

159 VlorOBT X817, 1828, 1829. 160 Peaob 1817, 1828, 1829. 

AJUr Z72 [Dwring iht last four lines, enter Lobi> Oasimib, wiUi expressions of 
anger and alarm. 1817, 1828, 1829. After 174 [Storte — Uten approaching 

toUh Umid respect. 1817, 1828, 1829. 175 My father! Haab Kiupnli 

(turning atoay). 1817, 1828, 1820. Before 177 Casimir (toi(A reoet'enct). 

1817, 1828, 1829. 
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The queen Zapolya’s selt^xpected offspring 

At least is doubtful: and of all our nobles, i8« 

The king, inheriting his brothers heart. 

Hath honoured us the most. Your rank, my lord! 

Ali'eady eminent, is — all it can be — 

Confirmed : and me the king’s grace hath appointed 
Chief of his council and the lord high steward. 191 

Haah Kiuimli, (Bought by a bribe !) I know thee now stil 
less. 

Casimir, So much of Eaab Bauprili’s blood flows here, 
That no power, save that holy name of father, 

Could shield the man who so dishonoured me. 

Raab Kwprilu The son of Raab Kiuprili a bought bon^ 
slave, *9 

Guilt’s pander, treason’s mouth-piece, a gay parrot. 

School’d to shrill forth his feeder’s usurp’d titles. 

And scream. Long live King Emerick ! 

Ixadcrts, Aye, King Emeiick 

Stand back, my lord ! Lead us, or let us pass. 

Soldier, Nay, let the general speak! 

S(Mien>, Hear him ! hear him ! 

Ilaah Kiuprili. Hear me, 200 

Assembled lords and wairioi-s of Illyria, 

Hear, and avenge me ! Twice ten years have I 
Stood in your presence, honoured by the king : 

Beloved and trusted. Is there one among you 

Accuses Raab Kiuprili of a bribe? 205 

Or one false whisper in his sovereign’s ear? 

YTho here dares charge me with an orphan s rights 
Outfaced, or widow's plea left undefended ? 

And shall I now be branded by a traitor, 

A bought, bribed wretch, who, being called my son, 210 
Doth libel a chaste matron’s name, and plant 
Hensbane and aconite on a mothers grave? 

The underling accomplice of a robber. 

That from a widow and a widow's offspring 
Would steal their heritage? To God a rebel, a *5 

And to the common father of his country 
A recreant ingrate! 

Cawnir. Sire! your words grow dangerous. 

High-flown romantic fauicies ill-beseeni 

.8, Your wr. ms, mj. ik/orc .93 Cuoimir (nruygling •"« 

passim . 1S17, aio my 1S17, 1829. 
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Your age and wisdom. ’Tis a statesman s virtue, 

To guard his countiy’s safety by what means 3 jo 

It b^t may be protected— come what will 
Of these monk s morals ! 

Raah Kiuimli (cwWf). Ha ! the elder Brutus 
Made his soul ii-on, though his sons I’epented. 

They boasted not their baseness. | Drawn hin nword. 

Infamous changeling ! 

Recant this instant, and swear loyalt)% 335 

And strict obedience to thy sovereign’s will ; 

Or, by the spmt of departed Andreas, 

Thou diest 

[Chiefs, inta'imc ; durlnff fhv tumult enter 

Emerick, alat'ined. 

Emerich Call out the guard ! Kagozzi ! seize the assassin. 

Kiuprili ? Ha ! [ Malciny signs to the guard to retire. 

Pass on, friends ! to the palace. 230 
[Music recommences. — The Drocessiou ihisscs into the 
Palace. 

Emcfich. What? Kaab Kiuprili? What? a father’s sword 
Against his own son’s breast? 

Itaah Kiuprili. ’Twould best excuse him, 

Were he thy son. Prince Emerick. I abjure him. 

Einerich. This is ray thanks, then, that I have com- 
menced 

A leign to which the fi^ voice of the nobles 335 

Hath called me, and the people, by I'egards 
Of love and grace to Baab Kiuprili’s house? 

Pooh Kiuprili. What right hadst thou, Prince Emerick, to 
bestow them? 

Emerude. By what nght dares Eiupiili question me? 

Baah Kiuprili, By a right common to all loyal subjects— 
To me a duty! As the realm’s co-regent, 2^1 

Appointed by our sovereign’s last free act. 

Writ by himself. — [Chrasping tlie Patent. 

Emerick. Aye!— Writ in a delirium! 

Baab Kiuprili. I likewise ask, by whose authority 

223 his 1817. 224 They boa^sted not thM' baseness. [Starts, and 

draws his swotd. 1817, 1828, 1829. 230. Kiuprili? Ha! [With 

loicered voice, at the same time with one ha^id making, &c. 1817, 1828, 1829, 
After [Music . . , 2\dtivc. — which time Emerick ami Kiu rniu 
regard each other sted/asUy. 181}. 1828, 1829. 233 ihy^l 1817, 1828. 1829. 

234 ibanks] Ibank 1817, 240 me 1S17, 1828, 1829, 243 Emerick 

{wUh Cl contemptuous stuxr). Aye I— Writ, &c. 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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The access to the sovereign was refused me? 24 

Emerick. By whose authority dared the geuei‘al leave 
His camp and army, like a fugitive? 

Itaah KiuprilL A fugitive, who, with victory for his comrade 
Ran, open-eyed, upon the face of death ! 

A fugitive, with no other fear, than bodements 2* 

To be belated in a loyal purpose — 

At the command, Prince ! of my king and thine, 

Hither I came ; and now again require 

Audience of Queen Zapolya ; and (the States 

Forthwith convened) that thou dost shew at lai*ge, 2; 

On what ground of defect thou’st dared annul 

This thy King’s last and solemn act— hast daiod 

Ascend the throne, of which the law had named. 

And conscience should have made thee, a protectoi. ^ 2 
Emerick. A sovereign’s ear ill brooks a subject s questiuuiuj 
Yet for thy past well-doing— and because 
’Tis hard to erase at once the fond belief 
Long cherished, that Hlyi'ia had in thee 
No dreaming priest’s slave, but a Roman lover 
Of her true weal and freedom — ^and for this, too, 265 

That, hoping to call forth to the broad day-light 
And fostering breeze of glory all deservings, 

I still had placed thee foremost. 

Baah Kiupiill • I 

Emerick. Unwillingly I tell thee, that Zapolya, 

Maddened with grief, her erring hopes proved idle— 271 
Casimir. Sire ! speak the whole truth 1 Say, her nrauc 
detected ! 

Enteric];- According to the sworn attests in council 


Of her physician 

EaabKiuprtli (aside). Yes! the Jew, Barzoni. 

Etnerick. Under the imminent risk of death she lies, 

Or irrecoverable loss of reason, ^ 

If known fi-iend’s face or voice renew the frenzy. 

Casimir (to Kiupnli). Trust me, my lord! a womans tne 
has duped you — 

Us too— but most of all, the sainted Andreas. 

Even for his own fair fame, his grace prays hourly 
For her recovery, that (the States convened) 

She may take counsel of her friends. 


268 Ihee 1817, 1828, 1820, 
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Fjmei'id\ Right, Casimir ! 

Beceiye my pledge, lord general. It shall stand 
In her own will to appear and voi<^e her claims ; 

Or (which in truth I hold the wiser course) 

Wift all the past passed by, as family quarrels, 285 

Let the Queen Dowager, with unblenched honours. 

Resume her st^te, our first Dlyi-ian matron. 

Baab Kiuprili. Prince Emerick ! you speak fairly, and your 
pledge too 

Is such, as well would suit an honest meaning. 

Casimir* My lord ! you scarce know half his grace’s goodness. 
The wealthy heiress, high-born fair Sarolta, 291 

Bred in the convent of our noble ladies. 

Her relative, the venerable abbess, 

Hath, at his grace’s urgence, wooed and won for me. 

Emerick. Long may the race, and long may that name 
fiouiish, 295 

Which your heroic deeds, brave chief, have rendered 
Dear and illustrious to all true Illyrians. 

Baal) Kiuprili. The longest line that ever tracing herald 
Or found or feigned, placed by a beggars soul 
Hath but a mushroom’s date in^the compaiison: 300 

And with the soul, the conscience is coeval. 

Yea, the soul’s essence. 

Emerick. Conscience, good my lord. 

Is but the pulse of reason. Is it conscience, 

That a free nation should be handed down. 

Like the dull clods beneath our feet, by chance 305 

And the blind law of lineage? That whether infant. 

Or man matured, a wise man or an idiot. 

Hero or natural coward, shall have guidance 
Of a free people’s destiny, should fall out 
In the mere lottery of a reckless nature, 310 

Where few the prizes and the blanks are countless? 

Or haply that a nation’s fate should hang 
On the bald accident of a midwife’s handling 
The unclosed sutures of an infant’s skull? 

Casimir. What better claim can soverngn wish or need 
Than the free voice of men who love their country? 31(1 
Those chiefly who have fought for’t? Who by right, 

Claim for their monarch one, who having obeyed, 

288 speak mr, 1R28j J829, 

1828, 1839. 
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So hath best leamt to govern ; who, having suffered, 

Can feel for each brave sufferer and reward him? • ja 
Whence spi*ang the name of Emperor ? Was it not 
By Nature’s fiat? In the storm of triumph, 

'Mid warrioi's’ shouts, did her oracular voice 
Make itself heard : Let the commanding spirit 
Possess the station of command ! 

Eaah Kiuprili, Prince Emerick, 33 

Your cause will prosper best in your own pleading. 

Emerick {aside to Casimir). Ragozzi was thy school-mate- 
bold spirit! 

Bind him to us !— Thy father thaws apace ! [27icn ahw 
Leave us awhile, my lord ! — Your friend, Ragozzi, 

WTioin you have not yet seen since his return, 3 

Commands the guard to-day. 

[Casimir retires to the Guard-house; and after a th 
appears before it with Chef Ragozzi. 

We are alone. 

What further pledge or proof desires Kiuprili? 

Then, with your assent 

Baah Kiuprili. Mistake not for assent 

The unquiet silence of a stern resolve ^ 334 

Throttling the impatient voice. I have heard thee. Prince! 
And I have watched thee, too ; but have small faith in 
A plausible tale told with a flitting eye. 

[Emerick turns as about to call for the Guard. 

Ill the next moment I am in thy power, 

In this thou art in mine. Stii* but a step, 

Or make one sign — I swear by this good sword, 34< 

Thou diest that instant. 

Emerick. Ha, ha!— Well, Sir !— Conclude your homily. 
Baab Kiuprili. A tale which, whether tme or false, comei 
guarded 

Against all means of proof, detects itself. 

The Queen mew’d up— this too from anxious care M 

And love brought forth of a sudden, a twin birth 
With thy discovery of her plot to rob thee^ 

Of a rightful throne !— Mark how the scorpion, falsehood, 
Coils round in its own pei-plexity, and fixes 
Its sting in its own head! 

Emmch Aye! to the mark! 3S 

Before 343 Raah Kiuprili {in a sometvhat suppressed voice). 1SI7, 1328, 182 
349 Coils round its perplexity 1317. 
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Raab Ktwprilu Had’st thou believed thine own tale, had’st 
thou fancied 

Thyself the rightful successor of Andreas. 

Would’st thou have pilfered from our school-boys* themes 
These shallow sophisms of a popular choice ? 

What people? How convened? or, if convened, 

Must not the magic power that charms together 
Millions of men in council, needs have power 
To win or wield them? Better, O far better 
Shout forth thy titles to yon circling mountains. 

And with a thousand-fold reverberation 
Make the rocks flatter thee, and the volleying air, 

Unbribed, shout back to thee. King Emerick ! 

By wholesome laws to embank the sovereign power. 

To deepen by restraint, and by prevention 
Of lawless will to amass and guide the flood 
In its majestic channel, is man’s task 
And the true patriot’s glory ! In all else 
Men safelier trust to Heaven, than to themselves 
When least themselves in the mad whirl of crowds 
Where folly is contagious, and too oft 
Even wise men leave their better sense at home 
To chide and wonder at them when I’etumed. 

Emenck (aloud). Is’t thus thou scofTst the people ? most of all. 
The soldiers, the defenders of the people ? 

Boob Kiuprili. 0 most of all, most miserable nation, 375 
For whom the imperial power, enormous bubble ! 

Is blown and kept aloft, or burst and shattered 
By the bribed breath of a lewd soldiery ! 

^uefly of such, as from the frontiers far, 

(Which is the noblest station of true warriors) 380 

In rank licentious idleness beleaguer 
City and Court, a venomed thorn i’the side 
Of virtuous kings, the tyrant’s slave and tyrant. 

Still ravening for fresh lai^ss! But with such 

What title claim’st thou, save thy birth ? What merits 385 

Which many a liegeman may not plead as well. 

Brave though I grant thee? If a life outlaboured 
Head, heart, and fortunate aim, in watch and war, 


355 


360 
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For the land’s fame and weal ; if large acquests, 

Made honest by the aggression of the foe, 39 c 

And whose best praise is, that they bring us safety ; 

K victory, doubly-wreathed, whose under-garland 
Of laurel-leaves looks greener and more sparkling 
Thro’ the grey olive-branch ; if these, Prince Emerick ! 
Give the true title to the throne, not thou— 391 

No! (let Illyria, let the infidel enemy 
Be judge and arbiter between us!) I, 

I were the rightful sovereign! 

Emerich I have faith 

That thou both think’st and hop’st it. Fair Zapolya, 

A provident lady — 

Boob Kiuprili. Wretch beneath all answer ! 4« 

Emerich. Offers at once the royal bed and throne! 

Baal Kiuprili. To be a kingdom’s bulwark, a king’s glor 
Yet loved by both, and trusted, and trust-worthy. 


Is more than to be king; but see! thy rage 4' 

Fights with thy fear. I will relieve thee ! Ho ! [To ihe Guaru. 

Emerich Not for thy sword, but to entrap thee, ruffian! 
Thus long I have listened— Guard— ho ! from the Palace. 

[The Guai-d post from the Gvard-hmise with Chef Ragozzi 
at their head, and then a number from the Palace 
Chef Ragozzi demands Kiupbili’s sicord, and ap- 
prehends him. 

n • ■ r \ [2b Emerick. 

Casimtr. 0 agony! l 

Sire, hear me! 

[To Kiopbili, who turns from him. 
Hear me, father! 

Emerick. Take in arrest that traitor and assassin ! 

Who pleads for his life, strikes at mine, his sovereipi’s. 4«< 
Baah Kiuprili. As the Co-regent of the Realm, I stand 
Amenable to none save to the States 
Met in due course of law. But ye are bond-slaves. 

Yet witness ye that before God and man 
I here impeach Lord Emei-ick of foul treason, 4« 

And on strong grounds attaint him with suspicion 
Of murder— 

Emerick. Hence with the madman . m„rde 

_ _ Your Queens miirae 

Baab Kiupnlu J 

The royal orphan’s murder : and to the death 


395 ISI 7 , 182 S , ISiTi . 
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Defy him, as a tyrant and usurper. 

[Jft/med of hy Eagozzi and the Guard. 
Emeiich Ere twice the sun hath risen, by ray sceptre 430 
This insolence shall be avenged. 

Casimir, O banish him ! 

This infamy will crush me. 0 for my sake, 

Banish him, my liege lord ! 

Etnerkh What? to the army? 

Be calm, young friend! Nought shall be done in anger. 

The child overpowers the man. In this emergence 4^5 

I must take counsel for us both. Eetire. [Erit Casihir. 
JEmerick {alone, looks at a Calendar). The changeful planet, 
now in her decay, 

Dips down at midnight, to be seen no more. 

With her shall sink the enemies of Emerick, 

Cursed by the last look of the waning moon : 430 

And my bright destiny, with sharpened horns, 

Shall greet me fearless in the new-born crescent. [Exit. 

Scene changes to the hack of the Palace — a Wooded Park, and 
Mountains. Enter Zapolya, mth an infant in arms. 

Zapolya. Hush, dear one ! hush ! My trembling arm dis- 
turbs thee ! 

Thou, the protector of the helpless ! Thou, 

The widow’s husband and the orphan’s father, 435 

Direct my steps ! Ah whither ? 0 send down 
Thy angel to a houseless babe and mother, 

Driven forth into the cruel wilderness ! 

Hush, sweet one ! Thou art no Hagar’s offspring : thou art 
The rightful heir of an anointed king! 440 

What sounds are those? It is the vesper chaunt 
Of labouring men returning to their home ! 

Their queen has no home ! Hear me, heavenly Father ! 

And let this darkness 

Be as the shadow of thy outspread wings 445 

To hide and shield us! Start’st thou in thy slumbers? 
Thou canst not dream of savage Emerick. Hush ! 

Betray not thy poor mother! For if they seize thee 

I shall gr*ow mad indeed, and they’ll believe 

Thy wicked uncle’s lie. Ha ! what ? A soldier ? 450 

423 Bmefxtk {scirrnfuRy). What ? &c. 1817 ^ 1828, 1829. After 426 [Exit 
CAsmiB in agitation. 1817, 1828, 1829. Before 433 Scene changes to another 
vietp, namely the hack, Jj‘e. 1817, 1828, 1829. 447 Thou 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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[Enief' Chkf Ragoz 
Chef Ragoszi, Sure Heaven befriends us. Well ! he ha 
escaped ! 

O rare tune of a tyrant’s promises 

That can enchant the serpent treachery 

From forth its lurking hole in the heart. 'Eagozzi! 

0 brave Ragozzi ! Count ! Commander ! What not ? ’ i 
And all this too for nothing! a poor nothing! 

Merely to play the underling in the murder 

Of my best friend Kiuprili! His own son— monstrous ! 

Tyrant! I owe thee thanks, and in good hour 

Will I repay thee, for that thou thought’st me too 

A serviceable villain. Could I now 

But gain some sure intelligence of the queen : 

Heaven bless and guard her ! 

Zapolya (coming foncard). Art thou not Ragozzi ? 

Chef Ragozzi, The Queen ! Now then the miracle 
‘ full ! 

1 see heaven’s wisdom is an over-match 

For the devil’s cunning. This way, madam, haste! 

Zapolya, Stay ! Oh, no ! Forgive me if I wrong thee ! 
This is thy sovereign’s child : Oh, pity us, 

And be not traacherous ! [Knecliru^ 

Chef Ragozzi (raising her). Madam ! For mercy’s sake ! 47 
Zapolya, But tyrants have a hundred eyes and arms! 
Chet Ragozzi, Take courage, madam! ’Twere too horribh 
(I can not do’t) to swear I’m not a monster! — 

Scarce had I barr’d the door on Raab Kiuprili— 

Zapolya. Kiuprili! How? 

Chef Ragozzi, There is not time to tell it,— 

The tyrant called me to him, praised my zeal — 45 

(And be assured I overtopt his cunning 
And seemed right zealous.) But time wastes: In fine. 
Bids me dispatch my tioistiest friends, as couriers 
With letters to the army. The thought at once 4^ 

Flashed on me. I disguised my prisoner— 


Zapolya, What, Raab Kiuprili? 

Chef Ragozzi, Yes! my noble general! 

I sent him off, with Emerick’s own pacquet, 

Haste, and post haste —Prepared to follow him 


BefoTt 451 [She starts backend en^er, (^c. 1817, 182S, 1829, 454 

‘ Ragozzi . . . What not ? ’] Ragozzi , , . What not ? 1817, 1828, 1829, 4 

nw 1317, 1828. 1829. Before 464 Zapolya {etming fearfuUy fontard). Ja 

1823, 483 
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/Mpailya. Ah, how? Is it jo}’ or fear? My limbs seem 
sinking !— ^85 

Chef Jtagossi (supporting lier). Heaven still befriends us. I 
have left my charger, 

A gentle beast and fleet, and my boy’s mule, 

One that can shoot a precipice like a bird. 

Just where the wood begins to climb the mountains. 

The course we’ll thread will mock the tyrant’s guesses, ^yo 
Or scare the followei-s. Ere we reach the main road 
The Lord Kiupiili will have sent a troop 
To escort me. Oh, thrice happy when he flnds 
The treasure which I convoy! 

Zapolya. One brief moment. 

That praying for strength I may have strength. This babe, 
Heaven’s eye is on it, and its innocence 456 

Is, as a prophet’s prayer, strong and prevailing! 

Through thee, dear babe, the inspiring thought possessed me, 

When the loud clamor rose, and all the palace 

Emptied itself— (They sought my life, Eagozzi !) -^oo 

Like a swift shadow gliding, I made way 

To the deserted chamber of my lord.- [Then to the infant. 

And thou didst kiss thy father’s lifeless lips. 

And in thy helpless hand, sweet slumberer! 

Still clasp’st the signet of thy royalty. ,05 

As I removed the seal, the heavy arm 
Di-opt from the couch aslant, and the stiff finger 
Seemed pointing at my feet. Provident Heaven ! 

Lo, I was standing on the secret door. 

Which, through a long descent where all sound perishes. 

Led out beyond the palace. Well I knew it ’5,, 

But Andreas framed it not 1 He was no tyrant ! 

Chef Sagozsi. Haste, madam ! Let me take this precious 
burden! [He kneds as he takes the child. 

Zapolya. Take him ! And if we be pui-sued, I charge thee, 
Flee thou and leave me! Flee and save thy king! :;,j 

[Then as going off, she looks hack on the palace 
Thou tyrant’s den, be called no more a palace ! 

The orphan’s angel at the throne of heaven 
Stands up agnmst thee, and there hover o’er thee 
A Queens, a Mother’s, and a Widow’s curse. 

Henceforth a dragon’s haunt, fear and suspicion 
Stand sentry at thy portals! Faith and honour, 

495 1S17, 183S, 1S39. 512 Andreas: He 1S17, 1S3S, 1S29. 
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Driven from the throne, shall leave the attainted nation: 
And, for the iniquity that houses in thee, 

False glory, thirst of blood, and lust of rapine, 

(Fateful conjunction of malignant planets) 5 : 

Shall shoot their hlastments on the land. The fathers 
Henceforth shall have no joy in their young men, 

And when they ciy: Lo ! a male child is bom. 

The mother shall make answer with a groan. 

For bloody usurpation, like a vulture, s 

Shall clog its beak within Illyiia's heai-t. 

Kemoi-seless slaves of a remoi-seless 

They shall be mocked with sounds of libeity. 

And' liberty shall be proclaimed alone 
Tn thee O Fire! 0 Pestilence! O Sword! 5 

?iU Vengeance hath her fill -And thou, snatched hence. 
Poor friendless fugitive ! with mother’s wailmg, 

Offspring of Royal Andreas, shalt return. 

With trump and timbrel-clang and popular shout. 

In triumph to the palace of thy fathers! 

• «vine 1817 saB Lo .' . . . l>omt ! 1817, 1828, 1829. 535 
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Part II 

THE SEQUEL, ENTITLED ‘ THE USURPER’S FATE ’ 

ADDITIONAL CHARACTERS 
Old Bathoby, a MowUaineer, 

Bethleb Bathoby, the young Prince AndrenSy supposed son vf Okl Bathoby. 
Lobd Rudolph, a Courtier y hU friend to the Queen's party, 

Laska, Steward to Casihib, hetroUied to Glycike. 

Pestalutz, an Assassin, in Emebick's employ. 

Lady Sabolta, Wife of Lobd Casimib. 

Glycike, Orpfian Daughter of Chjbf Ragozzi. 

Between the flight of the Queen, and the civil war whkh immediately 
followed, and in which Emerick remained the victor, a space 
of twenty years is supposed to Itave elapsed. 


USURPATION ENDED ; OR, SHE COMES AGAIN 

ACT I 
Scene I 

A Mountainous Country. Bathoby^s Divelling at the end of the 
Stage. Enter Lady Sabolta and Glycine. 

Glycine. Well then! our round of charity is finished. 
Rest, Madam! You breathe quick. 

SaroUa. What, tired, Glycine? 

No deHcate courirdame, but a mountaineer 
By choice no less than birth, I gladly use 
The good strength Nature gave me. 

Glycine. That last cottage 5 

Is built as if an eagle or a raven 
Had chosen it for her nest. 

SaroUa, So many are 

The sufferings which no human aid can reach, 

It needs must be a duty doubly sweet 
To heal the few we can. Well! let us rest. 10 

Glycine. There ? 

[Pointing to Bathory’s dwelling. 
SaroUa. Here ! For on this spot Lord Casimir 

Took his last leave. On yonder mountain-ridge 
I lost the misty image which so long 
Lingered, or seemed at least to linger on it. 

1 1 [Pointing to Batuoby's dwelling. Sabolta answering, points to where she 
then stands. 
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Glycine, And wLat if even now, on that same ridge, 15 
A speck should rise, and still enlarging, lengthening, 

As it clomb downwards, shape itself at last 
To a numerous cavalcade, and spurring foremost, 

Who but Sarolta’s own dear loi’d returned 
From his high embassy ? 

Sarolta. Thou hast hit my thought ! ao 

All the long day, from yester-mom to evening. 

The restless hope fluttered about my heart. 

Oh we aie querulous creatures ! Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy ; 

And little moie than nothing is enough 25 

To discontent us. — Were he come, then should I 
Repine he had not arrived just one day earlier 
To keep his birth-day here, in his own birth-place. 

Glycim, But our best sports belike, and gay processions 
Would to my lord have seemed but work-day sights 30 
Compared with those the royal court aflbrds. 

Sarolta. I have small wish to see them. A spring morning 
With its wild gladsome minstrelsy of birds 
And its bright jewelry of flowers and dew-drops 
(Each orbed drop an orb of glory in it) 35 

Would put them all in eclipse. This sweet retirement 
Lord Casimir’s wish alone would have made sacred: 

But, in good truth, his loving jealousy 
Did but command, what I had else entreated. 

Glycine. And yet had I been bom Lady Sarolta, 4° 

Been wedded to the noblest of the realm. 

So beautiful besides, and yet so stately 

Sarolta. Hush ! Innocent flatterer ! 

Glifcim. Nay! to my poor fancy 

The royal court would seem an earthly heaven, 

Made for such stars to shine in, and be gracious. ^ 45 
SaroUa. So doth the ignorant distance still delude us! 

Thy fancied heaven, dear girl, like that above thee. 

In its mere self a cold, drear, colourless void. 

Seen from below and in the large, becomes 

The bright blue ether, and the seat of gods ! 5o 

Well! but this broil that scared you from the dance. 

And was not Laska there; he, your betrothed? 

Glycine. Yes, madam ! he was there. So was the maypo e, 

For we danced round it. 

Saratto Ah, Glycine ! why. 
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Why did you then betroth youi-self? 

Glycine. Because 55 

My own dear lady wished it ! ’twas you asked me ! 

SaroUa. Yes, at my lord’s request, but never wished, 

My poor affectionate girl, to see thee wretched. 

Thou knowest not yet the duties of a wife. 

Glycine. Oh, yes ! It is a wife’s chief duty, madam ! 60 

To stand in awe of her husband, and obey him, 

And, I am sure, I never shall see Laska 
But I shall tremble. 

Sarolta. Not with fear, I think, 

For you still mock him. Bring a seat from the cottage. 

[Exit Glycine into the cottage, Sarolta continues her 
speech looking after hei\ 

Something above thy rank there hangs about thee, 65 

And in thy countenance, thy voice, and motion, 

Yea, e’en in thy simplicity. Glycine, 

A fine and feminine grace, that makes me feel 
More as a mother than a mistress to thee! 

Thou art a . soldier’s orphan I that— the courage, 70 

Which rising in thine eye, seems oft to give 
A new soul to its gentleness, doth prove thee ! 

Thou art sprung too of no ignoble blood. 

Or there’s no faith in instinct! 

[Angry voices and clamour within. 


Re-enter Glycine. 

Glycine. Oh, madam! there’s a party of your servants, 75 
And my lord’s steward, Laska, at their head. 

Have come to search for old Bathory’s son, 

Bethlen, that brave young man ! ’twas he, my lady. 

That took our parts, and beat off the intruders, 

And in mere spite and malice, now they charge him 80 
With bad words of Lord Casimir and the king. 

Pray don’t believe them, madam ! This way ! This way ! 
Lady Sarolta ’s here.- [CMliwj wif/mif. 

Sarolta. Be calm. Glycine. 

FMter Laska and Servants with Old Bathoby. 

Laska {to Bathory). We have no concern with you ! What 
needs your presence? 

OU Bathory. What! Do you think I’ll sufter my brave boy 
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To be slandered by a set of coward-ruf&ans, 86 

And leave it to their malice, — yes, mere malice! — 

To tell its own tale? 

[Laska and Servants how to Lady Sabolta. 
SaroUa. Laska ! What may this mean ? 

Laska, Madam ! and may it please your ladyship ! 

This old man’s son, by name Bethlen Bathory, 90 

Stands charged, on weighty evidence, that he, 

On yester-eve, being his lordship’s bii’th-day, 

Did traitorously defame Lord Casimir : 

The lord high steward of the realm, moreover 

SarcHta. Be brief ! We know his titles ! 

Laska. And moreover 95 

Raved like a traitor at our liege King Emerick. 

And furthermore, said witnesses make oath. 

Led on the assault upon his lordship’s servants ; 

Yea, insolently tore, from this, your huntsman, 

TTi^ badge of livery of your noble house, 100 

And trampled it in scorn. 

Sarolta (to the Servants who offer to speak). You have had 
your spokesman ! 

Where is the young man thus accused ? 

Old Bathory. I know not : 

But if no ill betide him on the mountains, 

He will not long be absent ! 

Sarolta. Thou art his father? 105 

Old Bathory. None ever with moi-e reason prized a son ; 
Yet I hate falsehood more than I love him. 

But more than one, now in my lady’s presence. 

Witnessed the affray, besides these men of malice ; 

And if I swerve from truth 

Glycirte. Yes ! good old man ! i.o 

My lady ! pray believe him ! 

Sardta. Hush, Glycine 

Be silent, I command you. [T/»c» to Batuoey. 

Speak ! we hear you ! 

Old Bathory. My tale is brief. During our festive dance. 
Your servants, the accusers of my son. 

Offered gross insults, in unmanly sort, ”5 

To our village maidens. He (could he do less?) 

Bose in defence of outraged modesty. 

And so persuasive did his cudgel prove, 

89 Laska {pampoady, os camnundng a set speech). 1817, 1888, 1880. 
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(Your hectoring sparks so over-brave to women 

Are always cowards) that they soon took flight, 120 

And now in mere revenge, like baffled boasters, 

Have framed this tale, out of some hasty words 
Which their own threats provoked. 

Sarolta. Old man! you talk 

Too bluntly! Did your son owe no respect 
To the livery of our house ? 

Old Bathory, Even such respect 135 

As the sheep’s skin should gain for the hot wolf 
That hath begun to worry the poor lambs ! 

Laslia* Old insolent ruffian ! 

Glycine. Pardon ! pardon, madam ! 

I saw the whole atfray. The good old man 

Means no offence, sweet lady! — You, yourself, 130 

Laska ! know well, that these men were the ruffians ! 

Shame on you ! 

Sarolta. What! Glycine? Go, retire! Glycini:. 

Be it then that these men faulted. Yet yourself, 

Or better still belike the maidens’ parents, 

Might have complained to us. Was ever access 135 

Denied you ? Or free audience ? Or are we 
Weak and unfit to punish our own servants ? 

Old Bathory. So then ! So then ! Heaven grant an old man 
patience ! 

And must the gardener leave his seedling plants, 

Leave his young roses to the rooting swine 140 

While he goes ask their master, if perchance 

His leisure serve to scourge them from their ravage? 

Laska. Ho ! Take the rude clown from your lady’s presence ! 
I will report her further will ! 

Sarolta. Wait then. 

Till thou hast learnt it! Fervent good old man! 145 

Forgii^e me that, to try thee, I put on 
A face of sternness, alien to my meaning ! 

[Then speaks to the Seiwants. 
Hence ! leave my presence ! and you, Laska I mark me ! 
Those rioters are no longer of my household ! 

If we but shake a dewdrop from a rose 150 

'In vain would we replace it, and as vainly 
Restore the tear of wounded modesty 

132 Sarolta {speaks with affoctod aager), 26’//, IHUS, 1S2U. ter 132 [Exit 

Glycine, mournfiUly. 1627, 2656, 2559. 135 us lSl7j 2656, 1S29. 
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To a maiden’s eye familiarized to licence. — 

But these men, Laska — 

Lasha (aside). Yes, now ’tis coming. 

Sarolta. Brutal aggressors first, then baffled dastards, 155 
That they have sought to piece out their revenge 
With a tale of words lured from the lips of anger 
Stamps them most dangerous ; and till I want 
Fit means for wicked ends, we shall not need 
Their seiwices. Discharge them ! You, Bathory ! i6c 

Ai*e henceforth of my household ! I shall place you 
Near my own person. When your son returns, 

Present him to us ! 

Old Bathory. Ha ! what strangers here ! 

^What business have they in an old man’s eye? 

Your goodness, lady — and it came so sudden — 161 

I can not — must not — let you be deceived. 

I have yet another tale, but — [Then to Sabolta aside 

not for all ears ! 

Sarolta. I oft have passed your cottage, and still praised 
Its beauty, and that trim orchard-plot, whose blossoms 
The gusts of April showei-ed aslant its thatch. 170 

Come, you shall show it me ! And, while you bid it 
Farewell, be not ashamed that I should witness 
The oil of gladness glittering on the water 
Of an ebbing grief. [Bathoby shows her into his cottage* 

Laska (alon€). Vexation ! baffled ! school’d ! 

Ho! Laska! wake! why? what can all this mean? 175 
She sent away that cockatrice in anger! 

Oh the false witch ! It is too plain, she loves him. 

And now, the old man near my lady’s person. 

She’ll see this Bethlen hourly ! 

[Laska flings himsdf into the seat. Glycine pe^ in. 
Glycine. Laska ! Laska ! 

my lady gone? 

J/iska. Gone. 

' This line was borrowed unconsciously from ilie Excursion. [‘Why 
should A tear be in an old man's eye?’ ExeursUm^ Bk. 1, 1. 698 (1814^] 
Refers (i. e. * strangers* in 1, 163) to the tears which he feels starting in 
his eye. The following line was borrowed from Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Excursion. 1817, 1828, 1839. 

174 Of an ebbing grief. [Batuoby howiruj, simos, ifc. 1817, 1826, 1829. 

179 ^lie’ll hee . . . hourly. [Laska . . .peeps in Hmidly, 1817, 1828, 1820. 

180 Laska 'Istirlily,. Gone 1317, ls28, 1829. 
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Glycine. Have you yefc seen him? 180 

Is he returned? TLaska starts up. 

Has the seat stung you, Laska? 

Laska. No, serpent ! no ; ’tis you that sting me ; you ! 
What! you would cling to him again? 

Glycine. Whom ? 

Laska. Bethlen ! Bethlen! 


Yes; gaze as if your very eyes embraced him! 185 

Ha ! you forget the scene of yesterday ! 

Mute ei-e he came, but then — Out on your screams, 

And your pretended fears ! 

Glycine. Your feai*s, at least, 

Were real, Laska ! or your trembling limbs 

And white cheeks played the hypocrites most vilely ! 190 

Laska. I fear ! whom ? what ? 

Glycine. I know what I should fear, 

Were I in Laska’s place. 

Laska. What ? 

Glycine. My own conscience, 

For having fed my jealousy and envy 

With a plot, made out of other men’s revenges, 

Against a brave and innocent young man’s life ! 195 

Yet, yet, pray tell me! 

Laska. You will know too soon. 

Glycine. Would I could find my lady ! though she chid me — 
Yet this suspense — [Going. 

Laska. Stop ! stop ! one question only — 

I am quite calm — 

Glycine. Ay, as the old song says, 

Calm as a tiger, valiant as a dove. 300 

Nay now, I have marred the verse : well ! this one question — 

Laska. Are you not bound to me by your own promise? 
And is it not as plain — 

Glycine. Halt ! that’s two questions. 

La-^. Pshaw! Is it not as plain as impudence, 

That you’re in love with this young swaggering beggar, 205 
Bethlen Bathory ? When he was accused. 

Why pressed you forward? Why did you defend him? 

Glycine. Question meet question : that’s a woman’s privilege, 


181 Is he returned? [Laska starts t^) from his seat. 1817, 1828^ 1820. 
188 Your 1817, 1828, 1820. 191 I should] J should 1817, 1828, 1829. 

196 Laska (nialignafUly). You, Ac. 1817. 1828, 1829. 207 you : you 1817. 

1828, 1829. 
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Why, Laska, did you ui'ge Lord Casimir 
To make my lady force that promise from me? 2 

LasJca, So then, you say, Lady Sarolta forced you? 

Glycim. Could I look up to her dear countenance, 

And say her nay? As far back as I wot of 
All her commands were gracious, sweet requests. 

How could it be then, but that her requests 2 

Must needs have sounded to me as commands? 

And as for love, had I a score of loves, 

I’d keep them all for my dear, kind, good misti-ess. 

Laska. Not one for Bethlen? 

Glycine. Oh! that’s a different thing. 

To be sure he’s brave, and handsome, and so pious 2 
To his good old father. But for loving him — 

Nay, there, indeed you are mistaken, Laska! 

Poor youth ! I rather think I grieve for him ; 

For I sigh so deeply when I think of him ! 

And if I see him, the teal's come in my eyes, a 

And my heart beats ; and all because I dreamt 
That the war-wolf ‘ had gored him as he hunted 
In the haunted forest ! 

Laska. You daie own all this? 

Your lady will not wan*ant promise-breach. 

Mine, pampered Miss ! you shall be ; and I’ll make you 23c 
Grieve for him with a vengeance. Odd’s, my fingei*s 
Tingle already ! [Makes threatening signs, 

Glycine (aside). Ha ! Bethlen coming this way ! 

[Glycike thefi cries out 

Oh, save me ! save me ! Pray don’t kill me, Laska ! 

Enter Bethlen in a Hunting Dress. 

Bethlcfi. What, beat a woman! 

Laska (to Glycine). O you cockatrice! 

Bethlen. Unmanly dastai'd, hold! 

Laska. Ho you chance to know 23, 

Who— I—am, Sir?— (’Sdeath ! how black he looks!) 

' For the best account of the War-wolf or Lycanthropus, see Drayton* 
Mo(m-cal/, Chalmers* English Poets, vol. iv, p. 1S3. 


S 09 you 1317, 1S28, 1820. 21 1 /orced 1817, 1828, 1829. aai 

1817, 1828, 1820. 222 thm 1817, 1828, 1829. 223 gnnt 1817, im 

1820. Be/ort 233 [Glycuii: then criee out as if afraid of being beaten. 1 

1828, 1820. 235 Laska (jpompowdy). Do you, Ac. 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Befhhn. I have started many strange beasts in my time, 
But none less like a man, than this before me 
That lifts his hand against a timid female. 

Laska. Bold youth! she’s mine. 

Glycine, No, not my master yet, 24° 

But only is to be ; and all, because 
Two years ago my lady asked me, and 
I promised her, not him ; and if she’ll let me, 

111 hate you, my lord’s steward. 

Betlilen. '' Hush, Glycine! 

Glycine, Yes, I do, Bethlen ; for he just now brought 245 
False witnesses to swear away your life: 

Youi* life, and old Bathory’s too. 

Betlilen, Bathory’s ! 

Where is my father ? Answer, or Ha ! gone ! 

[Laska during this time reth'esfi'om the Stage. 

Glycine, Oh, heed not him ! I saw you pressing onward, 
And did but feign alarm. Dear gallant youth, 250 

It is your life they seek ! 

BetUen. My life? 

Glycine. Alas, 

Lady Sarolta even — 

Bethlen. She does not know me ! 

Glycine. Oh that she did ! she could not then have spoken 
With such stern countenance. But though she spurn me, 

I will kneel, Bethlen — 

Bethlen. Not for me, Glycine! 255 

What have I done? or whom have I offended? 

Glydne. Bash words, ’tis said, and treasonous of the king. 

[Bethlen mutters to himself. 

Glycine {aside). So looks the statue, in our hall, o’ the god. 
The shaft just flown that killed the serpent ! 

Betlilen. King ! 

Glydne, Ah, often have I wished you were a king. 260 
You would protect the helpless every where, 

As you did us. And I, too, should not then 
Grieve for you, Bethlen, as I do ; nor have 

241 is 1817, 1828, 1829. 243 her: him: she'll 1817, 1828, 1829. 

After 248 [Laska during this time slinks off the Stage, using threatening gestures to 
Glycike. 1817, 1828, 1829. 249 him 1817, 1828, 1829. 251 your 

1817, 1828, 1829. After 257 [Bethlbk mutters to himself indigyianibj. 

1817, 1828, 1829. Before 259 Bethlen {muitering aside), 1817, 1828, 

1829. 
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The tears come in my eyes ; nor di^am bad dreams 
That you were killed in the forest; and then Laska a 
Would have no right to rail at me, nor say 
(Yes, the base man, he says,) that I — I love you. 

Bethlen. Pretty Glycine! wert thou not betrothed — 

But in good truth I know not what I speak. 

This luckless morning I have been so haunted a 

With my own fancies, starting up like omens, 

That I feel like one, who waking from a dream 
Both asks and answere wildly. — But Bathory? 

Glycifie, Hist ! 'tis my lady’s step ! She must not see yo 

[Bsthlen rcth 

Enter from the Cottage Sarolta and Bathory. 

Sardta, Go, seek your son ! I need not add, be speedy — j 
You here, Glycine? [Exit Bathoi 

Glycine, Pardon, pardon, Madam ! 

If you but saw the old man’s son, you would not. 

You could not have him harmed. 

Sarolta. Be calm. Glycine! 

Glycine, No, I shall break my heart. 

Sarolta, Ha ! is it so ? 

O strange and hidden power of sympathy, 28< 

That of like fates, though all unknown to each, 

Dost make blind instincts, orphan’s heart to orphan’s 
Drawing by dim disquiet ! 

Glycine, Old Bathory — 

Sarolta, Seeks his brave son. Come, wipe away thy tears 
Yes, in good truth. Glycine, this same Bethlen 28; 

Seems a most noble and deserving youth. 

Glycine. My lady does not mock me? 

Sarolta, Where is Laska 1 

Has he not told thee? 

Glycine, Nothing. In his fear — 

Anger, I mean — stole off — I am so fluttered — 

Left me abruptly — 

Sarolta, His shame excuses him! 291 

He is somewhat hardly tasked ; and in discharging 
His own tools, cons a lesson for himself. 

Bathory and the youth henceforward live 
Safe in my lord’s protection. 

Glycine, The saints bless you ! 

279 Glycine, No . . . heart. \^Sohbing. Satvlta {taking her hand), Ha ! 
]817y 182Sy 1829. 
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Shame on my graceless heart! How dared I fear, 295 

Lady Sarolta could be cruel? 

Sarolta. Come, 

Be yourself, girl! 

Glycine. O, ’tis so full here ! 

And now it can not harm him if I tell you, 

That the old man’s son — 

Sarolia. Is not that old man’s sou! 

A destiny, not unlike thine own, is his. $00 

For all I know of thee is, that thou art 
A soldier’s orphan : left when rage intestine ' 

Shook and engulphed the pillars of Illyria. 

This other fragment, thrown back by that same eai'thquake, 
This, so mysteriously inscribed by nature, 305 

Perchance may piece out and interpret thine. 

Command thyself ! Be secret ! His true father 

Hear’st thou ? 

Glycine. O tell — 

Bethlen {rushing out). Yes, tell me, Shape from heaven ! 
Who is my father? 

Scuyjlta {gating tvith sufjmse). Thine? Thy father? Rise! 
Glycine. Alas ! He hath alarmed you, my dear lady ! 310 

Sarolta. His countenance, not his act! 

Glycine. Rise, Bethlen ! Rise ! 

Bethlen. No ; kneel thou too ! and with thy orphan’s tongue 
Plead for me ! I am rooted to the earth 
And have no power to rise! Give me a father! 

There is a prayer in those uplifted eyes 315 

That seeks high Heaven ! But I will overtake it, 


^ In the English dramatic lambic pentameter, a — and hypera>cata- 
lectic, [sic] the arsis strengthened by the emphasis (in which our blank 
verse differs from the Greek Prosody, which acknowledges no influence 
from emphasis) and assisted by the following caesura, permits the 

licence of an amphimacer - - for a spondee : the intermediate 

— ^ 

<-> being snored up. Thus, oiphan : left : — and still more easily an 
amphibrach for a spondee. This oth I er fragment | thrown back, itc. 

w — I w ^ I w •— « 

[MS. note by S. T. C. in copy of first Edition to lines 302 and 804. In the 
text ‘diphan ' and * fragment * are marked with an accent.] 


297 O, ’tis so full Acre. [At her heart. 1817, 1828, 1829. 299 not 

1817, 1828, 1829. 301 Oiee 1817, 1828, 1829. 308 Glycine {eagerly). 

O tell— BOMen (who had overheard Vie last few toonls, note rushes oul\ 
Yes, &c. 1817, 1828, 1829. 309 Thy 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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And bring it back, and make it plead for me 
In thine own heart ! Speak ! Speak ! Restore to me 
A name in the world ! 

Sarolta, By that blest Heaven I gazed at, 

I know not who thou art. And if I knew, 3 ; 

Dared I — But rise ! 

Betlikn. Blest spirits of my parents, 

Ye hover o’er me now ! Ye shine upon me ! 

And like a flower that coils forth from a ruin, 

I feel and seek the light I can not see! 

Sarolta. Thou see’st yon dim spot on the mountain’s ridg 
But what it is thou know’st not. Even such 3 

Is all I know of thee— haply, brave youth, 

Is all Fate makes it safe for thee to know! 

Bethlen, Safe? Safe? O let me then inherit danger. 

And it shall be my birth-right ! 

Sarolta (aside). That look again !— 3 

The wood which first incloses, and then skirts 
The highest track that leads across the mountains— 

Thou know’st it, Bethlen? 

Bethlen, Lady, ’twas my wont 

To roam there in my childhood oft alone 
And mutter to myself the name of father. 3.^15 

For still Bathory (why, till now I guessed not) 

Would never hear it from my lips, but sighing 
Gazed upward. Yet of late an idle terror 

Glycine, Madam, that wood is haunted by the war-wolves, 

Vampires, and monstrous 

Sarolta. Mooncalves, credulous girl! 340 

Haply some o’ergrown savage of the forest 
Hath his lair there, and fear hath framed the rest. 

After that last great battle, (0 young man ! 

Thou wakest anew my life’s sole anguish) that 

Which fixed Lord Emerick on his throne, Bathoiy 345 

Led by a cry, far inward from the track. 

In the hollow of an oak, as in a nest. 

Did find thee, Bethlen, then a helpless babe. 

The robe that wrapt thee was a widow’s mantle. 

Beilden, An infant’s weakness doth relax my fi*ame. S5« 
O say — I fear to ask— = — 

Sarolta, And I to tell thee. 

340 Sarolta {with a smile). Moon-calves, &c. 1517, 1555, 1829, Aper 34J 
\ThefK speaking again to Bethlen. 1517, 1555, 1559. 
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Bethlen. Strike! O strike quickly! See, I do not slirink. 

I am stone, cold stone. 

Sarolta, Hid in a brake hard by. 

Scarce by both palms supported from the earth, 

A wounded lady lay, whose life fast waning 
Seemed to suiwive itself in her fixt eyes, 

That strained towards the babe. At length one arm 
Painfully from her own weight disengaging, 

She pointed first to heaven, then from her bosom 
Drew forth a golden casket. Thus entreated 
Thy foster-father took thee in his arms, 

And kneeling spake: ‘If aught of this world's comfort 
Can reach thy heart, receive a poor man's troth, 

That at my life's risk I will save thy child ! ' 

Her countenance worked, as one that seemed preparing 
A loud voice, but it died upon her lips 
In a faint whisper, ‘ Fly ! Save him ! Hide — hide all ! ’ 

BethUn. And did he leave her? What! had I a mother? 
And left her bleeding, dying? Bought I vile life 
With the desertion of a dying mother? 370 

Oh agony! 

Glycine. Alas! thou art bewildered, 

And dost forget thou wert a helpless infant ! 

Bethlen. What else can I remember, but a mother 
Mangled and left to perish? 

Sarolta. Hush, Glycine ! 

It is the ground-swell of a teeming instinct: 375 

Let it but lift itself to air and sunshine, 

And it will find a mirror in the waters 
It now makes boil above it. Check him not! 

Bethlen. O that I were diffused among the waters 
That pierce into the secret depths of earth, 380 

And find their way in darkness! Would that I 
Could spread myself upon the homeless winds ! 

And I would seek her ! for she is not dead ! 

She can not die ! O pardon, gracious lady ! 

You were about to say, that he returned — * 385 

Sarolta. Deep Love, the godlike in us, still believes 
Its objects as immortal as itself! 

Bethlen. And found her still — 

Sarolta. Alas ! he did return, 


^fUr 352 [Striking his breast. 1S17, 1828^ 1820. 
1829. 

3 N 


384 can not 1817, 1828, 
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He left no spot unsearched in all the forest, 

But she (I trust me by some friendly hand) 3 

Had been borne off. 

BetlUen. O whither ? 

Glycine, Dearest Bethlen ! 

I would that you could weep like me ! O do not 
Gaze so upon the air! 

SaroUa. While he was absent, 

A friendly troop, ’tis certain, scoured the wood, 

Hotly pursued indeed by Emerick, 

Bethlen, Emerick. \ 

Oh hell ! 

Glycine, Bethlen ! 

Bethlen, Hist! I’ll cui*se him in a whisper! 

This gracious lady must hear blessings only. 

She hath not yet the glory round her head, 

Nor those strong eagle wings, which make swift way 
To that appointed place, which I must seek ; 

Or else she were my mother ! 

Sarolta, Noble youth ! 

From me fear nothing! Long time have I owed 

Offerings of expiation for misdeeds 

Long past that weigh me down, though innocent ! 

Thy foster-father hid the secret from thee, 40 

For he perceived thy thoughts as they expanded, 

Proud, mstless, and ill-sorting with thy state! 

Vain was his care ! Thou’st made thyself suspected 

E’en where suspicion reigns, and asks no proof 

But its own fears ! Great Nature hath endowed thee 41 

With her best gifts ! From me thou shalt receive 

All honourable aidance ! But haste hence ! 

Travel will ripen thee, and enterprise 

Beseems thy yeai*s ! Be thou henceforth my soldier ! 

And whatsoe’er betide thee, still believe 4 * 

That in each noble deed, achieved or suffered. 

Thou solves! best the riddle of thy birth ! 

And may the light that streams from thine own honour 
Guide thee to that thou seekest! 

Glycine. Must he leave us? 


393 Sorol/a (^coiUinuit%g Vu story). While, Ac. lSi7, ISBSj 1829. 31 

Glycine silence him). Bethlen I 1817, 1828, 1829. 40 X she 1817, 182 

1829. 4 x 4 »»'V ^517, 182S, 1S20, 
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Bethlen, And for such goodness can I return nothing 420 
But some hot tears that sting mine eyes? Some sighs 
That if not breathed would swell my heart to stifling? 

May heaven and thine own virtues, high-bom lady, 

Be as a shield of fire, far, far aloof 

To scare all evil from thee! Yet, if fate 425 

BEath destined thee one doubtful hour of danger, 

From the uttermost region of the earth, methinks, 

Swift as a spirit invoked, I should be with thee ! 

And then, perchance, I might have power to unbosom 
These thanks that struggle here. Eyes fair as thine 430 
Have gazed on me with tears of love and anguish, 

Which these eyes saw not, or beheld imconscious; 

And tones of anxious fondness, passionate prayers, 

Have been talked to me ! But this tongue ne’er soothed 
A mother’s ear, lisping a mother’s name ! 435 

O, at how dear a price have I been loved 
And no love could return ! One boon then, lady ! 

Where’er thou bidd’st, I go thy faithful soldier, 

But first must trace the spot, where she lay bleeding 
Who gave me life. No more shall beast of ravine 440 

Aflmnt with baser spoil that sacied forest ! 

Or if avengers more than human haunt there, 

Take they what shape they list, savage or heavenly, 

They shall make answer to me, though my heart’s blood 
Should l^e the spell to bind them. Blood calls for blood ! 445 

[Exit Bethlen, 

Sarolta, Ah ! it was this I feared. To ward ott‘ this 
Did I withhold from hiin that old Bathoiy 
Betuming hid beneath the self-same oak, 

Where the babe lay, the mantle, and some jewel 
Bound on his infant arm. 

Glycine. Oh, let me fly 450 

And stop him ! Mangled limbs do there lie scattered 
Till the lured eagle bears them to her nest. 

And voices have been heard ! And there the plant grows 
That being eaten gives the inh uma n wizard 
Power to put on the fell hysena’s shape. 455 

Sarolta. What idle tongue hath bewitched thee, Glycine? 
I hoped that thou had’st learnt a nobler faith. 

Glycine. O chide me not, dear lady; question Laska, 


456 ihee 1817^ 1828j 1847. 
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Or the old man. 

Satvlta. Forgive me, I spake harshly. 

It is indeed a mighty sorcery 460 

That doth enthral thy young heart, my poor girl, 

And what hath Laska told thee? 

Glycine, Three days past 

A couiier from the king did cross that wood ; 

A wilful man, that ai*med himself on purpose: 

And never hath been heai‘d of from that time ! 465 

[ Sound of hop-ns mtfunU. 

SaroUa, Hark ! dost thou hear it ! 

Glycine. ’Tis the sound of horns! 

Our huntsmen are not out ! 

Sardta. Lord Gasimir 

Would not come thus ! [Homs again. 

Glycine. Still louder! 

Sardta. Haste we hence! 

For I believe in part thy tale of terror ! 

But, trust me, *tis the inner man transformed: 470 

Beasts in the shape of men are worse than wai-wolves. 

[Sabolta and Glycike exeunt. Trumpets, ^'C. louder. 
Enier'EMERiCKy Lord Budolph, Laska, and Hunts- 
men and Attendants. 

Ruddph. A gallant chase, sire. 

Emerick. Aye, but this new quarry 

That we last started seems worth all the rest. [then to Laska. 
And yon — excuse me — what *s your name ? 

Ladoa. Whatever 

Your majesty may please. 

Emerick. Nay, that’s too late, man. 475 

Say, what thy mother and thy godfather 
Were pleased to call thee. 

Laska. Laska, my liege sovereign. 

Emerick. Well, my liege subject, Laska! And you are 
Lord Casimir’s stewai-d? 

Laska. And your majesty’s ci-eature. 

Emerick. Two gentle dames made off at our approach. 480 

Which was your lady? 

Laska My liege lord, the taller. 

The other, please your grace, is her poor handmaid, 

Long aince betrothed to me. But the maid ’s froward— 


467 Our ISlTy ISBSy 1829. 
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Yet would your grace but speak — 

EmericJc. Hum, master steward ! 

I am honoured with this sudden confidence. 485 

j;^ad on, Laskay then to Budolplu 

Lord Eudolph, you’ll announce our coming. 

Greet fair Sarolta from me, and entreat her 
To be our gentle hostess. Mark, you add 
How much we grieve, that business of the state 
Hath forced us to delay her lord’s return. 490 

Lord Rudolph {aside). Lewd, ingrato tyrant! Yes, I will 
announce thee. 

Emerich. Now onward all. [^Exeunt attendants. 

A fair one, by my faith ! 

If her face rival but her gait and stature, 

My good friend Gasimir had his reasons too. 

‘Her tender health, her vow of strict retirement, 495 

Made early in the convent — His word pledged—’ 

All fictions, all! fictions of jealousy. 

Well ! If the mountain move not to the prophet. 

The prophet must to the mountain ! In this Laska 
There’s somewhat of the knave mixed up with dolt. 500 
Through the transparence of the fool, methought, 

I saw (as I could lay my finger on it) 

The crocodile’s eye, that peered up from the bottom. 

This knave may do us service. Hot ambition 

Won me the husband. Now let vanity 505 

And the resentment for a forced seclusion 

Decoy the wife ! Let him be deemed the aggressor 

Whose cunning and distrust began the game ! [Exit. 


ACT II 
Scene I 

A savage wood. At one side a cavemy overhung with ivy. Zapolta 
and Raab Kiupbxli discovered : bothy hut especially th/e lottery 
in rude and savage garments. 

Raab KiuprUi. Heard you then aught while I was slum- 
bering ? 

Zapdlya. Nothing. 

Scene L 492 Emerick {solus). A fair, &o. 1SJ7, iS28, 1829. 494 his 

1817y 1828y 1829. 495 -^ ‘ tender . . . pledged^' 1817y 1828, 1829. After 

508 End op Act I 1817. 
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Only your face became convulsed. We miserable! 

Is heaven^s last mercy fled ? Is sleep grown treacherous S 
jRaab Kiuprili, O for a sleep, for sleep itself to rest in ! 

I dream’d I had met with food beneath a tree, 

And I was seeking you, when all at once 
My feet became entangled in a net: 

Still more entangled as in rage I tore it. 

At length I freed myself, had sight of you, 

But as I hastened eagerly, again 
I found my frame encumbered : a huge serpent 
Twined round my chest, but tightest round my throat. 
Zapolya, Alas ! ’twas lack of food : for hunger chokes ! 
Badb Kiuprili, And now I saw you by a shrivelled chi 
Strangely pursued. You did not fly, yet neither 
Touched you the ground, methought but close above it 
Did seem to shoot yourself along the air. 

And as you passed me, turned your face and shrieked. 

Zapolya. I did in tmth send forth a feeble shriek, 

Scarce knowing why. Perhaps the mock’d sense craved ac 
To hear the scream, which you but seemed to utter. 

For vour whole face looked like a mask of torture ! 

Yet a child’s image doth indeed pursue me 
Shrivelled with toil and penury! 

Eaah Kiuprili- Nay! what ails you? 

Zapolya- A wondrous faintness there comes stealing o’er me 
Is it Death’s lengthening shadow, who comes onward, 2( 
Life’s setting sun behind him? 

Raah KiuprUi- Cheerly! The dusk 

Will quickly shroud us. Ere the moon be up, 

Trust me I’ll bring thee food ! 

Zapdya. Hunger’s tooth has 

Gnawn itself blunt. O, I could queen it well 3 

O’er my own sorrows as my rightful subjects. 

But wherefore, O revered Kiuprili! wherefore 
Did my importunate prayers, my hopes and fancies, 

Force thee from thy secure though sad retreat? 

Would that my tongue had then cloven to my mouth! 3 
But Heaven is just ! With tears I conquered thee, 

And not a tear is left me to repent with ! 

Had’st thou not done already — had’st thou not 
Suffered — oh, more than e’er man feigned of friendship? 


a I hear 18i7, 1828 f 2829. 
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Baah Kiupi'ilL Yet be thou comforted ! What ! had’st thou 
faith 40 

When I turned back incredulous? ’Twas thy light 
That kindled mine. And shall it now go out, 

And leave thy soul in darkness? Yet look up, 

And think thou see’st thy sainted lord commissioned 

And on his way to aid us ! Whence those late dreams, 45 

Which after such long interval of hopeless 

And silent resignation all at once 

Night after night commanded thy return 

Hither? and still presented in clear vision 

This wood as in a scene ? this veiy cavern ? 50 

Thou darest not doubt that Heaven’s especial hand 

Worked in those signs. The hour of thy deliverance 

Is on the stroke : — for misery can not add 

Grief to thy griefs, or patience to thy sufferance ! 

Zapohja, Can not ! Oh, what if thou wert taken from me ? 
Nay, thou said’st well : for that and death were one. 56 
Life’s grief is at its height indeed ; the hard 
Necessity of this inhuman state 
Hath made our deeds inhuman as our vestments. 

Housed in this wild wood, with wild usages, 60 

Danger our guest, and famine at our portal — 

Wolf-like to prowl in the shepherd’s fold by night ! 

At once for food and safety to affnghten 
The traveller from his road — 

[Glycine is heard singing xoiihoui, 

Baah Kiuprill, Hark ! heard you not 

A distant chaunt? 65 

SONG 
By Glycine 

A sunny shaft did I behold, 

From sky to earth it slanted: 

And poised therein a bird so bold — 

Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted ! 

He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he trolled 70 

Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 

His eyes of fire, his beak of gold. 

All else of amethyst ! 


57 Jsife'a lS17f 1858^ 1329, 
sank 1317y 182.% 1829, 


59 Hath 181?, 1828, 1329, 
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And thus he sang : ^ Adieu ! adieu ! 

Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 75 

The blossoms, they make no delay: 

The sparkling dew-drops will not stay. 

Sweet month of May, 

We must away ; 

Far, far away ! 80 

To-day ! to-day ! ’ 

Zapdlya, Sure ’tis some blest spirit ! 

For since thou slew’st the usurper’s emissary 
That plunged upon us, a more than mortal fear 
Is as a wall, that wards off the beleaguerer 85 

And starves the poor besieged. [SoJ^ again. 

Boob KiupriW, It is a maiden’s voice ! quick to the cave ! 
Zapolya. Hark ! her voice falters ! [Bant Zapolya. 

Badb Kiuprili. She must not enter 

The cavern, else I will remain unseen! 

[Kiuprili retires to one side of the stage. Glycine 
enters singing. 

Glycine, A savage place ! saints shield me ! Bethlen ! 
Bethlen ! 9 ® 

Not here ?— There ’s no one here ! I’ll sing again ! 

again. 

If I do not hear my own voice, I shall fancy 

Voices in all chance sounds ! [^Starts. 

’Twas some dry branch 

Dropt of itself! Oh, he went forth so rashly, 

Took no food with him— only his arms and boar-spear ! 95 
What if I leave these cakes, this cruse of wine, 

Here by this cave, and seek him with the rest ? 

Baah Kiuprili (unseen). Leave them and flee ! 

Glycine (shrieks^ then recovering). Where are you ? 

Baab Kiuprili (still unseen). Leave them ! 

Glycine. ’Tis Glycine! 

Speak to me, Bethlen I speak in your own voice ! 100 

All silent !— If this were the war-wolfs den ! 

Twas not his voice ! — 

f Glycihb leaves ihe provisions, and exit. Ktopbiu 
cotncs foncard, seises them and carries them into 
the cavern. Glycike returns. 

75-6 oni. 1817. Wore go Glycine {fearfully). 1817, 1828, 1829. loa 
[OiTcnis tforee Vie yrocieiune, and exit ftcafuny. . . . Oltcihe rrtiimii, haring 
recortred herself, 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Glycim, Shame ! Nothing hurt me ! 

If some fierce beast have gored him, he must needs 
Speak with a strange voice. Wounds cause thirst and 
hoarseness ! 

Speak, Bethlen! or but moan. St — St No — Bethlen ! 105 

If I turn back and he should be found dead here, 

[5/46 creeps nearer and nearer to the cavern* 
I should go mad ! — Again ! — Twas my own heart ! 

Hush, coward heart! better beat loud with fear, 

Than break with shame and anguish ! 

[As she appt'oachcs to enter the cavern y Kiupbili stops 
her. Glycine shrieks. 

Saints protect me! 

Eaab KiuprUL Swear then by all thy hopes, by all thy 
fears — 1 10 

Glycine, Save me! 

Eaab KiuprUL Swear secrecy and silence ! 

Glycine. I swear ! 

Eaab KiuprUL Tell what thou ait, and what thou seekest ? 
Glycine. Only 

A harmless orphan youth, to bring him food — 

Eaab KiuprUL Wherefore in this wood ? 

Glycine. . Alas ! it was his purpose — 

Eaab KiuprUL With what intention came he? Would’st 
thou save him, 115 

Hide nothing! 

Glycine. Save him ! O forgive his rashness ! 

He is good, and did not know that thou wert human ! 

Eaab KiuprUL Human ? 

With what design? 

Glycine. To kill thee, or 

If that thou wert a spirit, to compel thee 
By prayers, and with the shedding of his blood, lao 

To make disclosure of his parentage. 

But most of all — 

Zapolya {rushing out frotn the cavern). Heaven's blessing on 
thee ! Speak ! 

Glycine, Whether his mother live, or perished here ! 
Zapolya. Angel of mercy, I was perishing 
And thou did’st bring me food: and now thou bring’st 125 
The sweet, sweet food of hope and consolation 


Before 1 18 Radb KiupriU {i'epeats (he word), 181?y 182Sy 1829. 
[Then sternly. 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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To a mother’s famished heart! His name, sweet maiden! 

Glycbie. E’en till this morning we were wont to name him 
Bethlen Bathory! 

Zapolya. Even till this morning? 

This morning? when my weak faith failed me wholly! i 3 < 
Pardon, O thou that portion’st out our sufferance, 

And fill’st again the widow’s empty cruse! 

Say on ! 

Glycine. The false ones charged the valiant youth 
With treasonous words of Emerick — 

Zapoly<i. Ha ! my son ! 

Glycine. And of Lord Casimir — 

Ttadb Kiuprili (aside). O agony! my son! 13 

Glycine. But my dear lady — 

Zapolya ami JRaah Kiupf'ili. Wlio? 

Glycine. La<3y Sarolta 

Frowned and discharged these bad men. 

Roah Kiuprili (to himself). Righteous Heave 

Sent me a daughter once, and I repined 
That it was not a son. A son was given me. 

My daughter died, and I scarce shed a tear : 140 

And lo ! that son became my curse and infamy. 

Zapolya (embraces Glycine). Sweet innocent! and you came 
here to seek him. 

And bring him food. Alas! thou fear’st? 

Glycine. Not much! 

My own dear lady, when I was a child, 

Embraced me oft, but her heart never beat so. M5 

For I too am an orphan, motherless! 

Badb Kiujirili (to Zapolya). 0 yet beware, lest hope’s brief 
flash but deepen 

The after gloom, and make the darkness stormy ! 

In that last conflict, following our escape. 

The usurper’s cruelty had clogged our flight >5o 

With many a babe and many a childing mother. 

This maid herself is one of numberless 

Planks from the same vast wreck. [Then lo Glycine again. 

Well! Casimir’s wife — 

Glycine. She is always giacious, and so praised the old mar 


,35 my 1S17, 1829, 1820. Glycine. And of Lord Casimir Saal 

Ko^i (<«.*)• O agony! my son. S. f C. in 

137 Raab KinpriU ^turning nff and to htttif*}/ ^ 181, , 1928, 1829. 

KluprlU (p.mlvg off, &o.) . . . infamy. £r<»«i [? byS. T. C. m copy of mi\. 
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That his heart overflowed, and made discovery 155 

That in this wood— 

Zapolya. O speak! 

Glycine. A wounded lady— 

[Zapolya faints— they loth support her. 
Glycine. Is this his mother? 

Radb KtuprUi. She would fain believe it, 

Weak though the proofs be. Hope draws towards itself 
The flame with which it kindles. [Horn heard without. 

To the cavern! 

Quick ! quick ! 

Glycine. Perchance some huntsmen of the king's. 160 
Baah Kiuprili. Emerick ? 

Glycine. He came this morning — 

[They retire to the cavern, hearing Zapolya. Then enter 
Bethlen, armed with a hoar-spear. 

Bethlen. I had a glimpse 

Of some fierce shape ; and but that Fancy often 
Is Nature’s intermeddler, and cries halves 
With the outward sight, I should believe I saw it 
Bear off some human prey. O my preserver ! 1 65 

Bathory ! Father ! Yes, thou deserv'st that name ! 

Thou did’st not mock me ! These are blessed findings ! 

The ^ret cypher of my destiny [Looking at his signet. 

Stands here inscribed : it is the seal of fate ! 

Ha ! — Had ever monster fitting lair, 'tis yonder ! 1 70 

Thou yawning den, I well remember thee! 

Mine eyes deceived me not. Heaven leads me on! 

Now for a blast, loud as a king’s defiance, 

To rouse the monster couchant o’er his ravine! 

[Blows the ham — then a pause. 
Another blast! and with another swell 175 

To you, ye charmed watchers of this wood ! 

If haply I have come, the rightful heii- 

Of vengeance: if in me survive the spirits 

Of those, whose guiltless blood flowed streaming here! 

[Blows again louder. 

Still silent? Is the monster goi-ged? Heaven shield me ! 180 

Thou, faithful spear ! be both my torch and guide. 

[As Bethlen is about to enter, Kiuprili speaks from 
the cavern unseen. 

156 Zapoiya (in agUaHon). O speak. 1817, 1828, 1829. 

(observing ihe caw). 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Baah Kiuprilu Withdraw thy foot ! Retract thine idle spear 
And wait obedient ! 

Bethlen. Ha ! What art thou ? speak ! 

Eaah Kiuprili {stiU unseen). Avengers ! 

Bethlen. By a dying mother’s pang 

E’en such am I. Receive me ! 

Baah Kiuprili {still unseen). Wait ! Beware ! i8 

At thy first step, thou treadest upon the light, 

Thenceforth must darkling fiow, and sink in darkness! 

Bethlen. Ha! see my boar-spear trembles like a reed! — 
Oh, fool! mine eyes are duped by my own shuddering. — 
Those piled thoughts, built up in solitude, 19 

Year following year, that pressed upon my heart 
As on the altar of some unknown God, 

Then, as if touched by fire from heaven descending, 

Blazed up within me at a father’s name — 

Do they desert me now?— at my last trial? i< 

Voice of command ! and thou, O hidden Light ! 

I have obeyed ! Declare ye by what name 
I dare invoke you! Tell what sacrifice 
Will make you gracious. 

Baah Kiuprili {still unseen). Patience ! Truth ! Obedience ! 
Be thy whole soul transparent ! so the Light, aoo 

Thou seekest, may enshrine itself within thee ! 

Thy name? 

Bethlen. Ask i-ather the poor roaming savage, 

Whose infancy no holy rite had blest. 

To him, perchance, rude spoil or ghastly trophy. 

In chase or battle won, have given a name. 205 

I have none— but like a dog have answered 
To the chance sound which he that fed me, called me. 
Baah Kiuprili {still unseen). Thy birth-place ? 

Bethlen. Deluding spirits! Do ye mock me? 

Question the Night! Bid Darkness tell its biiih-place ? 

Yet heal'! Within yon old oak’s hollow trunk, 210 

Where the bats cling, have I surveyed my cradle! 

The mother-falcon hath her nest above it. 

And in it the wolf litters ! 1 invoke you, 

Tell me, ye secret ones ! if ye beheld me 

As I stood there, like one who having delved 215 

For hidden gold hath found a talisman, 

183 Bethlen (m amazement), 1817, 1828, 1829. 196 Voice : Light 1817, 

1828, 1829. 
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0 tell! what rights, what offices of duty 

This signet doth command ? What rebel spiiits 
Owe homage to its Lord? 

Badb KiuprUi (stUl unseen). More, guiltier, mightier, 

Than thou mayest summon ! Wait the destined hour I 220 
BetMen. O yet again, and with more clamorous prayer, 

1 importune ye ! Mock me no more with shadows ! 

This sable mantle— tell, dread voice! did this 
Enwrap one fatherless! 

Zajpciya {unseen). One fatherless ! 

Bethlen, A sweeter voice! — A voice of love and pity! 225 
Was it the softened echo of mine own? 

Sad echo! but the hope it kill’d was sickly, 

And ere it died it had been mourned as dead! 

One other hope yet lives within my soul: 

Quick let me ask! — while yet this stifling fear, 230 

This stop of the heart, leaves utterance ! — Are — are these 
The sole remains of her that gave me life? 

Have I a mother? [Zapolya tusJtesout to embrace him, 

Ha! 

Zapolya, My son ! my sou ! 

A wretched — Oh no, no ! a blest — a happy mother ! 

[They embrace, Kiupbili and Glycine come forward 
and the curtain drops. 


ACT m 
Scene I 

A stately room in Loed Casimik’s castle. Enter Emebick 
and Laska. 

Efmerick, I do perceive thou hast a tender conscience, 
Laska, in all things that concern thine own 
Interest or safety. 

JjasJca, In this sovereign presence 

I can fear nothing, but your dread displeasure. 

Emerick, Perchance, thou think’st it strange, that I of all 
men ^ 

Should covet thus the love of fair Sarolta, 

Before 225 BetMen (starting), 2617, 1828, 1629, 333 [Zapolya . . . him. 

Bkthlen starts. Ha ! Zapolya (embracing him). My son, &c. 1817, 1828, 1829, 
After 234 and stage directions. Ein> op Act U, 1817. 

Act m, Scene 1. 5 / 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Dishonouring Casimir? 

LasJca. Far be it from me ! 

Your Majesty’s love and choice bring honour wth them. 

Enierick. Perchance, thou hast heard that Casimir is my friend, 
Fought for me, yea, for my sake, set at nought lo 

A parent’s blessing ; braved a father’s curse ? 

Laska {aside). Would I but knew now, what his Majesty 
meant ! 

Oh yes, Sire ! ’tis our common talk, how Lord 
Kiuprili, my Lord’s father — 

Efncrick. ’Tis your talk, 

Is it, good statesman Laska? 

LasJca. No, not mine, 15 

Not mine, an please your Majesty ! There are 
Some insolent malcontents indeed that talk thus 
Nay w’orse, mere treason. As Bathory’s son, 

The fool that ran into the monster’s jaws. 

Emerick. Well, ’tis a loyal monster if he rids us at 
Of traitors! But aii sure the youth’s devoured? 

Laslca. Not a limb left, an please your Majesty! 

And that unhappy girl — 

EmericJc, Thou followed’st her 

Into the wood ? [ L as k a botes ossenL 

Henceforth then I’ll believe 

That jealousy can make a hare a lion. ^ *5 

LasJca. Scarce had I got the first glimpse of her veil, 
When, with a horrid roar that made the leaves 
Of the wood shake — 

Efnefick. Made thee shake like a leaf! 

LasJca. The war-wolf leapt ; at the first plunge he seized her , 
Forward I rushed ! 

EmerkJc. Most marvellous! 

jjisJca. Hurled my javelin ; 30 

Which from his di*agon-scales recoiling— 

EmerkJc. Enough ! 

And take, friend, this advice. When next thou tonguest 
Hold constant to thy exploit >vith this monster. 

And leave untouched your common talk aforesaid, 

"What your Lord did, or should have done. 

losL 

The saints forbid! I always said, for my part, 

34 comnvM-talk 1817, mS, 1821*. 35 
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'Was not the king Lord Casimii‘'s dearest friend? 

Was not that friend a king? Whatever he did 
’Twas all from pure love to his Majesty.’ 

Emerlck* And this then was thy talk ? While knave and 
coward, 40 

Both strong within thee, wrestle for the uppermost, 

In slips the fool and takes the place of both. 

Babbler! Lord Casimir did, as thou and all men. 

He loved himself, loved honours, wealth, dominion. 

All these were set upon a father’s head: 45 

Good truth ! a most unlucky accident ! 

For he but wished to hit the prize ; not graze 
The head that bore it : so with steady eye 
Off flew the parricidal arrow. — Even 

As Gasimir loved Emerick, Emerick 50 

Loves Casimir, intends him no dishonour. 

He winked not then, for love of me forsooth ! 

For love of me now let him wink ! Or if 
The dame prove half as wise as she is fair. 

He may still pass his hand, and And all smooth. 55 

[Passing his hand across his hrow. 
Laska. Your Majesty’s reasoning has convinced me, 
Emerick. Thee ! 

’Tis well ! and more than meant. For by my faith 
I had half forgotten thee. — Thou hast the key? 

[Laska hows. 

And in your lady’s chamber there’s full space? 

Jxiska. Between the wall and arras to conceal you. 60 
Efnerick. Here ! This purse is but an earnest of thy fortune. 
If thou prov’st faithful. But if thou betrayest me. 

Hark you! — the wolf that shall drag thee to his den 
Shall be ho fiction. 

[Exit Emerick. Laska ^nanet with a key in one hand, 
and a purse in the other. 

Laska. Well then! here I stand, 

Like Hercules, on either side a goddess. 65 

Call this {looking at the purs^ 

Preferment ; this (holding up the Uy) Fidelity ! 
And first my golden goddess: what bids she? 

37-^ * Was not the, . , Majesty.' 1817, 1828, 1829. 40 (Ay 1817, 1828, 1829. 

51 him 1817, 1828, 1829. 52 fug 1817, 1828, 1829. 56 Emeritk (toUh 

a start, as one tcito had been talking aloud to himscif: then unth scorn). 1817. 
1828, 1829. 63 thee 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Only: — ‘This way, your Majesty! hush! The household 
Aie all safe lodged.’ — Then, put Fidelity 
Within her proper wards, just turn her round — ; 

So — the door opens — and for all the rest, 

’Tis the king's deed, not Laska’s. Do but this 
And — ‘ I’m the mere earnest of your future fortunes.’ 

But what says the other ?— Whisper on! I hear you! 

[Futting the Jceg to his ea 
All very true ! — but, good Fidelity ! 

If I refuse King Emerick, will you promise, 

And swear now, to unlock the dungeon door, 

And save me from the hangman? Aye! you’re silent! 
What, not a word in answer ? A clear nonsuit ! 

Now for one look to see that all are lodged 
At the due distance — then — yonder lies the road 
For Laska and his royal friend, King Emerick ! 

[Airif Laska. Then enter Bathory and Beyhu 
BetUen, He looked as if he were some Gtod disguised 
111 an old warrior’s venerable shape 

To guard and guide my mother. Is there not Sj 

Chapel or oratory in this mansion? 

Old Bathory. Even so. 

BeiMen. Prom that place then am I to tak« 

A helm and breast-plate, both inlaid \vith gold, 

And the good sword that once was Raab Kiuprili’s. ^ 

Odd Bathory. Those very arms this day Sarolta show’d me— 
With wistful look. I’m lost in wild conjectures ! 9 

BetMen. O tempt me not, e’en with a wandering guess. 
To break the first command a mothex-’s will 
Imposed, a mother’s voice made known to me! 

‘Ask not, my son,’ said she, ‘our names or thine. 9 

The shadow of the eclipse is passing off 

The full orb of thy destinyJ Already 

The victor Crescent glitters forth and sheds 

O’er the yet lingering haze a phantom light 

Thou canst not hasten it! Leave then to Heaven xt 

The work of Heaven: and with a silent spirit 

Sympathize with the powers that work in silence!’ 

Thus spake she, and she looked as she were then 


68-9 ‘ Tftis ic<iy . 
1S17, 1828, 1829, 
1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Fresh from some heavenly vision ! 

[Be-mior Laska, not pet'cemng tlienu 
All asleep! 

[Then obsei'ving Bethlen, stands in idiot-affright 
I must speak to it firat— Put— put the question! 105 

I’ll confess all ! [Stammering with fear. 

Old Bailiory. Laska ! what ails thee, man ? 

Laslca (pointing to Bethlen). There ! 

Old Bathory. I see nothing! where? 

Ijoslca. He does not see it ! 

Bethlen, torment me not ! 

Bethlen. Soft ! Rouse him gently ! 

He hath outwatched his hour, and half asleep, 

With eyes half open, mingles sight with dreams. no 

Old Baiho^y. Ho ! Laska 1 Don't you know us ! 'tis Bathory 
And Bethlen! 

Laslca. Good now! Ha! ha! An excellent trick. 
Afiuid? Nay, no offence! But I must laugh. 

But are you sure now, that 'tis you, yourself? 

Bethlen. Would’st be convinced ? 

Laslca. No nearer, pray! consider! 115 

If it should prove his ghost, the touch would freeze me 
To a tombstone. No nearer ! 

Bethlen. The fool is drunk ! 

iMska. Well now! I love a brave man to my heart. 

I myself braved the monster, and would fain 
Have saved the false one from the fate she tempted. lao 
Old Batlmy. You, Laska? 

Bethlen (to Bedhory). Mark ! Heaven grant it may be so ! 
Glycine ? 

Laslca. She! I tiuced her by the voice. 

You'll scarce believe me, when I say I heard 

The close of a song: the poor wretch had been singing: 

As if she wished to compliment the war-wolf 125 

At once with music and a meal! 

Bethlen (to Balhory). Mark tliat ! 

Laslca. At the next moment I beheld her running. 
Wringing her hands with, ‘Bethlen! O poor Bethlen!' 

I almost fear, the sudden noise I made, 

1 12 Laska (reoorertng kinisidj) Good now. rSi 7 , 1828y 1829. Before 115 

Bethlen {holding up his hand as if to stiike him). 1817, 1828, 1829. 1 16 should 

1817, 1828, 1829. Before 118 Laska (stiU more recovering). 1817, 1828, 1829. 
121 You 1817, 7.959, 1829. 128 ‘ BcUden ! 0 ])oor Bethlen ! * 1317. 1828, 1829. 
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Hushing impetuous through the brake, alarmed her. i 
She stopt, then mad with fear, turned round and ran 
Into the monster’s gripe. One piteous scream 
I heard. There was no second — — 

Bethlen. Stop there ! 

We’ll spare your modesty! Who dares not honour 
Laska’s brave tongue, and high heroic fancy? i 

Liislca. You too, Sir Knight, have come back safe and soun 
You played the hero at a cautious distance! 

Or was it that you sent the poor girl foiward 
To stay the monster’s stomach? Dainties quickly 
Pall on the taste and cloy the appetite ! 

Old Bathory. Laska, beware! Forget not what thou art 
Should’st thou but dream thou’rt valiant, cross thyself! 

And ache all over at the dangerous fancy! 

What then ! you swell upon my lady’s favour, 
High Lords and perilous of one day’s growth ! 

But other judges now sit on the bench! 

And haply, Laska hath found audience there, 

Where to defend the treason of a son 

Might end in lifting up both son and father 

Still higher ; to a height horn which indeed 15 

You both may drop, but, spite of fate and fortune, 

Will be secured from falling to the ground. 

’Tis possible too, young man! that royal Emerick, 

At Laska’s rightful suit, may make inquiry 
By whom seduced, the maid so strangely mi ss in g— 1= 
Bethlen, Soft ! my good Laska ! might it not sufiace, 

If to yourself, being Lord Casimir’s steward, 

I should make record of Glycine’s fate? 

Lasha, ’Tis well ! it shall content me ! though your fea 
Has all the credit of these lowered tones. »» 

First we demand the manner of her death? 

Bethlen, Nay ! that ’s superfluous ! Have you not just told u 
That you youi*self, led by impetuous valour. 

Witnessed the whole ? My tale s of later date. 

After the fate, from which your valour strove » 

In vain to rescue the rash maid, I saw her! 

Lasla, Glycine? 

Bethlen. Nay ! Dai*e I accuse wise Laska, 

Whose words find access to a monarch s ear, 

,51 tnay is/r, ia^S, 292 ^.. Wore 161 [r/.en mi, pcmpo»«?y. 

ja^a, 1829. 
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Of a base, braggarfc lie? It must have been 

Her spirit that appeared to me. But haply 170 

I come too late ? It has itself delivered 

Its. own commission to you ? 

Old Bathory, ’Tis most likely ! 

And the ghost doubtless vanished, when we entered 
And found brave Laska staring wide — at nothing! 

Laska. ’Tis well ! You’ve ready wits ! I shall report them, 
With all due honour, to his Majesty! 176 

Treasure them up, I pray ! A certain person, 

Whom the king fiatteis with his confidence, 

Tells you, his royal friend asks startling questions ! 

"Tis but a hint! And now what siiys the ghost! iSo 

Bethleju Listen ! for thus it spake : * Say thou to Laska, 
Glycine, knowing all thy thoughts engrossed 
In thy new office of king’s fool and knave, 

Foreseeing thou’lt forget with thine own hand 

To make due penance for the wrongs thou st caused her, 185 

For thy soul’s safety, doth consent to take it 

From Bethlen’s cudgel’ — thus. [Beats him off. 

Off! scoundrel! off! 

[Laska runs away. 

Old Bathory. The sudden swelling of this shallow dastard 
Tells of a recent storm ; the first disruption 
Of the black cloud that hang^ and threatens o’er us. 190 
Bethlen. E’en this reproves my loitering. Say where lies 
The omtoiy? 

Old Bathory. Ascend yon flight of staii's ! 

Midway the corridor a silver lamp 

Hangs o’er the entrance of Sarolta’s chamber, 

And facing it, the low arched oratory ! 195 

Me thou’lt find watching at the outward gate : 

For a petard might burst the bars, unheard 
By the drenched porter, and Sarolta hourly 
Expects Lord Casimir, spite of Emerick’s message ! 

Bethlen. Thera I will meet you ! And till then good-night ! 
Dear good old man, good-night! 

Old Bathory. q yet one moment! ao, 

What I repelled, when it did seem my own, 

I cling to, now ’tis parting — call me father! 

It can not now mislead thee. 0 my son. 

Ere yet our tongues have learnt another name, ,05 

174 hrave 1817, 1828, 18S9. 181-7 ‘ Say thou . . , cudgel ’ 1817, 1823, 1829. 
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Bethlen!— say ‘Father’ to me! 

BethJen. Now, and for ever 

My father ! other sire than thou, on earth 
I never had, a dearer could not have ! 

From the base earth you raised me to your arms, 

And I would leap from off a throne, and kneeling, » 
Ask Heaven’s blessing from thy lips. My father! 

Baihoty. Go! Go! Bethu 

May every star now shining over us 
Be as an angel’s eye. to watch and guard him ! ^Exit Bathos 

Scene changes to a splendid Bed-chamber, hung with tapcsti 
Sarolta and an Attendant. 

Attendant. We all did love her, madam! 

Sarolta. . She deserved it 

liuckless Glycine! rash, unhappy girl! 

’Twas the firat time she e’er deceived me. 

Attendant. She was in love, and had she not died thus 
With grief for Bethlen’s loss, and fear of Laska, 

She would have pined herself to death at home. 

Sarolta. Has the youth’s father come back from his search ' 
Attendant. He never will, I fear me. O dear lady ! aa 
That Laska did so triumph o’er the old man 
It was quite cruel — ‘You’ll be sure,’ said he, 

‘To meet with part at least of your son Bethlen, 

Or the war-wolf must have a quick digestion! aa 

Go! Seaich the wood by all means! Go! I pray you. 
Sarolta. Inhuman wretch! 

AUendant. And old Bathoiy answered 

With a sad smile, ‘It is a ivitch’s 

And may Heaven read it backwaids. ’ Though she was rasl 
’Twas a small fault for such a punishment! a; 

Sarolta. Nay! ’twas my grief, and not my anger spoke. 
Small fault indeed ! but leave me, my poor girl . 

I feel . Wright that only p»y..' can 

O they were innocent, and yet have perished 

In their May of life ; and Vice grows old m triumph. * 

Batkory. Go ! Go ! [Bi^i.es IreaJcs oP and exit. Bathoby 
212 JJo ry ^ changes . . . tapesi 

Umately after him. 1817, 182S, 18^- . ifipndant 1817, 1828 18 

Sarolta in an elegant Night Dress, and an Attendant. 1^, i 

223-6 ‘ You'll be sure,’ said he, ‘To n^et ^ ^ , 

1828, 1829. ■ aaB-9 ‘ It is ... backwards.’ 1817, 1828, 182^ . cs-i 

1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Is it Mercy’s hand, that for the bad man holds 

Life’s closing gate? 

Still passing thence petitionary Hours 
To woo the obdurate spirit to repentance? 

Or would this chillness tell me, that there is 240 

Guilt too enormous to be duly punished, 

Save by increase of guilt ? The Powers of Evil 
Aie jealous claimants. Guilt too hath its ordeal, 

And Hell its own probation ! — Merciful Heaven, 

Kather than this, pour down upon thy suppliant 245 

Disease, and agony, and comfortless want! 

O send us forth to wander on, unsheltered ! 

Make our food bitter with despised tears ! 

Let viperous scorn hiss at us as we pass ! 

Yea, let us sink down at our enemy’s gate, 250 

And beg forgiveness and a morsel of bread ! 

With all the heaviest worldly visitations 

Let the dire father’s curse that hovers o’er us 

Work out its dread fulfilment, and the spiiit 

Of wronged Kiuprili be appeased. But only, 255 

Only, O merciful in vengeance! let not 

That plague turn inward on my Casimir’s soul ! 

Scai*e thence the fiend Ambition, and restore him 
To his own heart ! 0 save him ! Save my husband ! 

[Biirintj the latter part of this speech Emerick comes for- 
ward from his hiding-place* Sarolta seeing him, 
ivithout recognizing him. 

In such a shape a father’s curse should come. 260 

Emcrick (advancing). Fear not. 

^<^^'olta. Who art thou? Robber? Traitor? 

Enuirid,. 

W^ho in good hour hath startled these dark fancies, 

Rapacious traitors, that would fain depose 

Joy, love, and beauty, from their natural thrones: 

Those lips, those angel eyes, that regal forehead. 265 

Sarolta, Strengthen me. Heaven ! I must not seem afraid ! 

oil, 1 • i , [.dside. 

Ihe king to-night then deigns to play the masker. 

What seeks your Majesty ? 

Emerick. Sarolta’s love ; 

And Emerick’s power lies prostrate at her feet. 


357 soul 1817, 1828, 1820. 
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Sarolta. Heaven guard the sovereign’s power from su< 
debasement ! * 

Far rather, Sire, let it descend in vengeance 
On the base villain, on the faithless slave 
Who dared unbar the doors of these retirements ! 

For whom? Has Casimir deserved this insult? 

O my misgiving heart ! If — if — fi’om Heaven : 

Yet not from you. Lord Emerick! 

Emerick. Chiefly from me. 

Has he not like an ingi’ate robbed my court 
Of Beauty’s star, and kept my heart in darkness? 

First then on him I will administer justice— 

If not in mercy, yet in love and rapture. 

I Seiees i 

Saroliu. Help! Treason! Help! 

Emerick. Call louder ! Scream aga 

Here ’s none can hear you ! 

Sarolta. Hear me, hear me, Heaven! 

Emerick. Nay, why this i-age? Who best deserves you 
Casimir, 

Emerick’s bought implement, the jealous slave 
That mexs-s you up with bolts and bars? or Emerick 2i 
Who proffers you a throne? Nay, mine you shall be. 
Hence with this fond resistance ! Yield ; then live 
This month a widow, and the next a queen! 

Sarolta. Yet, yet for one brief moment [StruggUn 

Unhand me, I conjure you. 

{She throws him off, and rushes towards a toilet. Emeew 
follows, and as she takes a dagger, he gra.'ips it m ]> 


hand. 

Emciick. Ha! Ha! a dagger; 

A seemly ornament for a lady’s casket! 

’Tis held, devotion is akin to love. 

But yours is tragic! Love in war! It charms me. 

And makes your beauty worth a king’s embraces! 

[During this s^weeh Bbthlkn enteis arm 

Bethlen. Ruffian, forbear ! ‘ Turn, turn and front my swoi 

i>„er»cA. Pish! who is this? 

SaroUa. O sleepless eye of Heaven. 

A blest, a blessed spirit! Whence earnest thou? 

May I still call thee Bethlen? 

Bethlen. 


273 villain] iugi*alc ISl? 1828^ 182V. 
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Your faithful soldier! 

Emerick. Insolent slave! Depart 

Elnow'st thou not me? 

Bethlen, I know thou art a villain 300 

And coward ! That thy devilish purpose marks thee ! 

What else, this lady must instinct my sword ! 

SaroUa, Monster, retire! O touch him not, thou blest one! 
This is the hour that hends and damned spirits 
Do walk the earth, and take what form they list ! 305 

Yon devil hath assumed a king’s! 

Bethlen, Usurped it ! 

Enierkk, The king will play the devil with thee indeed! 
But that 1 mean to hear thee howl on the rack, 

I would debase this sword, and lay thee prostrate 

At this thy paramour’s feet; then drag her forth 310 

Stained with adulterous blood, and — 


— mark you, traitress! 

Strumpeted firat, then turned adrift to beggary! 

Thou prayed ’st for’t too. 

SaroUa. Thou art so fiendish wicked, 

That in thy blasphemies I scai'ce hear thy threats! 

BeiJikn. Lady, be calm ! fear not this king of the buskin ! 
A king? Oh laughter! A king Bajazet! 316 

That fi-om some vagi-ant actoi-’s tiiing-room. 

Hath stolen at once his speech and crown ! 

Efnetich Ah ! treason ! 

Thou hast been lessoned and tncked up for this ! 

As surely as the wax on thy death*warrant 33© 

Shall take the impression of this royal signet, 

So plain thy face hath ta’en the mask of I’ebel ! 

[Bethlen seizes Emebick’s hand and eagerly ohseirves 
the signet, 

Bethlen, It must be so ! ’Tis e’en the counterpart ! 

But with a foul usurping cypher on it ! 

The light hath flashed from Heaven, and I must follow it ! 
O curst usuiper! O thou brother-murderar ! 335 

That mad’st a star-bright queen a fugitive widow! 

Who fiU’st the land with curses, being thyself 
All curses in one tyrant ! see and tremble ! 


300 311 Stoined with adulterous blood, and— fl^en to 

SaraUa, iSi7, 1829, After 322 [Embrick pointe hia hand haughtUy 

(ot^ds BEiHiEif, who catvhhia a sight qf the signet, seises his hand and eagerly 
observes the stgnet, ihenjiings the hand 6ac& xoith indignant joy, 1817, ISHS, 182it, 
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This is Kiuprili’s sword that now hangs o’er thee ! 330 

Kiuprili’s blasting curse, that from its point 

Shoots lightnings at thee. Hark! in Andreas’ name, 

Heir of his vengeance, hell-hound! I defy thee. 

[Tlicy fight, and just as Ememck is disarmed, in rusk 
Casimib, Old Bathory, otid Attendants. Casimib 
runs in between the c(nnbatants, and parts them; in 
the struggle Bethlen’s sivord is thrown doum. 
Casimir, The king! disarmed too by a stranger! Speak! 
What may this mean? 

EmcrieJe. Deceived, dishonored lord ! 335 

Ask thou yon fair adultress ! She will tell thee 
A tale, which would’st thou be both dupe and traitor, 

Thou wilt believe against thy friend and sovereign ! 

Thou art present now, and a friend’s duty ceases: 

To thine own justice leave I thine own wrongs. 34^ 

Of half thy vengeance I perforce must rob thee, 

For that the sovereign claims. To thy allegiance 

I now commit this traitor and assassin. 

{Then to the Attendants. 


Hence with him to the dungeon! and to-morrow, 

Ere the sun rises,-~Hark ! your heads or his ! 345 

BetUau Can Hell work miracles to mock Heaven’s justice? 
EmericL Who speaks to him dies! The traitor that has 
menaced 

His king, must not pollute the breathing air, 

Even with a word ! . 1 j t 

Casimir (to Bathory). Hence with him to the dungeon . 

[^it Bethlen, hurried off by Bathory ami Attendants. 
EmericL We hunt to-morrow in your upland forest : 350 

Thou (fo Ccfcfiwiir) wilt attend us : and wilt then explain 

This sudden and most fortunate arrival. 

[Exit Emerick ; Manent Casimib and Sabolta. 
SaroUa, My lord ! my husband ! look whose sword lies 


yonder ! 

It is Kiuprili’s, Casimir; ’tis thy father’s! 

And wielded by a stripling’s ann, it baffled, 35S 

Yea, fell like Heaven’s own lightnings on that Tarquin. 
Casimir. Hush ! hush ! 


iQi" 1S29 341 htHf 1617, 1828^ 1829* 34* 

note ISlt , 1 S 2 S , i>— W be® 

1sTi 82S, 1829. After 353 [Pointing to the sw<yrd Khteh 
disarmed qf by Vte Attendants. 1817, 1828, 1829. 357 

Hush ! [In on under voice. 181 1828, 1829. 
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I had detected ore I left the city 

The tyi-ant’s curst intent. Lewd, damned ingrate I 

For him did I bring down a father’s curse! 

Swift, swift must be our means! To-morrow’s sun 
Sets on his fete or mine ! O blest Sarolta ! 

No other prayer, late penitent, daio I offer, 

But that thy spotless vktues may prevail 

O’er Casimir’s ciimes, and dread Kiuprili’s curse ! 365 

[Exetinf. 


ACT IV 
Scene I 

A glade in a tcood. Enter Casimik looking anxiously around, 

Oasimir, This needs must be the spot ! O, her^ he comes ! 

Efitcr Lord Rudolph. 

Well met, Lord Rudolph! 

Your whisper was not lost upon my ear, 

And I dare trust — 

Lord Rudolph, Enough! the time is precious! 

You left Temeswar late on yester-eve? 5 

And sojourned there some hours? 

Casimir. 1 did so! 

Lof'd Rudolph, Heard you 

Aught of a hunt prepai*ing? 

Casimir, Yes ; and met 

The assembled huntsmen ! 

Lord Rudolphs Was theie no woi‘d given ? 

Casimir, The word for me was this: — The royal Leopard 
Chases thy milk-white dedicated Hind. 10 

Lord Rudolph, Yom* answer? 

Casimir, As the word proves false or true 

Will Casimir cross the hunt, or join the huntsmen ! 

Lord Rudolpli, The event redeemed their pledge ? 

Casimir, It did, and therefore 

Have I sent back both pledge and invitation. 

The spotless Hind hath fled to them for shelter, 15 

And bears with her my sesd of fellowsliip! 

[They take Jtands, 

AJUi' 36 a [i?mb/acimjf htr. 1817, 1828, 1820. Jftei 365 [Exeunt consulting. 
1817, 1828, 1820 . End of Act II L i51 7. After 16 [They take hands, d:c. 
1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Ijord Riidolpfu But Emerick ! how when you reported to hi 
Sarolta’s disappearance, and the flight 
Of Bethlen with his guards? 

Casimir, O he received it 

As evidence of their mutual guilt. In fine, 

With cozening warmth condoled with, and dismissed me. 

Lord Rudolph, I entered as the door was closing on yc 
His eye was fixed, yet seemed to follow you, — 

With such a look of hate, and scorn and triumph. 

As if he had you in the toils already, 

And were then choosing where to stab you first. 

But hush! draw back! 

Casimir, This nook is at the furthest 

From any beaten track. 

Jjord Rudolph, There! mark them! 

fo when Laska and Pestalxjtz avss the Sti 
Casimir. Laska! 

Lord Rudolph, One of the two I recognized this momi 
TTir name is Pestalutz : a trusty ruffian, i 

Whose face is prologue still to some dark murder. 

Bew’are no stratagem, no trick of message. 

Dispart you from your servants. 

Camnir {aside), I deserve it. 

The comrade of that ruffian is my servant: 

The one I trusted most and most preferred. 

But we must part. What makes the king so late? 

It was his wont to be an early stirrer. 

Lord Budolph. And his main polk 

To enthral the sluggard nature in ourselves 
Is, in good truth, the better half of the secret 
To enthral the world : for the will governs all. 

See, the sky lowers! the cross-winds waywardly 
Chase the fantastic masses of the clouds 
With a wild mockery of the coming hunt ! 

Casimir. Mark yonder mass! I make it wear the shape 
Of a huge ram that butts with head depressed. 

37 Lord Rudolph. And his main policy too. 1817. 

44-55 Casimir. Mark too, the edges of yon lurid mass ! 
Restless and vext, as if some angering hand, ^ 

With fitful, tetchy snatch, unrolled and pluck’d 
The jetting ringlets of the vaporous fleece ! 

Tlicse are sure signs of conflict nigh at hand. 

And elemental war '. 1817-1851. lena-lfti 

[^Note.— The text of 1820. 18Si, is inscribed in Mdiook so ^180S-i 
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Lord Budolph' {smaitig). Belike, some stray sheep of the 
oozy flock, 

Which, if bards lie not, the Sea-shepherds tend, 

Glaucus or Proteus. But my fancy shapes it 
A monster couchant on a rocky shelf. 

Casimir. Mark too the edges of the lurid mass— 5° 

Restless, as if some idly-vexing Sprite, 

On swift wing coasting by, with tetchy hand 
Pluck’d at the ringlets of the vaporous Fleece. 

These are sure signs of conflict nigh at hand. 

And elemental war! \A single tnimpei heard at some distance. 

Lord Budolph. That single blast 55 

Announces that the tyrant’s pawing courser 
Neighs at the gate. [Trumpets. 

Hark ! now the king comes foiih ! 

For ever ’midst this crash of horns and clarions 
He mounts his steed, which proudly rears an-end 
While he looks round at ease, and scans the crowd, 

Vain of his stately form and horaemanship ! 

I must away! my absence may be noticed. 

Casimir, Oft as thou canst, essay to lead the hunt 
Hard by the forest-skirts; and ere high noon 
Expect our sworn confederates from Temeswar. 65 

I trust, ere yet this clouded sun slopes westward. 

That Emerick’s death, or Casimir’s, will appease 

The manes of Zapolya and Kiuprili ! [Exit Rudolph. 

The traitor, Laska! 

And yet Sarolta, simple, inexperienced, 70 

Could see him as he was, and often wai*ned me. 

Whence learned she this? — 0 she was innocent ! 

And to be innocent is Nature’s wisdom! 

The fledge-dove knows the prowlers of the air, 

Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter. 75 

And the young steed recoils upon his haunches, 

The never-yet-seen adder’s hiss first heard. 

O surer than Suspicion’s hundred eyes 
Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart. 

By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness, 80 

Reveals the approach of evO. Casimir! 

O fool! O parricide! through yon wood did’st thou, 

47 Which, PoeU tell us, the Scii-Shepherds tend, NoUibook so. 48 
my 1828, 1629, 57 Neighs at the gate. [A volley of Trumpefs, 1817, 1828, 

1829, After 68 [Exit Kudotj’H ntul luaixet Casimiu. 
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With fire and sword, pursue a patriot fitthei- 
A ^idow and an orphan. Dar’st thou then 
^ux-se-^don wretch) put forth these hands to raise 
The aik, all sacred, of thy country’s cause? 

Ix)ok down in pity on thy son, EiuprOi! 

And let this deep abhorrence of his crime. 

Unstained with selfish fears, be his atonement! 

U strengthen him to nobler compensation -o 

In the deUverance of his bleeding country! [£ri< Casik^ 

Scene cftanges to the moutJi of a Cavern, as in Act II. Zapolya 

ond GuYctHB discovered. 

Zapoljfo. Our friend is gone to seek some safer cave: 

Do not then leave me long alone. Glycine! 

Having enjoyed thy commune, loneliness. 

That but oppressed me hitherto, now scares. 95 

Glifcine. 1 shall know Bethlen at the furthest distance. 
And the same moment I descry him, lady, 

I will return to you. ’ ’ Givcnm. 

[ Ente r Old Bathoby, ^teaking as Jte entas. 
Old Baittortf. Who heai-s? A friend! 

A messenger from him who bears the signet! 

Aapoiya. He hath the watch-word ! — Art thou not Bathoiy ? 
OU Baihory. O noble lady ! greetings from your son ! loi 

[Bathoby hneets. 

Zapolya. Kise! rise! Or shall I rather kneel beside thee. 
And call down blessings firom the wealth of Heaven 
Upon thy honoured head? When thou last saw’st me 
I would full fain have knelt to thee^ and could not, 

Thou dear old man ! How oft since then in dreams 
Have I done worship to thee, as an angel 
Bearing my helpless babe upon thy wings ! 

01*1 Bathory. O he was bom to honour! firallant deeds 
And perilous hath he wrought since yester-eve. 


105 


no 


95-^ That but oppressed me hitherto, now scares me. 

You will ken Bethlen ? 

Ci^'inc. O at farthest distance, 

Yea, oft where lAight*s own oourier>beam exhausted 
Drops at tlio threshold, and forgets its message, 

A something round me of a wider roach 
Feels his approach, and trembles back to tell me. 

US. correction ^in the margin of Zapofga 1827 ) inserted in text of P. and IK 
IF. 1877, iv. pp. 370-71. 

Afirr 99 [ZAF01.YA, lofco had botn goziftg njffcctUmaUig ^fter GLYcm, darts at 
rutcc. 28JT, 1828, 
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Now from Temeswar (for to him was tmsted 
A life, save thine, the dearest) he hastes hither — 

Zapolya, Lady Sarolta meanest thou ? 

Old Bathonj, She is safe. 

The royal brute hath overleapt his prey, 

And when he turned, a sworded Virtue faced him. 115 

My own brave boy — O pardon, noble lady! 

Your son 

Zapolyd, Hark ! Is it he ? 

Old Batlionj, I hear a voice 

Too hoai'se for Bethlen’s ! ’Twas his scheme and hope, 

Long ere the hunters could approach the forest, 

To have led you hence. — Retire. 

Zqpolya, O life of terrors ! 1 20 

Old Batliory. In the cave’s mouth we have such ’vantage 
ground 

That even this old arm — 

[Exeunt Zapolya and Bathory into the cave. 

Enter Laska and Pestalutz. 

Laska. Not a step further! 

PestalutZn Dastard ! was this your promise to the king ? 
Laska, I have fulfilled his orders. Have walked with you 
As with a friend : have pointed out Lord Casimir : 125 

And now I leave you to take care of him. 

For the king’s pui’poses are doubtless friendly. 

Pestcdutz, Be on your guard, man ! 

Laska, Ha ! what now ? 

Pestalutz, Behind you ! 

’Twas one of Satan’s imps, that grinned and threatened you 
For your most impudent hope to cheat his master! 130 
Laska, Pshaw! What! you think ’tis fear that makes me 
leave you? 

Pestalutz, Is’t not enough to play the knave te others, 

But thou must lie to thine own heart? 

Laska, Friend ! Laska will be found at his own post, 
Watching elsewheie for the king’s interest. 135 

There’s a rank plot that Laska must hunt down, 

’Twixt Bethlen and Glycine ! 

Pestalutz, What ! the girl 

Before 128 Pestalutz {^ffecthxg to start). 1817, 1828, 182iK 128 Laska {m 

affright), Ha, &c. 1817, 1828, 1829. Before 134 Laska {pwnpously). 1817, 

1828, 1829, 137 Pestalutz {with a sneer). What ! &c. 1817, 1828, 1829, 
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Whom Laska saw the war-wolf tear iii pieces? 

La^a, Well ! Take my arms ! Hark ! should your javelin 
fail you, 

These points are tipt with venom. [Seeing Glycine without. 

By Heaven! Glycine! 140 
Now as you love the king, help me to seize her! 

[The^ run out after Glycine. Enter Bathory from the 
cavern. 

Old Bathory. Best, lady, rest! I feel in eveiy sinew 
A young man’s strength returning ! Which way went they ? 
The shriek came thence. \Enter Glycine. 

Glycine. Ha ! weapons here ? » Then, Bethlen, thy Glycine 
Will die with thee or save thee ! 146 

[She seizes them and rushes out. Bathory following. 
MusiCf and Peasants with hunting spears cross the 
stage, singing chorally. 


CHORAL SONG 


Up, up! ye dames, ye lasses gay! 

To the meadows trip away. 

’Tis you must tend the flocks this morn. 

And scare the small birds from the corn. 150 

Not a soul at home may stay: 

For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 

Leave the hearth and leave the house 155 

To the cricket and the mouse : 

Find grannam out a sunny seat. 

With babe and lambkin at her feet. 

Not a soul at home may stay : 

For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 

[Exeunt Huntsmen. 


Before 139 Laska \ thro\ohig down a bow and antxcs). 1817, 1828, 18^. 139 

Take] there’s 1817, 1828, 1829. 140 These points are tipt with venom. 

\ Starts and sees Glycihb without. 1817, 1828, 1829. After 141 • • 

Olyoikb, and she shrieks without: t/ien enter, Ac. 1817, 1828, 1829. '44 The 

shriek came thence. [CZosk tf stoords, and Bethlbb’s voice heard from behind 
the scenes ; Glycine enters alarmed ; then, as seeing Laska s bow and arroi^. 
1817, 1828, 1829. After 146 [She seizes . . . Mowing her. Lixdy and 
music, ami Peasants mth hunting spears, Ac. 1817, 1823, 1829. fter \ 

Be-fnter, as the Huntsmen pass q|f, Bathory, Ac. 1317,1828, 1829. 
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Re-enter Bathory, Bethlen, and Glycine. 

Qlycifie, And now once more n, woman 

Bethlen. Was it then 

That timid eye, was it those maiden hands 
That sped the shaft, which saved me and avenged me? 165 
Old BatJiory. ’Twas as a vision blazoned on a cloud 
By lightning, shaped into a passionate scheme 
Of life and death ! I saw the traitor, Laska, 

Stoop and snatch up the javelin of his comrade ; 

The point was at your back, when her shaft reached him. 
The coward turned, and at the self-same instant 171 

The braver villain fell beneath your sword. 


Enter Zapolya. 

Zapolya. Bethlen ! my child I and safe too I 
Bethlen. Mother ! Queen. 

Koyal Zapolya! name me Andreas! 

Nor blame thy son, if being a king, he yet 175 

Hath made his own arm minister of his justice. 

So do the gods who launch the thunderbolt ! 

Zapolya. O Raab Kiuprili ! Friend ! Protector ! Guide ! 

In vain we trenched the altar round with waters, 

A flash from Heaven hath touched the hidden incense — 180 
Bethlen. And that majestic form that stood beside thee 
Was Raab Kiuprili! 

Zapolya. It was Raab Kiuprili ; 

As sure as thou art Andreas, and the king. 

Old Bathory. Hail Andreas ! hail my king ! 

Andreas. Stop, thou revered one, 

Lest we offend the jealous destinies 185 

By shouts ere victory. Deem it then thy duty 
To pay this homage, when ’tis mine to claim it. 

Glycine. Accept thine hand-maid's service! [Kneeling. 
Zapolya. Raise her, son ! 

O raise her to thine arms! she saved thy life. 

And through her love for thee, she saved thy mother’s ! 190 

Hereafter thou shalt know, that this dear maid 

Hath other and hereditary claims 

Upon thy heart, and with Heaven guarded instinct 


Btfore 163 Glycim {leaning on Bethlen), 1817 , 1828 , 1829 . Btfort 166 
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But carried on the work her sire began! 

Andreas. Dear maid ! more dear thou const not be ! the rest 
Shall make my love religion. Haste we hence : 196 

For as I reached the skirts of this high forest, 

I heard the noise and uproar of the chase. 

Doubling its echoes from the mountain foot. 

Glycine. Hark ! sure the hunt approaches. 

[Horn tcifhout, and aftencards distant thunder. 

Zapolya. O Kiuprili! aoo 

Old Sathory. The demon-hunters of the middle air 
Are in full cry, and scare with arrowy fire 
The guilty ! Hark ! now here, now there, a horn 
Swells singly with irregular blast! the tempest 
Has scattered them ! [Homs at a distance. 

Zapolya. O Heavens ! where stays Kiuprili ? 305 

Old Bathory. The wood will be surrounded ! leave me here. 

Andreas. My mother ! let me see thee once in safety, 

I too will hasten back, with lightning’s speed. 

To seek the hero ! 

Old Bathory, Haste ! my life upon it 

I’ll guide him safe. 

Andreas {thunder). Ha! what a crash was there! 310 

Heaven seems to claim a mightier criminal 
Than yon vile subaltern. 

Zapolya. Your behest, High powers, 

Lo, I obey ! To the appointed spirit. 

That hath so long kept watch round this drear cavern, 

In fervent faith, Kiuprili, I entrust thee! 315 

[Exeimt Zapolya, Ajcdkeas, and Glycihb. 

Old Bathory. Yon bleeding corse may work us mischief still : 
Once seen, ’twill rouse alann and crowd the hunt 
From all parts towards this spot. Stript of its armour, 

1 11 drag it hither. 

[Exit B.'vthoky. Several Hunters cross the Stage. Enter 
KirPRiLi. 


aos Has scattered them : {^Horns htartl as fr<m different iU a dtsbi^ 

1 S} 7 , 7S2S. 7S». 207 thee ISIT, ISSB. 1S39. After 209 [TTWer again. 

I<ii~ TS-’S 7S29 After an [Poiafing uithavt to the body PaSTALUrz. 1817, 

Ss 7^ ai3 Lol Low 7sW 7329. After 215 
t i^^haeftg haste drogt his steo,d 
a,6 Yon bleeding corse to Pes-alutes body. 2317, 

IMl dme it hither. [£ri/ Bathoby. After ouhae seretnl Honters ^ the 
1 11 arag ^ TriTTi>arLi in his disguise, fatnitng tnfh 

stage as scatter^. Sofne time after, enter K.irFKii.i xn nxs id ^ 

fatigue, and as pursued. 1817, XS2S, 1829. 



SCENE 1] ZAPOLYA 

Bmh Kiuprill (HimwlrKj off his disguise). Since Heaven alone 

can save me, Heaven alone 

Shall be my trust. . „ , hi 

Haste! haste! Zapolya, flee! 

Gone! Seized perhaps? Oh no, let me not perish 
Despairing of Heaven’s justice! Faint, disarmed, ^ 

Each sinew powerless ; senseless rock, sustain me ! 

Thou art parcel of my native land ! 

A sword! 

Ha! and my sword! Zapolya hath escaped, 

The murderem are baffled, and there lives 
An Andreas to avenge ELiuprili’s fall ! 

There was a time, when this dear sword did flash 
As dreadful as the storm-fire from mine aim— ^ 5 ^ 

I can scarce raise it now — yet come, fell tyrant ! 

And bring with thee my shame and bitter anguish. 

To end his work and thine! Kiuprili now 
Can take the death-blow as a soldier should. 

Be-enter Bathory, tvifh the dead body o/Pestalutz. 

Old Bathory. Poor tool and victim of another’s guilt! 235 
Thou follow’st heavily: a reluctant weight! 

Grood truth, it is an undeserved honour 
That in Zapolya and Kiuprili’s cave 
A wretch like thee should find a burial-place. 

TSs he! — In Andreas’ and Zapolya’s name 340 

Follow me, reverend form ! Thou need’st not speak. 

For thou canst be no other than Ejuprili. 

Kiuprili. And are they safe? [Abwc without. 

Old Bathory. Conceal yourself, my lord ! 

I will mislead them! 

Kiuprilu Is Zapolya safe? 

Old BatJtory. I doubt it not ; but haste, haste, I conjure 
you! [Enter Gasimib. 245 

Casimir. Monster! 

Thou shalt not now escape me! 

Old Bathory. Stop, lord Casimir! 

It is no monster. 

921 Shall be my trust. [ 7 ^ speaking as to Zapolya tn the Cavern, Haste I 
, . . flee I [He enters the Cavern, and then returns in alarm, 1817, 1828, 1829, 
225 Thou art parcel of my native land. [2Aen observing the sword, 1817, 1828, 
1829, 226 my 1817, 1628, 1829, 330 arm] arms 1817, 1828, 1829, 332 

bitter] bitterer 1817, 233 his 1817, 1828, 1829, JJler 239 \Then observing 

Kiuprili. 1817, 1828, 1829, AfUir 245 [As he retires, in rushes Casimir. 1817, 
1828, 1829, 246 Coetmir {entering'^. Monster ! 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Casimir, Art thou too a traitor? 

Is this the place where Emerick’s murderers lurk? 

Say where is he that, tricked in this disguise, 250 

Fii*st lured me on, then scared my dastard followere? 

Thou must have seen him. Say where is th’ assassin? 

Old Bailiory, There lies the assassin ! slain by that same sword 
That was descending on his curst employer, 

When entering thou beheld’st Sarolta rescued ! 255 

Casimir, Strange providence ! what then was he who fled me? 
Thy looks speak fearful things ! Whither, old man ! 

Would thy hand point me? 

Old Bathory. Casimii-, to thy father. 

Ciisimir, The cxxrse ! the curse ! Open and swallow me. 
Unsteady earth! Fall, dizzy rocks! and hide me! 260 

Old Bathory* Speak, speak, my lord ! 

Kiuprili, Bid him fulfil his work! 

Gasimir. Thou art Heaven’s immediate minister, dread spirit ! 
O for sweet mercy, take some other form, 

And save me from perdition and despair ! 

Old Bathory, He lives ! 

Cashnir, Lives ! A father’s curse can never die ! 265 

Kiuprili O Casimir! Casimir! 

OldBathory. Look! he doth forgive you! 

Hark ! ’tis the tyi-ant’s voice. [Emerick’s voice wlilwuU 

Casimir. I kneel, I kneel! 

Retract thy curse! O, by my mother’s ashes. 

Have pity on thy self-abhorring child ! 

If not for me, yet for my innocent wife, 270 

Yet for my country’s sake, give my arm strength, 
Permitting me again to call thee father ! 

Kiuprili Son, I forgive thee ! Take thy father’s sword ; 
When thou shalt lift it in thy country’s cause. 

In that same instant doth thy father bless thee! 275 


Enter Emerick. 

Emerick- Fools ! Cowards ! follow — or by Hell I’ll make you 

353 Bathory. There {poirUing to the body <if Pestalutz) 1817, 1828, 1829. 
After as 6 [Bathoby points to the Cavern, whence Kiupbiu advances. 1817, 1828, 
1829 B^ert 259 Casimir {discovering Kiuprili). 1817, 1828, 1829. B^are 
a6i RoMory {to Kiuprili). 1817, 1828, 1829. 261 Kiuprili {holds ou< the^ 

to Bathory). Bid him, Ac. 1817, 1828, 1829. Wore 266 Kiuprih (in 
pity). 1817, 1828, 1829. A/ier 375 [Kiupbili and Casijub embrace ; 
retire to the Cavern supporting Kiopbili- Casimib as by ^ 

and Bathoby throws it over the body (if Peotalutz. 1817, 1828, 1829. / 

376 Emerick {entering). 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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Find leason to fear Emerick, more than all 
The mummer-fiends that ever masqueraded 
As gods or wood-nymphs! — 

Ha! ’tis done then! 

Our necessary villain hath proved faithful. aSo 

And there lies Casimir, and our last fears! 

Well! — Aye, well! 

And is it not well? For though grafted on us, 

And filled too with our sap, the deadly power 

Of the parent poison-tree lurked in its fibres : 285 

There was too much of Baab Eauprili in him: 

The old enemy looked at me in his face, 

E’en when his words did flatter me vrith duty. 


Enter Casimir and Bathoby. 

Old Bathory (aside). This way they come ! 

Casimir (aside). Hold them in check awhile, 

The path is narrow! Rudolph will assist thee. 390 

Emerick (aside). And ere I ring the alarum of my sorrow. 
I’ll scan that face once more, and murmur — Here 
Lies Casimii*, the last of the Kiuprilis! 

Hell! ’tis Pestalutz! 

Casimir (coming forward). Yes, thou ingrate Emerick! 

’Tis Pestalutz! ’tis thy trusty murderer! 295 

To quell thee more, see Raab Kiuprili’s sword! 

Emerick. Curses on it and thee ! Think’st thou that petty 
omen 

Dare whisper fear to Emerick’s destiny? 

Ho! Treason! Treason! 

Casimir. Then have at thee, tyrant! 

[^ley figlU. Emerick falls. 
Emerick. Betrayed and baffled 300 

By mine own tool! Oh! [Dies. 

Casimir. Hear, hear, my Father! 

Thou should’st have witnessed thine own deed. O Father, 
Wake from that envious swoon! The tyrant’s fallen! 

379 As gods or wood-nymphs !~ \Thm sees the body o/Psstalvtz, covered 
by Cashob's cloak. 1817, 1828, 1829. aSi last 1817, 1828, 1829. 283 not 

1817, 1828, 1829. After 288 [As Emebick mores towards the body, enter front 
the Cacem CAsamia, and BAmoBY. 1817, 1828, 1829. Before 289 Bathory 
{}fomling to where the noise is, and aside to Casimir). 1817, 1828, 1829. 289 

Cflstmtr (aside to Bathory). Hold, 1817, 1828, 1829. Before 391 Emerick 
(aside, notperceicing Casimir and Bathory, and looking at the dead body). 1817, 1828. 
1829. After 293 [Uncovers the face, and starts. 1817, 1828, 1829. * 301 

Casimir (triumphantly). Hear, &c. I 8 I 7 , 1828, 1829. 
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335 


The Tyrant *s 
Casimir, 


To bless our country. More and greater tidings 
Might I disclose ; but that a woman’s voice 
Would mar the wondrous tale. Wait we for him. 

The partner of the glory — Raab Kiuprili ; 

For he alone is worthy to announce it. 

[SItottfs of ‘ Kiuprili, Kiupioli,’ and 

fallen,’ tcithoui. Enter Kiuprili, 

Kudolph, Bathoby, and Attendants. 

Baab Kiuprili. Spare yet your joy, my friends! A higher 
waits you: 

Beliold, your Queen I 

[A!»/cr Z APOLYA and Akdreas royally attired, with Glyc ine. 

Confederate. Comes she from heaven to bless us ? 

Other Confederates. It is ! it is ! 

Zapolya. Heaven’s work of grace is full! $40 

Kiuprili, thou art safe ! 

Raab Kiuprili. Royal Zapolya ! 

To the heavenly powere, pay we our duty fii*st ; 

Who not alone preserved thee, but for thee 
And for our country, the one precious branch 
Of Andi^eas* royal house. O countrymen. 345 

Behold your King ! And thank our country's genius, 

That the same means which have preseiwed our sovereign. 
Have likewise reared him worthier of the throne 
By virtue than by birth. The undoubted proofs 
Pledged by his royal mother, and this old man, 

(Whose name henceforth be dear to all Hlyrians) 

Wo haste to lay before the assembled council. 

An. Hail, Andreas! Hail, Illyria’s rightful king! 

Andreas. Supported thus, O friends ! ’twere cowardice 
Unworthy of a royal birth, to shrink 355 

Prom the appoint^ charge. Yet, while we wait 
The awful sanction of convened Illyria, 

In this brief while, O let mo feel myself 

The child, the friend, the debtor !— Heroic mother!— 

But what can breath add to that sacred name ? ^60 

Kiuprili ! gift of Pi'ovidence, to teach !i.s 

That loyalty is but the public form 

Of the sublimest friendship, let my youth 

Climb round thee, as the vine around its elm : 

337 [.^aeu/s . . . tcUUmit. The,, eii/tr Kiuprii.i . . . Atlendanta, offer 
«« e/omoar Aos s^ule,t. j 8 I 7 , 1828 . IS.ff. 339 B.-hold, your • 

iMtiier/nm oppostie stdey Zapolya, 1827 , lass, 18 ^, ^ 
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To bless our country. More and gi-eater tidings 

Might I disclose; but that a woman’s voice 

Would mar the wondrous tale. Wait we for him, 335 

The partner of the glory — Raab Kiuprili ; 

For he alone is worthy to announce it. 

[S/towfo of ‘Kiuprili, Kiupiili,’ and ‘The Tyrant’s 
fallen,’ without. Enter Kiupbili, Casimib, 

Budolpb, Bathoby, and Attendants. 

Raab Kiuprili. Spare yet your joy, my friends! A higher 
waits you: 

Beliold, your Queen! 

[Enter Zapolta and Andreas royally attired, with Glycine. 
Confederate. Comes she from heaven to bless us? 

Other Confederates. It is ! it is ! 

Zapolya. Heaven’s work of grace is full! 340 

Kiuprili, thou art safe ! 

Eaab Kiuprili. Royal Zapolya ! 

To the heavenly powei-s, pay we our duty first; 

Who not alone preserved thee, but for thee 
And for our country, the one pi*ecious branch 
Of Andreas’ royal house. O countrymen, 345 

Behold your King! And thank our country’s genius, 

That the same means which have preseiwed our sovereign. 
Have likewise reared him worthier of the throne 
By virtue than by birth. The undoubted proofs 
Pledged by his royal mother, and this old man, 

(Whose name henceforth be dear to all Illyrians) 

We haste to lay before the assembled counciL 
AU. Hail, Andreas ! Hail, Illyria’s rightful king ! 

Andreas. Suppoited thus, O Mends! ’twere cowardice 
Unworthy of a royal biith, to shrink 355 

From the appointed charge. Yet, while we wait 
The awful sanction of convened Illyria, 

In this brief while, 0 let me feel myself 

The child, the friend, the debtor! — Heroic mother! — 

But what can breath add to that sacred name? 360 

Kiuprili ! gift of Providence, to teach u.s 

That loyalty is but the public form 

Of the sublimest friendship, let my youth 

Climb round thee, as the vine around its elm : 

After 337 [SAou/s . • • loUfioni^ TJteu enter Kiuprili . . . Attpndants, after 
the damoiir has subsided. 1817, 1828, 182f), 339 Behold, your Queen ! 

[Bnierfrom apposite side, Zapolya, Ac. 1817, 1828, 1829. 
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1 

EPIGRAM 

AK APOLOGY FOR SPENCERS 

Safd William to Edmund I can't guess the reason 
Why Spencers abound in this bleak winti-y season- 
Quoth Edmund to William, I perceive you’re no Solon — 
Men may purchase a half-coat when they cannot a whole-one. 

Bbtstoliensis. 

March 21, 1796. First published in The Wafchwan^ Ko. IV, March 25, 
1796- First collected Poems, 1907. 


* A great, perhaps the greater, number of Coleridge’s Epigrams are 
adaptations from the German of Wernicke, Lessing, and other less known 
epigrammatists. They were sent to the Morning Posi and other periodicals^ 
to supply the needs of the moment, and with the rsrest exceptions they 
were deliberately excluded from the collected editions of his poetical works 
which received his own sanction, and were published in his lifetime. 
Collected for the first time by Mrs. H- N. Coleridge and reprinted in the 
third volume of Essays on Sis Own Times (1850), they have been includes), 
with additions and omissions, in F. and D. 1877— 1680, F. IF., 1885, 
F. W.y 1890, and the Illustrated Edition of Coleridge's Poems, issued in 1907. 
The adaptations from the German were written and first published 
between 1799 and 1802. Of the earlier and later epigrams the greater 
number are original. Four epigrams were published anonymously in The 
Watchmany in April, 1796. Seventeen epigrams, of which twelve are by 
Coleridge, two by Southey, and three by Tobin, were published anonymously 
in the Annual Anihoiogy of 1800. Between January 2, 1798, and October 
11, 1802 Coleridge contributed at least thirty>eight epigrams to the 
Morning Foal. Moat of these epigrams appeared under the welhknown 
signature ESTHSE. Six epigrams, of which five had been published in 
the Morning Post, were included in TVic Priend (No. 11, Oct. 26, 1809). 
Finally, Coleridge contributed six epigrams to the Keepsake, of which four 
had been published in the Momm^ Posi, and one in the Annual Anthology, 
Epigrams were altogether excluded firom Silnfiline Leaves and from the three- 
volume editions of 1828 and 1829 ; but in 1884 the rule was relaxed and 
six epigrams were allowed to appear. Two of these. In An Album C Pnrr>' 
seeks the Polar Ridge’) and On an Insigni/ieant (‘ ’TU Cypher lies beneatli 
this Crust’) were published for the first time. 

For the discovery of the German onginala of some twenty epigrams, 
now for the first time noted and verified, I am indebted to the generous 
assistance of Dr. Hermann Georg Fiedler, Tayloi ian Professor of the German 
Language and Literature at Oxford, and of my friend Miss Katharine 
Sohlesinger. 



EPIGRAMS^ 


1 

EPIGRAM 

AN APOLOGY FOB SPENCEHS 

Said William to Edmund I can’t guess the reason 
Why Spencers abound in this bleak wintry season. 

Quoth Edmund to William, I perceive you’re no Solon— 
Men may purchase a half-coat when they cannot a whole-one. 

Bristoliensis. 

March 21, 1796. First published in The Watchman^ No. IV, March 25, 
1796. First collected Poems, 1907. 


* A great, perhaps the greater, number of Coleridge’s Epigrams are 
adaptations from the German of Wernicke, Lessing, and other less known 
epigrammatists. They were sent to the Morning Post and other periodicals 
to supply the needs of the moment, and with the rarest exceptions they 
were deliberately excluded from the collected editions of his poetical works 
which received his own sanction, and were published in his lifetime. 
Collected for the first time by Mrs. H. N. Coleridge and reprinted in the 
third volume of Essays on His Own Times (1850), they have been included, 
with additions and omissions, in P. and D. W,, 1877-1880, P. W,, 1886, 
P. IT., 1890, and the Illustrated Edition of Coleridge’s Poems, issued in 1907. 
The adaptations from the German were written and first published 
between 1799 and 1802. Of the earlier and later epigrams the greater 
number are original. Four epigrams were published anonymously in The 
Watchman, in April, 1796. Seventeen epigrams, of which twelve are by 
Coleridge, two by Southey, and three by Tobin, were pubUshed anonymously 
in the Annual Anthology of 1800. Between January 2, 1798, and October 
11, 1802 Coleridge contributed at least thirty-eight epigrams to the 
Morning Post, Most of these epigrams appeared under the well-known 
signature E^HSE. Six epigrams, of which five had been published in 
the Morning Post, were included in The Fi'iend (No. 11, Oct, 26, 1809), 
Finally, Coleridge contributed six epigrams to the Keepsake, of wh/ch four 
had been published in the Morning Post, and one in the Annual Anthology. 
Epigrams were altogether excluded from SilyUine Leaves and from the threel. 
volume editions of 1828 and 1829 ; but in 1884 the rule was relaxed and 
six epigrams were allowed to appear. Two of these, In An Album (‘ Parry 
seeks the Polar Ridge’) and On an Insignificant (‘ ’Tie Cypher lies beneath 
this Crust’) were published for the first time. 

For the discove^ of the German originals of some twenty epigrams 
now for the first time noted and verified, I am indebted to the generous 
assistance of Dr. Hermann Georg Fiedler, Tnylorian Professor of theGerman 
^gu^e and Literature at Oxford, and of my friend Miss Katharine 
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5 

ON DEPUTY 

By many a booby’s vengeance bit 
I leave your haunts, ye sons of wit ! 

And swear, by Heaven’s bleseed light. 

That Epigrams no more I’ll writ**. 

Now hang that ••••• for an ass. 

Thus to thrust in his idiot face. 

Which spite of oaths, if e’er I spy. 

I’ll write an Epigram — or die. 

LASsnirs. 

First published in Moming PMt, Jan. 2, 17»8. First collectvd, f. an t 
D. W., 1877, ii. 889. 

6 

[EPIGRAMJ 

To be ruled like a Frenchman the Briton is lt>th. 

Yet in truth a direct-lorg governs them both. 

1798. First collected P. amt D. U'., 1877, U. IftC. 


7 


ON MB. BOSS, USUALLY OOGNOMINATED NOSY' 

I FANCY whenever I spy Nosy 

Boes, 

More great than a Lion Ls Bhy nose 

ros. 

1799. Now first published from an MS. 

8 

[EPIGBAMJ 

Bob now resolves on marriage sehemes to trample. 

And now he’ll have a wife all in a trice. 

Must I advise — Pursue thy dad's example 
And marry not. — There, heed now my advice. 

Imitated from Leaning’s ' Bald willst dii. Trill, und bald willst du dich 
nieht beweiben.’ Sitmgtdiekt No. 93. Now firnt published from an MK 


> N.B. Bad iu itaelf, And, iid fiob All<^n U’veU to «rf hiti look** 

damned ugly npon paper. 
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5 

ON DEPUTY 

By many a booby’s vengeance bit 
I leave your haunts, ye sons of wit ! 

And swear, by Heaven’s blessed light, 

That Epigrams no more I’ll write. 

Now hang that ♦♦♦♦♦ for an ass, 

Thus to thrust in his idiot face, 

Which spite of oaths, if e’er I spy? 

I’ll write an Epigram— or die. 

Labbrius. 

First published in McniUig Post, Jan. 2, 1798. First collected, P. and 
X), TK., 1877, ii. 869. 

6 

[EPIGRAMJ 

To be ruled like a Fi-enchnian the Briton is loth. 

Yet in truth a direct-iwy governs them both. 

1798. First collected P. and D, W,, 1877, ii. 16G, 


7 

ON MR. ROSS, USUALLY COGNOMINATED NOSY^ 

I FANCY whenever I spy Nosy 

Ross, 

More great than a Lion is Rhy nose 

ros. 

1799. Now first published from an MS. 

8 

[EPIGRAM] 

Bob now resolves on marriage schemes to trample, 

And now he’ll have a wife all in a trice. 

Must I advise — Pursue thy dad's example 
And marry not. — There, heed now my advice. 

Imitated from Lessing’s ‘ Bald willst dii, Trill, und bald wiUst du dicli 
nicht beweiben.' Sinngsdicht No. 93. Now first published from an MS. 


' K.B. Bad in itself, and, as Bob Allen used to say of his puns, looks 
damned ugly upon paper. 
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9 

[EPIGRAM] 

Say what you will, Ingenious Youth ! 

You’ll find me neither Dupe nor Dunce: 

Once you deceived me— only once, 

Twas then when you told me the Truth. 

1799. First published from an MS. in 1893. Adapted from Lessing’s 
ainngedicht No. 45. An einen Liigner. ‘Du magst so oft, so fein, als dir 
nur moglich, IQgen.* 

10 

[another version] 

If the guilt of all lying consists in deceit. 

Lie on — ’tis your duty, sweet youth! 

For believe me, then only we find you a cheat 
When you cunningly tell us the truth. 

1800. First published in ^nnttai Anthology, 1800. First collected 
P. and D. W,, 1877, ii. 163. 

11 

ON AN INSIGNIFICANT' 

No doleful faces here, no sighing — 

Here rots a thing that won by dying ' 

’Tis Cypher lies beneath this crust — 

Whom Death created into dust. 

1799. First published from an MS. in 1893. The two last lines were 
printed for the first time in 1884. Adapted from Lessing’s Sinngedicht 
No. 62. Qrabschri/i des Xitukis, 

‘ Hier modert Nitulus, jungfrftuliches Gesichts, 

Der durch den Tod gewann : er wurde Staub aus Nichb^,’ 


12 

[EPIGRAM] 

There comes from old Avaro’s grave 
A deadly stench— why, sure they have 
Immured his soul within his grave? 


1790. 
i. 46. 

‘ Wolch 


First published in Keep^he, 1829, p. 122. Included in lit Rem. 
Adapted from Lessing’s Sinngedicht No. 27. An/ Lukrins .m ». 
tr, tender Gestnnk hier, wo Lukrin begraben.’ 


' IJi.er3, 4. with the heading ‘On an 
S. T. C. in Sonihey’s copy of llio Omniana of 1812 [see nos. 9. 11]. 

r. 1885. ii. 402, Xi<te. 
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13 

ON A SLANDERER 


Fbom yonder tomb of recent date, 

There comes a strange mephitic blast. 
Here lies — Ha ! Backbite, you at last — 
’Tis he indeed : and sure as fate, 

They buried him in overhaste — 

Into the earth he has been cast, 

And in this grave, 

Before the man had breathed his last. 


1799. First published from an MS. in 1893. An expansion of [Epigram] 
No. 12. 

14 

LINES IN A GERMAN STUDENT’S ALBUM 


We both attended the same College, 

Where sheets of paper we did blur many. 

And now we’re going to sport our knowledge, 

In England I, and you in Gki'many. 

First published in Carlyon*s Early Tears^ (tc., 1856, i. 68. First collected 
P. and D, W., ii. 374. 

15 

[HIPPONA] 

Hippona lets no silly flush 

Disturb her cheek, nought makes her blush. 

Whate’er obscenities you say. 

She nods and titters frank and gay. 

Oh Shame, awake one honest flush 
For this, — that nothing makes her blush. 

First published in* Morning Postj (?) Aug. 29, 1799. Included in An, 
AntA, 1800, and in Essaysj Ac., iii. 971. First collected P. and D. IF., ii. 
164. Adapted from Lessing’s Sinngedicht No. 10. A%{f Lucinden. * Sie 
hat viel Welt, die muntere Lucinde.’ 


16 

ON A READER OP HIS OWN VERSES 

Hoarse Msevius reads his hobbling verse 
To all and at all times, 

And deems them both divinely smooth. 
His voice as well as rhymes. 
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But folks say, M»vius is no ass! 

But Msevius makes it clear 
That he ’s a monster of an ass, 

An ass without an ear. 

First published in Homing Post, Sept. 7, 1799. Included in An. 
XnTA.. 1800; Keepsake, 1829, p. 122; Xif. Rem., i. *9. First e^ec^ 
P. uHd D. W., 1877, ii. 162. Adapted from Wernicke’s Epigrams, Bk. IX, 
No. 42. An einen getcissen Pritschmeister. ‘Umsonst dass jedennann, dieweil 
du manches Blatt.’ 


17 

ON A KEPORT OF A MINISTER’S DEATH 
WRITTEN IN GERMANY 


Last Monday all the Papers said 

That Mr. was dead ; 

Why, then, what said the City? 

The tenth part sadly shook their head. 
And shaking sigh’d and sighing said, 
‘Pity, indeed, ‘tis pity! 


But when the said report was found 
A rumour wholly without ground. 

Why, then, what said the city? 

The other nine parts shook their head. 

Repeating what the tenth had said, 

• Pity, indeed, ’tis pity ! ’ 

Fir^t published in Pr>st, Sept. 18, 1709. 

1829, p. 122 ; Lit. Rem,, i. 46. First collected P. and D. 
xTpt^ from Lessing’s Sinngeiichl No. 29. Aufde,,/alsel^i Ruf^i 
Tide. ‘ Es sagto, sender alle Gnade, die game Stadt Nigrinen tot. 

a That Mr. was surely de.sd H.P. 3 Why] ^ * their] 

thr- H.P. 9 Why] Ah H.P. lo their] the H.P. 


18 


[DEAR BROTHER JEMJ 


Jem writes his verses with more speetl 
Than the printer’s boy can set ’em ; 
Quite as fast as we can read, 

And only not so fast as we forget ’em. 


Fir^tt piibli'^hwl in Mt,nnny 
Anth., 1800; dc., 1850, 

187T, ii. 1C4. 


post, Sept 23, 1799. Included in iU. 
iii. 974. Fi«t collected P. «**fl R W., 
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19 

JOB’S LUCK 

Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To tiy Job’s constancy and patience ; 

He took his honours, took his health, 

He took his children, took his wealth, 

His camels, horses, asses, cows — 

And the sly Devil did not take his spouse. 

But Heaven that brings out good from evil, 

And loves to disappoint the Devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 
Twofold all Job had before, 

His children, camels, horses, cows, — 

Short-sighted Devil, not to take his 5p<msc! 

1799. First published in Morning Posit Sept. 26, 1801. Included in 
Annual Register^ 1827, and Ke^sake, 1829. First collected 1884. 

The first stanza of ‘ Job’s Luck ’ is adapted from Fr. v. Logan’s tiinn- 
gsdtcMj Hioh*$ Weib, Lessing's edition, Bk. Ill, No. 90 ; — 

‘Als der Satan ging von Hiob, ist sein Anwalt dennoch bliebeu, 
Hiobs Weib; er hStte nimmer einen bessern aufgetrieben.* 

The second stanza is adapted from Fr. v. Logan's Sinny«dicA<, Auf dtn 
HomtUus, ibid. Bk, I, No. 68 : — 

^Hornntus las, was Gott Job babe weggenommen, 

Sei doppelt ihm hernach zu Haase wiederkommeu : 

Wie gut, sprach er, war dies, dass Gott sein Weib nicht nahm, 
Auf dass Job ihrer zwei fur eine nicht bekam ! ’ 

The original source is a Latin epigram by John Owen {Axtdoenus 
0xonien$i$)t Bk. Ill, No. 198. See N. and Q., 1st Series, ii. 516. 


Title] The Devil Outwitted H.P. 3 honours] honour M.P. 


20 

ON THE SICKNESS OF A GREAT MINISTER 

Pluto commanded death to take away 
Billy — Death made pretences to obey, 

And only made pretences, for he shot 
A headless dart that struck nor wounded not 
The ghaunt Economist who (tho’ my grandam 
Thinks otheiwise) ne’er shoots his darts at random 
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Mutter’d, ‘What? put my Billy in arrest? 

Upon my life that were a pretty jest! 

So flat a thing of Death shall ne’er be said or sung — 
No ! Ministers and Quacks, them take I not so young.’ 

First published in Morning Post, Oct. 1, 1799. Now reprinted for the 
first time. Adapted from Lessing^ s Simigedicht No. 119. Auf die Qenesuvg 
ciner Bahlerio . ‘ Dera Tode wurde jiingst tod Pluto anbefohlen.’ 


21 

[TO A VIRTUOUS OECONOMIST] 

Wernicke 

You’re careful o’er your wealth ’tis true : 

Yet so that of your plenteous store 
The needy takes and blesses you, 

For you hate Poverty, but not the Poor. 

First published in Morning Post, Oct, 28, 1799. Now reprinted for 
the first time. Adapted from Wernicke’s Epigrams (Bk. I, No. 49). An 
den sparsamen Ceiidon, 

* Du liebst zwar Geld und Gut, doch so dass dein Erbarmen 
Der Arme fuhlt.’ 


22 

I L’ENFANT PRODIGUE] 

Jack drinks fine wines, wears modish clothing, 

But prithee where lies Jack’s estate? 

In Algebra for there I found of late 
A quantity call’d less than nothing. 

First published in Moniing Pjof, Nov. 16, 1799. Included in An. Antk», 
1800. First collected P. and D. W., 1877, ii. 163. 


28 

ON SIR RUBICUND NASO 

A COURT ALDERMAN AND WHISPERKR OP SECRETS 

Speak out, Sir! you’re safe, for so ruddy your nose 
That, talk where you will, ’tis all under the Bose. 

First published in Morning Post, Dec. 7, 1799. Included in Essays, dc., 
iii. 976. First collected Poems, 1907 Compare Lessing’s Sinngedickt No. 
35. Auf cine fange yase. 
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24 

TO MB. PYE 

On liis Carmen Scculare (a title wliicli has by various pei'sons who have 
heard it, been thus translated, ^ A Poem an age long^j. 

Your Poem must eternal be, 

Eternal! it can’t fail, 

For ’tis incompreliensiblef 
And without head or tail ! 

First published in Morning Post, Jan. 24, 1800. Included in Ke^sake^ 
1829, p. 277. First collected P. and D. W., ii. 161. 

25 

[NINETY-EIGHTJ 

0 WOULD the Baptist come again 

And preach aloud with might and main * 
Repentance to our viperous race ! 

But should this miracle take place, 

1 hope, ere Irish ground he treads, 

He’ll lay in a good stock of heads ! 

First published in An. Antt,, 1800. First collected P. and D. IK., 1877, 
ii. 162. Adapted from Friedrich von Logau’s Sinngedichtf Johannes dcr 

Tau/er, Lessing’s edition, Bk. 1, No. 80 : 

* Nicht recht ! nicht recht I wurd* immer schrein 
Johannes, sollU er wieder sein. 

Doch kam er, riet’ ich, dass er dachte, 

Wie viel er KOpf’ in Vorrat brachte.’ 

26 

OCCASIONED BY THE FORMER 
I HOLD of all our viperous race 
The greedy creeping things in place 
Most vile, most venomous; and then 
The United Irishmen! 

To come on earth should John deteimine, 
Imprimis, well excuse his sermon. 

Without a word the good old Dervis 
Might work incalculable sei*vice, 

At once from tyranny and riot 
Save laws, lives, liberties and moneys. 

If sticking to his ancient diet 

He’d but eat up our locusts and wild Ikonepa ! 

First published in An. A ntA, 1800. First collected P. aniD. W., 1877, ii. 162. 
After 4 Now by miraculous deeds to stir them MS. 
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LIAR BY PROFESSION! 

As Dick and I at Charing Cross were walking. 

Whom should we see on t’other side pass by 
But Informator with a stranger talking. 

So I exclaim'd. ' Lord, what a lie ! 

Quoth Dick— ‘What, can you hear him? 

•Heal' him', stuff! 

I saw him open his mouth— ant that enough . 

First published in .4-,. A^h., 1800. collected P an^. n' 

Adapted from Lessings Sinngc4ick' No. 142. A-y den J^. IS 
Mann, den Ley beiseite dort gezogen ! 


TO A PROUD PARENT 

Thy babes ne’er greet thee ivith the father's name ; 

‘My Lud!' they lisp. Now whence ^n this aiis 
Perhis their mother feels an honest sh^e 
And will not teach her intant to tell lies. 

... Ui- I ..a in J,. AnM.. 1800, included in Essays, Ac., iii. 997. 

tirstpu isi _ Adapted from Lessing s Sm»i| 

" it. ■B.ln .i. » 

Vater hSren.’ 

29 

RUFA 

Thy lap-dog, Rufa, is a dainty ^t, 

It don’t surprise me in the least 

To see thee lick so dainty ^ 

But that so dainty clean a beast bcks thee, 

Yes— that surprises me. 

1 • A A ^ til 1 800 First collected. P. flwd ^ 

First published in >4. ». f *’ «• ' 66 An die Horilis, 

a m Adapted from Lessing's S-nnsedicM >0. 66. 


ON A VOLUNTEER SINGER 

, r 4-v.nxT ’twere no had thing 
«;wiYs sine before they me— iworc xi 

crU lh.y =n8. ^ 

Fi„l p«bU.W I. d"- d--. >»■ 

, ittsn iii 988 First collected in I8d4. 

Essays. Ac., 18o0. lu. vso. 
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81 

OCCASIONED BY THE LAST 
A JOKE (cries Jack) without a sting— 

Fost ohiium can no man sing. 

And true, if Jack don’t mend his manners 
And quit the atheistic banners, 

Post obitum will Jack run foul 
Of such folks as can only hold. 

First published in^n. Anth., 1800. Included in Essays^ <fec., iii, 988. First 
collected P. a»d D. W,, 1877, ii. 165. 

I joke] jest Essays j Ac, 5/oW:s] sparks Essays, dc, 

32 

EPITAPH ON MAJOR DIEMAN 
Know thou who walks’t by, Man ! that wrapp’d up in lead, man, 
What once was a Dieman, now lies here a dead man. 

Alive a proud Major ! but ah me ! of our poor all, 

The soul having gone, he is now merely Corporal. 

? 1800. Now first published from MS. 

33 

ON THE ABOVE 

As long as ere the life-blood’s rimning, 

Say, what can stop a Punster’s punning? 

He dares bepun even thee, O Death ! 

To |>umsh him, Stop thou his breath. 

? 1800. Now first published from MS. 

84 

EPITAPH 

ON A BAD MAN 

Of hifn that in this gorgeous tomb doth lie, 

This sad brief tale is all that Truth can give — 

He lived like one who never, thought to die, 

He died like one who dared not hope to live ! ' 

First published in Morning Post, Sept. 22, 1801 . First collected P. and D, IT., 
1877, ii. 168. 

^ The antithesis was, perhaps, borrowed from an Epigram entitled 
‘ Posthumous Fame’, included in Elegant Extracts, ii. 260. 

If on his spacious marble we rely, 

Pity a worth like his should ever die ! 

If credit to his real life we give, 

Pity a wretch like him should ever live. 

3 Q 
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ANOTHER VERSION 

Under this stone does Walter Harcourt lie, 

Who valued nought that God or man could give ; 

He lived as if he never thought to die; 

He died as if he dared not hope to live ! ^ 

[The name Walter Harcourt has been supplied by the editor. S. C.] 

Obut Saturday, Sept. 10, 1830. 

W. H. EHEU! 

Beneath this stone does William Hazlitt lie, 

Thankless of all that God or man could give. 

He lived like one who never thought to die, 

He died like one who dared not hope to live. 

35 

TO A CERTAIN MODERN NARCISSUS 
Do call, dear Jess, whene’er my way you come ; 

My looking-glass will always be at home. 

First published in Morning Post, Dec. 16, 1801. Included in Essaysj <fcc., iii. 
978. First collected in 1893. 

36 

TO A CRITIC 

WHO EXTRACTED A PASSAGE PROM A POEM WITHOUT ADDING 
A WORD RESPECTING THE CONTEXT, AND THEN DERIDED IT AS 
UNINTELLIGIBLE. 

Most candid critic, what if I, 

By way of joke, pull out your eye. 

And holding up the fragment, cry, 

‘Ha! ha! that men such fools should be! 

Behold this shapeless Dab! — and he 
Who own’d it, fancied it could seeV 
The joke were mighty anal3rtic. 

But should you like it, candid critic? 

First published in Morning Post, Dec. 16, 1801 : included in Keepsake, 1829, 
and in Essays, t(re., iii. 977-8. First collected in P. and D, W., 1877, ii. 167. 

* The first and second versions are included in Essays, &e,, 1850, iii. 976 : 
the third version was first published in 1893. 

In 1830 Coleridge re> wrote (he did not publish) the second version as an 
Epitaph on Hazlitt. The following apologetic note was affixed : — 

With a sadness at heart, and an earnest hope grounded on his misan- 
thropic sadness, when I first knew him in his twentieth or twenty-first 
year, that a something existed in his bodily organism that in the sight of 
the Ali-Mercifiil lessened his responsibility, and the moral imputation of 
his acts and feelings.* MS. 
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37 

ALWAYS AUDIBLE 

Pass under Jack’s window at twelve at night 
You’ll hear him still — he ’s roaring ! 

Pass under Jack’s window at twelve at noon, 

You’ll hear him still — he 's snoiing ! 

First published in Mwniing Posi^ Dec. 19, 1801. First collected 1893. 

38 

PONDERE NON NUMERO 

Fbiends should be wcl{j1Cdf not told ; who boasts to have won 
A multitude of friends, he ne’er had one. 

First published in Morning Post, Dec. 26, 1801. Included in Essays, &c., iii. 
9/8. First collected in 1893. Adapted from Friedrich von lA>gan's 
Siimgedicht (Lessing’s edition, Bk. II, No. 65). 

* Freunde muss man sioh erwahlen 
Nur nach Wftgen, nicht nach Zahlen.’ 

Cf. also Logan, Book II, No. 30. 


39 

THE COMPLIMENT QUALIFIED 

To wed a fool, I really cannot see 
Why thou, Eliza, art so very loth ; 

Still on a par with other pail's you’d be, 

Since thou hast wit and sense enough for both. 

First published in Morning Post, Dec. 26, 1801. Fii-st collected 1893. 
The title referred to an epigram published in if, P, Dec. 24, 1801. 


40 


[The twenty^ne ‘Original Epigrams' following were printed in the 
September and October, 1802, over the signature 
. They were included in Essays, <fec., iii. 978-86, and were first 
collected in P. and 2). W., 1877, ii. 171-8.] 


What is an Epigram ? a dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 


First published in JPbs<, Sept. 23, 1802. Included in Poetical 

1^2 (1803), ii. 253 ; and in Friend, No. 12, Nov. 9, 1809. Cf 
Werai^es der dherschrijlm (i.e. The Nature of the epigram 


‘ Dann Iksst die (jberschrift kein Leser aus der Acht, 
Wenn in der Kiirs^ ihr Leib, die SeeV tn WHs lesteheV 

3 Q 2 
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CiiABLEs, grave or merry, at no lie would stick, 

And taught at length his memory the same trick. 

Believing thus what he so oft repeats, 

He ’s brought the thing to such a pass, poor youth. 
That now himself and no one else he cheats. 

Save when unluckily he tells the truth. 

First publislied in Jfomtnp Post^ Sspt. 23, 1802. Included in P. P. 1802, 
ii. 817, and The Friend, No. 12, Nov. 9, 1809. 


42 

Ah evil spirit ’s on thee, friend ! of late ! 

Ev’n from the hour thou cam’st to thy Estate. 

Thy mirth all gone, thy kindness, thy discretion, 

Th’ estate hath prov’d to thee a most complete possession. 
Shame, shame, old friend ! would’st thou be truly best. 

Be thy wealth’s Lord, not slave ! possessor not possess’d. 

First published in ifcming Post, Sept. 28, 1802. Included in P. B. 1802, ii. 
817, and The Friend, No. 12, Nov. 9, 1809. 


43 

TTp.hi; lies the Devil— ask no other name. 

Well— but you mean Lord ? Hush! we mean the same. 

First published in Morning Post, Sept. 23, 1802. Included in P. B. 1802, 
ii. 868, and 77i« Friend, No. 12, Nov. 9, 1809. 


44 

TO ONE WHO PUBLISHED 1 IN PRINT 

WHAT HAD BBBN EUTBUSTED TO HIM BY MY FIRESIDE 

Two things hast thou made known to half the nation. 

My secrets and my want of penetration: 

For O' far more than all which thou hast penn’d 
It shames me to have call’d a wretch, like thee, my friend! 

First published in Morning Post, Sept. 28, 1802. Adapted from Wernicke’s 
Epigram (Bk. I, No. 12), An einen fa^schen Freund. Weil ich mich 
vertraut, ©li* icb dich recht gekennet. 


> The ‘On© who published* was, perhaps, Charles Lloyd, novel, 

Edmund direr, 2 vols. 1798. Compare the following Epigram of Pnor s 
To John I ow’d great obligation, 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation : 

Sure John and I are more than quit. 
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45 

*ub3curi luce uuUiytu*,' — ViRO. 

Scarce any scandal, but has a handle ; 

In truth most falsehoods have their rise ; 

Truth first unlocks Pandora’s box, 

And out there fly a host of lies. 

Malignant light, by cloudy night, 

To precipices it decoys one ! 

One nectar-drop from Jove’s own shop 
Will flavour a whole cup of poison. 

First published in Morning Sept. 28, 1802. 

40 

Old Hakjpy jeers at castles in the aii*, 

And thanks his stars, whenever Edmund speaks, 

That such a dupe as that is not his heir — 

But know, old Harpy! that these fancy freaks, 

Though vain and light, as floating gossamer, 

Always amuse, and sometimes mend the heart : 

A young man’s idlest hopes are still his pleasures, 

And fetch a higher price in Wisdom's mart 
Than all the unenjoying Miser’s treasures. 

IfUrst published in Morning Postj Sept 28, 1802. Included in F. -R., 1802, 
ii. 868. Adapted from Wernicke, Bk. VII, No. 40, An emen GtUhaU. 

* Steht's einem Geizhals an auf Aeliua zu sohmahn 
Weil er vei'gebena Iiofft auf wa« nicht kann geechehnV* 

47 

TO A VAIN YOUNG LADY 

Didst thou think less of thy dear self 
Far more would others think of thee! 

Sweet Anne I the knowledge of thy wealth 
Beduces thee to poverty. 

Boon Nature gave wit, beauty, health. 

On thee as on her darling pitching ; 

Couldst thou forget thou’rt thus enrich’d 
That moment would’st thou become rich in ! 

And wert thou not so self-bewitch’d, 

Sweet Anne ! thou wert, indeed, bewitching. 

First published in Motning Sept. 28 1802. Included in Ttu friend 
No. 12, Noy. 9, 1809. 
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A HINT TO PREMIERS AND FIRST CONSULS 

FROM AN OLD TRAGEDY, VIZ. AGATHA TO KING ARCHELAUS 

Three truths should make thee often think and pause ; 

The first is, that thou govem’st over men ; 

The second, that thy power is from the laws; 

And this the third, that thou must die! — and then? — 

First publislied in Morning Post, Sept. 27, 1802. Included in Essays, dc., 
iii. 992. First collected P. and D. IF., 1877, ii. 162. 


49 

From me, Aurelia ! you desired 
Your proper praise to know ; 

Well! you’re the Fair by all admired — 
Some twenty years ago. 

First published in Morning Post, Oct. 2, 1802. 


56 

FOR A HOUSE-DOGS COLLAR 

When thieves come, I bark i when gallants, I am still 
So perform both my Master’s and Mistress’s will. 

First published in Morning Past, Oct. 2, 1802. Inclnded in The Friend 
(title, ‘For a French Honae-Dog’s CoUar’), No. 12, Nov. 9, 1809. 


61 

In vain I praise thee, Zoilns ! 

In vain thou rail’st at me ! 

Me no one credits, Zoilns ! 

And no one credits thee ! 

First published in Morning Poet, Oct. 2, 1802. Adapted from a Latin 
Epigram ‘ In Zoilum,’ by George Buchanan : 

* Frustra ©go t© laudo, frustra 
H©, Zoile, la©dis ; 

N©mo mihi cr©dit, 

Zoile, nemo, tibi." 
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52 

EPITAPH ON A MERCENARY MISER 

A POOR benighted Pedlar knock'd 
One night at Sell-all’s door, 

The same who saved old Sell-all’s life — 

’Twas but the year before ! 

And Sell-all rose and let him in, 

Not utterly unwilling, 

But first he bargain’d with the man, 

And took his only shilling! 

That night he dreamt he’d given away his pelf, 
Walk’d in his sleep, and sleeping hung himself! 
And now his soul and body rest below; 

And here they say his punishment and fate is 
To lie awake and every hour to know 
How many people read his tombstone gratis. 

First published in M<iming Posty Oct. 9, 1802. 


58 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN AUTHOR 
AND HIS FRIEND 

Author, Come ; your opinion of my manuscript ! 
Friend, Dear Joe ! I would almost as soon lie whipt. 
Author, But I will have it! 

Friend, If it must be had — (hesitating) 

You write so ill, I scarce could i^ad the hand-~ 
Author, A mere evasion! 

Friend, And you spell so bad. 

That what I read I could not understand. 

First published in Morning Posty Oct. 11, 1802. 


54 

Mtapoa-o^ia OR WISDOM IN POLLY 

Tom Slothful talks, as slothful Tom beseems, 

What he shall shortly gain and what be doing. 

Then drops asleep, and so prolongs his dreams 
And thus enjoys at once what half the world are wooing. 
First published in Morning Poot^ Oct. 11, 1802. 
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Each Bond-stieefc buck conceits, unhappy elf! 
He shews his clothes'. Alas! he shews himself. 
O that they knew, these overdrest self-lovers. 
What hides the body oft the mind discovers. 

First published in Morniiig Post, Oct. 11, 1802. 


56 

FROM AN OLD GERMAN POET 

That France has put us oft to rout 
With potcder, which ourselves found out; 

And laughs at us for fools in print, 

Of which our genius was the Mint ; 

All this I easily admit. 

For we have genius, France has wit. 

But ’tis too bad, that blind and mad 
To Frenchmen’s wives each travelling German goes. 
Expands his manly vigour by Uteir sides. 

Becomes the father of his country’s fws 
And turns their warriors oft to parricides. 

First published in Morning Post, Oct. 11, 1802. Adapted from Wernicke’s 
Epigrams (Bk. VIU, No. 4), Aufdie BuMerey der Beutsehm tn Frankreick. 

‘ Dass Frankreich uns pflegt zu verwunden 
Burch Pnlver, welches wir erfunden.’ 


57 

ON THE CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE, 

that in the german language the sun is feminike, and 
the moon masculine 

OUB English poets, bad and good, agree 
To make the Sun a male, the Moon a she. 

He drives his dazzling diligence on high, 

In verse, as constantly as in the sky ; 

And cheap as blackberries our sonnets shew 
The Moon, Heaven’s huntress, with her silver bow; 

By which they’d teach us, if I guess arigh^ 

Man rules the day, and woman rules the night. 

In Germany, they just reverse the thing ; 

The Sun becomes a queen, the Moon a king. 
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Now, that the Sun should represent the women, 

The Moon the men, to me seem’d mighty humming ; 
And when I first read German, made me stare. 

Surely it is not that the wives are there 
As common as the Sun, to lord and loon. 

And all their husbands Iiomed as the Moon. 

First published in Uoinimj Post, Oct. 1 1 , 180'.!. Adapted fiom Wernicke s 
Epigranui (Bk. VII, Ho. 15), DU S'nuic utvl dcr Mond 

* Die Bonn* heisst die, der Mund heisst der 
In unsrer Sprach', und komint dahor, 

Weil meist die Fiaun wie die gemein^ 

Wie der gehdtyif wir Mftnner sein/ 


58 

SPOTS IN THE SUN 

My father confessor is strict and holy, 

Mi Filij still he cries, peccare noli. 

And yet how oft I find the pious man 
At Annette's door, the lovely couiiesan ! 

Her soul’s deformity the good man wins 

And not her charms ! he comes to hear her sins I 

Good father ! I would fain not do thee wrong ; 

But ah! I fear that they who oft and long 
Stand gazing at the sun, to count each spot, 

Must sometimes find the sun itself too hot. 

First published in Morning Post^ Oi t. 11, 18(»2. 

59 

When Surface talks of other people’s woi*th 
He has the weakest memoiy on earth! 

And when his own good deeds he deigns to mention, 
His memory still is no whit l>etter grown ; 

But then he makes up for it, all will own. 

By a prodigious talent of invasion. 

First published in Morning Posi^ Oct. 11, 1802. 

60 

TO MY CANDLE 

THE FAREWELL EPIGRAM 

Good Candle, thou that with thy brother, Fire, 

Art my best friend and comforter at night, 

Just snufi^’d, thou look’s! as if thou didst desire 
That I on thee an epigram should write. 
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Dear Candle, burnt down to a finger-joint, 

Thy own flame is an epigram of sight ; 

’Tis short, and poirUed, and M over light, 

Yet gives 'tmst light and burns the keenest at the poini 

Valetc et Flaudiii 

First published in Morning Post, Oct. 11, 1802. 


61 

EPITAPH 

ON HIMSELF 

Here sleeps at length poor Col., and without screaming- 
Who died as he had always lived, a-dreaming: 

Shot dead, while sleeping, by the Gout within^ 

Alone, and all unknown, at E’nbro’ in an Inn. 

* Composed in my sleep fur myself while dreaming that 1 was dying ’ . . 
at the Black Bull, Edinburgh, Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1803. Sent in a lett 
to Thomas Wedgwood, Sept. 16, 1803. First published Cottle's Remu 
scences, 1848, p. 467. First collected in 1893. 


62 

THE TASTE OP THE TIMES 

Some whim or fancy pleases every eye ; 

For talents premature ’tis now the rage : 

In Music how great Handel would have smil’d 
T’ have seen what crowds are raptur’d with a child ! 

A Garrick we have had in little Betty — 

And now we’re told we have a Pitt in Petty ! 

All must allow, since thus it is decreed, 

He is a very petty Pitt indeed ! 

? 1806. 

First printed (from an autograph MS.) by Mr. Bei*tram Dobell in the 
Athenceum, Jan. 9, 1904. Now collected for the first time. 


68 

ON PITT AND FOX 

Britannia’s boast, her glory and her pride, 

Pitt in his Country’s service lived and died: 

At length resolv’d, like Pitt had done, to do. 

For once to serve his Country, Fox died too! 

First published by Mr. B. DobeU in the Athenawn, Jan. 6, 1904. This 
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epigram belongs to the same MS. source as the preceding, ‘ On the Taste 
of ilie Times,’ and may have been the composition of S. T. C. 

In Ftigiiive Pieces (1806) (see P.IT., 1898, i. 34) Byron published a reply 
‘for insertion in the Morning Chronicle to the following illiberal impromptu 
on the death of Mr. Fox, which appeared in the Morning Post [Sept. 26> 
1806]:— 

“ Our Nation’s Foes lament on Fox’s death, 

But bless the hour when Pitt resigned his breath : 

These feelings wide let Sense and Truth undue, 

We give the palm where Justice points its due.” * 

I have little doubt that this ‘illiberal impromptu’ was published by 
8. T. C.y who had just returned from Italy and was once more writing 
for the press. It is possible that he veiled his initials in the line, * Let 
Sense and Truth undue.’ 


64 

An excellent adage commands that we should 
Kelate of the dead that alone which is good ; 

But of the great Lord who here lies in lead 
We know nothing good but that he is dead. 

Fimt published in 77ic Friendj No. 12, Nov. 9, 1809. Included in 
Essays, d’c., iii. 986. First collected in P, and J). W,, 1877, ii. 178. 


65 

COMPARATIVE BREVITY OF GREEK AND ENGLISH 


XpiXTov dyifp evp^v eXiTTc l3p6)(Ov, axrrap 6 )(pv(rov 
oy Xnrey ov)( evpwv ^ij/cv oy fvp€ pp6)(oy. 

Jack finding gold left a rope on the ground: 

Bill missing his gold used the rope which he found. 

First published in Omniana, 1812, ii, 123. First collected in P. and D, W, 
1877, ii. 374. 


66 

EPIGRAM ON THE SECRECY OF A CERTAIN LADY 

‘ She *s secret as the grave, allow ! * 

‘ I do ; I cannot doubt it. 

But *tis a grave with tombstone on, 

That tells you all about it.’ 

First published in The Oourier, Jan. 8, 1814 Included in Essays, dc., iii. 
986. Now collected for the first time. 
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MOTTO 

FOR A TRANSPARENCY DESIGNED BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON A 
EXHIBITED AT BRISTOL ON ‘ PROCLAMATION DAY ' — June \ 

1814. 

We’ve fought for Peace, and conquer’d it at last, 

The rav’ning vulture’s leg seems fettePd fasti 
Britons, rejoice I and yet be wary too : 

The chain may break, the dipt wing sprout anew. 

First published in Cottle's Early RecoUectionSj 1836, ih 145. Fi 
collected 1890. 

ANOTHER VERSION 

We’ve conquered us a Peace, like lads true metalled 
And Bankrupt Aap’s accounts seem all now settled. 

Ibid, ii, 146. First collected 1893. 

68 

Money, I’ve heard a wise man say. 

Makes hei’self wings and flies away — 

Ah! would she take it in her head 
To make a pair for me instead. 

First published (from an MS.) in 1893. 

69 

MODERN CRITICS 

No private grudge they need, no personal spite, 
The viva sectio is its own delight! 

All enmity, all envy, they disclaim, 

Disinteres^d thieves of our good name — 

Cool, sober murderers of their neighbours* fame! 
First published in Biog. Lit, 1817, ii. 118. First collected in P. 
1886, ii. 363. 

70 

WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM 

Parry seeks the Polar ridge, 

Rhymes seeks S. T. Coleridge, 

Author of Works, whereof — tho’ not in Dutch 
The public little knows— the publisher too much. 

Fii’st published in 1834. 
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71 

TO A LADY WHO REQUESTED ME TO WRITE 
A POEM UPON NOTHING 
On nothing, Fanny, shall I wi*ite? 

Shall I not one charm of thee indite? 

The Muse is most unruly, 

And vows to sing of what’s more free, 

More soft, more beautiful than thee ; — 

And that is Nothing, truly! 

First published in the Gazette of Fashion, Feb. 22, 1822. Reprinted (by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell) in N, and Q., 10th Series, vol, vi, p. 146. Now col- 
lected for the first time. 

72 

SENTIMENTAL 

The rose that blushes like the mom, 

Bedecks the valleys low ; 

And so dost thou, sweet infant com, 

My Angelina’s toe. 

But on the rose there grows a thorn 
That breeds disastrous woe ; 

And so dost thou, remorseless corn, 

On Angelina’s toe. 

First published in Lit, Retn., i. 69. First collected P. and D. TV., 1877, 
ii. $68. 

73 

So Mr. Baker heart did pluck — 

And did a*courting go! 

And Mr. Baker is a buck ; 

For why? he needs the doc. 

First piiblislied in Letters, Coytrersations, dc., 1836, ii. 21. Fir^t collected 
in P. and D. W,, 1877, ii. 873. 

74 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
‘A HEAVY wit shall hang at every lord,’ 

So sung Dan Pope ; but ’pon my word. 

He was a story-teller, 

Or else the times have altered quite ; 

For wits, or heavy, now, or light 

Hang each by a bookseller. 

S. T. C. 

First published in News of Literature, Dec. 10, 1825. See Arch. CkmsiaUe 
his lAterarif Covrespoindents, 1878, iii. 482. Fii'st collected in 1898. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE 

This way or that, ye Powers above me! 

I of my grief were rid — 

Did Enna either really love me, 

Or cease to think she did. 

Firsfc published in Lit. Rem., i. 59. Included in Essays, d-c., iii. 9 
First collected in P. W., 1885, ii. 364. 


76 

In Spain, that land of Monks and Apes, 

The thing called Wine doth come from grapes, 
But on the noble River Rhine, 

The thing called Gripes doth come from Wine ! 

First published in Memoirs of C. M. Young, 1871, p. 221. First ooUec 
in 1893. 


77 

INSCRIPTION FOR A TIME-PIECE 

Now ! It is gone — Our brief hours travel post, 
Each with its thought or deed, its Why or How 
But know, each parting hour gives up a ghost 
To dwell within thee — an eternal Now I 

First published in Lii. Rem,, i. 60. First collected in 1844. 


78 

ON THE MOST VERACIOUS ANECDOTIST, AND 
SMALLTALK MAN, THOMAS HILL, ESQ.^ 

Tom Hill, who laughs at Cares and Woes, 

As nauci — nili — pili — 

What is he like, as I suppose? 

Why, to be sure, a Rose — a Rose. 

At least, no soul that Tom Hill knows 
Could e’er recall a Li-ly, 

Now first published from an MS. 

> Extempore, in reply to a question of Mr. Theodore Hook’s— * Look * 
him, and say what you think : Is not he like a Rose ? ’ 
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79 

Nothing speaks our mind so well 
As to speak Nothing. Come then, tell 
Thy Mind in Tears, whoe’er thou be 
That ow’st a name to Misery: 

None can fluency deny 

To Tears, the Language of the Eye. 

Now first published from an MS. in the British Museum. 


80 

EPITAPH OF THE PRESENT YEAR ON THE 
MONUMENT OF THOMAS FULLER 

A LuTHSRAir stout, I hold for Goose*and-Gaundry 
Both the Pope’s Limbo and his fiery Laundry : 

No wit e’er saw I in Original Sin, 

And no Sin find I in Original Wit ; 

But if I’m all in the wrong, and, Grin for Grin, 
Scorch’d Souls must pay for each too lucky hit, — 

Oh, Fuller! much I fear, so vast thy debt. 

Thou art not out of Purgatory yet ; 

Tho’ one, eight, three and three this year is reckon’d, 
And thou, I think, didst die mh Charles the Second. 

Nov. 28, 1833. 

Now first published from an MS. 
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MY GODMOTHER’S BEARD’ 

So great the charms of Mrs. Mundy, 

That men grew rude, a kiss to gain; 

This so provok’d the dame that one day 
To Pallas chaste she did complain : 

Nor vainly she address’d her prayer, 

Nor vainly to that power applied ; 

The goddess bade a length of hair 
In deep recess her muzzle hide ; 

Still persevere! to love he callous! 

For I have your petition heard! 

To snatch a kiss were vain (cried Pallas) 

Unless you first should shave your beard* 

? 1791. 

First published in Tahh TdlU and Omniana^ 1888, p. 392. The Hues were 
inscribed by Coleridge in Gillman’s copy of the Omniana of 1812. An apolo- 
getic note is attached. J. P. Collier (Old Man's Dtary, 1871, March 5, 1882, 
Part I, p* 34) says that Coleridge < recited the following not very 
good epigram by him on his godmother’s beard ; the consequence of which 
was that he was struck out of her will Most probably the lines, as 
inscribed on the margin of Omniana^ were written about 1880 or 1881. First 
collected in CoHeridges Poems,, 1907. 

4 Pallas chaste] Wisdom’s Power S. T. C. 


LINES TO THOMAS POOLE 

CQaoted in R letter frem Coleridge to John Thelwall, dated Dec. 17, 17^.] 

Joking apart. I would to God 

side and joke viva voce, face to face — Stella [Mra. Thelwall] and 
Sara [Mrs. S. T. Coleridge], Jack Thelwall and Il-as I once 
wrote to my Aenr/riend T. Poole, 

. (St. 

his Annus Sacer Poetieus, has we nmniana 1812 ii.-64. ‘Pereant 

favonr l,estowed upon her for her prayers. Ommana, 1812, 
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Repeating 

Such verse as Bowles, heart honour’d Poet sang, 
That wakes the Tear, yet steals away the Pang, 
Then, or with Berkeley, or mth Hobbes romance it, 
Dissecting Truth with metaphysic lancet. 

Or, drawn from up these dark unfathom’d wells, 

In wiser folly chink the Cap and Bells. 

How many tales we told ! what jokes we made, 
Conundrum, Crambo, Rebus, or Charade ; 
iEnigmas that had driven the Theban mad. 

And Puns, these best when exquisitely bad ; 

And I, if aught of archer vein I hit. 

With my own laughter stifled my own wit. 

1796. First published in 1898. 


3 

TO A WELL-KNOWN MUSICAL CRITIC, REMARK- 
ABLE FOR HIS EARS STICKING THROUGH 
HIS HAIR 

O ! O ! of you we complain 

For exposing those ears to the wind and the rain. 

Thy face, a huge whitlow just come to a head, 

111 agrees with those ears so raw and so red. 

A Musical Critic of old fell a>pouting 

When he saw how his asinine honours were sprouting ; 

But he hid ’em quite snug, in a full friz of hair. 

And the Barber alone smoked his donkeys [so] rare. 

Thy judgment much woi’se, and thy perkcrs as ample, 

O give heed to King Midas, and take his example. 

Thus to publish your fate is as useless as wrong — 

You but prove by your ears, what we guessed from your 
tongue. Labekius. 

First published in the Morning Post, January 4, 1798. First collected P. 
and 2). TT., 1877-80, ii. 870. 


qui ante noa Uostra dixerc ! What I can nothing be one's own ? This is 
the more vexatious, for at the ago of eighteen I lost a legacy of fifty 
pounds for the following epigram on my godmother's beard, which she 
had the &arbart^ to revenge by striking me out of her will.* S. T, C, 
coLSBiaes 3 


y/o 
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4 

TO T. POOLE 

AN INVITATION 

Plucking flowers from the Galaxy 
On the pinions of Abstraction, 

I did quite forget to ax’e, 

Whether you have an objaction, 

With us to swill ’e and to swell’s 
And make a pig-stie of your belly. 

A lovely limb most dainty 
Of a ci’devant Mud-raker, 

1 makes bold to acquaint ’e 
We’ve trusted to the Baker : 

And underneath it satis 
Of the subterrene apple 
By the erudite ’clep’d taties — 

With which, if you’ld wish to grapple, 

As sure as I’m a sloven, 

The clock will not strike twice one, 

When the said dish will be out of the oven. 

And the dinner will be a nice one. 

P. S. 

Besides we’ve got some cabbage. 

You Jew-dog, if you linger. 

May the Itch in pomp of scabbage 
Pop out between each finger. 

January, 1797. 

First published {minus the postscript) in llionias Poole and His Friends, 
1888, i. 211. 


5 

SONG 

TO BE SUNG BY THE LOVBBS OF ALL THE NOBLE LIQUORS COM- 
PRISED UNDER THE NAME OF ALE. 


A. 

Ye drinkers of Stingo and Nappy so free, 
Are the Gods on Olympus so happy as we? 

B. 

They cannot be so happy ! 

For why? they drink no Nappy. 
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A. 

But what if Nectar, in their lingo, 

Is but another name for Stingo? 

B. 

Why, then we and the Gods are equally blest, 

And Olympus an Ale-house as good as the best! 

First publibhed in Homing Post, September 18, 1801. Included in JCsaays, 
ilc., iii. 996-6. First collected P. and D, W,, 1877, ii. 167. 

6 

DRINKING vBHsua THINKING 

OB, A SONG AGAINST THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 

My Merry men aU, that drink with glee 
This fanciful Philosophy, 

Pray tell me what good is it? 

If a/nHent Nick should come and take, 

The same across the Stygian Lake, 

I guess we ne’er should miss it. 

Away, each pale, self-brooding spark 
That goes truth-hunting in the dark, 

Away from our carousing I 
To Pallas we resign such fowls — 

Grave birds of wisdom! ye’re but owls, 

And all your trade but mousing ! 

My merry men all, here's punch and wine, 

And spicy bishop, drink divine! 

Let’s live while we are able. 

While Mirth and Sense sit, hand in glove. 

This Don Philosophy we’ll shove 
Dead drunk beneath the table! 

First publisliod in Homing Post, September 26, 1801. Included in Essays, 
Ac,, iii. 966-7. First collected P. and D, IF., 1877, ii. 168. 

7 

THE WILLS OP THE WISP 

A SAPPHIC 
Vix ea nostra voco 

Lunatic Witch-fires! Ghosts of Light and Motion! 
Fearless I see you weave your wanton dances 
Near me, far off me ; you, that tempt the traveller 

Onward and onward. 

3 u 2 
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Wooing, retreating, til) the swamp beneath him 
Groans — and ’tis dark ! — This woman’s wile — I know it ! 
Liearnt it from fhcc, from thy perfidious glances ! 

Black -ey’d Rebecca! 

Fij-gt publi^io<i in Morning December 180J. F’lret collected /*. 

and D. W., 1877, ii. 169. 


8 

TO CAPTAIN FINDLAY 


^Vhek the squalls were flitting and fleering 
And the vessel was tacking and veering ; 

Bravo ! Captain Findlay? 

Who foretold a fair wind 
Of a constant mind : 

For he knew which way the wind lay, 

Bravo! Captain Findlay. 

A Health to Captain Findlay, 

Bravo ! Captain Findlay ! 

When we made but ill speed with the Si>eedwell, 
Neither poets nor sheep could feed well : 

Now grief rotted the Liver. 

Yet Malta, dear Malta, as far off as ever! 

Bravo ! Captain Findlay, 

Foretold a fair wind, 

Of a constant mind. 

For he knew which way the wind lay ! 


May 4, 1804. 

Kow first published -bout 

th® following entries ; Thw=aay g 

nbout, once fairly to the 'v-t shall 

Captain conies down and promuos a iw ^ , 

see.' ‘ ■Well, and we have got a wind the ngh y 


9 


ON DONNE’S POEM ‘TO A FLEA’ 

Rk croud as Spaniards! Leap for pride ye Fleas! 
Lnceforth in Nature’s mimic World grandees. 

In Phoebus’ archives registered are ye, 

And this ynur patent of Nobility. ^ 

Dresf ‘ 
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1 hail you one and all, sans Pros or Cons, 
Descendants fn>m a noble race of Dons. 

What tho’ that great ancestral Flea be gone, 
Immortal with immortalising Donne, 

His eai’thly spots bleached off a Papist’s gloze. 
In purgatory fire on Bardolph’s nose. 

1811 . 

Now first published from an HS. 


10 

[EX LIBRIS S. T. C.y 

This, Hannah Scollock I may have been the case ; 

Your writing therefore I will not emse. 

But now this Book, once youi-s, belongs to me, 

The Morning Posfs and Cbur<er’5 S. T. C. ; — 

Elsewhere in College, knowledge, wit and scholai’ago 
To Friends and Public known as S. T. Coleridge. 
Witness hereto my hand, on Ashley Green, 

One thousand, twice four hundred, and fouiieen 
Yeai* of our Lord — and of the month November 
The fifteenth day, if right I do remember. 

15th Nov. 1814. Ashley, Box, Bath. 

First published in lit. Rem., iii. 57. First collected P. and D, W,, 1877, ii. 387. 

11 

ErOENKAIHAN 

The following burlesque on the Fichtean Egoismus may, perhaps, be 
amusing to the few who have studied the system, and to those who are 
unacquainted with it, may convey as tolerable a likeness of Fichte's 
idealism as can be expected firom an avowed caricature. [S. T. C.] 

The Categorical Imperative, or the annunciation of the New Teutonic 
God, ErnENKAIllAN : a dith 3 rrambic Ode, by Querkopp Von Klvbstick, 
Grammarian, and Subrector in Gymnasio. . . . 

Eu! Dei vices gerens^ ijgse Divus, 

(Speak English, Friend!) the God Imperativus, 

Here on this market-cross aloud I cry: 

‘ I, I, I ! I itself I ! 

* These lines are written on a fly4eaf of a copy of fVw Bookes o/ihe Cfmrch by 
Richard Field (folio 1635), under the inscription : ‘ Hannah Scollock, her 
book, February 10, 1787.' Tlie volume was bequeathed to the poets younger 
son, Derwent Coleridge, and is now in the possession of the Editor. 
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The fom and the subetanoe, the what and the why. 

The when and the where, and the low and the high. 

The inside and outside, the earth and the sky, 

I, you, and he, and he, you and I, 

All souls and all bodies are I itself I ! 

All I itself I ! 

(Fools! a truce with this starting!) 

All my I ! all my I ! 

He’s a heretic dog who but adds Betty Martin!’ 

Thus cried the God with high imperial tone: 

In robe of stiffest state, that scoff’d at beauty. 

A pronoun- verb imperative he shone— 

Then substantive and plural-singular grown. 

He thus spake on:— ‘Behold in I alone 
(For Ethics boast a syntax of their own) 

Or if in ye, yet as I doth depute ye. 

In O ! I, you, the vocative of duty ! 

I of the world’s whole Lexicon the root! 

Of the whole universe of touch, sound, sight. 

The genitive and ablative to boot: 

The accusative of wrong, the nom’native of right. 

And in all cases the case absolute! 

Self-construed, I all other moods decline : 

Imperative, from nothing we derive us; 

Yet as a super-postulate of mine. 

Unconstrued antecedence I assign, 

To X Y Z, the God Infinitivus!' 

First published in Biogr<^pUa Literaria, 1817. i. 148 n. First collected 
P, and B, TF, 1877, ii. 370. 

12 

the bridge street committee 

Jack Snipe 
Eats Tripe: 

It is therefore credible 
That tripe is edible. 

And therefore, perforce. 

It follows, of course, 

That the Devil will gripe 
All who do not eat Tripe. 

And as Nic is too slow 
To fetch ’em below: 
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And Gifford, the attorney, 

Won’t quicken their journey ; 

The Bridge-Street Committee 
That colleague without pity. 

To imprison and hang 
Carlile and his gang. 

Is the pride of the City, 

And ’tis Association 

That, alone, saves the Nation 

From Death and Damnation. 

First published in Letters and Gcmversa/i&tis, d-c., 1836, i. 90, 91. These lines, 
which were inscribed in one of Coleridge's notebooks, refer to a * Constitu- 
tional association ’ which promoted the prosecution of Richard Carlile, 
the publisher of Paine’s Age of Reason, for blasphemy. See Dianj of H. C. 
Robinson, 1869, ii. 134, 135. First collected P. TT., 1885, ii. 405. 


13 

NONSENSE SAPPHICS* 

Herf. ’ s Jem’s first copy of nonsense verses. 

All in the antique style of Mistress Sappho, 
Latin just like Horace the tuneful Soman, 
Sapph’s imitator: 

But we Bards, we classical Lyric Poets, 

Know a thing or two in a scuiwy Planet: 

Don’t we, now ? Eh ? Brother Horatius Flaccus, 
Tip us your paw, Lad:— 

Here’s to Maecenas and the other worthies; 
Rich men of England ! would ye be immortal ? 
Patronise Genius, giving Cash and Praise to 
Gillman Jacobus; 

Gillman Jacobus, he of Merchant Taylors’, 

Minor aetate, ingenio at stupendus, 

Sapphic, Heimc, Elegiac,— what a 
Versificator! 


First published in Essays, dc., 1850, iii. 987. First collected 1893. 


Written for James Gillman Junr. as a School Exercise, for Merchant 
Tabors , c. 1822'~'3. 
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14 

TO SUSAN STEELE ON RECEIVING THE PURSE 

EXTRUMPERY LINES 

My dearest Dawtie! 

That’s never naughty — 

When the Mare was stolen, and not before, 

The wise man got a stable-door: 

And he and I are brother Ninnies, 

One Beast he lost and I two guineas ; 

And as sure as it ’s wet when it above rains. 

The man's brains and min e both alike had thick coverings, 
For if he lost one mare, poor I lost two sovereigns! 

A cash-pouch I have got, but no cash to put in it, 

Tho’ there ’s gold in the world and Sir Walter can win it : 
For your sake 111 keep it for better or worse. 

So here is a dear loving kiss for your purse. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

1829. Now first published from an MS. 


15 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS' 

L — Likeness 

Fond, peevish, wedded pair! why all this rant? 

O guard your tempers! hedge your tongues about 
This empty head should warn you on that point— 
The teeth were quarrelsome, and so fell out. 

S. T. C. 

II.— Association by Contrast 
Phidias changed marble into feet and legs. 
Disease ! vile anti-Phidias ! thou, i fegs ! 

Hast turned my live limbs into marble pegs. 


in, — Association by Time 
SIMPLICIUS SKIPKIN loquitur 
I TOUCH this scar upon my skull behind. 
And instantly there rises in my mind 
Napoleon’s mighty hosts from Moscow lost, 
Driven forih to perish in the fangs of Frost. 


1 Written in pencil on the blank leaf of a book of lectures delive^ at 
the Indon UnWersity, in which the Hartleyan doctrine of association 
was assumed as a tnie basis. 
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For in that self-same month, and self-same da3% 

Down Skinner Street I took my hasty way — 
Mischief and Frost had set the boys at play ; 

I stept upon a slide — oh I treacherous tread ! — 

Fell smash with bottom bruised, and brake my head ! 
Thus Time’s co-presence links the great and small, 
Napoleon’s overthrow, and Snipkin’s fall. 

?1830. First published in Fraser's Magazine, Jan. 1835, Art. * Coleridgo- 
iana *. First collected 1893. 

16 

VERSES TRIVOCULAR 

Of one scrap of science I’ve evidence ocular. 

A heart of one chamber they call unilocular, 

And in a sharp frost, or when snow-flakes fall floccular, 
Your wise man of old wrapp’d himself in a Roquelaure, 
Which was called a Wrap-rascal when folks would be jocular. 
And shell-fish, the small. Periwinkle and Cockle are, 

So with them will I finish these verses trivocular. 

Now first published from an MS. 

17 

CHOLERA CURED BEFORE HAND 

Or a premonition promulgated gratis for the use of the Useful Classes, 
specially those resident in St. Giles’s, Saffron Hill, Bethnal Green, etc. ; 
and likewise, inasmuch as the good man is merciful even to the beasts, for 
the benefit of the Bulls and Bears of the Stock Exchange. 

Pains ventral, subventral, 

In stomach or entrail. 

Think no longer mere prefaces 
For grins, groans, and wry faces ; 

But off to the doctor, fast as ye can crawl ! 5 

Yet far better ’twould be not to have them at all. 

Now to ’scape inward aches, 

Eat no plums nor plum-cakes ; 

Cry avaunt! new potato — 

And don’t drink, Uke old Cato. 10 

Ah! beware of Dispipsy, 

And don’t ye get tipsy! 

For tho’ gin and whii^ey 
May make you feel frisky, 

1-6 om. LeiUr 1832. 7 -S To escape Belly ache Eat no plums nor plum 

cake LeHer 1832. la And therefore dont get tipsy Letter 1832. 
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They’re but cidmps to Dispipsy ; 15 

And nose to tail, with this gipsy 
Comes, black as a porpus, 

The diabolus ipse, 

Call’d Cholery Morpus ; 

Who with horns, hoofs, and tail, croaks for carrion to feed him, 
Tho’ being a Devil, no one never has seed him! 21 


Ah! then my dear honies, 

There’s no cure for you 
For loves nor for monies: — 

You’ll find it too true. 25 

Och! the hallabaloo! 

Och ! och ! how you’ll wail, 

When the offal-fed vagrant 
Shall turn you as blue 

As the gas-light unfragrant, 30 

That gushes in jets from beneath his own tail ; — 

’Till swift as the mail. 

He at last brings the ciamps on, 

That will twist you like Samson. 

So without further blethring, .’5 

Dear mudlarks ! my brethren ! 

Of all scents and degrees, 

(Yourselves and yom* shes) 

Forswear all cabal, lads, 

Wakes, unions, and rows, 4 ® 

Hot dreams and cold salads. 

And don’t pig in styes that would suffocate sows ! 

Quit Cobbett’s, O’Connell’s and Beelzebub’s banners, 

And whitewash at once bowels, rooms, hands, and manners ! 

July 26, 1832. First published in P. IT. 1834. These lines were enclosed in 
a letter to J. H. Green, dated July 26, 1882, with the following introd^- 
tion : 'Address premonitory to the Sovereign People, or the Cholera cured 
before-hand, promulgated gratis for the use of the useful classes, specially 
of those resident in St. Giles, Bethnal Green, Saffron HUl, etc., by their 
Majesties’, i.e. the People’s, loyal subject— Demophilus Mudlarkiades. 


16 with this gipsyj of Dys Pipsy Letter 1832. 


dear Honies Letter 1832. 
dreams] drams Letter 1832. 
and Manners Utter 1832. 
After 44 


32 And oh ! och mv 
28 offrl-fed] hom-and-hooPd Letter 1832. 4* 

44 And whitewash at once your Guts, Rooms 


Vivat Rex Popellio ! 

Vivat Regina Plebs ! 

Hurra! 3 times 3 thrice 
repeated Hurra ! Utter ^ 1832. 
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18 

TO BABY BATES 

You come from o’er the waters, 

From famed Columbia’s land, 

And you have sons and daughters, 

And money at command. 

But I live in an island, 

Great Britain is its name, 

With money none to buy land, 

The more it is the shame. 

But we are all the children 
Of one great God of Love, 

Whose mercy like a mill-drain 
Runs over from above. 

Lullaby, lullaby. 

Sugar-plums and cates. 

Close your little peeping eye. 

Bonny Baby B s. 

First collected 1893. * Baby Bates’ was the daughter of J oshua Bates, one 
of the donoi*s of the Boston Library. Her father and mother passed a year 
(1828-1829) at Highgate, < close to the house of Br. and Mrs. Gillman.' See 
a letter to Mrs. Bates from S. T. C. dated Jan. 28, 1829. N, mid Q, 4th 
Series, i. 469. 

19 

TO A CHILD 1 

Little Miss Fanny, 

So cubic and canny, 

With blue eyes and blue shoes — 

The Queen of the Blues ! 

As darling a girl as there is in the world — 

If shell laugh, skip and jump, 

And not be Miss Oluny^l 

1884. First published in Athenceunij Jan. 28, 1888. Firat collected 1898. 


* To Miss Fanny Boyce, afterwards Lady Wilmot Horton. 


FRAGMENTS FROM A NOTEBOOK' 


Circa 1796-98 


1 

Light cargoes waft of modulated Sound 
From viewless Hybla brought, when Melodies 
Like Birds of Paradise on wings, that aye 
Disport in wild variety of hues, 

Murmur around the honey-dropping flower. 

First published in 1893. Compare The Eolian Haip (Aug. 1796), lines 
20-6 {ante p, 101), 

2 

Bboad-breasted rock — hanging cliff that glasses 
His rugged forehead in the calmy sea.* 

First published in 1893. Compare Destiny of Nations (1796), lines 342, 
343 {ante p. 143). 

3 

Where Cam his stealthy flowings most dissembles 
And scarce the Willow’s watery shadow trembles. 

Fi i-st published in 1893. Compare line 1 of A Fragment Found ii» a Lecture- 
Rootn, * Where deep in mud Cam rolls his slumbrous stream’ {ante, p. 36). 


4 

W^iTH secret hand heal the conjee turd wound. 

Guess at the wound, and heal with secret hand. 

First published in 1893. The alternative line was flrst published in LU, 
Rem., i. 279. 


‘ One of the earliest of Coleridge’s Notebooks, which fell into the hMds 
of his old schoolfellow, John Mathew Gutch, the printer proprietor 
of Felix Fartev-s Bristd Journal, was purchased by the^te^ 

Museum in 1868, and is now included in Add. MSS as Na 27901. TO 
fragments of verse contained in the notebook are mclnd^ ^ 

DD458-8. The notebook as a whole was published by Profess^ A. 
B^dl in 1896 'S. T. Coleridge's Noiizbueh aus den Jahren J795-J798> Nme- 
fer enlrii are' included by H. N. Coleridge in B»«s «»d fbeticol /Voy- 

menls published in literary Semains, 1836, i. 280 

« An incorrect version of the lines was published in let Bern., ii. 
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5 


Outmalic’d Calumny’s imposthum’d Tongue. 

First published in 1893. A line from Verses to Horne Ibofee, July 4, 1796, 
line 20 (arUej p. 151). 


6 


And write Impromptus 
Spurring their Pegasus to tortoise gallop. 

First published in 1893. 

7 

Dub to the Staggerers, that made drunk by Power 
Forget thirst’s eager promise, and presume, 

Dark Dreamers! that the world forgets it too. 

First published in Lit, Rem,, 1836, i. 27. i Due] These L, R. 


8 

Perish warmth 
Unfaithful to its seeming! 

First published in Lit. Rem,, i. 279. 

9 

Old age, ‘the shape and messenger of Death,’ 

‘ His wither’d Fist still knocking at Death’s door.’ 

First published in Lit Rem,, i. 279. Quoted from Sackville's Induction 
to a Mitrour/or Magistrates, stanza 48 : 

^His wither'd fist stil knocking at deathes dore, 

Tumbling and driveling as he drawes his breth ; 

For briefe, the- shape and messenger of death.* 


10 

God no distance knows, 

All of tile whole possessing ! 

First published in Lit Retn., i. 279. Compare Religious Musings, 11. 156-7. 

11 

Whebefore art thou come? doth not the Creator of all 
things know all things? And if thou art come to seek him, 
know that where thou wast, there he was. 

First published in 1893. Compare the Wanderings of Cain. 


12 

And cauldrons the scoop’d earth, a boiling sea. 

First published in 1893. 
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13 


Rush on my ear, a cataract of sound. 


First published iu 1893. 


14 


The guilty pomp, consuming while it flares. 


First published in 1893. 


15 


My heart seraglios a whole host of Joys. 

First published in 1898. 

16 

And Pity’s sigh shall answer thy tale of Anguish 
Like the faint echo of a distant valley. 

First published in Notidmch, 1896, p. 360. 


17 

A DUNGEON 

In darkness I remain’d— the neighb’ring clock 
Told me that now the rising sun shone lovely 
On my garden. 

First published in Lit Bm., L 279. Compare J. 

(ante, p. 528), and Remm e, Act I, Scene n, lines 218-20 (onte, p. 830). 

a sun at dawn L, R. 

18 


The Sun (for now his orb ’gan slowly sink) 

Shot half his rays aslant the heath whose flowers 
Purpled the mountain’s broad and level 
Rich was his bed of clouds, and wide beneath 
Expecting Ocean smiled tvith dimpled face. 

First published in Ut Bern., i. 278. Compare DH. Zims-7V» Bou>cr (1797), 
lines 82-7 (ante, pp. 179, 180). 

19 


Leanness, disquietude, and secret Pangs. 
First published in Ifotidmek, p. 351. 


20 

SiiotrrH, shining, and deceitful as thin Ice. 
Firai published in NotizbucM, p. 865. 
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21 


Wisdom, Mother of retired Thought. 


First published in 1893. 


22 


Nature wrote Rascal on his face, 
By chalcographic art! 


First published in 1893. 


23 


In this world we dwell among the tombs 
And touch the pollutions of the Dead* 

First publislied in 1898. Compare Destiny of J^alionsj II. 177-8 {ante, 
p. 137). 


24 


The mild despairing of a Heart resigned. 
First published in LiU Bern,, i. 278. 


25 

Such fierce vivacity as fires the eye 
Of Genius fancy-craz’d. 

First published in Lit. i. 278. Compare Destiny of Nations. II. 257, 
258 (ante, p. 139). 

26 

like a mighty Giantess 

Seiz’d in sore travail and prodigious birth 

Sick Nature struggled : long and strange her pangs ; 

Her gioans were horrible, but O ! most fail* 

The Twins she bore— Equality and Peace ! 

hirst published in Lit, Rem.y i. 278. Compare concluding lines of the 
second strophe of Ode to the Departing Year, 4®, 1796. 


27 

Discontent 

Mild as an infant low-plaining in its sleep. 

First published in 1893. 

28 

terrible and loud, 

As the strong Voice that from the Thunder-cloud 
Speaks to the stai tled Midnight. 

First published in Lit. Rem.j i. 278. 
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29 

The swallows 

Interweaving there, mid the pair’d sea-mews 
At distance wildly-wailing! 

First published in 1893. 

30 

The Brook runs over sea-weeds. 

Sabbath day— from the Millers merry wheel 
The water-drops dripp’d leisurely. 

First published in 1893. It is possible the Fragments were some of the 
< studies’ for The Brook. See Biog. Lit., Cap. X, ed. 1907, i. 129. 


81 

On the broad mountain-top 
The neighing wild-colt races with the wind 
O’er fern and heath-flowers. 

First published in Lit. Bern., i. 278. 


32 

A long deep lane 

So overshadow’d, it might seem one bower— 

The damp clay-banks were furr’d with mouldy moss. 

First published in 1893. 

33 

Bboad-bbeasted PoUards, with broad-hranching heads. 
First published in 1893. 

34 

Twas sweet to know it only possible— 

Some wisJus cross’d my mind and dimly cheer’d it- 
And one or two poor melancholy Pleasures 
In these, the pale unwanning light of Hope 
Silv’ring their flimsy wing, flew silent by, 

Moths in the Moonlight. 

First published in Lit . Rem., i. 277, 2i8. 

4 In these] Each i^L. R. 5 its L. R. 


35 

Behind the thin 

Grey cloud that cover’d but not hid the sky 

The round full moon look’d small. 

1 j • T # Rpm i 277 Compare Chrtstabel, 11. 16, 17 {aniey 
Firet published in Lit. Rem.y i. 

p. 216). 
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86 

The subtle snow 

In every breeze rose curling from the Grove 
Like pillars of cottage smoke. 

First publislied in LiL Rtnu, i. 278. 

The Subtle snow in every passing breeze 

Rose curling from the grove like shafts of smoke. L. R, 


87 

The sunshine lies on the cottage-wall, 

A-shining thro’ the snow. 

First published in 1898. 

38 

A MANIAC in the woods — She crosses heedlessly the wood- 
man’s path— scourg’d by rebounding boughs. 

First publislied in 1893. 

Compare this with discarded stanza in ‘ Introduction to the Tale of 
the Dark Ladi^* as printed in the Homing Post^ Dec. 21, 1799 f'vide anf*^ 
p. 883). 

And how he cross'd the woodman's paths, 

Thro* briars and swampy mosses beat ; 

How boitglis rebounding scourg'd his limbs, 

And low stubs gor'd his feet. 

Note by J. D. Campbell, P. H'., 1893, p. 456. 


89 

HYMNS— MOON 

In a cave in the mountains of Cashmeer, an image of ice, 
which makes its appearance thus : Two days before the new 
moon there appears a bubble of ice, which increases in size 
every day till the fifteenth day, at which it is an ell or more 
in height j then, as the moon decreases the Image does also 
till it vanishes. Mem. Read the whole 107th page of Maurice’s 
Indostan. 

First published in 1893. ‘ Hymns to the Sun, the Moon, and the Ele- 
ments ' are included in a list of projected works enumerated in the Gutch 
Notebook. The ‘ caves of ice ' in Kuhla Khan may have been a reminiscence 
of the 107th page of Maurice's HindMtan. 

COLIBIDOX q 
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40 

The tongue can’t speak when the mouth is cramm’d with 
earth — 

A little mould fills up most eloquent mouths, 

And a square stone with a few pious texts 
Cut neatly on it, keeps the mould down tight. 

First published in 1893. CJompare OsoWo, Act HI, lines 259-€2 (oji/s, 

p, 660). 

41 

And with my whole heart sing the stately song, 
Loving the God that made me. 

First published in 1893, Compare Fears in Solitude^ 11. 196-7 (anfc, p. 263\ 

42 

God’s Image, Sister of the Cherubim! 

First published in 1893. Compare the last line of The Ode to the Departing 
Tear (ante, p. 168), 

43 

And re-implace Ck)d’s Image in the Soul. 

First published in 1893, 

44 

And arrows steeled with wrath. 

First published in 1893. 

45 

Lov’d the same Love, and hated the same hate, 
Breath’d in his soul ! etc. etc. 

First publislied in 1893. 

46 

O man! thou half-dead Angel! 

First published in 1893. 

47 

Thy stern and sullen eye, and thy dark brow 
Chill me, like dew-damps of th’ unwholesome Night, 

My Love, a timorous and tender flower. 

Closes beneath thy Touch, unkindly man! 

Breath’d on by gentle gales of Courts^ 

And cheer’d by sunshine of impassion’d look— 

Then opes its petals of no vulgar hues. 

First publislied in 1893. See Semarse, Act I, Sc. n, 11. 81-4 [ante, p. 826). 
Compare Osorio, Act. I, H. SO-3 (oii'e, p. •‘>22^ • 
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48 

With skill that never Alchemist yet told. 
Made drossy Lead as ductile as pure Gold. 
First published in 1893. 


49 

Grant me a Patron, gracious Heaven ! whene’er 
My onwash’d follies call for Penance drear: 

But when more hideous guilt this heart infests 
Instead of fiery coals upon my Pate, 

O let a titled Patron be my Fate ; — 

That fierce Compendium of .Egyptian Pests ! 

Right reverend Dean, right honourable Squire, 

Lord, Marquis, Earl, Duke, Prince, — or if aught higher. 
However proudly nicknamed, he shall be 
Anathema Maranatha to me! 

First published, lot. Bem., i. 281. 
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2 

Sea-wabd, wliite gleaming thro’ the busy scud 
TVith arching W^ings, the sea-mew o*er my head 
Posts on. as bent on speed, now passaging 
Edges the stiffer Breeze, now, yielding, drifts, 

Now floats upon the air, and sends from far 
A wildly- wailing Note. 

3fow first published from an MS. Compare Fragment No. 20 of Frag- 
ments from a Notebook. 


3 

OVER MY COTTAGE 

Th£ Pleasures sport beneath the thatch ; 

But Prudence sits upon the watch ; 

Nor Dun nor Doctor lifts the latch ! 

1799. First published from an MS. in 1893. Suggested by Lessing’s 
SiHttgedichi No. 104. 


4 

Ik the lame and limping metre of a barbarous Latin poet — 
Est meum et est tuum, amice ! at si amborum nequit esse. 
Sit meum, amice, precor : quia certe sum mage pauper. 

*Tis mine and it is likewise yours ; 

But and if this will not do. 

Let it be mine, because that I 
Am the poorer of the Two ! 

Nov. 1, 1801. Fii-st published in the Preface to Christabel, 1816. 

First collected 1893. 

5 

Nambs do not always meet with Love, 

And Love wants courage without a name.^ 

Dec. 1801. Now first published from an MS. 

6 

The Moon, how definite its orb ! 

Yet gaze again, and with a steady gaze — 

Tis there indeed, — but where is it not? 

It is suffused o’er all the sapphire Heaven, 

Trees, herbage, snake-like stream, unwiinkled Lake, 
Whose very murmur does of it partake ! 

nL m afterwards included in Alw rfu 

uos (IL 111, 112), ante, p. 47.8 
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2 

Sea-wabp, white gleaming thro’ the busy scud 
With arching Wings, the sea-mew o’er ray head 
Posts on, as bent on speed, now passaging 
Edges the stifiPer Breeze, now, yielding, drifts, 

Now floats ux)on the air, and sends from far 
A wildly-wailing Note. 

Now first published from an MS. Compare Fragment No. 29 of Frag- 
ments from a Notebook. 


3 

OVER MY COTTAGE 
The Pleasures spoii beneath the thatch ; 

But Prudence sits upon the watch; 

Nor Dun nor Doctor lifts the latch ! 

1799. First published from an MS. in 1893. Suggested by Lessing*s 
Simtgedicht No. 104. 


4 

Ik the lame and limping metre of a barbarous Latin poet — 
Est meura et est tuum, amice ! at si amborura nequit esse, 
Sit meura, amice, precor : quia ceiie sum mage pauper. 

’Tis mine and it is likewise yours ; 

But and if this will not do, 

Let it be mine, because that I 
Am the poorer of the Two ! 

Nov. 1, 1801, Pii-st published in the Preface to Chrislabd, 1816. 
First collected 1893. 

5 

Names do not always meet with Love, 

And Love wants courtage without a name.^ 

Dec. 1801. Now first published from an MS. 


The Moon, how definite its orb ! 

Yet gaze again, and >vith a steady gaze — 

’Tis there indeed, — but where is it not? — 

It is suffused o’er all the sapphire Heaven, 

Trees, herbage, snake-like stream, unwrinkled Lake, 
Whose very murmur does of it partake ! 


* These two lines, slightly altered, were afterwards included in Alice dti 
Clos (IL 111, 112), antCf p. 473 
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And low and cloae Uie In-oad amooth ntuuiiUiu ia oiufw 
n thiiiR of Heavon than when dUtinct by ou« dim ahada. and 
yet undivided from the univemal cloud in which it lowon 
iiilinite in height. 

First pubhsht^ fiom au M?5. iti 


SitH love ah mourning Husbands have 
To her whose Spirit has been newly given 
To her guardian Saint in Heaven 
Whose B«kuty lieth in the grave— 

(Unconquered, aa if the Soul could find no purer TaUmaeU, 
nor place of sojourn than the virgin Body it had before dwelt 
in, and wished to stay there till the Reaurrection) 

Far liker to a Flower now than when alive. 

Cold to the Touch and blooming to the eye. 

1803. Now first publi'htHl fn'in an MS. 

H 

[THE night mare DEATH IN LIFE I 
I KNOW ’tis but a dream, yet feel more anguiah 
Than if twere truth. It has been often so : 

Must I die under it? Is no one near? 

Wai no one hear these stifled groans and wake me? 

? 1808. Now first publi-slittt from an MS 


11 

Bright clouds of reverence, sufferably bngbt, 

That intercept the dazzle, not the Light ; 

That veil the finite form, the boundless power reveal. 
Itself an earthly sun of pure intensest white. 

1803. First published from *n MS. in 1898. 


10 

A BECK IN WINTER' 


Over the broad, the shallow, rapid 

The Alder, a vast hollow Trunk, and nbbd- 

All mossy green with mosses manifold. 

And ferns still waving in the nver-breeze 


1 The lines are an attempt to redu,^ to 
minute descriptions of natural objects and scenic effects. The ooncledm, 

lines are illegible. 
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Sent out, like fingers, five projecting trunks — 

The shortest tvidce 6 (?) of a tall man’s strides. — 

One curving upward in its middle growth 

Rose straight with grove of twigs — a pollard tree:— 

The rest more backward, gradual in descent — 

One in the brook and one befoamed its waters : 

One ran along the bank in the elk'like head 
And pomp of antlers — 

Jan. 1804. Now first publislicd from an MS. pencil'. 

11 

I FROM the influence of thy Looks receive, 

Access in every virtue, in thy Sight 

More wise, more wakeful, stronger, if need were 

Of outward strength. — 

1804. Now fii^ published from an MS. 

12 

What never is, but only is to be 
This is not Life: — 

O hopeless Hope, and Death's Hypocrisy ! 

And with perpetual promise breaks its promises. 

1804-5. Now first published from an MS. 

Ul 

The silence of a City, how awful at Midnight! 

Mute as the battlements and crags and towers 
That Fancy makes in the clouds, yea, as mute 
As the moonlight that sleeps on the steady vanes. 

(or) 

The cell of a departed anchoret. 

His skeleton and flitting ghost are there. 

Sole tenants — 

And all the City silent as the Moon 
That steeps in quiet light the steady vanes 
Of her huge temples. 

1804-5. Now first published from an MS. 

14 

O BEAUTY in a beauteous body dight! 

Body that veiling brightness, beamest bright; 

Pair cloud which less we see, than by thee see the light. 

1805. First published from an MS. in 1893. 
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0 th’ Oppi-essive, irksome weight 
Felt in an uncertain state : 

Comfort, peace, and rest adieu 
Should I prove at last untrue! 

Self-confiding wretch, I thought 

1 could love thee as I ought. 

Win thee and deserve to feel 
All the Love thou canst reveal, 

And still I chuse thee, follow still. 

1805. First puWislied from aii MS. in 1893. 

16 . 

’Twas not a mist, nor was it quite a cloud, 

But it pass’d smoothly on towards the sw— 

Smoothly and lightly between Eai-th and Heaven. 

So, thin a cloud, 

It scarce bedimm’d the star that shone behind it : 

And Hesper now 

Paus’d on the welkin blue, and cloudless brink, 

A golden circlet! whUe the Star of Jova- 
That other lovely star-high o’er my head 
Shone whitely in the centre of his Haze 

. . one black-blue cloud 

Stretch’d, like the heaven, o’er all the cope of Heaven. 

Pec. 1797. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

17 

[NOT A CRITIC— BUT A JUDGE] 

Wuo. should I ohoo« to, my Judyo t Ih. o^nu®!. h«F" 

^vho!“"h. S."! 

You who have eyes to detect, and GaU to Vdnaswsu 

Ilovol^Mlt'homl, too, thot lovo^-loeU mid m-m* Ih. 
Compleat ? 

1805. Sow first published from an MS. 


A suMncovs and magnificent Revenge. 
March 1806. First published from an MS. in 1893. 
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19 

fDE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI] 

Come, come thou bleak December wind, 

And blow the diy leaves from the tree! 

Flash, like a love-thought, thro* * me, Death! 

And take a life that weaiies me. 

I<eghom, June 7, 1806. First published in Letters of S, T, C , , 1876, ii. 
499, n. 1. Now collected for the first time. Adapted from Percy’s version 
of * Waly, Waly, Love be bonny', st. 8. 

Marti'mas wind when wilt thou blaw, 

And shake the green leaves aff the tree? 

O gentle death, when wilt thou cum? 

For of my life I am wearie. 


20 

. As some vast Tropic tree, itself a wood, 

That crests its head with clouds, beneath the flood 
Feeds its deep roots, and with the bulging flank 
Of its wide base controls the fronting bank — 

(By the slant current’s pressure scoop’d away 
The fronting bank becomes a foam-piled bay) 

High in the Fork the uncouth Idol knits 
His channel’d brow ; low mui-murs stir by fits 
And dark below the honid Faquir sits — 

An HoiTor from its broad Head’s branching wi*eath 
Broods o’er the rude Idolatry beneath — 

1806-7. Now first published from an MS. 

21 

Let Eagle bid the Tortoise sunward soar — 

As vainly Strength speaks to a broken Mind.' 
1807. First published in Tktmas Poole mul His Friends^ 1888, ii. 195. 

22 

The body, 

Eternal Shadow of the finite Soul, 

The Soul’s self-symbol, its image of itself. 

Its own yet not itself. 

Now first published from an MS. 


' ’These lines, * slip torn from some old letter,* are endorsed by Poole, 

* Reply of Coleridge on my urging him to exert himself First collected 
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23 

Or Wren or Linnet, 

In Bush and Bushet; 

No tree, but in it 
A cooing Cushat. 

May 1807. Now first published from an MS. 

24 

The reed roofd village still bepatch’d with snow 
Smok’d in the sim-thaw. 

1798. Now fii-st published from an MS. Compare Frost at Midniyht, 
n. 69-70, a)Ue, p. 242. 


25 

Axd in Life’s noisiest hour 
There whispers still the ceaseless love of thee, 
The heart’s self-solace ) and soliloquy, 
commune ) 

1807. Now first published from an MS. 

26 

You mould my Hopes you fasliion me within; 
And to the leading love-throb in the heart, 
Through all my being, through my pulsra Ijeat; 
You lie in all my many thoughts like Light, 
Like the fan- light of Dawn, or summer Eve, 

On rippling stream, or cloud-reflecting lake ; 

And looking to the Hejiven that bends above you. 
How oft ! I bless the lot that made me love you. 

1807. Now first published from an MS. 

27 

A>D my heart mantles in its own delight. 

Now first published from an MS. 

28 

The spruce and limber yellow-hammer 
In the dawn of spring and sultry summer. 
In hedge or tree the hours beguilmg 
With notes as of one who brass is filing. 

1807. How first published from an MS. 
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29 

FRAGMENT OF AN ODE ON NAPOLEON 

O'ekhunu with yew, midway the Muses mount 
From thy sweet murmurs far, O Hippocrene! 

Turbid and black upboils an angry fount 

Tossing its shatter’d foam in vengeful spleen — 
Phlegethon’s rage Cocytus’ wailings hoarse 
Alternate now, now mixt, made known its headlong course: 

Thither with terror stricken and surprise, 

(For sure such haunts were ne’er to Muse’s choice) 

Euterpe led me. Mute with asking eyes 
I stood expectant of her heavenly voice. 

Her voice entranc’d my teiTor and made flow 
In a rude understrain the maniac fount below. 

‘Whene’er (the Goddess said) abhon’d of Jove 
Usurping Power his hands in blood imbrues — 

? 1808. Now first published from an MS. 

30 

The singing Kettle and the purring Cat, 

The gentle breathing of the cradled Babe, 

The silence of the Mother’s love-bright eye, 

And tender smile answering its smile of Sleep. 

1803. First published from au MS. in 1893. 


‘*1 

Two wedded heai*ts, if ere were such, 
Imprison’d in adjoining cells, 

Across whose thin partition-wall 
The builder left one narrow rent, 

And whei'e, most content in discontent, 

A joy with itself at strife — 

Die into an intenser life. 

1808. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

Another Version 

The builder left one narrow rent, 

Two wedded hearts, if ere were such, 
Contented most in discontent. 

Still there cling, and try in vain to touch I 
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O Joy! with thy own joy at strife, 

That yearning for the Realm above 
Wouldst die into intenser Life, 

And Union absolute of Love! 

1808. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

32 

Sole Maid, associate sole, to me beyond 
Compare all living creatures dear — 

Thoughts, which have found their harbour in thy heart 
Dearest ! me thought of hm to thee so dear ! 

1809. First published from an MS. in 1893. 


38 

EPIGRAM ON KEPLER 

FROM THE GERMAN 

No mortal spirit yet had clomb so high 
As Kepler — ^yet his Country saw him die 
For very want! the Minds alone he fed. 

And so the Bodies left him without bread. 

1799. First published in 27ie Fncnd^ Nov. 30, 1809 (1818, ii. 95 ; 1850, 
ii. 69). First coUected P. and P. TF., 1877, ii. 374. 

I spirit] Genius MS» a yet] and ATS. 3 Minds] Souls MS, erased. 

34 

When Hope but made Tranquillity be felt: 

A flight of Hope for ever on the wing 
But made Tranquillity a conscious thing ; 

And wheeling round and round in sportive coil, 

Fann’d the calm air upon the brow of Toil. 

1810. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

35 

I have experienced 

The woi’st the world can wi*eak on me — the worst 
That can make Life indifferent, yet disturb 
With whisper’d discontent the dying prayer — 

I have beheld the whole of all, wherein 
My heart had any interest in this life 
To be disrent and tom from off my Hopes 
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That nothing now is left. Why then live on ? 
That hostage that the world had in its keeping 
Given by me as a pledge that I would live — 

That hope of Her, say rather that pure Faith 
In her fix’d Love, which held me to keep truce 
With the tyranny of Life — is gone, ah! whither? 
What boots it to reply? ’tis gone! and now 
Well may I break this Pact, this league of Blood 
That ties me to myself — and break I shall. 

1810. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

36 

As when the new or full Moon urges 
The high, large, long, unbreaking surges 
Of the Pacific main. 

1811. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

37 

O MEBCY, O me, miserable man ! 

Slowly my wisdom, and how slowly comes 
My Virtue! and how rapidly pass off 
My Joys ! my Hopes ! my Friendships, and my Love ! 
1811. Now first published from an MS. 

38 

A LOW dead Thunder mutter’d thro’ the night. 

As ’twere a giant angry in his sleep — 

Nature ! sweet nurse, 0 take me in thy lap 
And tell me of my Father yet unseen, 

Sweet tales, and true, that lull me into sleep 
And leave me dreaming. 

1811. First publislied from an MS. in 1803. 

39 

His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead, 

His tender smiles. Love’s day-dawn on his lips, 

Put on such heavenly, spiritual light, 

At the same moment in his steadfast eye 
Were Virtue’s native crest, th’ innocent soul’s 
Unconscious meek self-heraldry,— to man 
Genial, and pleasant to his guai-dian angel. 

He suffer’d nor complain’d though oft with tears 
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He mourn'd th' oppression of his helpless brethren,— 
And sometimes with a deeper holier grief 
Mourn'd for the oppressor— but this in sabbath hours— 
A solemn grief, that like a cloud at sunset, 

Was but the veil of inward meditation 

Pierced thro and saturate with the intellectual rays 

It soften’d. 

1812. First published (with many alterations of the MS.) in Lit, Rem 
i.277. First collected P. and 1887, ii. 364. Compare Teresa’s speech 

to Valdez, Remorse^ Act IV, Scene ii, lines 52>63 (an/e, p. 866). 

40 

[ARS POETICA] 

In the two following lines, for instance, there is nothing 
objectionable, nothing which would preclude them from form- 
ing, in their proper place, part of a descripidve poem : — 
‘Behold yon row of pines, that shorn and bow’d 
Bend from the sea-blast, seen at twilight eve.* 

But with a small alteration of rhythm, the siame words 
would be equally in their place in a book of topography, or 
in a descriptive tour. The same image will rise into a sem- 
blance of poetry if thus conveyed : — 

‘ Yon row of bleak and visionary pines. 

By twilight-glimpse discerned, mark! how they flee 
From the fierce sea-blast, all their tresses wild 
Streaming before them.’ 

1815. First published in Biog. Lit.^ 1817, ii. 18; 1847, ii. 20. First 
collected 1893. 


41 

TRANSLATION OF THE FIRST STROPHE OP 
PINDAR’S SECOND OLYMPIC 
‘ As neady as possible tcord for tcord* 

Ye harp-controlling hymns! 

(or) 

Ye hymns the sovereigns of harps ! 

What God? what Hero? 

What Man shall we celebrate? 

Truly Pisa indeed is of Jove, 

But the Olympiad (or, the Olympic games) did Hercules 
establish. 

The first-fruits of the spoils of war. 

But Theron for the four-horsed car 
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That bore victoiy to him, 

It behoves us now to voice aloud : 

The Just, the Hospitable, 

The Bulwark of Agrigentum, 

Of renowned fathers 
The Flower, even him 

Who preserves his native city erect and safe. 

1815. First published in Bmj, liU^ 1817, il. 90; 1847, ii. 93. First 
collected 1893. 

42 

0! Superstition is the giant shadow 
Which the solicitude of weak mortality, 

Its back toward Religion’s rising sun. 

Casts on the thin mist of th’ uncertain iiiture. 

1816. First published from an MS. in 1893. 


43 

TEANSLATION OP A FEAGMENT OF HEEACLITUS* 

Not hers 

To win the sense by words of rhetoric, 

Eip>blossonis breathing perishable sweets ; 

But by the power of the informing Word 
Eoll sounding onward through a thousand years 
Her deep prophetic bodements. 

1816. First published in Lit. Rem., iii. 418, 419. First collected 
P. and D. W., 1877, u. 367. 


* .^.® is embodied in a marginal note on the following 

quotation irom The Select Discourses by John Smith, 1660 : 

< So Oie Stbyl loos noted by HeraclUus as /tturopfry aTu/jan ytkaari tea} drnWd)- 
mara as one peaking ridieuhus and unseemly speeches with her 

mouth.’ The fragment is misquoted and misu^erstood : for 

If aX-^nder ulu^: redolent 

Not her’s, etc. 

Sro/axTi fiatro/ievot is ‘ with ecstatic mouth ». 

tbf “ ““*® ***“ Fragment (P. W., 1893, pp. 464-6) quotes 

the following prose translation of the same passaee * from 

of acquired knowledge) does not test intelUgence. But the Sibju ^th 
iTi oW ' “ ^®'- ^®'®® tl^rough the 

The prose translation is an amalgam of two fraffment. . 
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44 

Truth I pursued, as Fancy sketch’d the way, 

And wiser men than I went worse astray. 

First published as Motto to Essay II, Vie Friend, 1818, ii. 87 ; 1830, ii. 
27. First collected 1893. 


45 

IMITATED PROM ARISTOPHANES 

{Nubes 315, 317.) 

fieyAXcu 0€al dvdpdcty dpyotf, 
aiv€p yvojfjLTjv koI 0iaX€(iv xal rovv wap4xov<ri 
KaX TfpaTtiay ical vtptKe^iv nal lepovfftv teal KaroKrppiv, 

For the ancients , . . had their glittering tapors, which (as the comic 
poet tells us) fed a host of sophists. 

Great goddesses are they to lazy folks, 

Who pour down on us gifts of fluent speech, 

Sense most sententious, wonderful fine effect, 

And how to talk about it and about it. 

Thoughts brisk as bees, and pathos soft and thawy. 

1817. First published in The Fiiend, 1818, iii. 179; 1850, iii. 138, 
First collected 1893. 


46 

Let clumps of earth, however glorified, 

Eoll round and round and still renew their cycle — 
Man rushes like a winged Cherub through 
The infinite space, and that which has been 
Can therefore never be again 

1820. First published from an MS. in 189*3. 


47 

TO EDWARD IRVING 

But ^u, honored Ibvikg, are as little disposed as myself to favor such 
doctrine ! [as that of Mant and D’Oyly on Infant Baptism]. 

Fbiekd pure of heart and fervent! we have learnt 
A different lore! We may not thus profane 
The Idea and Name of Him whose Absolute Will 
Is Reason — ^Truth Supreme! — Essential Order! 

1824. First published in Aids io Reflection, 1825, p. 373. First collected 
1893. 
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48 

[LUTHER—DE DiEMONIBUS] 

TJic devils are in woods, in waters, in tvildernesscs, ami in dark 
poolif places, nady to hurt and prejudice people, etc, — Doctoris 
Martini Luthcri Colloqaia Mensalia — (Translated by Captain 
Henry Bell, London, 1652, p, 370), 

‘ The angel ’s like a flea, 

The devil is a bore ; — ’ 

No matter for that ! quoth S. T. C., 

I love him the better therefore. 

Yes ! heroic Swan, I love thee even when thou gabbiest like 
a goose ; for thy geese helped to save the Capitol. 

1826. First published in Lit, Rem,, 1839, iv. 62. First collected 
P. and D, W,, 1877, ii. 367. 

49 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Water and windmills, greenness, Islets green ; — 
Willows whose Trunks beside the shadows stood 
Of their own higher half, and willowy swamp: — 
Farmhouses that at anchor seem’d — in the inland sky 
The fog-transfixing Spires — 

Water, wide water, greenness and gi’een banks, 

And water seen — 

June 1828. Now first published from an MS. 

50 

ELISA ‘ 

TRANSLATED FROM CLAtJDIAN 

Dulcia dona mihi tu mittis semper Elisa ! 

Et quicquid mittis Thura putare decet. 

The above adapted from an Epigram of Claudian [No. Kwii', 
Ad Maximum Qui mel misit], by substituting 27tHm for Mella : 
the original Distich being in return for a present of Honey. 

Imitation 

Sweet Gift! and always doth Elisa send 
Sweet Gifts and full of fragrance to her Friend 
Enough for Hun to know they come from Her : 
Whate’er she sends is Frankincense and Myrrh. 

^ These rhymes were addressed to a Miss Eliza Nixon, who supplied 
S. T. C. with books from a lending libi-ary. 

OOLKHIDOX Q m 
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ANOTHER ON THE SAME SUBJECT BY S. T. C. IflMSELF 

Semper Klisa ! mihi tu suaveolentia donas : 

Nam quicquid donas, te redolere puto. 

Tmnslation 

Whate’er thou giv’st, it still is sweet to me, 

For still I find it i-edolent of thee. 

1S33, 4. Now first published from an MS. 

51 

PEOFUSE KINDNESS 

N^itiO! ovde Iffaaiy offty vXfoy yfuav irdyTos. 

Hesiod. [IKo/As and Days, 1. 40. j 

W HAT a Spring-tide of Love to dear friends in a shoal ! 
Half of it to one were w^orth double the whole! 

Undated. First published in P. IF., 1834. 

52 

I STAND alone, nor tho’ my heart should break, 

Have I, to whom I may complain or speak. 

Here I stand, a hopeless man and sad, 

Who hoped to have seen my Love, my Life. 

And strange it were indeed, could I be glad 
Kemembering her, my souFs betrothed wife. 

For in this world no creature that has life 
Was e'er to me so gracious and so good. 

Her loss is tu my Heart, b'ke the Heart’s blood. 

? S. T. C. Undated. First publislicd from an MS. in 1893. These lines 
are inscribed on a fly-leaf of Tom. II of Benedetto Meuzini’s ibcsic, 1782. 

53 

NAPOLEON 

The Sun with gentle beams his rage disguises, 

And, like aspiring Tyrants, temporises — 

Never to be endured but when he falls or rises. 

? S. T. C. Undated. Now first published from an MS. 

54 

Thicker than rain-droi>s on November thorn. 

Undated. Novv first published from an MS. 
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55 

His native accents to her stranger^s ear, 

Skill’d in the tongues of France and Italy — 

Or while she warbles with bright eyes upraised. 

Her fingera shoot like streams of silver light 
Amid the golden haze of thrilling strings. 

Ujidated. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

56 

Each crime that once estranges from the virtues 
Doth make the memory of their featui-es daily 
More dim and vague, till each coarse counterfeit 
Can have the passpoit to our confidence 
Sign’d by ourselves. And fitly are they punish’d 
Who prize and seek the honest man but as 
A safer lock to guard dishonest treasures. 

? S. T. C. Undated. Fii-^t published in Lit, /letw., i. 281. First collected 
l\ atid V. 1877, ii. 365. 

57 

Where’er I find the Good, the True, the Fair, 

I ask no names — God's spirit dwelleth there! 

The unconfounded, undivided Three, 

Each for itself, and all in each, to see 
In man and Nature, is Philosophy. 

Undated. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

58 

A WIND that with Aurora hath abiding 
Among the Ai*abian and the Persian Hills. 

Undated. First published from an MS. in 1893. 

59 

I [S. T. C.] find the following lines among my paj^ers, in my 
ovm writing, but whether an unfinished fragment, or a con- 
tribution to some friend’s production, I know not : — 

What boots to tell how o’er his grave 
She wept, that w’^ould have died to save ^ 

Little they know the heart, who deem 
Her sorrow but an infant’s dream 
Of transient love begotten ; 

A passing gale, that as it blows 

Just shakes the ripe drop from the rose — 

That dies and is forgotten, 

3 T 2 
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O Woman! nurse of hopes and fears, 

All lovely in thy spring of years, 

Thy soul in blameless mirth possessing, 

Most lovely in affliction’s tears, 

More lovely still than tears suppressing. 

Undated. First published iii Allsop’s Letters, OmversatumSf &c. First ec 
leetedP. andD. W., 1877, ii.373. 

60 

THE THKEE SOKTS OF PKIENDS 
Though friendships differ endless tn degree, 

The sorts, methinks, may be reduced to three. 
Acquaintance many, and Conquaintance few ; 

But for Jnquaintance I know only two — 

The friend I’ve mourned with, and the maid I woo! 
My deab Gillman — T he ground and mat&id of this divisic 
of one’s friends into ac, con and tnquaintance, was given t 
Hartley Coleridge when he was scarcely five years old [1801 
On some one asking him if Anny Sealy (a little girl he wei 
to school with) was an acquaintance of his, he replied, very 
fervently pressing his right hand on his heart, * No, she is an 
inquaintance!’ ‘Well! ’tis a father’s tale’; and the recollection 
soothes your old friend and tnquaintance, S. T. Colebidgs. 

Undated. First published in Frasers Motjazine for Jan. 1835, Art. 
Coleridgeiana, p. 54. First collected 1893. 

61 

If fair by Nature 

She honour's the fail' Boon with fair adorning, 

And graces that bespeak a gi*acious breeding. 

Can gracious Nature lessen Nature’s Graces? 

If taught by both she betters both and honours 
Fair gifts with fair adorning, know you not 
There is a beauty that resides within ; — 

A fine and delicate spirit of womanhood 
Of inward birth? — 

Now first published from an MS. 

62 

BO-PEEP AND I SPY— 

In the comer one — 

I spy Love! 

In the comer None, 

1 spy Love. 

1826 . Now first published firom an MS. 
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68 

A SIMILE 

As the shy hind, the soft-eyed gentle Brute 
Now moves, now stops, approaches by degi'ees — 

At length emerges from the shelt’ring Trees, 

Lur’d by her Hunter with the Shepherd’s flute. 
Whose music travelling on the twilight breeze. 

When all besides was mute — 

She oft had heard, and ever lov’d to hear ; 

She fearful Beast! but that no sound of Fear 

Undated. Now first published from nn MS. 

64 

BARON GUELPH OF ADELSTAN. A FRAGMENT 

For ever in the world of Fame 

We live and yet abide the same : 

Clouds may intercept our rays, 

Or desert Lands reflect our blaze. 

The beauteous Month of May began, 

And all was Mirth and Sport, 

When Baron Guelph of Adelstan 
Took leave and left the Court. 

From Fete and Rout and Opera far 
The full town he forsook, 

And changed his wand and golden star 
For Shepherd’s Crown and Crook. 

The knotted net of light and shade 
Beneath the budding tree, 

A sweeter day-bed for him made 
Than Couch and Canopy. 

In copse or lane, as Choice or Chance 
Might lead him was he seen ; 

And join’d at eve the village dance 
Upon the village green. 

Nor endless — 

Undated. Now first published from an MS. 
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METRICAL EXPERT MET^TS 

1. Amphibrach tetrameter cataleetic ^ ^ ^ - 

2. Ditto. 

3. Three pseudo amphimacers, and one long syllable. 

4. Two dactyls, and one perfect Amphimacer. 

5. = 1 and 2. 

6 . - | — — '^1 

7. - 

8 . - ^- 1 -'-'--^--^- 

ISOl. Kow first published from an MS. 

2 

TROCHAICS 

Thxts she said, and. all around. 

Her diviner spirit, gan to lx>rrow ; 

Earthly Hearings hear unearthly sound, 

Hearts heroic faint, and sink aswound. 
Welcome, welcome, spite of pain and sorrow. 
Love to-day, and Thought to-morrow. 

1801. Xow first published from an MS. 

3 

THE PROPER UNMODIFIED DOCHMIUS 
(r. e. antispastic Cataleetic) 

Benign shooting stfirs, ecstatic delight, 
or The Lord’s throne in Heaven amid fingel troops 
Amid troops of Angels God throned on high. 

1801. Now first published from an MS. 

4 

LAMBICS 

No cold shall thee benumb. 

Nor darkness stain tby sight ; 

To thee new Heat, new Light 
Shall from this object come. 

Whose Praises if thou now wilt sound aright. 
My Pen shall give thee leave hereafter to be dumb. 

1301. Kow first pnbli^ed from an MS. 
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AN EXPERIMENT FOR A METRE 

I HEARD a voice pealing loud triumph to-day: 

The voice of the Triumph, O Freedom, was thine! 
Sumptuous Tyranny challeng’d the fray, 2 
‘ Drunk with Idolatry, drunk with wine.* 

Whose could the Triumph be Freedom but thine? 

Stars of the Heaven shine to feed thee ; 

Hush’d are the Whirl-blasts and heed thee ; — 

By her depth, by her height. Nature swears thou art mine ! 

' ‘He attributed in part, his writing so little, to the extreme care and 
labour which he applied in elaborating his metres. He said that when 
he was intent on a new experiment in metre, the time and labour he 
bestowed were inconceivable ; that he was quite an epicure in sound.’ 
— Wordsworth on Coleridge (as reported by Mr. .Tnstice Coleridge), Uemoiis 
of W, Wordsicorih, 1851, ii, 306. 

In A letter to Poole dated March 16, 1801, Coleridge writes : ‘I shall 
, . . immediately publi.sh my Chrisidbelf with the Essays on the “ Preter- 
natural and on Metre ' {Letters of S. T. C., 1895, i. 349). Something had 
been done towards the collection of materials for the first ‘ Essay*, a great 
deal for the second. In a notebook (No. 22) which contains dated entries 
of 1805, 1815, &c., but of which the greater portion, as the context and 
various handwritings indicate, belongs to a much earlier date, there are 
some forty-eight numbered specimens of various metres derived from 
German and Italian sources. To some of these stanzas or strophes a 
metrical scheme with original variants is attached, whilst other schemes 
are exemplified by metrical experiments in English, headed * Nonsense 
Verses ^ Two specimens of these experiments, headed * A Sunset* and 
* What is Life are included in the text of P. IT., 1893 (pp. 172, 173), and 
in that of the present issue, pp. 393, 394. They are dated 1805 in accor- 
dance with the dates of Coleridge's own comments or afterthoughts, but 
it is almost certain that both sets of verses were composed in 1801. The 
stanza entitled 'An Angel Visitant* belongs to the same period. Ten 
other sets of ‘ Nonsense Vei-ses ’ of uncertain but early date are now 
printed for the first time. 

2 Sumptuous Tyranny fioating this way. [MS.] On p. 17 of Note- 
book 22 Coleridge wi*ites : — 

W O', — o o, — o, 

Drunk with I — dolatry — drunk with, Wine, 

A noble metre if I can find a metre to precede or follow. 

Sumptuous Dalilfi floating this way 

Drunk with Idolati*y, drunk with wine. 

Both lines are from Milton's Sa^nson Agomstes, 
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5 

NONSENSE 

Sing impassionate Soul ! of Mohammed the complicate story: 

Sing, unfearfiil of Man, gi-oaning and ending in care. 
Short the Command and the Toil, but endlessly mighty the Glory ! 

Standing aloof if it chance, vainly our enemy’s scare: 
What tho’ we wretchedly fare, wearily drawing the Breath — , 
Malice in wonder may stare ; merrily move we to Death. 
Now first published from an MS. 

6 

A PLAINTIVE MOVEMENT 
[11' 4' 11' 4' I 10' 6' 4' 10'] 

Go little Pipe ! for ever I must leave thee, 

Ah, vainly true ! 

Never, ah never ! must I more receive thee ? 

Adieu ! adieu ! 

Well, thou art gone ! and what remains behind, 
Soothing the soul to Hope? 

The moaning Wind — 

Hide with sere leaves my Grave’s undaisied Slope, 
f? October, 1814. 

[It would be better to alter this metre — 

10' 6' 6' 10' I 11' 4' 11' 4': and still more plaintive if the 
1st and 4th were 11' 11' as well as the 5th and 7th.] 

Now fi.rst published from an MS. 

7 

AN EXPERIMENT FOR A METRE 
^ 

^ — 

W — ] 

rww — , ww—, 

— W — ) 

— I 

w w — , W W ““ 

w w » 

When thy Beauty appears, 

In its graces and airs. 

All bright as an Angel new dight from the Sky, 
At distance I gaze, and am awed by my fears, 

So strangely you dazzle my Eye. 

Now firat publUhed from an MS. 
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8 

NONSENSE VERSES 
[an experiment for a metre] 

Ye fowls of ill presage, 

Go vanish into Night! 

Let all things sweet and fair 
Yield homage to the pair: 

From Infancy to Age 
Each Brow be smooth and bright, 

As Lake in evening light. 

To-day be Joy! and Sorrow 
Devoid of Blame 
(The widow'd Dame) 

Shall welcome be to-morrow. 

Thou, too, dull Night ! may’st come unchid : 
This wall of Flame the Dark hath hid 
With turrets each a Pyramid ; — 

For the Tears that we shed, are Gladness, 

A mockeiy of Sadness ! 

Now first published from an MS. 


9 

NONSENSE 


[an experiment for a metre] 


I WISH on earth to sing 
Of Jove the bounteous store. 

That all the Earth may ring 
With Tale of Wrong no more. 

I fear no foe in field or tent, 

Tho' weak our cause yet strong his Grace : 
As Polar roomers clad in Pur, 

Unweeting whither we were bent 
We found as ’twere a native place, 

Where not a Blast could stir: 


or 


For Jove had his Almighty Presence lent: 

Each eye beheld, in each transfigured Face, 

The radiant light of Joy, and Hope’s forgotten Trace. 
O then I sing Jove’s bounteous store — 

On rushing wing while sea-mews roar, 

'And raking Tides roll Thunder on the shore. 

Now first published fn>m an MS. 
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10 

EXPERIMENTS IN METRE 

There in some darksome shade 
Methinks I’d weep 
Myself asleep, 

And there forgotten fade. 

First published from an MS. in 1893. 


11 

Once again, sweet Willow, wave thee! 

Why stays my Love? 

Bend, and in yon streamlet — ^lave thee! 

Why stays my Love? 

Oft have I at evening straying. 

Stood, thy branches long surveying, 
Graceful in the light breeze playing, — 
Why stays my Love? 

1. Four Trochees A 

2. One spondee, lambic \. 

3. Four Trochees 1. 

4. Repeated from 2. 

5. 6, 7. A triplet of 4 Trochees — 8 repeated. 

Fii*st published from an MS. in 1893. 


12 

— — W V./, — w w 

— V./ w, — W w, 

— w, — o w, - W W, — W w 

V./ — W, — V./ W, — W W, — 

— w — w 

v.y — - w w, — etc. 

Songs of Shepherds and rustical Roundelays, 
Forms of Fancies and whistled on Reeds, 
Songs to solace young Nymphs upon Holidays 
Are too unworthy for wonderful deeds— 
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Round about, hom4d 
Lucinda they swarmed, 

And her they informed, 

How minded they were, 

Each God and Goddess, 

To take human Bodies 
As Lords and Ladies to follow the Hare. 

Now first published from an MS. 


13 

A METRICAL ACCIDENT 

Curious instance of casual metre and rhyme in a prose narra- 
tive (The Life of Jerome of Praefue), The metre is Amphibrach 
dimeter Catalectic w — w | w — , and the rhymes antistrophic. 

Then Jerome did call a 
From his flame-pointed Fence ; h 
Which under he trod, c 
As upward to mount d 
From the fiery flood, — e 

‘ I summon you all, a 
A hundred years hence, h 
To appear before God, c 
To give an account d 
Of my innocent blood ! * e 

July 7, 1826. Now first published from an MS. 


NOTES BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY 

1. I think most ears would take these as anapaestic throughout. 
But the introduction of Milton’s 

Drunk with Idolatry, drunk with wine 
as a leit-motiv is of the first interest. 

Description of it, 1. 4, very curious. I should have thought no one 
could have run ‘ drunk with wine ’ together as one foot. 

2. Admirable ! I hardly know better trochaics. 

3. Very interesting: but the terminology odd. The dochmius, a 

five-syllabled foot, is (in one form— there are about thirty !) an anti- 
s]^t ^ ^phts a syllable. Catalectic means {prop^'Minus a sylla- 

ble. But the verses as quantified are reaUy dochmiac. and the only 
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attempts I have seen. Shall I own I can’t get any En^ifih Rhythm 
on them ? 

4. More ordinary : but a good arrangement and wonderful for the 
date. 

5. Not nonaenae at all : hot, metrically, really hia nsnal elegiac. 

6. This, if early, ia almost priceless. It is not only loyely in itself, 
but an obviona attempt to recover the sig-zag outline and varied 
cadence of seventeenth century bom — the things that Shelley to some 
extent, Beddoea and Darley more, and Tennyson and Browning most 
were to master. I subscribe (most humbly) to his suggestions, 
especiflJly his second. 

7. Very like some late seventeenth-century (Dryden time) motives 
and a UetU * Moorish *. 

8. Like 6, and charming. 

9. A sort of recurrence to Pindtinc-- again pioneer, as the soul of 
S. T. C. had to be always. 

10 and 11. Ditto. 

IS. Again, / should say, anapaeatic-^bnt this anapaest and amphi- 
brach quarrel is 
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A 

[Vide ante, p. 100] 

Effusion 35 

Glevedon, August 20 th, 1795 .* 

(First Draft) 

My pensive Sara ! thy soft Cheek reclin’d 
Thus on my arm, how soothing sweet it is 
Beside our Cot to sit, our Cot o’ergrown 
With white-flowr’d Jasmine and the blossom’d m3rrtle, 
(Meet emblems they of Innocence and Love!) 5 

And watch the Clouds, that late were rich with light, 
Slow-sad’ning round, and mark the star of eve 
Serenely brilliant, like thy polish’d Sense, 

Shine opposite ! What snatches of perfume 
The noiseless gale from yonder bean-field wafts! 10 
The stilly murmur of the frr-off Sea 
Tells us of Silence ! and behold, my love ! 

In the half-closed window we will place the Harp, 
Which by the desultory Breeze caress’d. 

Like some coy maid half willing to be woo’d, 15 

Utters such sweet upbraidings as, perforce, 

Tempt to repeat the wrong ! 7^,] 

Effusion, p. 96. (1797.) 

(Second Draft) 

My pensive Sara! thy soft Cheek reclin’d 

Thus on my arm, most soothing sweet it is 

To sit beside our Cot, our Cot o’ergrown 

With white-flower’d Jasmin, and the broad-leav’d Myrtle 

(Meet emblems they of Innocence and Love !) 5 

And watch the Clouds that, late were rich with light, 

Slow-sadd’ning round, and mark the Star of eve 

* Now first published from Cottle’s MSS. preserved in the Library of 
Rugby School. ^ 
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Serenely brilliant (such should Wisdom be !) 

Shine opposite. How exquisite the Scents 9 

Snatch’d from yon Bean-field ! And the world so hush’d ! 
The stilly murmur of the far-off Sea 
Tells us of Silence! And that simplest Lute 
Plac’d lengthways in the clasping casement, hark ! 

How by the desultory Breeze caress’d 

(Like some coy Maid half-yielding to her Lover) 15 

It pours such sweet Upbraidings, as must needs 

Tempt to repeat the ^v^ong. And now it’s strings 

Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 

Over delicious Surges sink and rise 

In aery voyage, Music such as ei*st 20 

Bound rosy bowers (so Legendaries tell) 

To sleeping Maids came floating witchingly 
By wand’ring West winds stoln from Faery land ; 

Where on some magic Hybla Melodies 

Bound many a newborn honey-dropping Flower 35 

Footless and wild, like Birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause nor pei*ch, warbling on untir’d wing. 

And thus, my Love! as on the midway Slope 

Of yonder Hill I stretch my limbs at noon 

And tranquil muse upon Tranquillity. 30 

Full many a Thought uncall’d and undetain’d 

And many idle flitting Phantasies 

Travei*se my indolent and passive Mind 

As wild, as various, as the random Gales 

That swell or flutter on this subject Lute. 35 

And what if All of animated Life 

Be but as Instruments diversly fram’d 

That tremble into thought, while thro* them breathes 

One infinite and intellectual Breeze, 

And all in diff’rent Heights so aptly hung, 4 ° 

That Murmurs indistinct and Bursts sublime, 

Shiill Discords and most soothing Melodies, 

Harmonious from Creation’s vast concent — 

Thus God would be the universal Soul, 

40-43 In dirrent heights, so aptly hung, that all 

In half-heard murniui*s and loud bursts sublime. 

Shrill discords and most soothing melodies. 

Raises one great concent — one concent formed, 

Thus God, the only universal Soul— 

AVematice tet'siuHj MS. R. 
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Mechaniz’d matter as tfa’ organic harps 45 

And each one’s Tunes be that, which each calls I. 


But thy more serious Look a mild Reproof 
Darts, O beloved Woman, and thy words 
Pious and calm check these unhallow’d Thoughts, 
These Shapings of the unregen’rate Soul, 

Bubbles, that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-babbling Spring : 

Thou biddest me walk humbly with my God ! 

Meek Daughter in the family of Christ. 

Wisely thou sayest, and holy are thy words ! 

Nor may I unblam’d or speak or think of Him, 

Th Incompbehensible ! save when with Awe 
I praise him, and with Faith that inly feels. 

Who with his saving Mercies healed me. 

A smfiil and most miserable man 
Wilder’d and dark, and gave me to possess 
Peace and this Cox, and Thee, my best-belov’d ! 

[MS. R.] 


B 

RECOLLECTION ‘ 

[Vide a}i/e, pp. 53, 48] 

^ the tir’d savage, who his drowsy frame 
Had bask’d beneath the sun’s unclouded flame 
Awakes amid the troubles of the afr, 

The skiey deluge and white lightning’s glare. 

Aghast he scours before the tempest’s sweep, , 

And sad recalls the sunny hour of sleep ! 

^ tost by storms along life’s wild’ring way 
^ne eye reverted views that cloudless day, 

^en ^ my native brook I wont to rove, 

WbUe Hope with kisses nura’d the infant Love! 

Dew native brook! like peace so placidly 
Smoothing thro’ fertile fields thy cmrent meek- 
Dear nafave brook! where first young Poesy 
Stard wildly eager in her noon-tide dream; 

that this^em ™ Campbell) points out 

of - made up of lines 71-86 

fo fke Efer Otter a3^f ’ P’ of Somuit 

of eca/te Zooft, and and 
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Where blameless Pleasures dimpled Quiet's cheek, 15 
As water-lilies ripple thy slow stream! 

How many various-fated years have past, 

What blissful and what anguish’d hours, since last 
I skimm’d the smooth thin stone along thy breast 
Numb’ring its light leaps! Yet so deep imprest at 
Sink the sweet scenes of childhood, that mine eyes 
I never shut amid the sunny blaze. 

But strait, with all their tints, thy waters rise. 

The crossing plank, and margin’s willowy maze. 

And bedded sand, that, vein’d with various dyes, 2; 
Gleam’d thro’ thy bright transparence to the gaze— 
Ah! fair tho’ faint those forms of memory seem 
Like Heaven’s bright bow on thy smooth evening stream 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS 

[Add. USS. 34,226. f. 5. Vide ante, p. 131.] 

[Draft I] 

Auspicious Reverence ! Hush ^ meaner song. 

Till we the deep prelusive strain have pour’d 
To the Great Father, only Rightful King, 

Eternal Father! king omnipotent; 

Beneath whose shadowing banners wide-unfurld 
Justice leads forth her tyrant-quelling Hosts. 

Such Symphony demands beat Instrument. 

Seize, then, my Soul, from Freedom’s trophi^ dome 
The harp which hanging high between the shields 
Of Brutus and Leonidas, oft gives 
A fitful music, when with breeze-like Touch 
Gieat Spirits passing thrill its wings: the Bard 
Listens and knows, thy will to work by lame. 

For what is Freedom, but the unfetterid use 
Of all the powere which God for use had ^ven . 
But chiefly thb, him first to view, him last. 

Thro’ shapes, and sounds, and all the wo^ o 
The change of empires, and ® 

Translucent, as thro’ clouds that veil the 
But most, O Man ! in thine in %vasted Sense 
And the still growth of Immortality 


10 


15 
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Image of God, and his Eternity. 

But some there are who deem themselves most wise 
When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought, scoffing ascent 25 
Proud in their meanness — ^and tliemselves they mock 
With noisy emptiness of learned phi*ase 
Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences. 

Self-working tools, uncaused effects, and all 

Those blind Omniscients, those Almighty Slaves, 30 

Untenanting Creation of its God ! 

But properties are God : the Naked Mass 
(If Mass there be, at best a guess obscure,) 

Acts only by its inactivity. 

Here we pause humbly. Others boldlier dream, 35 
That as one body is the Aggregate 
Of Atoms numberless, each organiz'd, 

So by a strange and dim similitude 

Infinite myriads of self-conscious minds 

Form one all-conscious Spirit, who controlls 40 

With absolute ubiquity of Thought 

All his component Monads : linked Minds, 

Each in his own sphei'e evermore evolving 
Its own entrusted powers — Howe’er this be, 

Whether a dream presumptions, caught from earth 45 
And earthly form, or vision veiling Truth, 

Yet the Omnific Father of all Worlds 
God in God immanent, the eternal Word, 

That gives forth, yet remains— Sun, that at once 
Dawns, rises, sets and crowns the Height of Heaven, 50 
Great general Agent in all finite souls, 

Doth in that action put on finiteness, 

For all his Thoughts are acts, and every act 
A Being of Substance ; God impersonal, 

Yet in all worlds impersonate in all, 55 

Absolute Infinite, whose dazzling robe 
Flows in rich folds, and darts in shooting Hues 
Of infinite Finiteness ! he rolls each orb 
Matures each planet, and Tree, and spread thro’ all 
Wields all the Universe of Life and Thought, 60 

[\et leaves to all tlie Creatures meanest, highest. 
Angelic Eight, self-conscious Agency — J 


The hast two lines of Dnnft I are enased 1 

COr.SRXDOB Q 
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[Draft II] 

Auspicious Reverence ! Hush all meaner song, 

Ere we the deep prelusive strain have pour’d 
To the Great Father, only Rightful king 
All-gracious Father, king Omnipotent ! 

Mind ! co-eternal Word ! forth-breathing Sound ! 

Aye unconfounded : undivided Trine — 

Birth and Procession ; ever re-incircling Act ! 

God in God immanent, distinct yet one! 

Omnific, Omniform. The Immoveable, 

That goes forth and remains, eke and at once ] 

Dawns, rises, and sets and crowns the height of Heavei 

[Cf. -4m’»no Foetce, 1895, p. 162.] 

Such Symphony demands best Instrument. 

Seize then, my soul I from Freedom s trophied dome. 
The harp which hanging high between the shields 
Of Brutus and Leonidas, gives oft i 

A fateful Music, when with breeze-like Touch 
Pure spirits thrill its strings : the Poet’s heart 
Listens, and smiling knows that Poets demand 
Once more to live for Man and work by Fame : 

For what is Freedom, but th unfetter’d use 2 c 

Of all the Powers, which God for use had given ! 

Thro* the sweet Influence of harmonious Word 


The zephyr-travell’d Harp, that flashes forth 

Jets and low wooings of wild melody 

That sally forth and seek the meeting Ear, *5 

Then start away, half-wanton, half-afraid 

Like the red-breast forced by wintry snows, 

In the fii*st visits by the genial Hearth, 

From the fair Hand, that tempts it to — 

Or like a course of flame, from the deep sigh 3° 

Of the idly-musing Lover dreaming of his Love 
With thoughts and hopes and fears, j sinking, snatching, 

las warily, upward 

Bending, recoiling, fluttering as itself 


And cheats us with false prophecies of soimd 
9 i. e. jure suo, b}’ any inlierent Fight. 
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Auspicious Reverence! Hush all meaner song, 

Till we the deep prelusive strain have pour’d 
To the Great Father, only Rightful king, 

All Gracious Father, king Omnipotent ! 

To Him, the inseparate, unconfounded Trine, 5 

Mind ! Co-etemal Word ! Forth-breathing Sound ! 

Birth ! and Procession ! Ever-circling Act ! 

GOD in GOD immanent, distinct yet one ! 

Sole Rest, tme Substance of all finite Being 1 
Omnific ! Omniform ! The Lnmoveable, lo 

That goes forth and remai net h : and at once 
Dawns, rises, sets and crowns the height of Heaven ! 

Such Symphony demands best Instrument. 

Seize then, my Soul ! from Freedom’s trophied dome 
The Harp, that hanging high between the Shields 15 
Of Brutus and Leonidas, flashes forth 
Starts of shrill-music, when with breeze-like Touch 
Departed Patriots thrill the 


D 

Passagrs in Southey s JoQfi of Arc (First Edftion, 1796) 
contributed by S. T. Coleridge*. 


[Vide antCf p. 131] 


Book I, 11. 33-51. 

“0 France;^ he cried, conninf*! 
W^hen soft as breeze that curls I he summer clouds 
At close of day, stole on his ear a voice 
Seraphic. 

“Son of Orleans! grieve no more. 

His eye not slept, tho* long the All-just endured 
37 not slept] slept not Jf.S*. corr. hy Sonihey. 


A “ontwbutions to the Second Book of the Joan of 

^re whjeh Southey acknowledged, and which were afterwards embodied 
m the of Daltons, Coleridge claimed a number of passages in 

Books I lUj^and IV. The passages are marked by S T. C. in an nictated 
^py of the Firet E^tion 4<>, at one time the property of Coleridge's friend 
W Hood of Bristol, and afterw-irds of John Taylor Brown. See Sorih 
British Rcsietp, January, 18G4. 
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“ The woes of France ; at length his bar’d right arm 
“Volleys red thunder. From his veiling clouds 
“Rushes the storm, Ruin and Fear and Death. 4 

“ Take Son of Orleans the relief of Heaven : 

“ Nor thou the wintry hours of adverse fate 
“ Dream useless ; tho’ unhous’d thou roam awhile, 

“The keen and icy wind that shivers thee 
“ Shall brace thine arm, and with stern discipline 4 

“ Firm thy strong heart for fearless enterprise 
“ As who, through many a summer night serene 
“ Had hover’d round the fold with coward wish ; 

“Horrid with brumal ice, the fiercer wolf 
“ From his bleak mountain and his den of snows^ < 

“Leaps terrible and mocks the shepherd’s spears.” 


11 . 57 - 59 . 

«or those ingredients dire 
EricOu) mingled on Pharsalia’s field, 
Making the soul retenant its cold corae. 


11 . 220 - 222 . 


the groves of Paradise 
Gave their mild echoes to the choral songs 
Of new-born beings. 


11 . 267 - 280 . 


And ofl the tear from his averted eye 
He dried ; mtndful of fertile fields laid waste, 
Dispeopled hamlets, the lorn widow’s giosm. 

And the pale oi-phan’s feeble cry for br^d. 

But when he told of those fierce sons of ^^t 
That o’er this earth which God had fram d so fair 
Spread desolation, and its wood-crown d hills 
Make echo to the merciless war-dog’s howl ; 

And how himself from such foul savagery 
Ld scarce escap’d with life, then his stretch d arm 
Seem’d, as it wielded the resistless sword 
Of Vengeance : in his eager eye the soul 
Was eloquent ; warm glow’d his ^nly cheek; 

And beat against his side the indignant heai . 


37c 


37i 


3 & 


39 red] S. T. C. notes this word as Southey’s, 
writes against this word Kot English. 


46 Firm] S. T. C 
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then uietkought 

From a dark lowering cloud, the womb of tempests, 
A giant arm burst forth and dropt a sword 
That pierc’d like lightning thro’ the midnight air. 
Then was there heard a voice, which in mine ear 
Shall echo, at that hour of dreadful joy 
When the pale foe shall wither in my rage. 

11. 484 496.* 

Last evening lone in thought I wandered foHh. 

Down in the dingle’s depth there is a brook 
That makes its way between the craggy stones, 
Murmuring hoarse murmurs. On an aged oak 
Whose root uptorn by tempests overhangs 
The stream, I sat, and mark’d the deep red clouds 
Gather before the wind, while the rude dash 
Of waters rock’d my senses, and the mists 
Rose rotmd : there as I gazed, a form dim-seen 
Descended, like the dark and moving clouds 
That in the moonbeam change their shadowy shapes. 
His voice was on the breeze ; he bade me hail 
The missioned Maid ! for lo ! the hour was come. 

Book HI, 11. 76-82. 

Martyr'd patriots — splriia iture 
Wept by the good ye fell ! Yet still survives 
Sowd by your toil and by your blood manur’d 
Th’ imperishable seed, soon to become 
The Tree, beneath whose vast and mighty shade 
The sons of men shall pitch their tents in peace. 

And in the unity of truth preserve 
The bond of love. For by the eye of God 
Hath Virtue sworn, that never one good act 
Was work’d in vain. 

Book IV, 11. 328-336. 

The murmuring tide 

Lull d hef\ and inany a pensive pleasing dream 
Rose in sad shadowy trains at Memoiy’s call. 

She thought of Arc, and of the dingled brook, 

* Suggested and in part written by S. T. C. 


455 


460 


4«5 


490 


495 


75 


8c 
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Whose waves oft leaping on theii’ craggy course 
Made dance the low-hung willow’s dripping twigs; 

And where it spread into a glassy lake, 

Of the old oak which on the stnoofh ca^anse. 3J5 

Imag’d its hoary mossy-mantled houghs. 


E 

[Vide ante, p. 186.] 

THE RIME OF THE ANCYENT MABINERE*. 

IN SEVEN PARTS. 

ARGUMENT 

How a Ship having passed the Line was diiven by Storms to the col 
Countiy towards the South Pole ; and how from thence she made he 
course to the Tropical Latitude of the Great Pacific Ocean ; and of th 
strange things that befell ; and in what manner the Ancyent Mariner 
came back to his own Country. 


I. 


It is an ancyent Marinere, 

And he stoppeth one of three: 

**By thy long grey beard and thy glittering eye 
‘‘Now wherefoi’e stoppest me? 


“The Bridegroom’s doors are upend wide, 5 

“And I am next of kin ; 

“ The Guests are met, the Feast is set, 

“May'st hear the merry din. 

But still he holds the wedding-guest— 

There was a Ship, quoth he — 

“ Nay, if thou’st got a laughsome tale, 

“ Marinere ! come with me.” 


. First publisKed in Lyrical Ballads, 1798, pp. [l]-27 ; 

Lyrical BaLs, 1800. vol. i-. Lyrical BoBads, 1802, ' i « 

1805, vol. i : reprinted in ne Poe, ns of Samu^ Taylor 

pp. 404-29, London: E. Moxon, Son, and Comp.->ny, ^ g- 

in Ly,ical BaUads edition of 1798, edited by Edward Dowden ^ D-, 890 

in P. H'., 1893, Appendix E, pp. 612-20, and in Lyn^l 

edited by Tbomas Hutchinson. 1898. The text of 

,,cen collated with that of an early copy of r jn w 

Uining U-di, pp. 68-7), presented by Coler.dgc to 

Martha Frickvr. Tlic linei^ were not numbered in L. B , i 
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He holds him with his skinny hand, 

Quoth he, there was a Ship — 

‘‘ Now get thee hence, thou grey-beard Loon ! 
*‘Or my Staff shall make thee skip. 

^He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The wedding guest stood still 
And listens like a three year's child ; 

The Marinere hath his will. 

The wedding-guest sate on a stone, 

He cannot chuse but hear: 

And thus spake on that ancyent man, 

The bright-eyed Marinere. 

The Ship was cheer’d, the Harbour clear’d — 
Merrily did we drop 
Below the Kirk, below the Hill, 

Below the Light- house top. 

The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the Sea came he: 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the Sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The Bride hath pac’d into the Hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry Minstralsy, 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot chuse but hear: 

And thus spake on that ancyent Man, 

The bright-eyed Mannere. 

Listen, Stranger! Storm and Wind, 

A Wind and Tempest strong! 

For days and weeks it play’d us freaks— 

Like Chaff we drove along. 

Listen, Stranger! Mist and Snow, 

And it grew wond’rous cauld: 

And Ice mast-high came floating by 
As green as Emerauld, 
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And thro’ the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 

Ne bha[>e 5 > of men ne beasts we ken — 5 

The Ice was all between. 

The Ice was here, the Ice wa^ there. 

The Ice was all around: 

It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and howl’d- - 
Like noises of a swound. t 

At length did cross an Albatross. 

Thorough the Fog it came ; 

And an it were a Christian Soul, 

We hail’d it in God's name. 

The Marineres gave it biscuit-worms, 1 

And round and round it flew : 

The Ice did split with a Thunder-fit, 

The Helmsman steer’d us thro*. 

And a good south wind sprung up behind. 

The Albatross did follow ; 70 

And eveiy day for food or play 
Came to the Marinere’s hollo ! 

In mist or cloud on mast or shroud. 

It perch’d for vespei-s nine. 

Whiles all the night thro’ fog smoke-white, 75 

Glimmer'd the white moon-shine. 

“God save thee, ancyent Marinere ! 

“From the fiends that plague thee thus — 

“Why look'st thou so?”— with my cross bow 
I shot the Albatross. 


II. 


The Sun came up upon the right, 
Out of the Sea came he : 

And broad as a weft upon the left 
Went down into the Sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet Bird did follow 
Ne any day for food or play 
Came to the Marinere’s hollo 1 


63 And lUij A^ if MS. ojrr. hj S. T, C. ^ 
fog -smoke white. 83 


OjTi'Ccitd in the Etraia 
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And I had done an heUlBh thing 
And it would work ’em woe : 90 

For all averr’d, I had kill’d the Bird 
That made the Breeze to blow. 

Ne dim ne red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all aveiT’d, I had kill'd the Bird 95 

That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The breezes blew, the white foam flew, 

The fun-0 w follow’d free: 100 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent Sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the Sails dropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be 

And we did speak only to break 105 

The silence of the Sea. 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. no 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, ne bi^ath ne motion. 

As idle as a painted Ship 
Upon a painted Ocean. 

Water, water, every where, 1 15 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Ne any drop to drink. 

The very deeps did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 130 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy Sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout, 

The Death-fires danc’d at night ; 

The water, like a etch’s oils, 135 

Burnt green and blue and white. 
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And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so : 

Nine fathom deep he had follow’d us 
From the Land of Mist and Snow. 

And every tongue thro’ utter drouth 
Was wither’d at the root ; 

We could not speak no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah wel-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young; 

Instead of the Cross the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


III. 

I saw a something in the Sky 
No bigger than my fist ; 

At first it seem’d a little speck 
And then it seem’d a mist: 

It mov’d and mov’d, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it ner’d and ner'd ; 

And, an it dodg’d a water-sprite, 

It plung’d and tack’d and veer’d. 

With throat unslack’d, with black lips bak’d 
Ne could we laugh, ne wail: 

Then while thro’ drouth all dumb they stood 

I bit my arm and suck’d the blood 
And cry’d, A sail ! a sail ! 

With throat unslack’d, with black lips bak’d 
Agape they bear’d me call: 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin 

And all at once their breath drew in 
As they were drinking all. 

She doth not tack from side to side — 

Hither to work us weal 

Withouten wind, withouten tide 
She steddies >vith upright keel. 
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The western wave was all a flaine, 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 165 

Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And strait the Sun was fleck'd with bars 
(Heaven’s mother send us grace) 170 

As if thro’ a dungeon grate he peer’d 
With broad and burning face, 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

How fast she neres and neres ! 

Ai’e those licr Sails that glance in the Sun 175 

Like i-estless gossamei-es? 

Are those Mr naked ribs, which fleck’d 
The sun that did behind them peer? 

And are those two all, all the crew, 

That woman and her fleshless Pheere? 180 

His bones were black with many a crack, 

All black and bare, I ween ; 

Jet*black and bare, save where with rust 

Of mouldy damps and charnel crust 
They’re patch’d with pui*ple and green, 185 

Her lips are red, her looks are free, 

Her locks are yellow as gold : 

Her skin is as white as leprosy. 

And she is far liker Death than he ; 

Her flesh makes the still air cold. 190 

The naked Hulk alongside came 
And the Twain were playing dice ; 

“ The Oame is done ! I’ve won, I’ve won ! ” 

Quoth she, and whistled thrice. 

A gust of wind sterte up behind 195 

And whistled thro* his bones; 

Thro’ the holes of his eyes and the hole of his mouth 
Half* whistles and half-groans. 


179 For “ those ’* read those ” ErraiOj ji. [22i], L. Ji. I 7 ds. 
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With never a whisper in the Sea 
Off darts the Spectre-ship ; 

While clombe above the Eastern bar 

The horned Moon, wth one bright Star 
Almost at ween the tips. 

One after one by the horned Moon 
(Listen, O Stranger ! to me) 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang 
And curs’d me with his ee. 

Four times fifty Living men. 

With never a sigh or gi*oan. 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump 
They dropp’d down one by one. 

Their souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ; 

And every soul it pass’d me by, 

Like the whiz of my Cross-bow. 

IV. 

‘*I fear thee, ancyent Mariuere I 
• ‘ I fear thy skinny hand ; 

•‘And thou art long, and lank, and browi 
•‘As is the ribb’d Sea-sand. 

•*I fear thee and thy glittering eye 
••And thy skinny hand 5>o brown — 

Feai* not, feai* not, thou wedding guest I 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all all alone 
Alone on the wide wide Sea; 

And Christ would take no pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men so beautiful, 

And they all dead did lie ! 

And a million million slimy things 
Liv'd on — and so did I. 

I look’d upon the rotting Sea, 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I look’d upon the eldritch deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 
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I look’d to Heav’n, and tiy’d to pra}* ; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came and made 

My heart as dry as dust | 

I clos’d my lids and kept them close, 24® 

Till the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 245 

Ne rot lie reek did they; 

The look with which they look’d on me, 

Had never pass’d away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 
A spirit from on high: 250 

But O ! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights I saw that cui-se, 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up the sky, 255 

And no where did abide : 

Softly she was going up 
And a star or two b^de — 

Her beams bemock’d the sultry main 
Like morning frosts yspread ; 260 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d the water-snakes : 265 

They mov’d in tracks of shining white; 

And when they rear'd, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the sliip 
I watch’d their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black 
They coil’d and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 
And 1 bless’d them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


V. 

0 sleep, it is a gentle thing, 

Belov’d from pole to pole ! 

To Mary-queen the praise be yeven 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck 
That had so long remain’d, 

1 dreamt that they were fill’d with dew 
And when I awoke it rain’d. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams 
And still my body drank. 

I mov’d and could not feel my limbs, 

I was so light, almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed Ghost. 

The roaring wind! it roar’d far off. 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air bursts into life, 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen 

To and fro they are hurried about; 

And to and fro, and in and out 
The stars diuice on between. 
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The coming wind doth roar more loud ; 3 »o 

The sails do sigh, like sedge: 

The rain pours down from one black cloud 
And the Moon is at its edge. 

Hark ! hark ! the thick black cloud is cleft, 

And the Moon is at its side: 3»5 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning falls with never a jag 
A river steep and wide. 

The strong wind reach'd the ship: it roar’d 

And dropp’d down, like a stone ! 330 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groan’d, they stirr’d, they all uprose, 

Ne spake, ne mov’d their eyes : 

It had been strange, even in a dream 325 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steer’d, the ship mov’d on ; 

Yet never a breeze up-blew ; 

The Marineres all ’gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do: 330 

They rais’d their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me knee to knee: 

The body and I pull’d at one rope, 335 

But he said nought to me — 

And I quak’d to think of my own voice 
How frightful it would be ! 

The day-light dawn’d — they dropp’d their arms. 

And cluster’d round the mast: 340 

Sweet sounds rose slowly thro’ their mouths 
And from their bodies pass’d. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the sun: 

Slowly the sounds came back again 345 

Now mix’d, now one by one. 


After 338 * ^ <’ * * ♦ 3fS., i. B. 1798 , 
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Sometimes a dropping from the sky 
I heard the Lavrock sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are 

How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 350 

With their sweet jargoning. 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song 

That makes the heavens be mute. 355 

It ceas’d: yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 360 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Listen, O listen, thou Wedding-guest! 

‘‘Mariners I thou hast thy will: 

“ For that, which comes out of thine eye, doth make 
“ My body and soul to be still.” 365 

Never sadder tale was told 
To a man of woman born : 

Sadder and wiser thou wedding-guest ! 

Thou’lt rise to-morrow mom. 

Never sadder tale was heard 370 

By a man of woman born: 

The Marineres all return’d to work 
As silent as beforne. 

The Marineres all ’gan pull the ropes, 

But look at me they n’old: 375 


380 




Thought I, I am as thin as air — 
They cannot me behold. 

Till noon we silently sail’d on 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship 
Mov’d onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep 
From the land of mist and snow 

The spirit slid: and it was He 
That made the Ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune 
And the Ship stood still also. 
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The sun right up above the mast 
Hod fix’d her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she ’gan stir 390 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then, like a pawing hoi-se let go, 

She made a sudden bound : 395 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell into a swound. 

How long ill that same flt I lay, 

I have not to declare ; 

But ere my living life return’d, 400 

I heard and in my soul discern’d 
Two voices in the air, 

“Is it he?” quoth one, “Is this the man? 

“By him who died on cross, 

“With his cruel bow he lay’d full low 405 

“The harmless Albatross. 

“The spirit who ’bideth by himself 
“ In the land of mist and snow, 

“He lov’d the bird that lov’d the man 
“Who shot him with his bow. 410 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he the man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do. 


VI. 

First Voice. 

“ But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 

“Thy soft response renewing — 

“What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
“What is the Ocean doing? 

Second Voice. 

“Still as a Slave before his Lord, 

“The Ocean hath no blast: 

“His great bright eye most silently 
“Up to the moon is cast — 
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“If he muy know which way to go, 

“For she guides him smooth or grim. 

“See, brother, see! how graciously 4 >5 

“ She looketh down on him. 


First Voice, 

“ But why drives on that ship so fast 
“Withouten wave or wind? 


Seconi> Voice. 

“The air is cut away before, 

“ And closes from behind. 

“Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high, 

“ Or we shall be belated : 

“F'or slow and slow that ship will go, 

“When the Marinere’s trance is abated.*’ 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather : 

Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck. 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fix’d on me their stony eyes 
That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the cui-se, with which they died, 
Had never pass’d away : 

I could not draw my een from then's 
Ne turn them up to pray. 

And in its time the spell was snapt, 

And I could move my een: 

I look’d far-forth, hut little saw 
Of what might else be seen. 

Like one, that on a lonely road 
Doth walk in feai- and dread. 

And having once turn’d round, walks on 
And turns no more his head : 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him ti-ead. 

But soon there breath’d a wind on me, 

Ne sound ne motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea 
la ripple or in shade. 
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It rais’d my hair, it fann’d my cheek, 

Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 4^5 

Yet she sail’d softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

0 dream of joy! is this indeed 

The light-house top I see? 470 

Is this the Hill? Is this the Kirk? 

Is this mine own countr^e? 

We drifted o’er the Harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

“ O let me be awake, my God ! 

‘‘Or let me sleep alway!” 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moon light lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The moonlight bay was white all o’er, 

Till rising from the same. 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

Like as of torches came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those dark-red shadows were ; 

But soon I saw that my own flesh 
Was red as in a glare. 

1 turn’d my head in fear and dread. 

And by the holy rood. 

The bodies had advanc’d, and now 
Before the mast they stood. 

They lifted up their stiff right arms. 

They held them strait and tight; 

And each right-arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 

Their stony eye-balls glitter’d on 
In the red and smoky light. 

3x2 
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I pray’d and turn’d my head away 
Forth looking as before. 

There was no breeze upon the bay. 

No wave against the shore. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steep’d in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson coloure came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turn’d my eyes upon the deck — 

O Christ! what saw I there? 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat ; 

And by the Holy rood 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each wav’d his. hand: 

It was a heavenly sight : 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light: 

This seraph-band, each wav’d his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice j but O ! the silence sank, 

Like music on my heart. 

Eftsones I heard the dash of oars, 

I heai*d the pilot’s cheer: 

My head was turn’d perforce away 
And I saw a boat appear. 

Then vanish’d all the lovely lights ; 

The bodies rose anew: 

With silent i>ace, each to his place, 
Came back the ghastly crew. 

The wind, that shade nor motion made. 
On me alone it blew. 
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The pilot, and the pilot’s boy 
I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy, 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


540 
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VII. 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the Sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with Marineres 
That come from a far Contr^e. 

He kneels at mom and noon and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss, that wholly hides 
The rotted old Oak-stump. 

The Ski£F-boat ne’rd: I heard them talk, 
‘‘Why, this is strange, I trow! 

“ Where are those lights so many and fair 
“That signal made but now? 

“Strange, by my faith! the Hermit said — 
“And they answer’d not our cheer. 

“The planks look wai-p’d, and see those sails 
“How thin they are and sere! 

“I never saw aught like to them 
“Unless perchance it were 

“The skeletons of leaves that lag 
“My forest-brook along: 

“When the Ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

“And the Owlet whoops to the wolf below 
“ That eats the she-wolFs young. 

“Dear Lord! it has a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 

“I am afeaFd — “Push on, push on! 

“Said the Hermit cheerily. 
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The Boat came closer to the Ship, 

But I ne spake ne stirr’d! 

The Boat came close beneath the Ship, 

And strait a sound was heard! 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

StUl louder and more dread : 

It reach’d the Ship, it split the bay; 

The Ship went down like lead. 

Stunn’d by that loud and dreadful sound. 
Which sky and ocean smote: 

Like one that had been seven days drown’d 
My body lay afloat: 

But, swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot's boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the Ship, 

The boat spun round and round : 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I mov’d my lips : the Pilot shriek’d 
And fell down in a fit. 

The Holy Hermit rais’d his eyes 
And pray’d where he did sit. 

I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laugh’d loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro, 

“Ha! ha!” quoth he— “full plain I see, 
“The devil knows how to row.” 

And now all in mine own Country 
I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepp’d forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

‘*0 shrieve me, shrieve me, holy Man! 

The Hermit cross’d his brow— 

“Say quick,” quoth he, “I bid thee say 
“What manner man art thou?” 

Foiihwith this frame of mine was wrench’d 
With a woeful agony, 

\y\nch forc’d me to begin my tale 
And then it left me free. 
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Since then at an uncertain hour, <>^5 

Now of times and now fewer, 

That anguish comes and makes me tell 
My ghastly aventure. 

I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; 620 

The moment that his face I see 
I know the man that must hear me ; 

To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door I 

The Wedding-guests are there ; 625 

But in the Gai*den-bower the Bride 
And Bride-maids singing are ; 

And hark the little Vesper- l>ell 
Which biddeth me to prayer. 

O Wedding-guest! this soul hath been 630 

Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be, 

O sweeter than the Man*iage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me 635 

To walk together to the Kirk 
With a goodly company. 

To walk together to the Kirk 
And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 640 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And Youths, and Maidens gay. 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest! 

He prayeth well who loveth well, 645 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best. 

All things both great and small: 

For the dear God, who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 6-0 

The Marinere, whose eye is bright, 

Wliose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone ; and now the wedding-guest 
Turn’d from the bridegroom’s door. 
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He went, like one that hath been stunn’d 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the mon*ow morn. 


P 

THE RAVEN 

[As printed in the Mf^nxmg Post, March 10, 1798.] 

[Vide avft, p. 169.] 

Under the arms of a goodly oak-tree, 

Tiiere was of Swine a large company. 

They were making a rude repast, 

Grunting as they crunch'd the mast. 

Then they trotted away : for the wind blew high— 
One acorn they left, ne more mote you spy. 

Next came a Raven, who lik’d not such folly; 

He belong’d, I believe, to the witch Melancholy! 
Blacker was he than the blackest jet ; 

Flew low in the rain ; his feathers were wet. 

He pick’d up the acorn and buried it sti-ait, 

By the side of a river both deep and great. 

Where then did the Raven go? 

He went high and low — 

O’er hill, o’er dale did the black Raven go ! 

Many Autumns, many Springs ; 

Traveird he with wand ring wings; 

Many Summers, many Winters— 

I can’t tell half his adventures. 

At length he retuni’d, and with him a she ; 

And the acorn was grown a large oak-tree. 

They built them a nest in the topmost bough, 

And young ones they had, and were jolly enow. 

But soon came a Woodman in leathern guise: 

His brow like a pent-house hung over his eyes. 

He*d an axe in his hand, and he nothing spoke, 

But with many a hem ! and a sturdy stroke. 

At last he brought down the poor Raven’s own oak. 
His young ones were kill’d, for they could not depart, 
And his wife she did die of a broken heart ! 
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The branches from off it the Woodman did sever ! 

And they floated it down on the coui*se of the River: 

They saw’d it to planks, and it’s rind they did strip, 

And with this tree and others they built up a ship. 

The ship, it was launch’d ; but in sight of the land, 35 
A tempest arose which no ship could withstand. 

It bulg’d on a rock, and the waves rush’d in fast— 

The auld Raven flew round and round, and caw’d to the 
blast 

He heard the sea-shriek of their perishing souls — 

They be sunk I O’er the top-mast the mad water rolls. 40 
The Raven was glad that such fate they did meet, 

They had taken his all, and Revenge was sweet ! 


G 

LEWTI ; OR THE CIRCASSIAN’S LOVE-CHANT ‘ 

[Vi«1e ante, p. 253.] 

( 1 ) 

[Add. MSS. 27,902.] 

High o’er the silver rocks I roved 
To forget the fonn I loved 
In hopes fond fancy would be kind 
And steal my Maiy from my mind 
T’was twilight and the lunar beam 5 

Sailed slowly o’er Tamaha’s stream 
As down its sides the water strayed 
Bright on a rock the moonbeam playe[d] 

It shone, half- sheltered from the view 
By pendent boughs of tressy yew 10 

True, true to love but false to rest. 

So fancy whispeied to my breast, 

So shines her forehead smooth and fair 
Gleaming through her sable hair 
I turned to heaven — but viewed on high 
The languid lustre of her eye 

* The first ten lines of MS. veraion (1) were first published in Nofe 44 of 
P. 1893, p. 618, and the MS. as a whole is inoluded in C leridgitt Poems, 
A Facsimile Reproduction of The Proofs and MSS., &c., 1899, pp. 182-4. 
MSS. (2) and (3) are now printed for the first time. 
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The moons mihl radiant edge I saw 
Peeping a black-arched cloud below 
Nor yet its faint and paly beam 
Could tinge its skirt with yellow gleam 
I saw the white waves o’er and o’er 
Break against a curved shore 
Now disappearing from the sight 
Now twinkling regular and white 
Her mouth, her smiling mouth can shew 
As white and regular a row 
Haste Haste, some God indulgent prove 
And bear me, bear me to my love 
Then might— for yet the sultry hour 
Glows from the sun’s oppressive power 
Then might her bosom soft and white 
Heave upon my swim min g sight 
As yon two swans together heave 
Upon the gently-swelling wave 
Haste— haste some God indulgent prove 
And bear— oh bear me to my love. 


( 2 ) 

[Add. MSS. 35,S43.] 

THE CIKCASSIAN’S LOVE-CHAUNT 
Wild Ind ia ns 

High o’er the rocks at night I rov’d 

To forget the form I lov’d. 

Image of Lewti ! from my mind 

Depart ! for Lewti is not kind ! 

Bright was the Moon : the Moon’s bright lieam 
Speckled with many a moving shade, 

Danc’d upon Tamaha’s stream ; 

But brightlier on the Rock it play d, 

The Rock, half-shelter’d from my view 
By pendent boughs of tressy Yew ! 

True to Love, but false to Rest, 

My fancy whisper’d in my breast— 

So shines my Lewti’s forehead fair 
Gleaming thro her sable hair, 
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Image of Lewti ! from my mind 15 

Depart! for Lets’ti is not kind. 

I saw a cloud of whitest hue; 

Onward to the Moon it pass’d! 

Still brighter and more bright it gi*ew 

With floating colours not a few, ao 

Till it reach’d the Moon at last. 

LEWTI ; OR THE CIRCASSIAN S LOVE-CHANT 

(3) 

[Add. MSS. 85,34JJ, f. 8 recto.] 

High o’er the rocks at night I rov’d 
To forget the form I lov’d. 

Image of Lirwri ! from my mind 

Depart : for LE^VTI is not kind. 25 

Bright was the Moon: the Moon’s bright l)ea[m] 
Speckled with many a moving shade, 

Danc’d upon Tama ha’s stream ; 

But brightlier on the Rock it play’d, 

The Rock, half-shelter’d from my view 30 

By pendent boughs of tressy Yew! 

True to Love, but false to Rest, 

My fancy whisper’d in my breast — 

So shines my Lewti’s forehead fair 
Gleaming thro’ her sable hair! 35 

Image of Lewti ! from my mind 
Depart — for Lewti is not kind. 

I .saw a Cloud of whitest hue — 

On\>'ard to the Moon it pass’d. 

Still brighter and more bright it grew 40 

With floating colours not a few. 

Till it reach’d the Moon at last : 

Then the Cloud was wholly bright 
With a rich and amber light ! 

And so with many a hope I seek, 45 

And so with joy I find my Lm\”ri: 

And even so my pale wan cheek 
Drinks in as deep a flush of Beauty 
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Image of Lewti! leave my mind 
If Lewti never will be kind! 


Away the little Cloud, away. 
Away it goes — away so soon 


Alas! it has no power to stay: 

It’s hues are dim, it’s hues are grey 
Away it passes from the Moon. 

And now tis whiter than before — 
As white as my poor cheek will be, 
When, Lewti ! on my couch I lie 
A dying Man for Love of thee! 


_ 

Image of Lewti in my mind, 

Methinks thou lookest not kin unkind! 


50 


55 


60 


H 

INTRODUCTION TO THE TALE OF THE 
DARK LADIE^ 


[Vide on/e, p. 330.] 


To THE Editor of The Morning Post. 

Sir, 

The following Poem is the Introduction to a somewhat 
longer one, for which I shall solicit insertion on your next 
open day. The use of the Old Ballad woi-d, Ladie, for Lady, 
is the only piece of obsoleteness in it ; and as it is professedly 
a tale of ancient times, I trust, that ‘ the affectionate lovers of 
venerable antiquity ’ (as Camden says) will grant me their 
pardon, and perhaps may be induced to admit a force ^d 
propriety in it. A heavier objection may be adduc^ against 
the Author, that in these times of fear and expectation, when 
novelties erplode around us in all directions, he should presume 


* Published in tlie Morning Post, Dec. 21, 1799. Collated 

j£g_ (]\- jfs. ( 2 ) — in the British Museum [Add. MSS. 27,902]. See 

Coleridges kerns, A Facsimile of the Proofs, 4c., edited by the late James 
Dykes Campbell, 1899. MS. 1 consists of thirty-two stanzas (uMum- 
beredl, written on nine pages: MS. 2 (which begins with stanza C, and 
ends with stanza .30) of fourteen stanzas unnumbered) written on four 
page^i. 


Xitle — ^The Dark Ladie. B.M, (J). 
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to offer to the public a silly tale of old fashioned love ; and, 
five years ago, I own. I should have allowed and felt the force 
of this objection. But, alas ! explosion has succeeded explosion 
so rapidly, that novelty itself ceases to ai)pear new ; and it is 
lM)ssible that now, even a simple story, wholly unspired 
[? inspired] with politics or personality, may find some atten- 
tion amid the hubbub of Revolutions, as to those who have 
resided a long time by the falls of Niagara, the lowest whispenng 
becomes distinctly audible. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

1 

O LEAVE the Lily on its stem ; 

O leave the Rose upon the spray; 

O leave the Elder-bloom, fair Maids ! 

And listen to my lay. 

2 

A Cypress and a Myrtle bough, 5 

Tliis morn around my haip you twin’d, 

Because it fashion’d mournfully 
Its murmurs in the wind. 

3 

And now a Tale of Love and Woe, 

A Woeful Tale of Love I sing : to 

Hark, gentle Maidens, hark ! it sighs 
And trembles on the string. 

4 

But most, my own dear Genevieve ! 

It sighs and trembles most for thee ! 

0 come and hear the cruel wrongs 15 

Befel the dark Ladie I 

5 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve. 20 

2 Koso upon] Rosebud on MS. BM, (I). 3 fair] dear rrased 

MS. (I). 7 mournfully] tuid and swoct MS. ^ 1 ). 8 in] to MS 

^ A 
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6 

All thoughty, all passions, all clelight:>, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministei-s of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

7 

O ever in my waking dreams, 

I dwell upon that happy hour, 

When midway on the Mount I sate 
Beside the ruin’d Tow’r. 

8 

The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 

Ilad blended with the lights of eve, 3^ 

And she was there, my hope ! my joy ! 

My own dear Genevieve ! 

9 

She lean'd against the ai-med Man 
The statue of the armed Knight— 


21-4 l^ach thought, each foeliug of the Soul, 

lovely sights, each tender name, 

All, all are ministers of Love, 

That stir our mortal frame. MS. 1 ,. 

22 All, all that stirs this mortal frame MS. B.M. { 2 ). 24 feed] 

fan MS. ( 2 ). 

25 0 ever in my lonely walk erased MS. { 1 ,. 

In lonely walk and noontide dreams MS. 

O ever when I walk alone erased MS. (f). 

26 I feed upon that blissful hour MS. { 1 ;. 

I feed upon that hour of Bliss erased MS. {Ij. 

That i-uddy eve that blissful hour erased MS. (i,. 

26 dwell] feed MS. ( 2 ). 

we sate 

27 When midway on the mount I stood MS. { 1 ,. 

When we too stood upon the Hill erased MS. 

09 The Moonshine stole upon the ground erased MS. (I,. 

The Moon be blended on the ground MS. yl). 

30 Had] And erased MS. ( 1 ). 3 ' was there] stood near there 

erased) MS. {!). 

33-6 Against a grey stone mdely carv’d. 

The statue of an armed Knight, 
in 

She loan’d the melancholy mood. 

And To watch’d the lingering Light MS. (I). 

33,4 t!} hc loan’d agaiaat a ohiooold ato n e 

>^'5 taB 

The Dtatuc of-a MS. { 1 ). 

34 the] an MS, ( 1 ) [Stanza 10 , revised.] 
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She stood and listen’d to my harp, 35 

Amid the ling’ring light. 

10 

I play’d a sad and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story, 

An old rude song, that fitted well 

The ruin wild and hoary. 4® 

11 

She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace: 

For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

12 

I told her of the Knight that wore 45 

Upon his shield a burning bi*and, 

And how for ten long years he woo’d 
The Ladie of the Land : 

1?3 

1 told her, how he pin’d, and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone, 50 

With which I sang another’s love, 

Interpreted my own ! 

14 

She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace. 

And she forgave me, that I gaz’d 55 

Too fondly on her face! 

37 sadj soft ifSS. (i, 2 ). doleful] mournful erased MS. { 1 ). 39 An] 

And MS. (2). rude] wild erased MS. (1). 

41-4 With flitting Blush and downcast eyes, 

In modest melancholy grace 

The Maiden stood : perchance I gaz'd 

Too fondly on her face. Erased MS. ( 1 ). 

45-8 om. US, (I). 49 l- gag*d a nd whoa I sang of love MS. (/). 

53^ With flitting Blush and downcast eyes 

and 

With downcast eyes tn modest grace 
for 

S ho lioton'd; and porohanoe I goa'd 
Too fondly on her face. ifS. (Ij. » 

55 And] Yet MS. ( 2 ). 
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15 

But when 1 tol«l ihm cruel •corn. 

That craz’d thia bold and loTalj K night ; 

And how ha roam’d the mountain wooda, 

Nor reaieti day or night ; •• 

16 

iVnd how he croea’d the Woodman’s p^tha. 

Thro* briars and swampy moeeea heat ; 

How boughs rebounding scourg’d his limha, 

And low stuhe gor’d hia feet 

17 

How sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 

And sometimes starting up at once. 

In green and sunny glade ; 

18 

There came and look’d him in the face 

An Angel beautiful and bright, 7® 

And how he knew it was a Fiend, 

This mis’rable Knight I 


19 

And how, unknowing what he did, 

He leapt amid a lawless band. 

And sav’d from outrage worse than death 
The Ladie of the Land. 


20 

And how she wept, and clasp’d his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain. 

And meekly strove to expiate 
The scorn that craz’d his brain ; 


4 aikrkfw irsi (l'\ SQ roain*dl crowd MS* (!)• ^ ^^•^***' 


its. ,/). 

Trees US. 


( 0 - 


69-79 


look’d ^ ^ 

There csmo snd 9 *m^ him in the face 
An[d] Angel besntiftil snd bright. 

And how he knew it was s fi«»d 

And yell’d with strange affright. H/- 

7 + lawless] muiderous US. (J% 77 clasp’d] ktas’d US. (1). 

meekly] how she MS, Ci^ 
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21 

And how she nursed him in a cave; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

22 

His dying words — but when I reach’d 85 

That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My fault’ring voice and pausing harp 
Disturb’d her soul with pity, 

23 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guiltless Genevieve — 90 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 


24 

And hopes and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng ; 

And gentle wishes long subdu’d, 95 

Subdu’d and cherish’d long. 

25 

She wept with pity and delight — 

She blush’d with love and maiden shame. 

And like the murmurs of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 100 


87 fimlt’ring] trembling MS. (1^ erased. 90 guiltless] guileless 

MS. (2). 

Behoeen 96 and 97 

And while midnight 

Wliilo Fancy like tlio nuptial Torch 
That bends and rises in the wind 
Lit up with wild and broken lights 

The Tumult of her mind. MS. (J) aased. 

99 And like the murmur of a dream ifSS. (1, 2). 

And ifi-a murmur fa i nt and - owcot MS. (I) era.^ed. 

^10 holf pronoun e e d - my - namc r 

100 She breathed her Lover’s name. 3fS. (I) erased. 

COLSRtDGC o v* 
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26 

I saw her bosom heave and swell. 

Heave and swell with inward sighs — 

1 could not choose but love to see 
Her gentle bosom rise. 

27 

Her wet cheek glow'd ; she stept aside, 105 

As conscious of my look she stept ; 

Then suddenly, with tim’rous eye, 

She flew to me, and wept ; 


28 

She half-inclos’d me with her arms — 

She x»^ss’d me with a meek embrace ; no 

And, bending back her head, look’d up. 

And gaz'd upon my face. 

2<J 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear. 

And partly ’twas a bashful art. 

That I might rather feel than see, 1*5 

The swelling of her heart. 

IOI-4 I saw her gentle Bosom heave 

Th’ inaudible and frequent sigh; 
modest 

Aud ah ! the beebftd Maiden mark’d 

The wanderings of my eye [^s") JtS. (1) erased. 

,05-8 cm. US. J). 105 cheek] cheeks US. a’). 108 flew] fled US. (S'. 

side 

100-16 And closely to my heart she press’d 

And ;»sk’d me with her swinming eyes 
might 

That I would rather feel than see 
Her gentle Bosom rise. — 
side 

ur And closely to my heart she press’d 
And closer still with bashful art — 

That I might rather feel than see 

The swelling of her Heart. US. I) erased. 

Ill And' Then .VS. e,as-d. 
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30 

I calm'd her feai^s, and she was calm, 

And told her love with virgin pride; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beaut'ous bride. 120 

81 

And now once more a tale of woe, 

A woeful tale of love, I sing : 

For thee, my Genevieve I it sighs, 

And trembles on the string. 

32 

When last I sang the cruel scorn 125 

That craz'd this bold and lonely Knight, 

And how he roam’d the mountain woods, 

Nor rested day or night ; 

33 

I promis'd thee a sister tale 

Of Man’s perfidious cruelty: 130 

Come, then, and hear what cruel wrong 
Befel the Dark Ladie. 

End of the Introduction. 


1T7 And now serene, serene and chaste 

But soon in calm and solemn tone MS, ( 1 ) erased, 
ii8 And] She MS, (7) erased, virgin] maiden MSS. (/, 5), 
bright] dear MS. (i) erased. beaut’ous] lovely MS. (!) erased. 
125-8 When last I sang of Him whose heart 

Was broken by a woman’s scom^ 

And how he cross'd the mountain woods 
All frantic and forlorn MS, ( 7 ). 

129 sister] moving MS, ( 7 % 131 wrong] wrongs MS. (7''. 

Ladie] Ladie if S'. ( 7 ) After 13a The Dark Ladir. MS, (7). 
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JL 


I 

THE TRIUMPH OF LOYALTY.* 

[Vide antey p. 421.] 

AN HISTORIC DRAMA 

IN 

FIVE ACTS. 


FIRST PERFORMED "WITH UNIVERSAL APPLAUSE AT THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, ON SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY THE 7TH, 1801. 


Apoecides. 

Quis hoc scit factum? 
Epidicus. 

Ego ita esse factum dico.. 

Pebiphanes. 

Scin* tu istuc? 

Epidicus. 

Scio. 


PEBlPHA^'ES. 

Qul tu scis? 


Epidicus. 

Quia ego vidi. 


PEBIPHAiriS. 

[Ipse vidistine [Tragediam ?] ] Nimis factum bene ! 


Epidicus. 


Sed veslita, aurata, ornata, ut lepide ! ut concinne 
Dii immortales! tempestatem (plausuum Populus) 


! ut nove ! [Proh 
nobis nocte bac 


misit !] * 


(Plant. Epidicus. Act 2. Seen. 2, 11. 22 sqq.) 


LONDON. 

PRINTED FOR T. N. LONGMAN AND REES, 
PATERNOSTER-ROW. 

1801. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Earl Heury Mr. Kemble 

Don Curio Mr. C. Kemble 

Sandoval Mr. Babrymobe 

Alva, the Chancellor Mr. Aickin 

Barnard, Earl Henry’s Groom of tho Chamber . . , Mr. Sum 

Don Fernandez Mr. Barrister, jur. 

The Governor of the State Prison Mb. Davis 


Herreras (Oropeza’s Uncle) and three Conspirator 

Messrs. Packer, Wertworth, Mathew, and Gibbon 
Officers and Soldier of Earl Henry’s Regiment. 


TJie Queen of Navarre 
Donna Oropeza . 

Mira, her attendant . 
Aspasia, a singer 


Mrs. Siddors 
Mrs. Powell 
Miss Decamp 
Mrs. Crulxu 


Scene, partly at tlie Country seat of Donna Oropeza, and partly in 
Pampilona [sic], the Capital of Navarro. 


‘ Now arst published from an MS. in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
34,226). 37is Triumph of Loyally, ‘a sort of dramatic romance ’ (see LeU^ 
ioPooie December 6, 1800 ; Letters of S. T. C., 1895, i. 343), was begun and 
left unfinished in the late autumn of 1800. An excerpt (II. 277-368) was 
revised and published as ‘A Night Scene. A Dramatic Fragment,’ in 

***’• of «'e excerpt 

(11. 26^349) with respect to the order and arrangement of its component 
pa^ IS indicated by asterisks, which appear to be contemporary with the 
T... •''f’ « printing the MS., foUowed the revised and 

nn in the hitherto unpublished 

portion of the MS. (11. 1-263) I have omitted rough drafts of nassacea 
leaf' "*** rewritten, either on the same page or on the reverse of*fte 

wor^ enclosed in brackets are not to be found in the text, 
rhey were either invented or adapted by Coleridge ad hoe. The text of 
the passage as a whole has been reconstructed by modern editors 
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tJarl Henry. This ^Voocl scarce]\' conceals these high Avails 
from ns. Alas! I know the place too well, . . . Nay. avIiv to<> 
well?— But Avherefore spake you. San<loval, of tin's Mansion? 
What know you ? 

Sandoval. Nothing. Therefore I .sj)ake of it. On our <lescenf 
from the mountain I pointed it out to y<iu and asked to whom 
it belonged — you became suddenly absent, and ausAvered me 
onl}’ by looks of Disturbance and Anxietj'. 

Earl Henry. That Mansion once belonged to Maiiric 
Lord of Valdez. 

Sandoval. Alas, pooi' Man ! the same, who h.nd dangerous 
claims to the Throne of Navarre. 

Earl Henry. Claims? — Say i-ather. i>retensions- plausible 
only to the unreasoning Multitude. 

Samloval. Pretensions then {icith hilh'rncs.s). , ^ 

Earl Henry. Bad as these were, the means he emiih.yed to 
give effect to them were still worse. He trafficked Avith France 
against the independence of his Country. He aa'ss a traitor. 

Friend ! and died a traitors death. His two sons suffered 
with him, and many, (I fear, too many) of his adherents. 49 
Sandoval. Earl Henry ! (a jxntse^ If the sentence were just, 
why was not the execution of it public. ... It is reported, that 
they were but no! I will not believe it— the honest soul of 
my friend would not justify so foul a deed. 


Earl Henry. Speak plainly — what is reported ? 54 

Sandoval. That they were all assassinatetl by order of the 
new Queen. 

Eatl Henry. Accursed be the hearts that framed and 
the tongues that scattered the Calumny ! — The Queen was 
scaicely seated on her throne ; the Chancellor, xvho had been 
her Guardian, exerted a pernicious influence over her judge- 
ment— she was taught to fear dangerous commotions in the 
Capital, she was intreated to prevent the bloodshed of the 
deluded citizens, and thus overawed she reluctantlj' consented 
to i>ermit the reinforcement of an obsolete law, and 

Sandoval. T hey were not assassinated then ? r.c 

Eari Henry. Wliy these bitter tones to me. Sandoval ? Can 
a law ^sassinate? Don Manrique [.v/cj and his accomplices 
^nk the sleepy iioison adjudged by that law in the SLnte 

^son at Pamp^na. At that time I was with the army on 
the frontiers of France. ^ 

Sandoval. Had you been in the Capital 

^ have pledged my life on the safety of 

51 public Trial and a public Punishment. 

73 
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Karl Henry, This Wood scarcely conceals those high walls 
from ns. Alas I I know the place too well. . . . Nay, why too 
well? — But wherefore spake you. Sandoval, of this Mansion? 
What know you ? 3;, 

Sandoval, Nothing. Therefore I sj)ake of it. On our descent 
from the mountain I pointed it out to you and asked to whom 
it belonged — you became suddenly absent, and answered me 
only by looks of Disturbance and Anxiety. 

Karl Henry, That Mansion once belonged to Manric 
Lord of Valdez. 39 

Sandoval. Alas, pooi* Man ! tlie same, wlio had flangerous 
claims to the Throne of Navarre. 

Karl Henry, Claims? — Say rather, j)retensiuns— plausible 
only to the unreasoning Multitude. 

Sandoval, Pretensions then (/r/7// hillerncss), » \ 

Karl Hemy, Bad as these were, the means he employed to 
give effect to them were still worse, lie trafficked w ith France 
against the independence of his Country. He was a traitor, 
my Friend ! and died a traitor s death. His two sons suffered 
with him, and many, (I fear, too many) of his adherents. 49 
Sandoval, Earl Henry ! (a pause) If the sentence were just, 
why was not the execution of it public. ... It is reported, that 
they were — but no! I will not believe it — the honest soul of 
my friend would not justify so foul a deed. 

Karl Henry, Speak plainly — what is reported ? 54 

Sandoval, That they were all assassinated by order of the 
new Queen. 

Karl •Henry. Accui-sed be the hearts that framed and 
the tongues that scattered the Calumny! — The Queen was 
scarcely seated on her throne ; the Chancellor, who had been 
her Luardian, exerted a pernicious influence over her judge- 
ment — she was taught to fear dangerous commotions in the 
Capital, she was intreated to prevent the bloodshed of the 
deluded citizens, and thus overawed she reluctantly consented 
to permit the reinforcement of an obsolete law, and 

Sandoval, They were not assassinated then ? 65 

Karl Henry. AVliy these bitter tones to me. Sandoval ? Can 
a law assassinate? Don Manrique [sic] and his accomplices 
drank the sleepy poison adjudged by that law in the State 
Prison at Pampilona. At that time I was with the army on 
the frontiers of France. 

Sandoval, Had you been in the Capital 

Earl Henry, I would have pledged my life on the safety of 
a public Trial and a public Punishment. 
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Saudoval Poisoned I Tlie Father and LLb Sous ! — And this, 
Earl Henry, was the first act of that Queen, whom you idolize ! 

-EarZ Hoin/. No. Sandoval, No ! This was not //er act. She 
roused hei*self from the stupor of alarm, she suspended in 
opj^osition to the advlcv of hey councilj all proceedings against 
the inferior partisans of the Conspiracy ; she facilitated the 
escape of Don Manrique’s brother, and to Donna Oropeza, his 
daughter and only surviving child, she restored all her father’s 
possessions, nay became hei'self her Protectress and Friend. 
These were the acts, these the first acts of my roy^al Mistress. 

Satuloval, And how did Donna Oropeza receive these favors? 

Earl Henry, "SVhy ask you that? Did they not fall on her, 
like heavenly dews ? 86 

Sandovah And will they not rise again, like an earthly mist? 
What is Gratitude opposed to Ambition, filial revenge, and 
AVo man's rivalry — what is it but a cruel Curb in the mouth of 
a fieiy Hoi'se, maddening the fierce animal whom it cannot 
restrain? Forgive me. Earl Heniy ! I meant not to move 
you so deeply, 9^ 

Had Henry, bandoval, you have uttei^ed that in a waking 

hour* which having once dreamt, I feared the return of sleep 
lest I should dream it over again. My Friend {his Yoke 
tn mbUny] I woo’d the daughter of Don Manrique, hni we are 
interrupted. 97 

Siuidovuh It is Fernandez. 

Earl Henry {sfruggUng icith his emotions). A truedieaided old 
fellow 

Sandoval\ As splenetic as he is brave. 


Enter Fernanuiiz. 

iMti Ucnnj. Well, my nneient ! bow did you like our tour 
through the mountains. (Earl Henry sits down on the seat hy 

ttic woodside.) . , . v 

Fernandez. But little, General ! and my faithful charger 

Liked it still less. 

The field of battle in the level plain 
Bv Fontarahia was more to our taste. ^ , tt 

'Earl Henry. Where is my brother, Don Curio . Have you 

Seen him of late? 

88 iu wl.lch All l.ci- .vm.g. -vill AfpeAV 
" f“l,icl. her wrong, will w.od.r, -lo 8-» •'■"I''- 

MS. i}Od>ed. 
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Fernandes, Scarcely, dear General! no 

For by my troth I have been laughing at him 
Even till the merry teai*s so filled my eyes 
That I lost sight of him. 

Sandoval. But wherefore, Captain. 

Fetmandes. He hath been studying speeches with fierce 
gestures ; 

Speeches brimfull of wrath and indignation, 115 

The which he hopes to vent in open council : 

And, in the heat and fury of this fancy 

He grasp’d your groom of the Chamber by the throat 

Who squeaking piteously, Ey ! quoth your brother, 

I cry you Mercy, Fool! Hadst been indeed uo 

The Chancellor, I should have strangled thee. 

Sandoval. Ha, ha! poor Barnard! 

Fmiamles. What you know my Gentleman, 

My Groom of the Chamber, my Sieur Barnard, hey? 
Sandoval 1 know him for a bari*en-pated coxcomb. 
Fernandes. But very weedy, Sir! in worthless phrases, 125 
A sedulous eschewer of the popular 
And the colloquial — one who seeketh dignity 
I’ th’ paths of circumlocution ! It would have 
Sui*pns’d you tho’, to hear how nat’rally 
He squeak’d when Curio had him by the throat. 130 

Sandoval. I know him too for an liabitual scorner 
Of Tinth. 

Feiimndes. And one that lies more dully than 
Old Women dream, without pretence of fancy. 

Humour or mirth, a most disinterested, 

Gratuitous Liar. 

Earl Henry. Ho! enough, enough ! 13^ 

Spare him, I pray you, were ’t but from respect 
To the presence of his Lord. 

Sandoval I stand reprov’d, 

Fernandez. I too, but that I know our noble General 
Maintains him near his i)ei*son, only that 
If he should ever go in jeopardy 1^0 

Of being damn’d (as he’s now persecuted) 

For his virtue and fair sense, he may be sav’d 
By the supererogation of this Fellow’s 
Folly and Worthlessness.— 

no After General ! And yet I liave not atirred from Lis aide. That b 
to say— MS. erased. 
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Earl Henry. Hold, hold, good Ancient ! 

Do you not know that this Barnai*d s<ived my life? J45 

Well, but my brother 

Fernandes, He will soon l>e here. 

I swear by this, my sword, dear General. 

I swear he has a Hero’s soul — I only 
Wish I could communicate to him 

My gift of governing the spleen. — Then he 150 

Has had his colors, the drums too of the Regiment 
All put in cases — O, that stii*s the Soldieiy. 

Ead Henry. Impetuous Boy ! 

Fernandez. Nay, Fear not for them. General. 

The Chancellor, no doubt, will take good care 
To let their blood grow cool on ganison duty. 15^ 

Sandoval Earl Henry ! Frown not thus upon Fernmidez ; 
’Tis said, and all the Soldieiy believe it. 

That the five Regiments who return with you 
Will be dispers’d in garrisons and castles, 

And other Jails of honourable name. 160 

So great a crime it is to have been present 
In duty and devotion to a Hero ! 

Fetmandez. What now? ^Vhat now? The politic Chan- 
cellor is 

The Soldiers friend, and rather than not give 

Snug pensions to brave Men, he’ll overlook 165 

All small disqualifying circimistances 

Of youth and health, keen eye and muscular limb. 

He’ll count our scars, and set them down for maims. 

And gain us thus all privileges and profits 
Of Invalids and superannuate vetei-ans. * 7 ° 

Earl Henry. 'Tis but an idle mmour— See ! they come. 

Enter Barnard and a number of Soldiers, their Colours tcound 
up, and the Dnims in Cases, and after them Don Cubio. 
All pity the mditaty Honois to the General During Has 
time Fernandez has hun'ied up in ftvnt 0/ the Stage. 

Enter Don Curio. 

Don Curio (advaneinif to Earl Henry). Has Barnard told 
you ? 

Insult on insult ! by mine honor, Brother ! 

(Barnard goes beside Curio) And by our lathers soul they 
mean to saint you. 

Having firat prov’d your Patience more than mortal. *75 
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Ijati IlcM'y, Take heed, Don Curio ! lest with greater right 
They scoff my Brother for a choleric boy. 

What insidt then? 

JDon Curio. Our Fiiend, the Chancellor, 

Welcomes you home, and shai'es the common joy 
In the most happy tidings of your Victory: iHo 

But as to your demand of instant audience 
From the Queens Royal Pei*son, — 'tis rejected I 

Sandoval, Rejected ? 

Barnard (malcing a deep oheisance). May it please the Earl ! 

Earl Henn/, Speak, Barnard. 

Barnard. The noble Youth, your veiy valiant brother. 

And wise as valiant (bowing to Don Curio who puffis at him) 
rightly doth insinuate 185 

Fortune deals nothing singly — whether Houoi's 
Or Insults, whether it be Joys or Sorrows, 

They crowd together on us, or at best 
Drop in in quick succession. 

FefTiandez (mocJdng him). ‘Ne’er rains it, but it pours,' or, 
at the best, 190 

‘More sacks upon the mill.’ This fellow’s a 
Perpetual plagiarist from his Gi’andmother, and 
How slily in the parcel wmps ( he | up 
The stolen goods ! 

Ead Henry. Be somewhat briefer, Barnard. 

Barnard. But could I dare insinuate to your Brother 195 
A feailess Truth, Earl Heniy — it were tliis: 

Even Lucifer, Prince of the Air, hath claims 
Upon our justice. 

Fernandez. Give the Devil his Due ! 

Why, thou base Lacquei^r of worm-eaten proverbs, 

[And] wherefore dost thou not tell us at once aoo 

What the Chancellor said to thee ? 

Bamea'd (hoTcing round snpercilmtsly at Fernanbez). 

The Queen hath left the Capital affecting 
Rural retirement, but ‘ 1 will hasten ’ 

(Thus said the Chancellor) ‘I myself will hasten 

And lay before her Majesty the Tidings 205 

Both of Earl Henry’s Victory and return. 

She will vouchsafe, I doubt not, to re-enter 

Her Capital, without delay, and grant 

The wish’d for Audience with all public honour.’ 

Hon Curio. A mere Device, I say, to pass a slight on us. 
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Fernandez hhnself). To think on *t. Pshaw ! A fellow, 
that must needs an 

Have been decreed an Ass by acclamation, 

Had he not looked so very like an Owl. 

And he to (lurns suddenly round, and faces Barnabd who 

had even then come close beside him). 

Boo ! Ah ! is it you, Sieur Barnard ! 

Barnard. No other, Sii‘! 

Fernandez. And is it not repoi*ted, 215 

That you once sav’d the General’s life? 

Barnard. ’Tis certain! 

Fernandez. Was he asleep ? And were the hunters coming 
And did you bite him on the nose? 

Barmrd. What mean you? 

Fernandez. That was the way in which the Flea i’ th’ Fable 
Once sav’d the Lion’s life. 

Earl Henry. ’Tis well. 330 

The Sun hath almost finish’d his Day’s Travels ; 

We too will finish cm's. Go, gallant Comrades, 

And at the neighbouring Mansion, for us all. 

Claim entertainment in your General’s name. 

FjxeuiU Soldiers, &c. As they are leaving tlic Stage. 

Fernandez (fo Barnard). A word with you! You act the 
Chancellor 225 

Incomparably well. 

Barnard. Most valiant Captain, 

Vouchsafe a manual union. 

Fernandez (griping [sic] his hand with affected fervor). ’Tis 
no wonder, 

Don Curio should mistook [sic^ you for him. 

Barnard. Truly, 

The Chancellor, and I, it hath been notic’d 
Are of one stature. 

Fernandez. And Don Curio’s Gripe too 330 

Had lent a guttui*al Music to your voice, 

B^ore 211. 

Fortune ! Plague take her for a blind old Baggage ! 

That such a patch as Barnard should have had 
The Honour to have sav’d our General’s life. 

That Barnai-d ! that mock-man ! that clumsy forgery 

Of Heaven's Image. Any other heart 

But mine own would have turn'd splenetic to think of it. 

MS. erased. 
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A sort of bagpipe Buz, that suited well 
Your dignity of utterance. 

Barnard {simpering courleoushj). Don Fernandez, 

Few are the storms that bring unmingled evil. *34 

Fernandez {mocking him). ’Tie an ill wind, that blows no 
good, Sieur Barnard ! [ Exeunt. 

Don Cuhio lingering behind. 

Bon Curio. I have offended you, my brother. 

Fkirl H. Yes 1 

For you’ve not learnt the noblest part of valour. 

To suffer and obey. Drums put in cases. 

Colours wound up — what means this Mummery? 

We are sunk low indeed, if wrongs like our’s 240 

Must seek redress in impotent Freaks of Anger. 

(This way, Don Sandoval) of boyish anger 

(TFa/fcs tcith Sandoval to the hack of the Stage.) 

Bon Curio {to himself). Freaks ! freaks ! But what if they 
have sav’d from bursting 
The swelling heart of one, whose Cup of Hope 
Was savagely dash’d down— even from his lips?— 24., 
Permitted just to see the face of War, 

Then like a truant boy, scouigd home again 

One Field my whole Campaign 1 One glorious Battle 

To madden one with Hope ! — Did he not pause 

Twice in the fight, and press me to his breastplate. 250 

And cry, that all might hear him. Well done, brother! 

No blessed Soul, just naturalized in Heaven, 

Pac’d ever by the side of an Immortal 

More proudly, Henry! than I fought by thine— 2,4 

Shame on these tears!— this, too, is boyish anger! [eJl 

Eabl Henbv and Sandoval return to the front of the stage. 

^rl Henry. I spake more harshly to him, than need was. 
Sandoval. Observ’d you how he pull’d his beaver down— 
Doubtless to hide the tears, he could not check. 

Earl Henry. Go, sooth fric] him. Friend !— And havine 
reach’d the Castle 

Gain Oropeza’s private ear, and tell her jgo 

Where you have left me. 

{As Sandoval is going) 

, . , awhile with me. 

1 am too full of dreams to meet her now. 
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Sandoval. You lov’d the daughter of Don Manrique? 

FmtI Henry. Loved? 

Sandoval. Did you not say, you woo’d her? 

Earl Henry. Once I lov’d 

Her whom I dar’d not woo! 

Sandoval And woo’d perchance *65 

One whom you lov’d not ! 

Earl Henry. O I were most base 

Not loving Oropeza. True, I woo’d her 
Hoping to heal a deeper wound: but she 
Met my advances with an empassion’d Pride 
That kindled Love with Love. And when her Sire s?' 
Who in his dream of Hope already grasp’d 
The golden circlet in his hand, rejected 
My suit, with Insult, and in memory 
Of ancient Feuds, pour’d Curses on my head. 

Her Blessings overtook and baffled them. ^7 

But thou art stern, and with unkindling Countenance 
Art inly reasoning whilst thou listenest to me. 

Sandoval. Anxiously, Henry ! reasoning anxiously. 

But Oropeza — 

Eari Henry. Blessings gather round her! 

Within this wood there winds a secret passage. 

Beneath the walls, which open out at length 
Into the gloomiest covert of the Garden. 

The night ere my departure to the Army, 

She, nothing trembling, led me through that gloom, 


a8o 


And to the covert by a silent stream. 

Which, with one star reflected near its marge. 

Was the sole object visible around me. 

The night so dark, so close, the umbrage o’er us! 

No leaflet stirr’d yet pleasure hung upon us, 

The gloom and stillness of the balmy night-air. 

A little further on an arbor stood, 

Fragrant with flowering Trees — I well remember 

What an uncertain glimmer in the Darkness 

Tlieir snow-wl7ite Blossoms raade-thither she led me, 

369 an empassion’d .S. L. : empassioned 1834. 
unkindly S. L., 1834. a8i open] opens .< 5 . /. 

a] that S. L. corr. in Errata, p. [xi] S. L. 
rorr. in Errata, p. [xi ] ) S. L. . 

280-290 No leaflet stirr’d: the air was almost sultry, 

So deep, so dark, so close, the umbrage o er us! 

No leaflet stirr'd, yet pleasure hung upon S. . 


385 


29c 


276 unkindling 
985 the] that 
988 o’er] near S. 1 
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To that sweet bower! Tlien Oropeza treniljled— 

I heard her heart beat — if ’twere not my own. 

Sandoval. A laide and scaring note, mj’ friend ! 

Earl Ilenrif. Oh! no! 


I have small memory of aught ))ut pleasure. 

The inquietudes of fear-, like lesser Streams 
Still flowing, still were lost in those of Love ; 

So Love grew mightier from the Fear, and Nature, 
Fleeing from Pain, shelter’d herself in Joy. 

The stars above our heads were dim and steady. 

Like eyes suffus’d with rapture. Life was in us: 

We were all life, each atom of our Frames 
A living soul— I vow’d to die for her: 

Yfith the faint voice of one who, having spoken. 
Relapses into ble.ssedness, I vow’d it: 

That solemn Vow, a whisper scai-cely heard, 

A murmur breath’d against a lady’s Cheek. 

Oh! there -is Joy above the name of Pleasure, 

Deep self-possession, an intense Repose. 

No other than as Eastern Sages feign. 

The God, who floats upon a Lotos Leaf, 

Dreams for a thousand ages ; then awaking. 

Creates a world, and smiling at the bubble. 

Relapses into bliss. Ah! was that bliss 
Fear’d as an alien, and too vast for man ? 

For suddenly, intolerant of its silence. 

Did Oropeza, starting, giasp my forehead. 

I caught her arms; the veins were swelling on them. 
Thro’ the dark Bower she sent a hollow voice 
•Oh! what if all betray me? what if thou?’ 

I swore, and with an inward thought that seemed 


300 


305 


3ro 


3^5 


3^0 


310 Cheek] Ear S. L. 
After 31a. 


Deep repose of bliss we l.sy 
AO Other tlian as Eastern Sages gloss. 

The God who floats upon a Lotos leaf 

Dreams for a thousand ages, then awaking 

Creates a World, then loathing the dull task 

Relapses into blessedness, when an omen 

Screamed from the Watch-tower-’twas the Watchman’s crv 

And Oropeza starting. MS. {alUrnoHte reading). 

paint.s.£. Before 314 Sandoval (te, 7 A a mrcaslie smile) S L 
3 4^6 Comi^re ^tter to Thelwall, Oct 1C, 1797 , Lri/ers of .9. T. C, 1895 

inf^‘ Ah ! was that bliss S. L „o 

intolerant] impatient S. L. 
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33 


The unity and substance of my Being, 3*; 

I swore to her, that were she red with g^t, 

I would exchange my unblench’d state with hers. 

Friend! by that winding passage, to the Bower 
I now will go— all objects there will teach me 
Unwavering Love, and singleness of Heart. 

Go, Sandoval! I am prepar’d to meet her— 

Say nothing of me — I myself will seek her 
Nay, leave me, friend! I cannot bear the torment 

And Inquisition of that scanning eye.— 3; 

[Earl Henry retires into the teoo 

Sandoval (atone). O Henry! always striVst thou to be gre 
By thine own act — yet art thou never great 
But by the Inspiration of great Passion. 

The Whirl-blast comes, the desert-sands nse up 
And shape themselves ; from Heaven to Earth they stand, 
As though they were the Pillars of a Temple, j 

Built by Omnipotence in its own honour! ^ 

But the Blast pauses, and their shaping spirit 
Is fled: the mighty Columns were but sand. 

And lazy Snakes trail o’er the level ruins ! 

I know, he loves the Queen. I know she is 
His Soul’s first love, and this is ever his nature- 
To his first purpose, his soul toiling back 
Like the poor storm-wreck’d [sailor] to his Boat, 

Still swept away, still stiniggling to regam it 


34i 


[Hrii 


Herreras. He dies, that stirs! Follow me. this instant 35 

(First Conspirator takes his arrow, snaps it, and throws it on U 
^ ground. The two others do Hie same.) 

Herreras. Accui-sed cowards ! I’ll go myself, and mai 
sure work (dratcing his Dagger). 

335 unity and] purpose and the S. L. 

"‘■^‘^^Even as a Herdsboy mutely pHgh^g troth 
Gives his true Love a Lily for a Rose. US. 

334 Inquisition] keen inquiry S. L . 

Henry thou art dear to me-pe^ance 
^ theeelroniee: since the Health of B^u, 

Our would-be Sages teach, engenders 

The Whelks and Tumours of part.cular Friend ^ ^ 
339 Heaven to Earth] Earth to Heaven .<!. U 
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(Hebreras dridis towanh the arbor, before fie reaches if, sfqps 
and listens and then ieturfis hastily to the front of the stay^, 
as he tarns his Bach to the Arbor, Earl Henrv appears, 
watching the Couspirat6i\s, and enters the Arbor umecn,) 

First Cofispirator. Has she seen us think you? 

The Mask, No ! she has not seen us ; but she heard us 
distinctly. 354 

Herreras, There was a rustling in the wood— go, all of 
you, stand on the watch— towards the passage. 

A Voice from the Arbor, Mercy ! Mercy ! Tell me, why 
you murder me. 

lleneras. I'll do it fiist. {Strides towards the Ati/or, Earl 
Henry ntshes out of t7.) 

llie Mask, Jesu Maria. {They all three fly, Earl Henry 
attempts to seize Herreras, who defendimj himself retreats 
into the Covert follow d by the Earl. The Queen c(jmes 
from out the arbor, veiled— stands listening a moment, then 
lifts up her veil, with folded fuinds assumes the attitude of 
Prayer, and after u momentary silence breaJes into audible 
soliloquy,) 


The Queen, I pray'd to thee, AlLwondeiful ! And thou 
Didst make my very Prayer the Instrument, 362 

By which thy Providence sav’d me. Th' armed Murderer 
Who with suspended breath stood listening to me, 

.Groan d as I spake thy name. In that same moment, 365 
0 God ! thy Mercy shot the swdft Remoi*se 
That pierc’d his Heart. And like an Elephant 
Gor’d as he rushes to the first assault, 

He turn d at once and trampled his Employers. 

But hark! {drops her veil )—0 God in Heaven I they come 
again. 

® 370 

(Earl Henry returns with the Dagger in his hand.) 

Earl Henry {as he is entering). The violent pull with which 
I seiz’d his Dagger 
Unpois’d me and I fell. 


[Ej(1) of the FKAGMEirr.] 


3 /. 
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J 

CHAMOUNY ; THE HOUR BEFORE SUNRISE 

A Hymn 
[V ide anie, p. 376.] 

[As published in The Morning Post, Sept. 1 1, 1802] 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course — so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O Chamouny! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, dread mountain form. 
Resist from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently! Around thee, and above. 

Deep is the sky, and black : ti*anspicuous, deep. 

An ebon ! Methinks thou piercest it 
As wdth a wedge! But when I look again, 

It seems thy own calm home, thy ciystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity. 

0 dread and silent form! I gaz’d upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to my bodily eye, 

Did’st vanish from my thought Entranc’d in pray’r, 

1 worshipp’d the Invisible alone. 

Yet thou, meantime, wast working on my soul. 

E’en like some deep enchanting melody, 

So sweet, we know not, we are list’ning to it. 

But I aw’oke, and with a busier mind. 

And active will self-conscious, offer now 
Not, as before, involuntary pray’r 
And passive adoration! — 

Hand and voice, 

Awake, awake! and thou, my heai-t, awake! 

Awake ye rocks ! Ye foi*est pines, awake ! 

Green fields, and icy cliffs! All join my hymn! 

And thou, 0 silent mountain, sole and bare, 

O blacker, than the darkness, all the night. 

And visited, all night, by troops of stars. 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink — 
Companion of the morning star at dawn. 

Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! Wake, O wake, and utter praise ! 

>Vho sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 

Who fill’d thy countenance with rosy light? 

Who made thee father of perpetual streams? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad, 
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Who call’d you forth from Night aud utter Death? 

From darkness let you loose, and icy dens, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks 40 

For ever shatter’d, aud the same for ever! 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
Unceasing thunder, and eternal foam ! 

And who commanded, and the silence came— 45 

^ Here shall the billows stiffen, and have rest ? * 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that ff’om yon dizzy heights 
Adown enormous ravines steeply slope, 

Torrents, me thinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopp’d at once amid their maddest plunge : 50 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious, as the gates of Heav’n, 

Beneath the keen full moon ? '^Vho bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with lovely flow’rs 
Of living blue spread garlands at your feet ? 55 

God ! God ! The torrents like a shout of nations, 

Utter ! The ice-plain bursts, and answers God ! 

God, sing the meadow- streams with gladsome voice. 

And pine groves with their soft, and soul-like sound. 

The silent snow-mass, loos’ning, thunders God! 60 

Ye dreadless flow’rs! that fringe th’ eternal frost! 

Ye wild goats, bounding by the eagle’s nest! ' 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain blast ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 

Ye signs and wonders of the element, 65 

Utter forth, God ! and fill the hills with praise ! 

And thou, O silent Form, alone and bate, 

\7hom, as I lift again my head bow’d low 
In adoration, I again behold, 

And to thy summit upward from thy base -o 

Sweep slowly with dim eyes suffus’d by teais, 

Awake, thou mountain form ! rise, like a cloud ! 

Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 

Thou kingly spirit thron'd among the hills. 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth to HeaV’n 

Gi-eat hierarch, tell thou the silent sky, 
i^d tell the stare, and tell the rising sun. 

Earth with her thousand voices calls on God ! 

E2TH2E. 
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K 

DEJECTION: AN ODE» 

[Vide ante, p. 362.] 

[As first printed in the Morning Postj October 4 , 1802 .] 
Late, late yestreen I saw the new Hoon 
‘‘With the Old Moon in her arms; 

“And I fear, I fear, my Master dear, 

“We shall have a deadly storm.”* 

Ballad of Sib Patrick Spekce. 


DEJECTION: 

AN ODE, WRITTEN APRIL 4, l802. 


Well! If the Bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand Old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 

This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unrous’d by winds, that ply a busier trade 
Than those, which mould yon cloud, in lazy flakes, 

Or the dull sobbing draft, that drones and rakes 
Upon the strings of this Qiolian lute. 

Which better far were mute. 

For lo ! the New Moon, winter-bright ! 

An d overspread with phantom light, 

1 Collated with the text of the poem as sent to W. Sotheby in a lei 
dated July 19, 1802 {Letters 0 / S. T. C., 1895, i. 379-84:. 

> In the letter of July 19, 1802, the Ode is broken up and quoted 
i.orts or fragments, UlustraUve of the mind and feelings of the wn 
^^irkness’ he explains, ‘flrst forced me into doxmr%gM 
1 believe’ that by nature I have more of the poet in me. lu » P 
rUten during that dejecUon, to Wordsworth, I thus expr^ 
♦1 ,^ht in^guage more forcible than harmonious.' Then foUow 1 
76!87^of the text, followed by lines 87-93 of the 
• cT..,u.«e Leaves (‘For not to think of what I needs must feel, &c.). 

iwra^r^e ‘introduction of the poem' The tot lin^ .Hue 
Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence : “ Late, late yestreen I 
ra mJil one in Ter arms: and I fear, I fear 

, ^p.r there will be a deadly Storm." ' This serves as a mo« 
1 ' ?raki 129-39 of the first draft of the text. FinaUy he ‘ am. 
ra/.^X few lines (11. 88-119) on the “(^lian Lnte"..t havmg 
“t^ed in its dronings in the first stanzas.' 

3 Moon] one ^ ^ Al 

HraTd] dear lo S. 5 those] that Letter ,0 S. cloud] d 

LetUr to S. 
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(With swimming phantom light o’erspread, 

But rimm'd and circled by a silver thread) 

I see the Old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain and squally blast : 

And O! that even now the gust were swelling, 15 

And the slant night-show’r driving loud and fast! 

Those sounds which oft have rais’d me, while they aw’d, 
And sent my soul abroad, 

Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live! 20 

II 

A gi’ief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassion’d grief, 

Which finds no nat’ral outlet, no relief. 

In word, or sigh, or tear — 

0 Edmund! in this wan and heartless mood, 25 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d. 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gazing on the Western sky. 

And its peculiar tint of yellow<green : 

And stiU I gaze — and with how blank an eye! 30 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 

That give away their motion to the stai-s ; 

Those stars, that glide behind them, or between, 

Now sparkling, now bedimm’d, but always seen ; 

Yon crescent moon, as fix’d as if it grew, 35 

In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue, 

A boat becalm’d ! a lovely sky*canoe ! 

1 see them all so excellently fair — 

I see, not feel how beautiful they are ! 

12 by] with letter to S. 17-20 o«j. leffer to S. 22 stifled] stifling 
LeUer to S, 

Between 24 ami 25. 

This William, well thou knowest, 

Is that sore evil which I dread the most. 

And oftnest suffer. In this heartless mood, 

Tp other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d, 

That pipes within the larch-tree, not unseen, 

The larch, that pushes out in tassels green 
Its bundled leafits, woo’d to mild delights, 

By all the tender sounds and gentle sights, 

Of this sweet primrose-month, and vainly woo’d 
O dearest Poet, in this heartless mood. TMr to S, 

37 a lovely sky-canoe] thy own sweet sky-canoe Letter to S. [N'o/#-. Tlie 
reference is to the Prologue to * Peter Bell '.] 
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m 

My genial spirits foil ; 

And what can these avail. 

To lift the smoth'ring weight from off my breast? 

It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


rv 


O Eoima) ! we receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone does Nature live : 

Ours is her wedding-garment^ ours her shroud ! fo 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth. 

Than that inanimate cold world, aTlotcd 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd. 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth, 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 55 

Enveloping the earth — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth. 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 

O pure of heart I Thou need’st not ask of me 60 

What this strong music in the soul may be? 

What, and wherein it doth exist. 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 

Tliis beautiful and beauty-making pow*r? 

Joy, virtuous EnirirxD ! joy that ne’er was given, 65 

S^ve to the pure, and in their purest hour, 

Joy, EnscrsD ! is the spirit and the pow’r. 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dow’r, 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undream ’d of by the sensual and the proud 7*» 

Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the huninous cloud 
We, we ourselves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 

All colours a suffusion from that light. 


,8 Eamond; S. 58 


L^ter io S. 


71 cfM. Leffrrio 


74 the echoes] an echo IMter to S. 



So 
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Yes, dearest Edmunp, yes! 

There was a time that, tho' my path was rough, 

This joy within me dallied with distress, 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence fancy made me dreams of happiness: 

For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seem’d mine. 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth ; 

Nor care I, that they rob me of my mirth. 

But oh ! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of imagination, 

[The Sixth and Seventh Stanzas omitted.] 


85 


VIII 

0 wherefore did I let it haunt my mind 
This dark distressful dream? 

1 turn from it, and listen to the wind 90 

Which long has rav’d unnotic’d. What a scream 

Of agony, by torture, lengthen’d out, 

That lute sent forth ! O wind, that rav’st without, 

Bare crag, or mountain-tairn or blasted tree, 

Or pine-grove, whither woodman never clomb, 95 

Or lonely house, long held the witches’ home, 

Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 

Mad Lutanist ! who, in this month of show’rs, 

Of dark-brown gardens, "and of peeping flow’rs, 

Mak’st devil’s yule, with worse than wintry song, 100 

The blossoms, buds, and tim’rous leaves among. 

Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds! 

Thou mighty Poet, ev’n to frenzy bold ! 

‘ Tairn, a small lake, generaUy, if not always, applied to the lakes up in 
the mountains, and which afe the feeders of those in the rallies. This 
address to the wind will not appear extravagant to those who have heard 
it at night, in a mountainous country. [Kote in M, P.] 

76 Edmund] poet Letter' to S. 77 that] when Letter to S. 78 This] 
The to S, 8a fruits] fruit Letter to S. After 87 six lines ‘ For not 
to think’, &c., are inserted after a row of asterisks. The direction as to 
the omission of the Sixth and Seventh Stanzas is only found iii the M.P, 
88 O] Nay Letter to S. 93 That lute sent out ! 0 thou wild storm without 
Letter to S. 98 who] that Letter to S, 
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What teU’fit thou now about? 

'Tis of the rushing of a host in rout, n 

With many groans of men, with smarting wounds — 

At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold 
But hush! there is a pause of deepest silence! 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 

With groans, and tremulous shudderings —all is over! i 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud— 
A tale of less affright. 

And temper’d with delight, 

As Edmund’s self had fram’d the tonder lay 

’Tis of a little child, ^ 

Upon a lonesome wild 

Not far from home ; but she hath lost her way 
And now moans low, in utter grief and fear ; 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother he^ 


IX 


’Tis midnight, and small thoughts have I of sleep ; la 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep! 

Visit him, gentle Sleep, with wings of healing. 

And may this stoi’m be hut a mountain-birth. 

May all the stais hang bright above his dwelling. 

Silent, as though they watch’d the sleepiug Earth! n 
With light heart may he rise. 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

And sing his lofty song, and teach me to rejoice! 

O Edmund, friend of my devoutest choice, 

O rais’d from anxious dread and busy care, ' 

By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou see’st everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice, 


:o6 of] from /.//« /o «. .09 Again ! but Ml ^ 

1 1 . And it has other sounds, less fearful and less loud ^ffe, fo S. 
Edmund’s self] thou thyself <0 S. iao-8 Xeffer io S. 

lao-so Calm steadfast spirit, guided from above, 

O Wordsworth ! friend of my devoutest choice. 

Great son of genius ! full of light and love. 

Thus, thus, dost thou rejoice. 

To thee do all things live, from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of thy living Soul ! 

Brother and friend of my devoutest choiM, 

Thus may’st thou ever, evermore “ p 

[AVf. In the letter these lines follow line 75 of the text o 
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To thee do .*111 tilings live from }X)Ie to pole, 

Their life the eddying of thy living soul! 135 

O simple spirit, guided from above, 

O lofty Poet, full of life and love, 

Brother and friend of my devoutest choice. 

Thus may’st thou ever, evermoie rejoice! 

E2TH2E. 


L 

TO W. WORDSWORTH ‘ 

^ nrfe anfdj p. 408. ^ 


LINES COMPOSED, FOR THE GREATER PART ON THE NIGHT, 

ON WHICH HE FINISHED THE RECITATION OF HIS POEM 
(in thirteen books) concerning THE GROAVTH 
AND HISTORY OF HIS OWN MIND 

1807. Cor.E-ORTON, near Ashby de la Zocch. 

O Friend ! O Teacher ! God s great Gift to me ! 

Into my heart have I receiv’d that Lay, 

More than historic, that proplietic Lay. 

Wherein (high theme by Thee fii-st sung aright) 

Of the Foundations and the Buiiding-up ^ 

Of thy own Spirit, thou hast lov’d to tell 
What may be told, to th’ understanding mind 
Revealable ; and what within the mind 
May rise enkindled. Theme as hard as high ! 

Of Smiles spontaneous, and mysterious Feard ; lo 

(The First-bom they of Reason, and Twin-birth) 

Of Tides obedient to external Force, 

And currents self-determin'd, as might seem. 

Or by interior Power: of Moments aweful, 

Now in thy hidden Life ; and now abroad, 15 

Mid festive Crowds, % Brows too garlanded, 

A Brother of the Feast : of Fancies fair, 

Hyblaean Murmurs of poetic Thought, 

Industrious in its Joy, by lilied Streams 

Native or outland, Lakes and famous Hills ! 20 

wlidsworth of Mr. ar.rdon 
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Of more than Fancy, of the Hope of Man 
Amid the tremor of a Realm aglow — 

Where France in all her Towns lay vibrating, 

Ev'n as a Bark becalm’d on sultry seas 
Beneath the voice from Heaven, the bursting Crash 2 
Of Heaven’s immediate thunder ! when no Cloud 
Is visible, or Shadow on the Main ! 

Ah ! soon night roll’d on night, and every Cloud 
Open’d its eye of Fire: and Hope aloft 
Now flutter’d, and now toss’d upon the Storm ; 

Floating! Of Hope afflicted, and struck down. 
Thence summon’d homeward — homeward to thy Heart 
Oft from the Watch-tower of Man’s absolute Self, 
With Light unwaning on her eyes, to look 
Far on — ^herself a Glory to behold. 

The Angel of the Vision ! Then (last strain I) 

Of Du/i/, chosen Laws controlling choice. 

Virtue and Love ! An Orphic Tale indeed, 

A Tale divine of high and passionate Thoughts 
To their own music chaunted ! 


Ah great Bard ! 

Ere yet that last Swell dying aw’d the Air, 

With stedfast ken I view’d thee in the Choir 
Of ever-enduring Men. The truly Great 
Have all one Age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence : for they, both power and act, 

Are permanent, and Time is not with them. 

Save as it worketh for them, they in it. 

Nor less a sacred Roll, than those of old, 

And to be plac’d, as they, ^vith gradual fame 
Among the Archives of mankind, thy Work 
Makes audible a linked Song of Truth, 

Of Truth profound a sweet continuous Song 
Not learnt, but native, her own natural Notes ! 
Dear shall it be to every human Heart, 

To me how more than dearest ! Me, on whom 
Comfort from Thee and utterance of thy Love 
Came with such heights and depths of Hannony 
Such sense of Wings uplifting, that the Stom 
Scatter’d and whirl’d me, till my Thoughts became 
A bodily Tumult! and thy faithful Hopes, 

37 controlling] ? impelling, ’directing. 


40 


43 
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Thy Hopes of me, dear Friend ! b}' me unfelt 
Were troublous to me, almost as a Voice 
Familiar once and more than musical 
To one cast forth, whose hope had seem’d to die, 

A Wanderer with a worn-out heart, [^ic] 65 

Mid Strangers pining with untended Wounds ! 

O Friend ! too well thou know st, of what sad years 
The long suppression had benumb’d my soul, 

That even as Life returns upon the Drown’d, 

Th’ unusual Joy awoke a throng of Pains — 70 

Keen Pangs of Love, awakening, as a Babe, 

Turbulent, with an outciy in the Heart : 

And Feare self- will’d, that shu lin’d the eye of Hope, 
And Hope, that would not know itself from Fear : 
Sense of pass’d Youth, and Manhood come in vain ; 75 
And Genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 

And all, which I had cull'd in Wood -walks wild. 

And all, wliich patient Toil had rear’d, and all, 
Commune with Thee had open’d out, but Flowei*s 
Strew’d on my Corse, and borne upon my Bier, 80 
In the same Coffin, for the self-same Grave! 

That way no more ! and ill beseems it me, 

VSTio came a Welcomer in Herald’s guise 
Singing of Gloiy and Futurity, 

To wander back on such unhealthful Road 85 

Plucking the Poisons of Self-harm ! and ill 
Such Intertwine beseems triumphal wreaths 
Strew d liefore thy Advancing ! Tliou too. Friend ! 

O injui'e not the memory of that Hour 

Of thy communion with my nobler mind 90 

By pity or grief, already felt too long ! 

Nor let my words import more blame than needs. 

The Tumult rose and ceas’d : for Peace is nigh 
Where Wisdom’s Voice has found a listening Heart. 
Amid the howl of more than wintry Storms 95 

The Halcyon hears the voice of vernal Hours, 

Already on the wing! 

Eve following eve, 

Dear tranquil Time, when the sweet sense of Home 
Becomes most sweet ! hours for their own sake hail’d, 
And more desir’d, more precious, for thy song! 100 
In silence list’ning, like a devout Child, 
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My soul lay passive; by thy various strain 
Driven as in surges now, beneath the stars, 

With momentary Stars of my own Birth, 

Fair constellated Foam still darting off 105 

Into the darkness ! now a tranquil Sea 
Outspread and bright, yet swelling to the Moon ! 

And when O Friend ! my Comforter ! my Guide ! 
Strong in thyself and powerful to give strength ! 

Thy long sustained Lay finally clos’d, no 

And thy deep Voice had ceas’d (yet thou thyself 
Wert still before mine eyes, and round us both 
That happy Vision of beloved Faces ! 

All, whom I deepliest love, in one room all!). 

Scarce conscious and yet conscious of it's Close, iis 
I sate, my Being blended in one Thought, 

(Thought was it? or aspiiation? or Resolve?) 
Al>sorb’d, yet hanging still upon the sound: 

And when I rose, I found myself in Prayer I 

S. T. Coleridge. 


M 

YOUTH AND AGE 

[Vide ante , p. 439.] 


MS, I 


10 Sept. 1823. Wednesday Morning. 10 o clock 


On tlie tenth day of Septeml>er, 
Eighteen hundred Twenty Three, 
Wednesday morn, and I remember 
Ten on the Gocl: the Hour to be 
[Tlte Watch and CIocl do both a^ree] 


An Air that whizzed (right across the dieter 

of my Brain) exactly like a Hummel Bee, «h«. Dum^dote 
the Jntleman with Kappee Spenser (sic), mth hands ^d 

Oranee Plush Breeches, close by my ear, at once 
bu^Trfght over the summit of Quantock Litem of Sk.ddav. 
(eraS)l at earliest Dawn just between 

\ stpt to hear in the Copse at the Foot of Q.iantock, and th, 
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first Sky-Lark tliat was a Song- Fountain, dashing up and spark- 
ling to the Ear’s eye, in full column, or ornamented Shaft of 
sound in the order of Gothic Extravaganza, out of Sight, over 
the Cornfields on the Descent of the Mountain on the other side 
—out of sight, tho’ twice I beheld its mute shoot downward in 
the sunshine like a falling star of silver : — 

Akia Spontanea 

Flowers are lovely. Love is flower-like. 

Friendship is a shelt’ring tree — 20 

O the Joys, that came down shower-like, 

Of Beauty, Truth, and Liberty, 

When I was young, ere I was old ! 

[0 Youth that toert so glady so hold, 

^Vhat quaint disguise hast thou put on ‘^ 25 

yVould^st maJccd)elievc that thou art gone ‘^ 

0 Youth! thy Vesper Bell] has not yet toll'd. 

Thou always were a Masker bold — 

What quaint Disguise hast now put on? 

To make believe that thou art gone ! 30 

O Youth, so true, so fail*, so free, 

Thy Vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d. 

Thou always, &c. 


Ah! was it not enough, that Thou 
In Thy etoitial Gloiy should outgo me ? 
Would’st thou not Griefs sad Victory allow 
» » 
Hope ’s a Breeze that robs the Blossoms 
Fancy feeds, and murmurs the Bee 


MS. II 
1 

Verse, that Breeze mid blossoms straying 
Where Hope cb*ngs feeding like a Bee. 
Both were mine : Life went a Maving 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young. 
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^V^^cn I was young ! ah woeful When ! 

Ah for the Change twixt now and then ! 

This House of Life, not built with hands 
Where now I sigh, where once I sung. — 

Or [This snail-like House, not built with hands, 
This Body that does me grievous wrong.] 
O’er Hill and dale and sounding Sands. 

How lightly then it flash’d along — 

Like those trim Boats, unknown of yore, 

On Winding Lakes and Rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of Sail or Oar, 

That fear no spite of Wind or Tide, 
j Nought car’d this Body for wind or weather, 
(When youth and I liv’d in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely. Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a shelt’ring Tree ; 

O the joys that came down shower-like 
Of Beauty, Truth and Liberty 
When I was young 
When I was young, ah woeful when 
Ah for tho ehongc twist now and th e n 
In Heat or Frost we car’d not whether 
Night and day we lodged together 

woeful when 

When I was young — ah words of agony 

Ah for the change *twixt now and then 

0 youth my Homc ^ Matc dear oo long^ so lung: 

1 thought that thou and I were one 
I scarce believe that thou art gone 
Thou always wert a Masker bold 

I mark that ehonge i in garb and size 

heave the Breath 

Those grisled Locks I well behold 
But still thy Heart is in thine eyes 
What strange disguise hast now put on 
To make believe that thou art gone 

Or [O youth for years so many so sweet 
It seem’d that Thou and I were one 
That still I nurse tlie fond deceit 
And scarce believe that thou ai*t gone] 
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When I was young — ere I was old 
Ah ! happy ere, ah ! woeful When 
When I was young, ah woeful when 
Which says that Youth and I are twain! 

0 Youth! for years so many and sweet 
’Tis known that Thou and I were one 

1*11 think it but a false conceit 
- Ti fl bat -ft gloomy 

It cannot be, 

P U not - boliovc that thou art gone 
Thy Vesper Bell has not yet toll’d 
always 

And thou wert stiU a masker bold 
What hast 

S ome strange disguise t hou*Qt now put on 
To make believe that thou art gone? 

1 see these Locks in silvery slips. 

This dragging gait, this alter’d size 
But spring-tide blossoms on thy Lips 

And the young— Heart is in thy eyes 
tears take sunshine from 

Life is but Thought so think I will 
That Youth and I are Housemates still. 

Ere I was old 

Ere I was old ! ah woeful ere 
Which tells me youth ’s no longer here ! 

O Youth, &c. 

Dewdrops are the Gems of Morning, 

But the Tears of mournful Eve : 

Where no Hope is Life’s a Warning 

me 

That only serves to make us grieve, 

Now I am old. 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


N 

LOVE'S APPARITION AND EVANISHMENT' 

[Vide an/c, p. 488.] 

[FIRST DRAFT] 

In vain I supplicate the Powers above; 

There is no Resurrection for the Love 

That, nursed with tenderest care, yet fades away 

In the chilled heart by inward self*decay« 

^ Now first published from an MS. 
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Like a lorn Arab old and blind 
Some caravan had left behind 
That aits beside a ruined Well, 

And hangs his \vistful head aslant, 

Some sound he fain would catch — 

Suspended there, as it befell, 

O’er my own vacancy, 

And while I seemed to watch 
The sickly calm, as were of heart 
A place where Hope lay dead, 

The spirit of departed Love 
Stood close beside my bed. 

She bent methought to kiss my lips 
As she was wont to do. 

Alas ! ’twas with a chilling breath 
That awoke just enough of life in death 
To make it die anew. 

0 

TWO VERSIONS OF THE EPITAPH ^ 
Inscribed in a copy of Gkew’s Cosmohgia Sacra (1701) 
[Vide uiUe, p. 491.) 

1 

Epitaph 

in Hornsey Church yard 
Hie Jacet S. T. C. 

Stop, Christian Passer-by ! Stop, Child of God ! 

And read with gentle heart. Beneath this sod 
There lies a Poet: or what once was He. 

[rp] O lift thy soul in prayer for S. T. C. 

That He who many a year mth toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death. 

Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for fame 

He ask’d, and hoped thro’ Christ. Do thou the same. 

o 

Etesi’s (for Estesi’s] Epitaph. 

Stop, Christian Visitor! Stop, Child of God, 

Here lies a Poet: or what once was He! 

[0] Pause, Traveller, pause and pray for S. 1. C. 

' First published in The AtheTUUiim, April 7, 1888 : included uiihe At 
t.i 1893 (p. 645). 
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That He who many a year with toil of Breath 

Found Death in Life, may here find Life in Death. 5 

And read with gentle heart! Beneath this sod 
There lies a Poet, etc. 

‘ Inscription on the Tomb-stone of one not unknown ; yet 
more commonly known by the Initials of his Name tlian by 
the Name itself.’ 


ESTEESe’s avTO€TriTaffiiov * 

(From a copy of the TodUn-Tanz wliich belonged to Thomas Poole.) 

Here lies a Poet; or what once was he: 

Pray, gentle Reader, pray for S. T. C. 

That he who threescore years, with toilsome breath, 
Found Death in Life, may now find Life in Death. 


P 

[Habent sua Fata — Poetae]’* 

The Fox, and Statesman subtile wiles ensure. 

The Cit, and Polecat stink and are secure ; 

Toads with their venom, doctors with their drug. 

The Priest, and Hedgehog, in their robes are snug ! 

Oh, Nature ! cruel step-mother, and hard, 5 

To thy poor, naked, fenceless child the Bard ! 

No Horns but those by luckless Hymen worn, 

And those (alas ! alas !) not Plenty^s Horn ! 

With naked feelings, and with aching pride, 

He hears th’ unbroken blast on every side ! 10 

Vampire Booksellers drain him to the heart, 

And Scorpion Critics cureless venom dart ! 

^ First published in the Notes to 1893 (p. 646). 

* First published in Cottle's Early RecoUeclxons^ 1839, i. 172. Now col- 
lected for the first time. These lines, according to Cottle, were included in 
a letter vrritten from Lichfield in January, 1796. They illustrate the 
following sentence: ‘The present hour I seem in a quickset hedge of 
embarrassments ! For shame ! I ought not to mistrust God 1 but, indeed, 
to hope is far more difficult than to fear. Bulls have horns, Lions have 
talons.* — ^They are signed ‘S.T. C.* and are presumably his composition. 
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COLEBtDQB 


luyu 


AX J. AJ'x-iv A 


Q 

TO JOHN THELWALL' 

Some, Thelwall ! to the Patriot’s meed aspire, 

Who, in safe rage, without or rent or scar, 

Round pictur’d strongholds sketching mimic war 
Closet their valour — Thou mid thickest fire 
Leapst on the wall: therefore shall Freedom choose 
Ungaudv flowers that chastest odours breathe. 

And weave for thy young locks a Mural wreath : 
Nor there my song of grateful praise refuse. 

My ill-adventur’d youth by Cam’s slow stream 
Pin’d for a woman’s love in slothful ease : 

First by thy fair example [taught] to glow 
With patriot zeal ; from Passion’s feverish dream 
Starting I tore disdainful from my brow 
A Myrtle Crown inwove with Cyprian bough— 
Blest if to me in manhood’s years belong 
Thy stern simplicity and vigorous Song. 


R = 


‘ Relative to a Friend remarkable for Georgoepiscop 
Meanderings, and the combination of the utile dulci during h 
walks to and from any given place, composed, together with 
book and a half of an Epic Poem, during one of the Halts 
‘Lest .after this life it should prove my sad story 
That my soul must needs go to the Pope’s Purgatory 
Many prayers have I sighed. May T. P. * * * » be b 
guide, 

For so often he’ll halt, and so lead me about. 

That e’er we get there, thro’ earth, sea, or air. 

The last Day will have come, and the Fires have bui 


out. 


‘Job Junior. 

‘ circumhendiborutn patieniissimus. 


iNow 6rst published from Cottle’s MSS. in the Library of Rn- 

Endorsed by T. P. : ‘ On my Walks. Written by Coleridge, Septenil 
1807.’ First published nojnas Pooh and His Friends, by Mrs. Henry Sa 
ford, 1888, ii. 196. 
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ALLEGORIC VISION' 


A FEELING of sadness, a peculiar melancholy, is wont to take 
possession of me alike in Spring and in Autumn. But in Spring 
it is the melancholy of Hope : in Autumn it is the melancholy 
of Resignation. As I was journeying on foot through the 
Appennine, I fell in with a pilgrim in whom the Spring and 
the Autumn and the Melancholy of both seemed to have 
combined. In his discourse there were the freshness and the 
colours of April : 

Qual ramicel a ranio, 

Tal da pensier pensiero 
In lui germogliava. 


* First published in 77/e CoMner*, Saturday, August .‘11, 1811 : included in 
1829, 1834-^, &c. (3 vols,), and in 1844 (^1 vol.). Lines 1-5(5 were first 
published as part of the ‘Introduction' to A Lay Serm>mj dr,, 1817, pp. 
xix-xxxi. 

The ‘ Alitor ic Vision* dates from August, 1795. It served as a kind 
of preface or prologue to Coleridge's first Theological Lecture on ‘The 
Origin of Evil. The Necessity of Revelation deduced from the Nature of 
Man. An Examination and Defence of the Mosaic Dispensation ’ (see 
Cottle’s EaHy Recoiled iojis, 1837, i, 27), Tlie purport of these Lectures was 
to uphold thegoklen mean of Unitarian orthodoxy as r*pj>osed to the Church 
on the one hand, and infidelity or materialism on the other. ‘ Superstition ’ 
stood for and symbolized the Church of England. Sixteen years later this 
opening portion of an unpublished Lecture was rewritten and printed in 
TTie Courier (Aug. 31, 1811), witli the heading ‘An Allegoric Vision : Super- 
stition, Religion, Atheism The attack was now diverted from the Church 
of England to the Church of Rome. ‘Men clad in black robes,’ intent 
on gathering in their Tenths, become ‘men clothed in ceremonial robes, 
who with menacing countenances drag some reluctant victim to a vast idol, 
framed of iron bars intercrossed which formed at the same time an im- 
mense cage, and yet represented the form of a human Colossus. At the base 
of the Statue I saw engraved tlie words “To Dominic holy and merciful, 
the preventer and avenger of soul-murder The vision was turned into 
a political dVsprd levelled at the aiders and abettors of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, a measure to which Coleridge was more or less opposed as long 
as he lived. See Constitulion of Church and Stale, 1830, po-^m. A third 
adaptation of the ‘ All^orical Vision ’ was affixed to the Introduction to 
Sermon ; Addt'essed to the Higher and Middle Classes, which was pub- 
lished ill 1817. The first fifty-six lines, wliich contain a description 
^ scenery, were entirely new, but the rest of the 

Vision ' is an amended and softened reproduction of the preface to the 
Lecture of 1795. The moral he desires to point is the ‘falsehood of 
extremes'. As Religion is the golden mean between Superstition and 
Atheism, so the righteous government of a righteous people is the mean 
between a selfish and oppressive aristocracy, and seditious and unbridled 
mot^nile. A probable ‘ Source ’ of the first draft of the ‘ Vision ' is John 
Srienw, A Vision, which was included in Elegant Extracts, 
^ present issue the text of 1834 has been collated with 

(exhaustively) with the MS. (1795), or at 
all with the Courier version of 1811. 
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But as I gazed on his whole form and figure, I bethought n 
of the not unlovely decays, both of age and of the late sOaso 
in the stately elm, after the clusters have been plucked fro 
1 5 its entwining vines, and the vines are as bands of dried withi 
around its trunk and branches. Even so there was a memo 
on his smooth and ample forehead, which blended with t. 
dedication of liis steady eyes, that still looked— I know n< 
whether upward, or far onward, or rather to the line of meeti 
20 where the sky rests upon the distance. But how may I expn 
that dimness of abstraction which lay on the lustre of t 
pilgi-im’s eyes like the flitting tarnish from the breath of a si 
on a silver mirror ! and which accorded with their slow a 
reluctant movement, whenever he turned them to any obj^ 

2^ on the right hand or on the left? It seemed, methought, 

^ if there lay upon the brightness a shadowy presence of disj 
pointments now unfelt, but never forgotten. It was at oi 
the melancholy of hope and of resignation. 

We had not long been fellow-travellers, ere a sudden temp 
30 of wind and rain forced us to seek protection in the vaul 
door-way of a lone chapelry ; and we sate face to face each 
the stone bench alongside the low, weather-stained wall, a 
as close as possible to the massy door. 

After a pause of silence : even thus, said he, like two stranger 
35 that have fled to the same shelter from the same storm, no 
seldom do Despair and Hope meet for the fii*st time m th< 
porch of Death! All extremes meet, I answered; but your 
was a strange and visionary thought. The better th^ doth 1 
beseem both the place and me, he replied, a. Yisionar 

40 wilt thou hear a Vision ? Mark that vivid flash through thi 
torrent of rain ! Fire and water. Even here thy adage hold 
true, and its truth is the moral of my Vision. I entreated hn 
to proceed. Sloping his face toward the arch and yet ^^ertin 
his eve from it, he seemed to seek and prepare “ 

45 listening to the wind that echoed within the hollow editic< 
and to the rain without, 

Wliich stole on his thoughts with its two-fold sound, 

The clash hard by and the m rmur all round, 

he gradually sank away, aUke from me and from his own pu^ 
50 and amid the gloom of the storm and in the duskiness of th. 


1 From the Ode to the Eaiti, 1S02, 11. 

O Rain ! with your dull two-fold sound, 

The clash hard by, and tlie murmur all round . 

^2,-0 _0.e breaU.ed tarni.h, shall I name it?-on the 
nilarim s eves? Yet had it not a sort of strange accordance with JSJ7. 
oT Compare- like strangers shelt’ring from a storm, 

Hope and Despair meet in the porch of Dea*. 

Coilfitancy to an Ideal Object^ p. 4 od. 

39 VISIONARV mi7, IS-. 40 Vision ISir. iS^9. 49 sank] sunk IS. 
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place, he sate like an emblem on a rich man s sepulchre, or like a 
mommer on the sodded grave of an only one — an aged mourner, 
who is watching the waned moon and sorroweth not. Starting 
at length from his brief trance of abstraction, with courtesy and 
an atoning smile he renewed his discourse, aTid commenced his 55 
parnble. 

During one of those short furloughs from the service of the 
body, which the soul may sometimes obtain even in this its 
militant state, I found myself in a vast plain, which I im- 
mediately knew to be the Valley of Life. It possessed an 60 
astonishing diversity of soils : here w^as a sunny spot, and 
tliere a dark one, forming just such a mixture of sunshine and 
shade, as we may have observed on the mountains’ side in an 
April day, when the thin broken clouds are scattered over 
heaven. Almost in the very entrance of the valley stood 65 
a large and gloomy pile, into \vhich I seemed constrained to 
enter. Every part of the building was crowded with tawdry 
ornaments and fanListic deformity. On every window' was 
portiayed, in glaring and inelegant coloui^s, some horrible tale, 
or preternatural incident, so that not a ray of light could enter, 70 
uiitinged by the medium through w hich it passed. The body 
of the building w'as full of j^eople, some of them dancing, in and 
out, in unintelligible figures, with strange ceremonies and antic 
meiTiment, wdiile others seemed convulsed with horror, or pin- 
ing in mad melancholy. Intermingled with these, I observed 75 
a number of men, clothed in ceremonial robes, w'ho appeared 
now to marshal the various groups, and to direct their move- 
ments ; and now with menacing countenances, to drag some 
reluctant victim to a vast idol, framed of iron bars intercrossed, 
which foimed at the same time an immense cage, and the shape 
of a human Colossus. 

I stood for a w'hile lost in wonder what these things might 
mean ; Avhen lo ! one of the directors came up to me, and with 
a stern ana reproachful look bade me uncover my head, for 
that the place into w'bich I had entered was the temjde of 85 
the only true Religion, in the holier recesses of which the 
great Goddess personally resided. Himself too he bade me 
reverence, as the consecrated minister of her rites. Awestruck 
by the name of Religion, I bow ed Ijefore the priest, and humbly 


51-3 nr likx an aged mourner on the sodden grave of an onlv one— a 
mourner, who ISJ7. 57-9 was towards morning when the Brain 
»>egiu 8 to rcassumo iU waking state, and our dreams approacli to the 
that I found Ms, VUo. 60 Valley ok Like 

here was JS20. 63 mountains’ side] Hills 

r ' intermingled with ail these I observed a great numi>er 

ot men in Black Rohes who appeared now nwir:>halling tlie various Groups 
and now collecting with scrupulous care the Tenths of everything that 
^ew Within their reach. 1 stood wondering a while what these Things 
^ght be when one of these men approached me and with a repi-oachful 

was the Tomplo of RUigion. MS. 1705. 8o shape] form ISl?. 
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90 and eainestly intreat«d him to conduct me into her present* 
He assented. Offerings he took from me, with mystic sprint 
lings of water and with salt he purified, and with strang 
sufiBations he exorcised me ; and then led me through man 
a dark and winding alley, the dew-damps of which chilled m 
95 flesh, and the hollow echoes under my feet, mingled, methough 
with moanings, affrighted me. At length we entered a larg 
hall, without window', or spiracle, or lamp. The asylum an 
dormitorj' it seemed of perennial night — only that the walls wei 
brought to the eye by a number of self-luminous inscriptions i 
100 letters of a pale sepulchral light, which held strange neutndil 
with the darkness, on the verge of which it kept its rayless vigi 
I could read them, methought ; but though each of the won 
taken separately I seemed to understand, yet when I took the 
in sentences, they were riddles and incomprehensible. As 
10; stood meditating on these hard sayings, my guide thus address^ 

‘ me - ‘Read and believe: these are mysteries ! ’—At the exti 
mity of the vast hall the Goddess was placed. Her featun 
blended with darkness, rose out to my view, terrible, yet vacai 
I prostrated myself before her, and then retired with my gun 
no soul-withered, and wondei'ing, and dissatisfied. 

As I re-entered the body of the temple I heard a deep buiz 
as of discontent. A few whose eyes were bright, and eithei 
piercing or steady, and whose ample foreheads, with the weighty 
bar, ridge-like, above the eyebrows, bespoke observation followed 
1 15 by meditative thought ; and a much larger number, who wen 
enraged by the severity and insolence of the priests in exacting 
their offerings, had collected in one tumultuous group, and witl 
a confused outciy of ‘ This is the Temple of Superstition ! ’ aftei 
much contumely, and turmoU, and cruel mal treatment on al 
.20 sides, rushed out of the pUe : and I, methought, jomed them. 

We speeded from the Temple with hasty steps, and had nov 
nearly gone round half the valley, when we were addressed b; 
a woman, tall beyond the stature of mortals, and with a som« 
thing more than human in her countenance and mien, whici 
.2. yet could by mortals be only felt, not conveyed by wor^ 0 
' intelligibly distinguished. Deep reflection, anmated byarden 
feelings, was displayed in them : and hope, without its unoe: 
tainty, and a something more than all these, which I understoo 

02 -q of W,qter lie purified me, and then led MS. 1705. W f 

and fts hollow echoes lienealh my feet affrighted me, till ’ 

entered a large Hall where not even a 

I observed a number of phosphoric Inscriptions ^ ^ ^ 

hnll where not even a single lamp glimmered. It was made halt visio 

W the ^.rphosphoric rays which proceeded from 

walls in letters of the same pale and sepulchral light, 

methoueht • but though each one of the words 1817. 106 m«. Th^h 

become! infallible, and the infallible remains fallible, 

^er^Tre Mystebi^ ! In the middle of ihe rasl 1817. 106 

1 ^ vacant. No definite thought, no distinct image 

w^s^S^y and obscure feeling. I prostrated 1817. . .8 SuPEBnxnos M 
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not, but which yet seemed to blend all these into a divine unity 
of expression. Her garments were white and matronly, and of 130 
the simplest texture. We inquired her name. ‘ My name,’ she 
replied, *is Religion.’ 

The more numerous part of our company, affrighted by the 
very sound, and sore from recent impostures or sorceries, 
hurried onwards and examined no farther. A few of us, struck 135 
by the manifest opposition of her form and manners to those 
of the living Idol, whom we had so recently abjured, agreed to 
follow her, though with cautious circumspection. She led us to 
an eminence in the midst of the valley, from the top of which 
we could command the whole plain, and observe the relation of Mo 
the different parts to each other, and of each to the whole, and 
of all to each. She then gave us an optic glass which assisted 
without contradicting our natural vision, and ena)>led us to see 
far beyond the limits of the Valley of Life ; though our eye 
even thus assisted permitted us only to behold a light and »4.5 
a g^ory, but what we could not descry, save only that it was, 
and that it was most glorious. 

And now with the rapid transition of a dream, I had over- 
taken and rejoined the more numerous party, who had abruptly 
left us, indignant at the very name of religion. They journied 150 
on, goading each other with remembrances of past oppressions, 
and never looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the 
Temple of Sup>erstition they had rounded the whole circle of the 
valley. And lo! there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at 
the base of a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, the interior 
side of which, unknown to them and unsuspected, formed the 
extreme and backward wall of the Temple. An impatient 
crowd, we entered the vast and dusky cave, which was the only 
perforation of the precipice. At the mouth of the cave sate 
two figures ; the first, by her dress and gestures, I knew to be 160 
Sensuality ; the second form, from the fierceness of his demean- 
our, and the brutal scornfulness of his looks, declared himself 
to be the monster Blasphemy. He uttered big words, and yet 
ever and anon I observed that he turned pale at his own 
courage. We entered. Some remained in the opening of the 165 
cave, with the one or the other of its guardians. The rest, and 
I among them, pressed on, till we reached an am])le chamber, 
that seemed the centre of the rock. The climate of the place 
was unnaturally cold. 

In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim- 1 70 
eyed man, poring with a microscope over the torso of a statue 
which had neither basis, nor feet, nor head ; but on its breast 
was called Nature ! To this he continually applied his glass, 
and seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it 


132 Religion 1817^ 1820, 
1820. 146 was 1817, 1820. 

PHEMY 1817, 1820. 173 


J41 parts of each to the other, andnf isi?^ 
1 61 Sensuality 1817, 1820. 163 Blas- 

Natuhe 1817, 1820. 
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rendered visible on the seemingly polished suiface of tl 
* marble. — ^Yet evermore was this delight and triumph follow( 
by expressions of hatred, and vehement railing agaii^t a Bein 
who yet, he assured us, had no existence. This myste 
suddenly recalled to me what I had i-ead in the holiest recc 
I So of the temple of Superstition. The old man spake in dive 
tongues, and continued to utter other and most strange mi 
teries. Among the rest he talked much and vehemeni 
concerning an infinite series of causes and effects, which 
explained to be— a string of blind men, the last of wh( 
185 caught hold of the skirt of the one before him, he of the ne 
and so on till they were all out of sight ; and that they 
\valked infidlibly straight, without making one false si 
though all were alike blind. Methought I bonowed couK 
from surprise, and asked him — ^ ho then is at the head 
190 guide them ? He looked at me w ith ineffable contempt, ] 
unmixed with an angiy suspicion, and then replied, ‘No 01 
The string of blind men w^eiit on for ever without any beginnii 
for although one blind man could not move without stumbli 
yet infinite blindness supplied the want of sight. I burst i 
195 laughter, which instantly turned to terror— for as he star 
forw’ard in rage, I caught a glimpse of him from ^hind ; am 
lo 1 I beheld a monster bi-form and Janus-headed, in the hinde 
face and shape of which I instantly recognised the drea 
countenance of Superstition- and in the terror I awoke. 


180 Supcrslilion 1S17. spake] spoke i 6 i 7 , 1S20, 

glance ISlT, 199 iScrrusTixios lSI7j IS:^. 


196 glinipsi 
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APOLOGETIC PKEFACE TO ‘FIRE, FAMINE, 
AND SLAUGHTEir^ 

At the house of a gentleman ^ who the principles and 
corresponding virtues of a sincere Christian consecrates a cul- 
tivated genius and the favourable accidents of birth, opnlf^nce, 
and splendid connexions, it was my gc»od fortune to meet, in 
a dinner-party, with more men of celebrity in science or polite 5 
litemture than are commonly found collected round the .same 
table. In the course of conversation, one of the party reminded 
an illustrious poet | Scott], then present, of some vei* ** ses which 
he had recited that morning, and which had appeared in 
a newspaper under the name of a War-Ecloguo, in which Fire, to 
Famine, and Slaughter were introduced as tlie .speakei-s. The 
gentlem«an so addressed replied, that he was lather surprised 
that none of us should have noticed or heard of the jioem, jis it 
had been, at the time, a good deal talked of in Scotland. It 
may be easily supposed that my feelings were at this moment i.n 
not of the most comfortable kind. Of all present, one only [Sir 
H. Davy] knew, or suspected me to be the author ; a man who 
would have established himself in the first rank of England’s 
living poets if the Genius of our country had not decreed that 

* Fir^t publislieil in SibnUiuc in 1817 : included in 1828, 1820, and 

1834. TJie ‘ Apologetic Preface * must have been put together in 1815, 
with a view to publication in the volume afterwards named SibyHir^c 
LeavtSf but the incident on wliicli it turns most probably took place in 
the spring of 1803, ■when l.MDth Scott and Golcridgo were in London. 
Davy writing to Poole, May 1, 1803, says that he generally met Coleridge 
during his stay in town, *iii the midnt of large companies, where he wa.s 
the image of power and activity,^ and Davy, as wo know, was one of 
^theby’s guests. In a letter to Mrs. Fletcher dated Dec. 18, 1830 (? , 
Scott tells tlie story in his own words, hut throws no light on date' or 
l>eriod. The implied date (1800^ in Morritt's report of l>r, Ilowlev’s con- 
versation (Lockhart’s Ltfs uf Scofly 1837, ii. 245) is out of tlic question, as 
Coleridge did not leave the Lake Country between Sept. 1808 and OctoVier 
1810. ^ Coleridge set great store by ‘ Jiis own stately account of this lion- 
show (ibid.). In a note in a MS. copy of Sif ifUinr Lcarxs presented to h is son 
Derwent he W’rites : — ‘With the exception of this slovenly sentence 
(II. 109-10) I hold this preface to Ij*' my happiest effort in prose com- 
p<i3ition.’ 

* W illiam Sot hehy (I75(> 1833 ', translator ofAVicland’s Ohcton and the 
Georgies of Virgil, Coleridge met liim for the fi rst time at Keswick in 
July, 1802. 

**Tho compliment I can witness to be as just as it is handsomely 
r^orded,’ Sir W. Scott to Mrs. Fletcher, Ftugynaikiry Kcmahis of Sir II. 
Davy, 1858, p. 113. 
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io he should rather be the first in the first rank of its philosophei 
and scientific benefactors. It appeared the general wish to 
hear the lines. As my friend chose to remain silent, I chose 

^ follow his ex^ple, and Mr [Scott] recited the poem. 

inis he could do with the better grace, being known to have 
25 ever been not only a firm and active Anti^acobin and Anti- 
Gallican, but likewise a zealous admirer of Mr. Pitt, both as 
a good man and a great statesman. As a poet exclusively, fae 
had been amused with the Eclogue ; as a poet he recited it ; 
and in a spirit which made it evident that he would have read 
30 and repeated it ^th the same pleasure had his own name been 
attached to the imaginary object or agent. 

After the recitation our amiable host observed that in his 

opinion Mr had over-rated the merits of the poetry ; 

but had they been tenfold greater, they could not have com- 
35 pensated for that malignity of heart which could alone have 
prompted sentiments so atrocious. I perceived that my Ulus- 
trious friend became greatly distressed on my account ; but 
fortunately I \vas able to preserve fortitude and pi*esence of 
mind enough to take up the subject without exciting even 
40 a suspicion how nearly and painfully it interested me. 

What follows is the substance of what I then replied, but 
dilated and in language less colloquial. It was not my intention, 
I said, to justify the publication, whatever its author’s feelings 
might have been at the time of composing it. That they are 
45 calculated to call foi-th so severe a reprobation from a good man, 
is not the worst feature of such poems. Their moral deformity 
is aggravated in proportion to the pleasure which they are 
capable of affording to vindictive, turbulent, and unprincipled 
readers. Could it he supposed, though for a moment, that the 
50 author seriously wished what he had thus w'ildly imagined, 
even the attempt to palliate an inhumanity so monstrous would 
be an insult to the hearers. But it seemed to me worthy of 
consideration, whether the mood of mind and the general state 
of sensations in which a poet produces such vivid and fantastic 
55 images, is likely to co-exist, or is even compatible with, that 
gloomy and deliberate ferocity which a serious wish to realize 
them would pre-suppose. It had been often observed, and all 
my experience tended to confirm the observation, that pr^pects 
4)f pain and evil to others, and in general all deep^feeUngs of 
60 revenge, are commonly expressed in a few words, ironically tame, 
and mild. The mind under so direful and fiend-like an umwnce 
seems to take a morbid pleasure in contrasting the 
its wishes and feelings with the slightness or levity of the 
expressions by which they are hinted ; and indeed 
65 so intense and solitary, if they were not preclud^ 

all cases they would bo) by a constitutional activity of mncy 

S4 he 1S17, 1S20. 41 What follows is substantially the same as / 

lS17y 1S20. 56 rtalut 1817^ 1820. 
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and association, and by the si>ecific joyousness combined with it, 
would assuredly themsejves preclude such activity. Passion, in 
its own quality, is the antagonist of action ; though in an 
ordinary and natural degree the former alternates with the latter, 70 
and thereby revives and strengthens it. But the more intense 
and insane the passion is, the fewer and the more fixed are the 
correspondent forms and notions, A rooted hatred , an inveterate 
thirst of revenge, is a sort of madness, and still eddies round its 
favourite object, and exercises as it were a perpetual tautology 75 
of mind in thoughts and words which admit of no adequate 
substitutes. Like a fish in a globe of glass, it moves restlessly 
round and round the scanty circumference, which it cannot 
leave without losing its vital element. 

There is a second character of such imaginary representations So 
as spring from a real and earnest desire of evil to another, 
which we often see in real life, and might even anticipate from 
the nature of the mind. The images, I mean, that a vindictive 
man places before his imagination, will most often be taken 
from the realities of life: they will be images of pain and 85 
suffering which he has himself seen inflicted on other men, and 
which he can fancy himself as inflicting on the object of his 
hatred. I will suppose that we had heard at different times 
two common sailors, each speaking of some one who had 
wronged or offended him: that the first with apparent violence 90 
had devoted every part of his adversary's body and soul to all 
the horrid phantoms and fantastic places that ever Quevedo 
dreamt of, and this in a rapid flow of those outrageous and wildly 
combined execrations, which too often with our lower classes 
serve for escape-valves to carry off the excess of their passions, 95 
as so much superfluous steam that would endanger the vessel if 
it were retained. The other, on the contrary, with that sort of 
calmness of tone which is to the ear what the paleness of anger 
is to the eye, shall simply say, ‘If I chance to be made 
boatswain, as I hope I soon shall, and can but once get that 100 
fellow under my hand (and I shall be upon the watch for him), 
m tickle his pretty skin ! I won’t hurt him ! oh no ! I’ll only 

cut the to the liver ! ’ I dare appeal to all present, which 

of the two they would regard as the least deceptive symptom 
of deliberate malignity ? nay, whether it would surprise them 105 
to see the first fellow, an hour or two afterwards, cordially 
shaking hands with the very man the fractional parts of whose 
body and soul he had been so charitably disposing of ; or even 
perhaps risking his life for him ? What language Shakespeare 
considered characteristic of malignant disposition we see in the no 
speech of the good-natured Gratiano, who spoke ‘ an infinite 
deal of nothing more than any man in all Venice ’ ; 

Too wild, too rude and bold of voice ! 

93 outrageous] outr^, 1817, 1820, 95 escape-valves 1817, 1829. 103 

liver 1817, 1829, 106 afterwards] afterward 1817, 1829, 
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the war, and then pei-sonifieil the al*traot and christened it by 
the name which he liad been accustomed to hear most often 
associated with its management and measures. I should guess 
that the minister was in the author’s mind at the moment of 
composition as completely as Anacreon’s i^»5 

grassliopper, and that lie had as little notion of a real f»erson of 
flesh and blood. 


Distingui^liabie in member, Joint, or limb, 

^Parad^m ^ II. ] 

as Milton had in the grim and terrible phantom (half pei'son, 
half allegoty) which he has placed at the gates of Hell. 1 con- 170 
eluded by observing, that the poem was not calculated to excite 
passion in any mind, or to make any impression except on 
poetic readers ; and that from the culpable levity betray c-d 
at the close of the eclogue by the grotesque union of epigram- 
matic wit with allegoric personification, in the allusion to the 1 75 
most fearful of thoughts, I should conjecture that the ‘ rantin’ 
JBardie % instead of really believing, much less wishing, the fate 
spoken of in the last line, in application to any human individual, 
would shrink from passing the verdict even on the Devil himself, 
and exclaim with j>oor Bums, iSo 


Bat Care ye wevl, auld Nickie>bcn ! 
Oh ! wad ye U\k a thouglit an' men ! 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 
Stil] hae a »take — 
I’m wae to think upon yon den, 

Ev’n for yonr sake ! 


I need not say that these thoughts, which are here dilated, 
were in such a company only rapidly suggested. Our kind 
brat smiled, and with a courteous compliment oWrve<l. that 

* c cause. My voice faltered 

a btUe, for I was somewhat agitated ; though not so much on 
my own account as for the uneasiness that so kind and friendly 
a man would feel from the thought that he had been the occa- 
aon of distressing me. At length I brought out these words : 

1 must now confess, sir ! that I am author of that poem. It lo? 
WM written some years ago. I do not attempt to justify mv 
pa^ self, yoimg as I then was; but as little as I would now 

" ^ imagining 

t^t the lin« would be taken as more or less than a sport 

of fancy. At ^ events, tf I know my own heart, there was loo 
^ver a moment m my existence in which I should have been 

hazard, to interpose 

my own body, and defend his Ufe at the risk of my own.’ ^ 

nrint^^it^H^^ anecdote, because to liave 

printed it without any remark might well have been understood ic? 
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the war, and then pei*sonified the abstract and christened it by 
the name which he had been accustomed to hear most often 
associated with its management and measures, I should guess 
that the minister was in the author’s mind at the moment of 
composition as completely uvai/icxrapKo?, as Anacreon’s 1^)5 

grasshopper, and that he had as little notion of a real person of 
flesh and blood, 

Distinguisliable in member, joint, or limb, 

[raradist Lof^f , II. C 68 . ] 

as Milton had in the grim and terrible phantom (half person, 
half allegoi-y) which he has placed at the gates of Hell. I con- 170 
eluded by observing, that the poem was not calculated to excite 
passion in any mind, or to make any impression except on 
poetic reader's ; and that from the culpable levity betrayed 
at the close of the eclogue by the grotesque union of epigram- 
matic wit with allegoric pemonification, in the allusion to the 1 75 
most fearful of thoughts, I should conjecture that the ‘ rantin’ 
Bardie instead of really believing, much less wishing, the fate 
spoken of in tlie last line, in application to any human individual, 
would slirink from passing the verdict even on the Devil himself, 
and exclaim with poor Burns, 180 

But fare ye weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 

Oh ! wad ye tak a thought an’ men ! 

Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake — 

I’m wae to think upon yon den, 

Ev’n for your sake ! 

I need not say that these thoughts, which are here dilated, 
were in such a company only rapidly suggested. Our kind 
host smiled, and with a courteous compliment observed, that 
the defence was too good for the cause. My voice faltered 190 
a little, for I was somewhat agitated ; though not so much on 
my own account as for the uneasiness that so kind and friendly 
a man would feel from the thought that he had been the occa- 
sion of distressing me. At length I brought out these words : 

‘I must now confess, sir ! that I am author of that poem. It 195 
was written some yeara ago. I do not attempt to justify my 
past self, yowng as I then w'as ; but as little as I would now 
write a similar poem, so far was I even then from imagining 
that the lines would be taken as more or less than a sport 
of fancy. At all events, if I know my own heart, there was 200 
never a moment in my existence in which I should have been 
more ready, had Mr. Pitt’s person been in hazard, to intei-pose 
my own body, and defend his life at the risk of my own.’ 

I have prefaced the }K>em with this anecdote, because to liave 
printed it without any remark might well have been understood 205 

172 passion . . . any 1817^ J8:*9. 173 p.jrfU 7877, 1329. For betrayed in r. 
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as implying an unconditional approbation on my part, and this 
after many years consideration. But if it be asked why I re- 

j ^ ^swer, that the poem had been attributed 

at different times to different other persons ; and what I 
2 to dared beget, I thought it neither manly nor honourable not to 
dare father. From the same motives I should have published 
perfect copies of two poems, the one entitled The Devil’s 
Thoughts, and the other, The Two Bound Spaces on the 
Tombstone, but tliat the three first stanzas of the former, whicli 
2 1 ? were worth all the rest of the poem, and the best stanza of the 
remainder, were written by a friend [Southey] of deserved 
celebrity ; and because there are passages in both which might 
have given offence to the religious feelings of certain readers. 
I myself indeed see no reason why vulgar superstitions and 
2 20 absurd conceptions that deform the pure faith of a Christian 
should possess a greater Lmmimity from ridicule than stories of 
witches, or the fables of Greece and Borne. But tliere are those 
who deem it profaneness and irreverence to call an ape an ape, 
if it but wear a monk’s cowl on its head ; and I would rather 
reason with this weakness than offend it. 

The passage from Jeremy Taylor to which I referred is found 
in his second Sermon on Christ’s Advent to .Judgment ; which 
is likewise the second in his year's course of sermons. Among 
many remarkable passages of the same character in those 
discoui-ses, I have selected this as the most so. ‘ But when this 
Lion of the trilje of Judah shall appear, then Justice shall strike, 
and Mercv shall not hold her hands ; she shall strike sore strokes, 
and Pity shall not break the blow. As there are treasures of 
good things, so hath God a treasure of wrath and fury, and 
scourges and scorpions ; and tlien shall be produced the shame 
of Lust and the malice of Envy, and the groans of the oppressed 
and the [>ersecutions of the saints, and the cares of Covetousness 
and the troubles of Ambition, and the insolencies of traitors and 
the violences of rel^els, and the rage of anger and the uneasin^ 
240 of impatience, and the restlessness of unlawful desires ; and by 
this time the monsters and diseases will be numerous and 
intolei-able, when God's heavy hand shall press the sanies and 
the intolerableness, the obliquity and the unreasonableness, the 
amazement and the disorder, the smart and the sorrow, the 
24? guilt and the punishment, out from aU our sins, ^d pour them 
into one chalice, and mingle them with an infinite wrath, and 
make the wicked drink off all the vengeance, and force it down 
their unwilling throats with the violence of devils and accursed 

2:o*^***That this Tartarean drench displays the ima^uation rather 
than the discretion of the compounder : that, m short, th^ pa^ 
age and others of the same kind are in a bad taste, few will deny 
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at the present day. It would, doubtless, have more behoved 
the good bishop not to be wise beyond what is written on 
a subject in which Eternity is opposed to Time, and a Death 155 
threatened, not the negative, but the positive Opposite of Life ; 
a subject, therefore, which must of necessity be indescribable 
to the human undemtanding in our present state. But I can 
neither find nor believe that it ever occurred to any reader to 
ground on such passages a charge against Bishop Taylor’s 260 
humanity, or goodness of heart. I was not a little surprised 
therefore to find, in the Pursuits of Literature and other works, 
so horrible a sentence passed on Milton’s moral character, for 
a passage in his prose writings, as nearly parallel to this of 
Taylor’s as two passages can well be conceived to ba All his 265 
merits, as a poet, foreooth — all the glory of having written the 
Paradise Lost, are light in the scale, nay, kick the beam, com- 
pared with the atrocious malignity of heart, expressed in the 
offensive paragraph. I remembei*ed, in genei-al, that Milton had 
concluded one of his works on Reformation, written in the 270 
fervour of his youthful imagination, in a high poetic strain, that 
wanted metre only to become a lyrical poem. I remembered 
that in the former part he had formed to himself a perfect ideal 
of human vh*tue, a character of heroic, disinterested zeal and 
devotion for Truth, Religion, and public Liberty, in act and in 275 
suffering, in the day of triumph and in the hour of martyrdom. 
Such spirits, as more excellent than othei^s, he describes as 
having a more excellent reward, and as distinguished by a tran- 
scendant glory : and this reward and this glory he displays and 
particularizes with an energy and brilliance that announced the 280 
Paradise Lost as plainly, as ever the bright purple clouds in the 
east announced the coming of the Sun. Milton then passes to 
the gloomy contrast, to such men as from motives of selfish 
ambition and the lust of personal aggrandizement should, against 
their own light, pei'secute truth and the true religion, and wil- 2S5 
fully abuse the powers and gifts entrusted to them, to bring 
vice, blindness, misery and slavery, on their native country, on 
the very country that had trusted, enriched and honoured them. 
Such beings, after that speedy and appropriate removal from 
their sphere of mischief which all good and humane men must 290 
of course desire, will, he takes for granted by parity of reason, 
meet with a punishment, an ignominy, and a retaliation, as 
much severer than other wicked men, as their guilt and its 
consequences were more enormous. His description of this 
imaginary punishment presents more distinct pictures to the 295 
fancy than the extract fi‘om Jeremy Taylor ; but the thoughts 
in the latter are incomparably moi^e exaggerated and horrific. 

All this I knew' ; but I neither remembered, nor by reference 

256 positive 1817^ 182U, Opposite] Oppositive 1829^ 1S9S. 264 his 
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and careful re-perusal could discover, any other meaning, either 
5CO in Milton or Taylor, but that good men will be rewarded, and 
the impenitent wicked punished, in proportion to their disposi- 
tions and intentional acts in this life : and that if the punish- 
ment of the least wicked be fearful beyond conception, all words 
and descriptions must be so far true, that they must fall short 
30= of the punishment that awaits the transcendantly wicked. Had 
Milton stated either his ideal of virtue, or of depravity, as an 
individual or individuals actually existing? Certainly not! 
Is this representation worded historically, or only hypotheti- 
cally ? Assured 1 }^ the latter! Does he express it as his own 
310 wish that after death they should suffer these tortures? or as 
a general consequence, deduced from reason and revelation, that 
such will be their fate ? Again, the latter only ! His wish is 
expressly confined to a speedy stop being put by Providence to 
their power of inflicting misery on others ! But did he name 
3x3 or refer to any persons living or dead? No ! But the calum- 
niators of Milton daresay (for what will calumny not dare say?) 
that he had Laud and Strafford in his mind, while writing of 
remorseless persecution, and the enslavement of a free country 
from motives of selfish ambition. Now what if a stem anti- 


320 prelatist should daresay, that in speaking of the insolencies of 
traitors and the violences of rebels, Bishop Taylor must have 
individualised in his mind Hampden, Hollis, Pym, Fairfax, 
Ireton, and Milton ? And what if he should take the liberty of 
concluding, that, in the after-description, the Bishop was feeding 
325 and feasting his party-hatred, and with those individuals before 
the eyes of his imagination enjoying, trait by trait, horror after 
horror, the picture of their intolerable agonies ? Yet this 
bigot would have an equal right thus to criminate the one good 
and great man, as these men have to criminate the other. 
.30 Milton has said, and I doubt not but that Taylor with equal 
truth could have said it, * that in his whole life he ^ver s^ke 
against a man even that his skin should be g^^d. He asser^ 
this when one of his opponents (either Bishop Hall or h^ 
nephew) had called upon the women and children m the 
3-.:; to take V stones and stone him (Milton). 

■ Milton repeatedly used his interest to 
but even at a time when all lies would have 
against him, no charge was made, no story 
had ever directly or indirectly engaged or 
s*culioD. Oh : the™ ar, other and 

rvhieh should he aequired by the P»f “"*1 „or£ 

writers When I have before me, on the same table, the wo 
of Hammond a°d Baater ; when I relict with 
dLrness their hlesaed spirits am now '<>"“f/“^^^Sed to 

seems a mournful thing that then- names should bo porror^ 
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an occasion of bitterness among us, who are enjoying that happy 
mean which the human too*niuch on both sides was perhaps 
necessary to produce. ‘The tangle of delusions which stifled 
and distorted the growing tree of our well-being has been torn 
away ; the parasite- weeds that fed on its veiy roots have been 3 fo 
plucked up with a salutary violence. To us there remain only 
quiet duties, the constant care, the gradual improvement, the 
cautious unhazardous laboui*s of the industrious though con- 
tented gardener — to prune, to strengthen, to engraft, and one 
by one to remove from its leaves and fresh shoots the slug and 355 
the caterpillar. But far be it from us to undervalue with light 
and senseless detiaction the conscientious hardihood of our 
predecessors, or even to condemn in them that vehemence, to 
which the blessings it won for us leave us now neither tempta- 
tion nor pretext. We antedate the feelings, in order to 3^0 
criminate the authors, of our present lil)erty, light and tolera- 
tion.’ (The Friend, No. IV. Sept. 7, I 8 OO.) [1818, i. 105. | 

If ever two great men might seem, during their whole lives, 
to have moved in direct opposition, though neither of them has 
at any time introduced the name of the other, Milton and 365 
Jeremy Taylor were they. The former commenced his career 
by attacking the Church-Liturgy and all set forms of prayer. 

The latter, but far more successfully, by defending both. 
Milton’s next work was against the Prelacy and the then 
existing Church-Government — Taylor’s in vindication and sup- 370 
port of them. Milton became more and more a stern republican, 
or rather an advocate for that religious and moral aristocracy 
which, in his day, was called republiciinism, and which, even more 
than royalism itself, is the direct antipode of modern jacobinism. 
Taylor, as more and more sceptical concerning the fitness of 37.5 
men in general for ]>ower, became more and more attached to 
the prerogatives of monarchy. From Calvinism, with a still 
decreasing resp^t for Fathers, Councils, and for Church-anti- 
quity in ^neral, Milton seems to have ended in an indifference, 
if not a dislike, to all forms of ecclesiastic government, and to 380 
have retreated wholly into the inward and spiritual church- 
communion of his own spirit with the Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the w'orld. Taylor, with a growing 
reverence for authority, an increasing sense of the insufficiency of 
the Scriptures without the aids of tradition and the consent of 385 
authorized interpreters, advanced as far in his approaches (not 
indeed to Popery, but) to Roman-Catholicism, as a conscientious 
minister of the English Church could w^ell venture. Milton 
would be and would utter the same to all on all occasions : he 
would tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 390 
truth. Taylor would become all things to all men, if by any 

346 tfs 1817 , 1829 , 347 human too-much 1817 , 1829 . 349 has] have 
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means he might beneht any ; hence he availed himself, in his 
popular writings, of opinions and representations which stand 
often in striking contrast with the doubts and convictions ex- 
395 pressed in his more philosophical works. He appears, indeed, 
not too severely to have blamed that management of truth 
(istam falsitatem dispensativam) authorized and exemplified by 
almost all the fathers : Integrum omnino doctoribus et coetus 
Christiani antistitibus esse, ut doles versent, falsa veris inter- 
400 mLsceant et imprimis religionis hostes fallant, dummodo 
veritatis commodis et utilitati inserviant. 


The same antithesis might be carried on with the elements 
of their several intellectual powers. Milton, austere, condensed, 
imaginative, supporting his truth by direct enunciation of lofty 
405 moral sentiment and by distinct visual representations, and in 
the same spiilt ovenvhelming what he deemed falsehood by 
moral denunciation and a succession of pictures appalling or 
repulsive. In his prose, so many metaphors, so many alle- 
gorical miniatures. Taylor, eminently discursive, accumulative, 
410 and (to use one of his own words) agglomerative ; still more 
rich in images than Milton himself, but images of fancy, and 
presented to the common and passive eye, rather than to the 
eye of the imagination. Whether supporting or assailing, he 
makes his way either by argument or by appeals to the 
415 affections, unsurpassed even by the schoolmen in subtlety, 
agility, and logic wit, and unrivalled by the most rhetoric^ of 
the fathers in the copiousness and vividness of his expressions 
and illustrations. Here words that convey feelings, and words 
that flash images, and words of abstract notion, flow together, 
420 and whirl and rush onward like a stream, at once rapid and full 
of eddies ; and yet still interfused here and there we see a tongue 
or islet of smooth water, with some picture in it of earth or sky, 


landscape or living grou}) of quiet beauty. 

Differing then so widely and almost contrariantly, wherein 
425 did these great men agree? wherein did they resemble each 
other ? In genius, in learning, in unfeigned piety, in blamel^s 
purity of life, and in benevolent aspirations and purpos^ for 
the moral and temporal improvement of their fellow-creatur^ . 
Both of them wrote a Latin Accidence, to render education 
430 more easy and less painful to children ; both of them composed 
hymns and psalms proportioned to the capacity of common 
congregations ; both, nearly at the same time, set the glorious 
example of publicly recommending and supporting general 
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toleration, and the liberty both of the Pulpit and the press ! 

In the writings of neither shall we find a single sentence, like 435 
those meek deliverances to God’s mercy, with which Laud 
accompanied his votes for the mutilations and loathsome dun- 
geoning of Leighton and others ! — nowhere such a pious prayer 
as we find in Bishop Hall’s memoranda of his own life, con- 
cerning the subtle and witty atheist that so grievously perplexed 440 
and gravelled him at Sir Robert Drui-y’s till he prayed to the 
Lord to remove him, and behold ! his prayers were heard : for 
shortly afterward this Philistine-combatant went to London, 
and there perished of the plague in great misery! In short, 
nowhere shall we find the least approach, in the lives and 445 
wi’itings of John Milton or Jeremy Taylor, to that guarded 
gentleness, to that sighing reluctance, with which the holy 
brethren of the Inquisition deliver over a condemned heretic 
to the civil magistrate, recommending him to mercy, and 
hoping that the magistrate will treat the erring brother with 450 
all possible mildness ! — the magistrate who too well knows what 
would be his own fate if he dared offend them by acting on their 
recommendation. 

The opportunity of diveiiing the reader from myself to charac- 
ters more worthy of his attention, has led me far beyond my 455 
first intention ^ but it is not unimportant to expose the false 
zeal which has occasioned these attacks on our elder patriots. 

It has been. too much the fashion first to ])ersonify the Church 
of England, and then to sj^eak of different individuals, who in 
different ages have been rulers in that church, as if in some 460 
strange way they constituted its personal identity. Why should 
a clergyman of the present day feel interested in the defence 
of Laud or Sheldon ? Surely it is sufficient for the warmest 
partisan of our establishment that he can assert with truth,— 
when our Church persecuted, it was on mistaken pnnciples 465 
held in common by all Christendom ; and at all events, far less 
culpable was this intolerance in the Bishops, who were main- 
taining the existing laws, than the persecuting spirit afterwards 
shewn by their successful opponents, who had no such excuse, 
and who should have been taught mercy by their own sufferings, 470 
and wisdom by the utter failure of the experiment in their own 
case. We can say that our Church, apostolical in its faith, primi- 
tive in its ceremonies, unequalled in its liturgical forms ; that 
our Church, which has kindled and displayed more bright and 
urning lights of genius and learning than all other protestant 475 
chinches since the reformation, was (with the single exception 
of the times of Laud and Sheldon) least intolerant, when all 
Christians unhappily deemed a species of intolerance their I'eli- 
^ous duty ; that B^hops of our church were among the firat 
that contended against this error ; and finally, that since the 480 
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^formation, when tolerance became a fashion, the Church of 
England in a tolerating age, has shewn herself eminently 
tolerant, and far more so, both in spirit and in fact, than 
many of her most bitter opponents, who profess to deem 
4^5 toleration itself an insult on the rights of mankind! As to 
myself, who not only know the Church-Establishment to be 
tolerant, but who see in it the greatest, if not the sole safe 
bulwark of toleration, I feel no necessity of defending or 
palliating oppressions under the two Charleses, in order to 
490 exclaim with a full and fervent heart, Esto perpetual 

481 reformation] Revolution in 1688 3 fS. corr. 1817, 488 bulwark 

1817, 1S20. 490 Esto Pebpetua 1817, 1820. 4/?er 490. 

Braving the cry. O the Vanity and self-dotage of Authors ! I, yet, 
after a re|»ei*u^l of the preceding Apol. Preface, now some 20 years 
since its Hr%»t publication, dare deliver it as my own judgement that 
both in style and thought it is a work creditable to the head and heart of 
the Author, tho* he happens to have been the same person, only a few 
stone lighter and with cliesnut instead of silver hair, with his Critic and 
Eulogist. 

S. T. Coleridge, 

May, 1829 . 

Note in a copy qf the edition qfl829, voh t, p* 363.] 
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PROSE VERSIONS OF POEMS, ETC. 

A 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE COURT 
OF LOVE 

[Vide ant€j p. 409.] 

Why is my Love like the Sun ? 

1. The Dawn = the presentiment of my Love. 

No voice as yet had made the air 

Be music with thy name : yet why 

That obscure [over aching] Hope: that yearning Sigh? 

That sense of Promise everywhere ? 

Beloved ! flew thy spirit by ? 

2. The Sunrise = the suddenness, the all-at-once of Love— and the 
first silence — the beams of Light fall first on the distance, the inter- 
space still dark. 

3. The Cheerful Morning— the established Day-light universal. 

4. The Sunset— who can behold it, and think of the Sun-hse? It 
takes all the thought to itself. The Moon-reflected Light -soft, 
melancholy, warmthless— the absolute purity (nay, it is always pure, 
but), the incorporeity of Love in absence— Love per se is a Potassium 
— it can subsist by itself, tho’ in presence it has a natural and 
necessary combination with the comburent principle. All other Lights 
(the fixed Stars) not borrowed from the absent Sun— Lights for other 
worlds, not for me. I see them and admire, but they irradiate 
nothing. 


B 

PROSE VERSION OF GLYCINE’S SONG IN 
ZAPOLYA 

[Vide an/p, pp. 426, 919, 920.] 

1 

On the sl^ with liquid openings of Blue, 

The slanting pillar of sun mist. 

Field-inward new a little Bird. 

Pois’d himself on the column, 

Sang with a sweet and marvellous voice, 

Adieu ! adieu ! 

I must away. Far, far away, 

Set off to day. 
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Listened — listened — gaz’d — 

ot a 3ird, sound of* a voice 

It was so well with me, and yet so strance 
Heai-t ! Heart ! ' 

SwelTst thou with joy or smart ? 

But the Bird went away — 

Adieu ! adieu ! 


All cloudy the heavens falling and falling— 
Then said I — Ah ! summer again — 

The swallow, the summer-bird is goin®*, 

And so will my Beauty fall like the leaves 
From my pining for his absence, 

And so will his Love fly away. 

Away ! away^ ! 

Like the summer*bi^, 

Swift as the Day. 

4 

But lo ! again came the slanting sun-shaft. 
Close by me pois’d on its wing. 

The sweet Bird sang again. 

And looking on my tearful Face 
Did it not say, 

‘ Love has arisen, 

‘ True Love makes its summer. 

In the Heart ’ ? 


Notebook No. 29, p, 16S. 

21 Feb. 1825. 

My bear Frikxb 

I have often amused myself with the thought of a self-conscious 
Looking-glass, and the various metaphorical applications of such a 
fancy — and this morning it struck across the Kolian Harp of my Brain 
that there was something pleasing and emblematic (of what I did not 
distinctly make out) in two such Looking-glasses fronting, each see- 
ing the other in itself, and itself in the other. Have you ever noticed 
the Vault or snug little Apartment which the Spider spins and weaves 
for itself, by spiral threads round and round, and sometimes with strait 
lines, so that its lurking parlour or withdrawing-room is an oblong 
square ? This too connected itself in my mind with the melancholy 
truth, that as we grow older, the World (alas ! how often it happeM that 
the less we love it, the more we care for it, the less reason we have to 
value its Shews, the more anxious are we about them— alas . now oRen 
do we become more and more loveless, as Love which can outlive all 
change save a change with regard to itself, and all loss save the loss 
of iti Neflejr, is more needed to sooth ns and is able so to 

do !) What was I saying ? O, I was adverti^ to the 
advance in years, the World, that spidery Witeh, ^ins its thre^ 
narrower and narrower, still closing on us, till at last it “P 

within four walls, walls of flues and films, windowless-and well if there 
be sky lights, and a small opening left for the Light from above. I do 
not ^oTthat I have anything to add, except to remind yon, that 
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pheer OT phef'B for Mate^ Companion^ Counterparty is a word frequently 
used by Spencer (sic) and Herbert, and the Foets generally, who wrote 
before the Restoration (1660), before I say that this premature warm 
and sunny day, antedating Spring, called forth the following. 

Strain in the manner of G. Herbert, which might be entitled 
The Alone Most Dear : a Complaint of Jacob to Ihichcl as in the 
tenth year of her service he saw in her ov fancied that he saw symptoms 
of Alienation. N - .B. Th e T houghts and Inmgo e being modemiaod 
and turned into Engl i eb - . 

(It was fancy) [Pencil note by Mrs. Gillman,] 

All Nature seems at work. Saaik Slugs leave their lair; 

The Bees are stirring ; Birds are on Uie wing ; 

And Winter slumb’ring in the open air 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spnng. 

And 

But I the while, the sole unbusy thing. 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where ^Amaranths blow 
Have tmced the fount whence Streams of Nectar flow. 

Bloom, O ye Amaranths ! bloom for whom ye may — 

For me ye bloom not ! Glide, rich streams ! away ! 

? Lip unhrighten'd, wivathless B, 

With unmoist Lip and wreathless Brow I stroll ; 

And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ? 

Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve ; 

And Hope without an Object cannot live. 

I speak in figures, inward thoughts and woes 
Intei*preting by Shapes and outward shews: 

! Where daily nearer me with magic Ties, 

What time and where, (wove close with magic Ties 
Line over line, and thickning as they rise) 

The World her spidery threads on all sides spin 
Side answering side with narrow intei-space. 

My Faith (say 1 ; 1 and my Faith are one) 

Hung, as a Minor, there ! And face to face 
(For nothing else there was between or near) 

One Sister Mirror hid the dreary Wall, 

But that is broke ! And with that } 

( only pheere * 

I lost my object and my inmost All 

Faith in the Faith of The Alone Most Dear ! 

Jacob Hodiernus. 

Ah ! me ! ! 

Call the World spider : and at fancy's touch 
Thought becomes image and I see it such. 

With viscous masonry of films and threads 
Tough as the nets in Indian Forests found 
It blends the Waller’s and the Weaver’s trades 
And soon the tentdike Hangings touch the ground 
A du.'sky chamber that excludes the day 
But cease the prelude and resume the lay 

* Litendly rendered is Flower Fadidess, or never<fading, from the Greek 
a HOT and maraino to wither. 

* Mate, Counterpart. 
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volence ; and what more does the Atheist assert? if matter poasess 
those properties, why might it not have possessed them from all 
eternity ? Sir laac Newton’s Deity seems to be alternately operose and 
indolent ; to have delegated so much power as to make it inconceivable 
what he can have reserved. He is dethroned by Vice-regent second 

CAQB6d. 

We seem placed here to acquire a knowledge of effects. W’^henever 
we would pierce into the Adyta of Causation, we bewilder oui-selve> ; 
and all that laborious Conjecture can do, is to fill up the gaps ut 
imagination. We are restless, because invisible things are not the 
objects of vision — and philosophical fe3'stcms, for the most part, are 
received not for their Truth, but in proportion as they attribute to 
Causes a susceptibility of being seen^ whenever our visual organs shall 
have become sufficiently powerful. 


E 

DEDICATION ^ 

Ode on the Departing Year, 1796, pp. [3] -4. 

[Vide antCy p. 160,] 

To Thomas Poole, of Stowey. 

My deab Friekd — 

Soon after the commencement of this month, tlie Editor of the 
Cambridge Intelligencer (a newspaper conducted with so much ability, 
and such unmixed and fearless zeal for the intei*e8t8 of Piety and Free- 
dom, that 1 cannot hut think iny poetry honoured by being permitted 
to apx>ear in it) requested me, by Letter, to furnish him with some 
Lines for the last day of this Year. I promised him that 1 would make 
the attempt; but almost immediately after, a rheumatic complaint 
seized on my head, and continued to prevent the possibility of 
poetic composition till within the last three days. So in the course 
of the last three days the following Ode was produced. In general, 
when an Author informs the Public thtii his production was struck off 
in a great hurry, he offei*s an insult, not an excuse. But I trust that 
the present case is an exception, and that the peculiar circumstances 
which obliged me to write with such unusual rapidity give a proprietj' 
to my professions of it : nec nunc earn apudie jactoy et ceiensindico ; 
fie quis aspet*iOf*e Jitnu examinety et n ronfuso scHptu m et quod 

ff'iqidum erai «i Matim ifxideftfn,^ (I avail myself of the words of 
Statius, and hope that I shall likewise he able to say of any weightier 
publication, what he has declar^ of his Thebaid, that it had been 
tortured* with a laborious Polish.) 

For me to discuss the merits of this hasty composition were 

Wle and presumptuous. If it he found to possess that impetuosity of 
Transition, and that Precipitation of Fancy and Feeling, which are 


I Published 4to, 1796 : reprinted in P. a^ul D.W.y 1877, i. 166^8. 

The qu<^tioQ is from an apology addressed ‘ Meliori suo prefixed to 
the Second Book of the Siiroe < nec nunc earn (sc. celeritatem^ apud te 
jacto qui Dosti ; sed et caeteris indieo, ne quia asperiore lima carmen exa- 
minet et a confuso scriptum, et dolenti datum cum paene aint super 
vacua amt tarda solatia.* Coleridge has Adapted* the words of SUtius 
to point his own moral. 

» Multu cruHata tifnd [S.T,C.] [Siiv, lib. iv. 7, 26.] 
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volence; and what more does the Atheist a&sert? if matter possess 
those properties, why might it not have possessed them from all 
eternity ? oii laiac Newton’s Deity seems to be alternately operose and 
indolent ; to have delegated so much i>ower as to make it inconceivable 
what he can have reserved. He is dethroned by Vice-regent second 

^We seem placed here to acquire a knowledge of effects. Whenever 
we would pierce into the Adyta of Causation, we bewilder oui*selves ; 
and all that laborious Conjecture can do, is to fill up the gaps of 
imagination. We are restless, because invisible things are not the 
objects of vision— and philosophical systems, for the most part, are 
received not for their Tnith, but in proportion as they attribute to 
Causes a susceptibility of being seen, whenever our visual organs shall 
have become sufficiently powerful. 

E 

DEDICATION * 

Ode on the Departing Year, 1796, pp. [3]-4. 

[Vide ante, p. 160.] 

To Thomas Poole, of Stowey. 

My dear Friend— 

Soon after the commencement of this month, tlie Editor of the 
Cambridge Intelligencer (a newspaper conducted with so much ability, 
and such unmixed and fearless zeal for the intercsts of Piety and Free- 
dom, that I cannot but think my poetry honoured by being permitted 
to appear in it) requested me, by Letter, to furnish him with some 
Lines for the last day of this Year. I promised him that I would make 
the attempt; but almost immediately after, a rheumatic complaint 
seized on my head, and continued to prevent the possibilit}’ of 
poetic composition till within the last three days. So in the course 
of the last three days the following Ode was produced. In general, 
when an Author informs the Public that his production was struck off 
in a great hurry, he offers an insult, not an excuse. But I trust that 
the present case is an exception, and that the peculiar circumstances 
which obliged me to w'rite with such unusual i-apidity give a propriety 
to my professions of it : nec nunc earn apud 1e jacto, sed et ceteris indico ; 
ne quis a^pet'iore iinui canntn examinet, et a con/uso scriptitm et quod 
ffiffidum erat ni statim tt'adef'ent} (I avail myself of the words of 
Statius, and hope that I shall likewise be able to say of any weightier 
publication, what he has declared of his Thebaid, that it bad been 
tortured * with a labonous Polish.) 

For me to discuss the literaiy merits of this hasty composition were 
idle and presumptuous. If it be found to possess that impetuosity of 
Transition, and that Precipitation of Fancy and Feeling, which are 

' Published 4to, 1796 : reprinted in P. a^xd D.TT., 1877, i. 1C5-8. 

* The quotation is from an apology addressed * Meliori suo’, prefixed to 
the Second Book of the Silvae: — * nec nunc earn (sc. celeritatem) apud te 
jaoto qui nosti ; sed et caeteria indico, ne quis asperiore lima carmen exa- 
ininet et a confuso scriptum, et dolenti datum cum paene sint super- 
vacua sint tarda solatia.’ Coleridge has * adapted ’ the words of Statius 
to point his own moral. 

* Multd cruciaia lima [S.T.C.] [SiLV. lib. iv. 7, 26.] 


APPENDIX V 


ADAPTATIONS 


For a critical study of Coleridge’s alterations in the text of tlie quota- 
tions fiH)m seventeenth -century poets, which were inserted in the Bio- 
graphia Liieraria (2 vols., 1817), or were prefixed as mottoes to Chapters 
in the rifacimento of The Frieiui (3 vols., 1818), see an article by 
J, D Campbell entitled ‘ Coleridge’s Quotations/ which was publisliecl 
in the Aihenueum^ August 20, 1892, and ^ Adaptations *, P. ir., 1893, pp. 47 1 - 
4- Most of these textual alterations or garblings were noted by H. N. 
Coleridge in an edition of 2'he Friend published in 1837 ; Mr. Campbell 
was the first to collect and include the mottoes and quotations in a sub- 
section of Coleridge’s Poetical Works. Tliree poems, (1) ‘An EKgy 
Imitated from Akenside*, (2) ‘Farewell to Lovo (3) 'Mutual Passion 
altered and modernized from an Old Poet may be reckoned iis 
‘ Adaptations \ The first and third of these composite productions lay 
no claim to originality, whilst the second, ‘ Farewell to Love', which he 
published anonymously in The Courier, September 27, 1806, was not includeil 
by Coleridge in Sibylline Leaves, or in 1828, 1829, 1834. For (1) vide ante, 
p. 69, andpo^/, Bead ; — p. 1123 ; for (2) mite, p. 402; and for vide post, 

p. 1118. 


1 

FULKE GREVILLE. LORD BROOKE 

God and the World they worship still together, 

Di-aw not their lawes to him, but his to theirs, 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 

Amid their owne desires still raising feares ; 

‘ Unwise, as all distracted powers be; 

Strangers to God, iboles in humanitie.* 

Too good for great things, and too great for good ; 
Their Princes serve their Priest, &c. 

A Tt-eatie of JVarres, st. Ixvi-vii. 


Motto to ‘A Lay Sermon’, 1817 


God and the World we worship still together, 

Draw not our Laws to Him, but Hi a to ours ; 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 

imperfect Will btnngs forth hut han^n Flotcei's / 
Unwise as all distracted Intet'ests be. 

Strangers to God, fools in Humanity : 

Too good for great things and too great for good, 
WhUe still ‘ I dare not ’ waits upon * I wou’d ’ ! 


O. 1. v^. 

« f* ®‘»> Lord Brooke is used to illustmte Aphorism xvii, 

p. 93 (with the word * both 

substitute for stiJl in line 1). Line 8 is from Macheth, Act I, Sc. vii. 



APPENDIX V 


ADAPTATIONS 


For a critical study of Coleridge’s alterations in the text of the quota- 
tions from seventeenth-century poets, which were inserted in the Bio- 
graphia Literaria (2 vols,, 1817), or were prefixed as mottoes to Chapters 
in the rifacimento of The Friend (3 vols,, 1818), see an article by 
J, D Campbell entitled ‘ Coleridge’s Quotations/ which was published 
in the Athenoeum, August 20, 1892, and ‘Adaptations', P. W., 1893, pp. 471- 
4, Most of these textual alterations or garblings were noted by H. N. 
Coleridge in an edition of The Friend published in 1837 ; Mr. Campbell 
was the first to collect and include the mottoes and quotations in a sub- 
section of Coleridge’s Poetical Works. Three poems, (1) ‘An Elegy 
Imitated from Akenside *, (2) ‘ Farewell to Love ’, (3) ‘ Mutual Passion 
altered and modernized from an Old Poet may be reckoned as 
‘Adaptations*. The first and third of these composite productions lay 
no claim to originality, whilst the second, ‘ Farewell to Love ’, which he 
published anonymously in The Courier, September 27, 1806, was not included 
by Coleridge in Sibylline Leaves, or in 1828, 1829, 1834. For (1) vide ante, 
p. 69, and posf. Bead ; — p. 1123 ; for (2) ante, p. 402; and for (3^ vide post, 

p. 1118 . 

1 

FULKE GREVILLE. LORD BROOKE 

God and the World they woi-ship still together, 

Draw not their lawes to him, but his to theirs. 

Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 

Amid their owne desires still raising feares ; 

‘ Unwise, as all distracted powers be ; 5 

Strangei-s to God, fooles in humanitie.’ 

Too good for great things, and too great for good ; 

Their Princes seive their Priest, &c. 

A Treatie of Warres, st. Ixvi-vii. 

Motto to ‘A Lay Sermon’, 1817 

God and the World tve worship still together, 

Draw not our Laws to Him, but Uis to oui-s ; 

Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 

The impef^ect Will hfHngs forth hut barren Flowers ! 

Unwise as all distracted Intei'ests be, 

Strangers to God, fools in Humanity ; 

Too good for great things and too great for good, 

While still ‘ I dare not * waits upon ‘ I wou’d ’ ! 

S. T. 

The same quotation from Lord Brooke is used to illustrate Aphorism xvii, 
* Inconsistency,* Aids to Be/leciion, 1825, p. 93 (with the word ‘ both *, 
substituted for ‘still ’ in line 1). Line 8 is from Macbeth, Act I, Sc. vii, 
‘ Letting I dare not,’ &c. The reference to Lord Brooke was first given in 
A’, and Q., Series VIII, Vol. ii, p, 18. 
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[Vide ante, p. 403] 

Sonnet XCIV [Coelica] 

The Augui'si we of all the world admir’d 
Flatter’d by Consulls, honour’d by the State, 

Because the event of all that was desir’d 
They seem’d to know, and keepe the books of Fate : 

Yet though abroad they thus did boast their wit, 

Alone among themselves they scorned it. 

Mankind that with his wit doth gild his heart 
Strong in his Passions, but in Goodnesse weake, 

Making great vices o’re the lesse an Art, 

Breeds wonder, and mouves Ignorance to speake, i 

Yet when his fame is to the highest borne, 

We know enough to laugh his praise to scome. 

Lines on a King and Emperor-Making-King altered from the 93i 
Sonnet of Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip Sydney. 

11. 1-4 The augurs, &c. 

1. 5 Abroad they thus did ho<xst each other s wit. 

1. 7 Behold yon Orsiciin iriUi dropsied heart 

1. 9 ifc wonder btetds, tnakrs ignorance to speak 

1. 12 Talleyrand will laugh his Creature* s praise to scorn. 

First published in the C'own>>-, Sept. 12, 1806. See Editor’s note, Athenceum, 
April 25,1903, p. 531. 
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Of Humane Learning 
Stanza CLX 

For onely that man undei-stands indeed. 

And well remembers, which he well can doe. 

The l^ws live, onely where the Law doth breed 
Obedience to the woikes it bindes us to: 

And as the life of Wisedome hath expi^st, 

If this ye know, then doe it, and be blest. 

Lord Brooke. 

Motto to x»tes on a Barristers Hints on Eoangelical Preaching, JSIO, in Lit. 
Beta., 1839, iv. 320. 

11. 2, 3 irAu well remembers toha/ he well can do ; 

The Faith lives only where the/ai7/< doth breed. 


4 

SIR JOHN DAVIES 
On the Immortality of the Soul 
!,Sect. iv. Stanzas 12-14.) 

Doubtless, this could not be, but that she turns 
Boilies to spirits, by sublimation strange; 

As fire converts to tire the things it burns; 

As we our meats into our nature change. 
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From their gross matter she abstracts the forms, 5 

And draws a kind of quintessence from things ; 

Which to her proper nature she transforms, 

To bear them light, on her celestial wings. 

This doth she, when, from things particular, 

She doth abstract the universal kinds, 

Which bodiless and immaterial are, 

And can be only lodg’d within our minds. 

Stanza 12 Doubtless, &c. 

I. 2 Bodies to spiritf Ac. 

1. 4. As we our ybod, Ac. 

Stanza 13, 1. 1 From their gross matter she abstracts their forms. 
Stanza 14 Thus doth she^ when from inditidual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds; 

Which then re-clothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access through our senses to our minds. 

Biog. Lit, Cap. xiv, 1817, II, 12; 1847, II, Cap. i, pp. 14-15. The 
alteration was first nuUd in 1847. 


5 

DONNE 

Eclogue. ‘On Unworthy Wisdom’ 

So reel used Hermits oftentimes do know 
More of Heaven’s glory than a worldly can : 

As Man is of the World, the Heart of Man 
Is an Epitome of God’s great Book 
Of Creatures, and Men need no further look. 

These lines are quoted by Coleridge in The Friend, 1818, i. 192 ; 1850, 
L 147. The first two lines run thus : 

The recluse Hermit oft* times more doth know 

Of the world's inmost wheds, than worldlings can, Ac. 

The alteration was fiist pointed out in an edition of The Friend issued 
by H. N. Coleridge in 1837. 

6 

Letter to Sir Henry Goodyere 

Stanzas II, III, IV, and a few words from Stanza V, are prefixed as the 
motto to Essay XV of The Friend, 1818, i. 179; 1850, i. 136. 

For Stanza II, line 3 — 

But he which dwells there is not so ; for he 
WiOi him who dwells there *tis not so ; for he 
For Stanza III — 

So had your body her morning, hath her noon, 

And shall not better, her next change is night : 

But her fair larger guest, t'whom sun and moon 
Are sparks, and short liv’d, claims another right. — 

The motto reads ; 

Our bodies had their morning, have their noon, 

And shall not better — the next change is night, 

But their fair larger guest, t’whom sun and moon 
Are sparks and short liv’d, claims another right. 

alteration was first noted in 1837. In i860 line 3 of SUnza III 
‘fair 18 misprinted ‘ far 
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ON 


BEN JONSON 


BEN JONSON 


BEN JONS^ 


HHIOM A NvmphA lASSIOM A NymphN Paskion A NymphA Pa 

igaJnye, anil ho lovos mo agajiiye^ iLnd he loves me aflaioyc, and he loves nio i 

0 ; Tet dare I not toll who : Yet rinrO I not tell who ; Yet dare I not tell whi 

1 ■ ‘ " h 



n Yet if if he not hnown. Yet if it be not knowii. Yet if it be not knowi 
1 arirhenpleasure is as good ariThenpleasare is as good arirhenpleasare A a* gooi 

isfhnttliStYmlinArrQw joy isPbpttl«t'’fi*Jinao:OW joy IfljfhHMteMrYmB naiT ow joy 

n#ti||fcBll, that if they he nrttl|jWh that if they ho nillBWll, that if llioy he 
e; They yet may envy me; They yet may envy me; They yeh may envy m^ 
iUtiatafcen if I mtOW jealonBata^eii if I grow jeahjoBiitanioii if I grow jealci 
r Ancl of thcin pitied be. And of them intied he. And cd’ them yntieci be 

yscci|i#werfi a plagne Tote setitiyrcre a ple|Fiic Tove sccfliyrert » plagae Tove 
forbd|wi,yet it cannot be ff>tb^«#,yet it cannot be lorb«»i,yet it cft-nnot be 
N«d^ lafl^AEfiiplfci^ Nwild, 4 «li 4 

riiplefiliffif they can find hniifjffcnif they caji find hifHellirTf tliciy ca3t_ find 1 
it toigrid fresh and fragrant bjAtid fresh and tragrant to^d fresh aiid fragraii 
piAphiiiiiniePa sky nr pnrgeiAAWiiniiiiePs sky or piir||eAtpFHl|iiiiiiepB Hky_tM: par{ 
And looks aa lilieR do And loAs as lilies do _ _ And looks as litifis do 
[ blowhat are thia morning Mc>tf|iat are this mCilTting blo^afc are this morttina 
iaijfrfkhoygh 1 douM he is»ijiylftidfpi I donM he issfMilyk|iOfp;, i dcniht he b 
rnkmmteM » 

HKtispihAi ^fi t, eyes so ronritliftpcliA^IE eyea so rC}an<ijapc|i|jifa|lj eyes so roi 
ubt, Aa make away my donbh As make away my donbL jg make away my do 
may all his t«fiitei% 11^ may all Mg may all Mi 

tiiearliWljiii hate had not Meiir|f#fi||h hate had pnt theiYllMlIpt hate had put 
By fWffiiYlien, tTncrejaBe rny l(pfA_tben, Pincrease my i^ih, then, thnc-rease i 
is V miter his vofs%4ifi|it«fpfiit Boe’Ar his ¥ufeq|iieitijM|iflf sOuAr b 

jh thongh YhmhigeH^trMB^ though ihfl|hiMeii^tf»i^= thcm| 

et plloimi no more, and yet J?l|o|MI no more, and yet pi|0|iil no more, and y 
ddmo And he loves me ; yetfnoAjid he loves me ; yetJnoAjid he loves me ; yc 
ht fWlKoming thought 4fA Mffttoinmg thongbl dPli rtHMoining thong 

knowgrom either heart, 1 hnowgrom either heart, 1 knowprom either heart, 1 
hisymfint so evcmpd. fiom blamfjnt so evempt from blani||-yt so exempt from 
CO a jaipf,_ would bo tn eacn a would be to e-ach a ^njiswonld tfO tcpea 

itmp IWA IpffiiPfroold letiifp M htsfwpteoald Icttitp iteM |p jii#a^nM h 

lAirffriroods Nm V, TJndrritoods No, V, Underwtmds No, ¥„ 

faSlON MuTuAn PASSIOH kllTTLTAL Pa-hhIOH Mutual PT 

e afai§,e^ and ho loves me afMgyg and he loves me afatg^^ andjie loves m 
vho ; Ygt dare I »ot= toll who : Yet dare 1 not tell who : Tet dare I mot tell v 
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ril tell, that if they be not glad, 

They yet may envy me : 

But then if I grow jealous mad, lo 

And of them pitied be, 

*Twould vex me worse than scorn ! 

And yet it cannot be forborn, 

Unless my heart would like my thoughts be torn. 

He is, if they can find him, fair 15 

And fresh, and fragrant too ; 

As after rain the summer ui/*. 

And looks as lilies do, 

That are this morning blown ! 

Yet, yet I doubt, he is not known, 20 

Yet, yet I fear to have him fully shewn. 

But he hath eyes so large, and bright. 

JYhich none can see, and doubt 
That Love might thence his torches light 
'fho* Hate had put them out! 25 

But then to raise my fears. 

His voice — tahat maid so ever heam 
Will be my rival, tho* she have but ears. 

ril tell no more ! get I lore him. 

And he loves me ; get so, 50 

That never one low wish did dim 
Our love's pure light, I know — 

In each so free ftvm blame, 

That both of us would gain netv fame, 

If love’s strong feats would let me tell his name ! 35 

First published in The Cour/tr, September 21, 1811 ; included in the 
supplementary sheet to Sibylline Leaves ; reprinted in Essays on His Own 
Times, iii. 995, 996, aud in the Appendix to P. W., 1863. It was first 
pointed out by W. £. Honley that * Mutual Passion ’ is an adaptation of 
* A Nymph’s Passion No, V of Ben Jonson's Underwoods, 


8 

Underwoods 

No. VI, The Hour-Glass. 

Consider this small dust, here in the glass 
By atoms moved : 

Could you believe that this the body was 
Of one that loved; 

And in bis mistress* flame playing like a fly, 5 

Was turned to cinders by her eye : 

Yes; and in death, as life unblest, 

To have’t exprest, 

Even ashes of lovers find no rest. 


The HoubGlass 


O think, tail- maid ! these sands that pass 
In slender threads adown this glass, 

Were once the body of some swain, 

Who lov’d too well and lov’d in vain. 

And let one soft sigh heave thy breast, 

That not in life alone unblest 
E’en loveis’ ashes find no rest. 

First published in The Courier, August 30, 1811; included in Essays 
Hifi Own Times, iii. 994. Now collected for the firet time. 

The original is a translation of a Latin Epigram, ‘ Horologium Pi 
vereum, Tumulus Alcipjii,’ by Girolamo Amaltei. 
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The Poetaster. Act I, Scene 1. 


O my Tibullus, 

Let us not blame him ; for a^inst such chances 
The heartiest strife of virtue is not proof. 

We may read constancy and fortitude 
To other souls; but had ourselves been struck 
With the like planet, had our loves, like his, 

Been ravished from us by injurious death. 

And in the height and heat of our best days, 

It would have cracked our sinews, shrunk our veins, 
And made our very heart-strings jar like his. 


Let us not blame him : for against such chances 
The heartiest strife of tnanhood is scatve proof. 
We may read constancy and fortitude 
To other souls— but had ourselves been struck 
Eren in the height and heat of our keen wishing, 
It might have made our heart-strings jar, like his. 


First published as a quotation in the Hist^U and of Uaxilm 

contributed to Blackwood^ s Edinburgh Magazine, January, 1822. Keprintei 
as Fragment No. 59, P. M^., 1893, p. 460. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

Epistle to Sir Thomas Egerton, Knight 

Stanza 5 Must there be still some discord mix’d aiuong, 

The harmony of men ; whose mood accords 
Best with contention, tun’d t’a note of wrong ? 

That when war fails, peace must make war with words. 
And b’ armed unto destruction ev’n as strong 
As were in ages past our civil swords: 

Making as deep, although unbleeding wounds; 

That when as fury fails, wisdom confounds. 
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14 Seeing ev’n injustice maj be regular ; 

And no proportion can there be betwixt lo 

Our actions, which in endless motion are, 

And th* ordinances, which are always fix’d ; 

Ten thousand laws more cannot reach so far 
But malice goes beyond, or lives immix’d 
So close with goodness, as it ever will 15 

Corrupt, disguise, or counterfeit it still. 

15 And therefore did those glorious monarchs (who 
Divide with God the style of majesty, &c. 


Stanza 5 Must there be still some discord mix’d among 
The harmony of men ; whose mood accords 
Best with contention tun’d to notes of wrong? 

That when War fails, Peace must make war with words, 
With iCO}'ds unto destruction arm'd more strong 5 

Than ever tcere our foreign Foemans swords; 

Making as deep, tho' not yet hleedhvg wounds? 

What War left scatiessj Calumny confounds. 

14 Ti^th lies e^itrappd where Cunning finds no bar: 

Since no proportion can there be betwixt 10 

Our actions, which in endless motion are. 

And ordinances, which are always fixt. 

Ten thousand Laws more cannot reach so far 
But Malice goes beyond, or lives commixt 
So close with Goodness, thatj it ever will 15 

Corrupt, disguise, or counterfeit it still. 

15 And therefore would our glonous Alfred, who 
Join'd with the King's the good man's Majesty^ 

Not leave Law's lahyrinih without a due — 

Gave to deep skill its just authority, — 20 

«•••••••• 

But the last Judgement {this his Junjs plan ) — 

Left to the natuml sense of Wotk-day Man 

Adapted from an elder Foet. 

Motto to The Friend, Essay xiii, 1818, i. 149 ; 1850, i. 113. Coleridge’s 
alteration of, and addition to the text of Daniel’s poem were first pointed 
out in an edition of The Friend, issued by H. N. Coleridge in 1887. 


11 

Musophilus 
Stanza cxlvii. 

Who will not grant, and therefore this observe. 

No state stands sure, but on the grounds of right, 
Of virtue, knowledge, judgment to preserve. 

And all the powers of learning requisite ? 

Though other shifts a present turn may serve, 

Yet in the trial they will weigh too light. 


Blind is tIuU soul which from this truth can swerve 
No state stands sure, &c. 

Motto to Essay xvi of r/te 1818, i. 190; 1850, i. 145. The alteration 

was first noted in 1837. 

4 C 


COLBUDOC 


12 


Stanzas xxvii, xxix, xxx. 

Although the stron^r constitution shall 
Wear out th’ infection of distemper’d days, 

And come with glory to out-live this foil, 
Recov’ring of another spring of praise, &c. 

For these lines are the veins and arteries 
And undecaying life-strings of those hearts. 

That still shall pant, and still shall exercise 
The motion, spiFt and nature both imparts, 

And shall with those alive so sympathize. 

As nourish’d with stem powers, enjoy their parts. 

O blessed letters ! that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all: 

By you we do confer with who are gone, 

And the dead-living unto council call : 

By you the unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel, and what does us befalL 


0 blessed letters, &c. 

Since Writing are the Veins, the Arteries, 

And undecay mg Life-strings of those Hearts, 

'rhey still shall pant and still shall exercise 
Their mightiest powem when Nature none imparts: 
And the strong constitution of their Praise 
AVear out the infection of distemper’d days 

MoUu to ‘ The Landing-Place \ Essay i. The Friend, 1818, i- 215 ; 18 
165. The piecing together of the lines in the second stanza of the mo 
was first noted by J. D. Campbell, in 77tc Athenceum, art ‘Colendj 
Quotations,’ Aug. 20, 1892. 
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CHRISTOPHER HARVEY 

The Synagogue 

THE NATIVITY OR CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Unfold thy face, unmask thy ray, 

Shine forth, bright sun, double the day; 
Let no malignant misty fume 
Nor foggy vapour, once presume 
To interpose thy perfect sights, 

This day which makes us use thy lights 
For ever better that we could 
That blessed object once behold, 

Which is both the circumference 
And centre of all excellence, &c. 



ADAPTATIONS 


1123 


Substilute the following for the fifth to the eighth line. 

To sheath or blunt one happy ray, 

That wins new splendour from the day,— 

This day that gives thee power to rise, 

And shine on hearts as well as eyes : 

This birth-day of all souls, when first 
On eyes of flesh and blood did burst 
That primal great lucific light, 

That rays to thee, to us gave sight. 

[S. T. C.] 

First published in ‘ Notes on Harvey’s Synagogue Nofes and Lectures^ &c., 
1849, ii. 263. Now first collected. 

Coleridge’s notes to The S]jnagoQue^ including these original lines, were 
reprinted in the notes to The Complete Poems of Christopher Harvey, 1874, 
p. 47. 
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MAKK AKENSIDE 
Blank Verse Inscriptions 
No. III. 


[For Elegy Imitated from one of Akenside’s ‘ Blank Verse Inscriptk 
ide ante, p. 69.] 


VVhoe’er thou art whose path in Summer lies 
Through yonder village, turn thee where the Grove 
Of branching oaks a rural palace old 
Embosoms — there dwells Albert, generous lord 
Of all the harvest round. And onward thence 
A low plain chapel fronts the morning light 
Fast by a silent rivulet. Humbly walk, 

0 stranger, o’er the consecrated ground ; 

And on that verdant Hillock, which thou seest 
Beset with osiers, let thy pious hand 
Sprinkle fresh water from the brook, and strew 
Sweet-smelling flowers — for there doth Edmund rest, 
The learned shepherd ; for each rural art 
Famed, and for songs harmonious, and the woes 
Of ill-requited love. The faithless pride 
Of fair Matilda sank him to the grave 
In manhood's prime. But soon did righteous Heaven 
With tears, with sharp remorse, and pining care 
Avenge her falsehood. Nor could all the gold 
And nuptial pomp, which lured her plighted faith 
From Edmund to a loftier husband's home. 

Relieve her breaking heart, or turn aside 
The strokes of death. Go, traveller, relate 
The mouri^l story. Haply some fair maid 
May hold it in remembrance, and be taught 
That riches cannot pay for truth or love. 

4 C 2 


15 


^5 


APPENDIX YI 


ORIGINALS OF TRANSLATIONS 


A 

[Vide anU, p. 807] 

MILESISCHES MaHRCHEN 

Ein milesisches Mahrchen, Adonide ; 

TJnter heiligea Lorbeerwipfeln glilnzte 
Hoch anf rauschendem Vorgebirg ein Tenipel. 

Aus den Fluthen erhub. von Pan geseonet 
In G^ufte der Feme sich ein Eiland.° 

Oft, in mondlicher Dfimmiung, schwebt' ein Nachen 
Vom Gestade des heeKlenreichen Eilands, 

Zor umwaldeten Buclit. wo sich ein Steinpfad 
Zwischen Mirt6ii zum Tempelhain emponvand 
Dort im Rosengebusch, der HuldgOttinnen 
Mannoi^^ppe geheiligt, fleht’ oft einsam 
tine Riesterin, reizend wie Apelles 
^ine Grazien malt^ zum Sohn Cytherens, 

Ihren Kallias frenndlich zu uuischweben 
Und dnrch Wogen und Dunkel ihn zu leiten. 

Bis der nachtliche Schiffer, wonneschauernd 
An den Busen ihr sank. ’ 


B 


[Vide nnU, p. 3071 

SCHILLER 


Dkb epische Hexameteb 


i>AS DiSTICHOX 

Poems, 1844, p. 372. 


APPENDIX VI 


ORIGINALS OF TRANSLATIONS 


A 

[Vide antp, p. 807] 

MILESISCHES MaHRCHEN 

Ein milesisches Mahrchen, Adonide : 

Unto heiligen Lorbeerwipfeln gliinzte 
Hoch auf rauschendem Vorgebirg ein Tenipel. 

Aus den Fluthen erhub, von Pan gesegnet, 

In Gedufto der Feme sich ein Filand. 5 

Oft, in mondlicher Diimmrung, schwebt’ ein Nachen 
Vom Gestade des heerdenreichen Eilands, 

Zur umwaldeten Bucht, wo sich ein Steinpfad 
Zwischen Mirten zum Teinpelhain emporwand. 

Dort im Rosengebiisch, der HuldgOttinnen 10 

Marmori^ruppe geheiligt, fleht’ oft einsam 
Eine Pnesterin, reizend wie Apelles 
Seine Grazien malt, zum Sohn Cytherens, 

Ihren Kallias freundlich zu umschweben 

Und durch Wogen und Dunkel ihn zu leiten, 15 

Bis der nachtliche SchifFer, wonneschauernd, 

An den Busen ihr sank. 

The German original of the translation was published in Poems, 1852, 
Notes, pp. 387-9. 


B 

[Vide anfej p. 307] 

SCHILLER 

Der epische Hexameter 

Schwindelnd tnigt er dich fort auf rastlos strSmenden Wogen ; 
Hinter dir siehst du, du siehst vor dir nur Himmel und Meer. 


Das Distichon 

Im Hexameter steigt des Springquells flussige Saule ; 
Im Pentameter drauf fiillt sie melodisch herab. 


See Poems , 1844, p. 372. 


ORIGINALS OF TRANSLATIONS 
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Das Ruder iind die Gleinsenjagd 
Hatt* seine Glieder stark gemacht ; 

Er scherzte friih mit der Gefahr 
Und wusete nicht wie gross er war. 

Er wusste nicht dass seine Hand, .*5 

Durch Gott gestiirkt, sein Valeria nd 
Erretten wtirde von der Schmach 
Der Knechtschaft, deren Joch er brach. 

Friedrich Leopold 
Graf zu Stolberg, 

I775« 

Th© German original is supplied in the Notes to P. ir, , 1893, pp. C18, 619. 


E 


[Vide ante^ p, 810^ 

SCHILLER 

Dithyrambe 


Nimmer^ das glaubt mir, 

Erscheinen die Gatter, 

Nimmer allein. 

Kaum dass ich Bacchus, den Lustigen, habe, 
Kommt auch echon Amor, der lachelnde Knabe, s 
Phobus, der Herrlicbe, findet sich ein ! 

Sie nahen, sie kommen — 

Die Himmlischen alle, 

Mit Gottern erfullt sich 
Die irdische Halle. 


Sagt, wie bewirth' ich, 

Der Erdegeborne, 

Himmlischen Chor ? 

Schenket mir euer unsterbliches Leben, 

Gatter! Was kann euch der Sterbliche geben ? is 
Hebet^ zu eurem Olymp mich empor. 

Die Freude, sie wohnt nur 
In Jupiters Saale ; 

O fullet mit Nektar, 

O reicht mir die Schale I 20 


Reich* ihm die Schale ! 

Schenke dem Dichter, 

Hebe, nur ein ! 

Netz ihm die Augen mit himmlischem Thaue 
Das.s er den Styx, den verhassten, nicht schaue, 25 
Einer der Unsern sich dttnke zu seyn. 

Sie rauschet, sie perlet, 

Die himmlische Quelle : 

Der Busen wird ruhig, 

Das Auge wird belle. 

The German original is printed in the Notes to P. ir., 1893, p. 619. 



ORIGINALS OF TRANSLATIONS 
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Das Ruder und die Gemsenjagd 
Halt* seine Olieder stark gemacht ; 

Er scherzte friih mit der Gefahr 
Und wusste nicht wie gioss er war. 

Er wusste nicht dass seine Hand, 25 

Durch Gott gesUirkt, sein Vaterland 
Erretten wOrde von der Schmach 
Der Knechtscbaft, deren Joch er brack. 

Fbiedbich Leopold 
Gbaf zu Stolbebo, 

1775. 

The German original is supplied in the Notes to P. W., 1893, pp. 618, 619. 


E 

[Vide antef p. 810 ] 

SCHILLER 

Dithybambe 

Nimmer, das glaubt mir, 

Erscheinen die Gutter, 

Nimmer allein. 

Kaum dass ich Bacchus, den Lustigen, habe, 
Kommt auch schon Amor, der l&chelnde Knabe, 5 
Phobus, der Herrliche, findet sich ein! 

Sie nahen, sie kommen — 

Die Himmlischen alle, 

Mit Gottem erfullt sich 

Die irdische Halle. 10 

Sagt, wie bewirth* ich, 

Der Erdegeborne, 

Himmlischen Chor ? 

Schenket mir eaer unsterbliches Leben, 

Gdtter! Was kann euch der Sterbliche geben? 15 
Hebet zu eurem Olymp mich empor. 

Die Freude, sie wohnt nur 
In Jupiters Saale ; 

O fullet mit Nektar, 

0 reicht mir die Schale ! 30 

Reich* ihm die Schale ! 

Schenke dem Dichter, 

Hebe, nur ein ! 

Netz* ihm die Augen mit himmlischem Thaue, 

Dass er den Styx, den verhassten, nicht schaue, 25 
Einer der Unsem sich ddnke zu seyn. 

Sie rauschet, sie perlet. 

Die himmlische Quelle : 

Der Busen wird mhig, 

Das Auge wird belle. 

The German oiiguml is printed in the Notes to P. IT., 1898, p. 619. 


30 


F 


[Vide anU^ p, 311] 

GOETHE 


Wilhelm Meisier, Bk. Ill, Cap. 1.— Samm^tcfte Werke, 1860, iii, p. 194. 

Eennst du das Land, wo die Citronen blubn, 

Im dunkeln Laub die GoldoraDgfen globn, 

Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel webt, 

Die Myrte still nnd bocb der Lorbeer steht 
Dahin! Dabin 

MOcbt* icb mit dir, o mein Geliebter, ziebn. 


G 

[Vide antCy p. 311] 

FRANCOIS- ANTOINE-EUGfeNE DE PLANARD 

‘Batelier, dit Lisette’ 

MarUj op^a-comi^e eti t)vis acfes, 1826, p. 9. 

SUBETTE, assise dans la haf'que, 

Bat^lier, dit Lisette, 

Je vondrais passer Teau, 

Mais je suis bien panvrette 
Pour payer le bateau : 

— Venez, venez, toujours . . . 

Et vogue la nacelle 
Qui porte mes amours! 

(Us ahordefit. Luhin reste sur la }Hrt d atfacher 
sa hai'que,) 

StJSETTE, s'arattcani en seine, 

Je m’en vais cbez mon pere, 

Dit Lisette a Colin. 

— Eb bien I Crois-tu, ma cbere, 

Qu’il m’accorde ta main? 

— Ab ! repondit la belle, 

Osez, osez toujours. 

— Et vogue la nacelle 
Qui porte mes amours! 

LUBIN et SURETTE 

Apres le mariage, 

Toujours dans son bateau 
Colin fut le plus sage 
Des maris du bameau. 

A sa chanson fidMe, 

II repete toujours: 

Et vogue la nacelle 
Qui porte mes amours ! 
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H 

[Vide ante, p. 818] 

De8 Knaben Wuhderhorn 

Wenn ich ein Vdglein wftr 
Und auch zwei FlOglein h^ti\ 

Flflg* ich zu dir; 

Weu *8 aber nicht kann sein, 

Weil’s aber nicht kann sein, 5 

Bleib* ich allhier. 

Bin ich gleich weit von dir, 

Bin ich aoch im Schlaf bei dir 
Und red* mit dir; 

Wenn ich erwachen thu\ lo 

Wenn ich erwachen thu\ 

Bin ich allein. 

Es ver^ebt keine Stand* in der Naeht 

Da mem Herz nicht erwacht 

Und an dich ^edenkt. 15 

Wie du mir viel tausendmal, 

Wie du mir viel tausendmal, 

Dein Herz geschenkt. 


I 

STOLBERG 

Lied eines deutechen Knaben.— Werke, Hamburg, 1827, i. 42. 

Mein Arm wird stark und gross mein Math, 

Gieb, Yater, mir ein Schwert! 

Yerachte nicht mein jun^ Blut ; 

Ich bin der Yftter werth ! 

Ich finde fiirder keine Buh 5 

Im weichen Enabenstand ! 

Ich stflrb’, 0 Yater, etolz, wie do, 

Den Tod fiir's Yaterland ! 

Schon frdh in meiner Eindheit war 

Mein t&glich Spiel der Krieg ! 10 

Im Bette trfiumt* ich nur Gehihr 

Und Wunden nur and Sieg. 

Mein Feldgeschrei erweckte mich 
Aofi mancher TCirkenschlacht ; 

Noch jQngst ein Faustschlag, weichen ich 15 

Dem Bassa zugedacht! 

Da neulich unsrer Krieger Schaar 
Auf dieser Strasse zog, 

Und, wie ein Yogel, der Husar 

Das Haas vorQberflog, ao 
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Dein £rr 5 ihen war die erste der Morgenrdthen, 

Als er im blendenden Bette von weichen schwellenden Wolken 
Deine gurtende Binde mit siegender Stiirke dir Idste ! 

Schauer durchbebten die stille Natur und tausend und tausend 
Leben keimten empor aus der m&chtigen Liebesumarmung. 20 

Freudig be^russten die Fluthen des Meeres neuer Bewohner 
Mannigfaltige Schaaren ; es staunte der werdende Wallfisch 
Ueber die steigenden Strdme die seiner Nasen entbrausten ; 

Junges Leben durchbrullte die Alien, die Walder, die Berge, 

, Iri-te blokend im Thai, und sang in bliibenden Stauden. 25 

The German original is printed in the Notes to P. TF., 1893, p. 615. 


L 

[Vide ante, p. 376] 

FBIEDERIKE BRUN 
Chamouny beym Soknenaufgange 
(Naoh Klopstock.) 

‘Aus tiefem Schatten des schweigenden Tannenhains 
Erblick" ich bebend dich, Scheitel der Ewigkeit, 
Blendenden Gipfel, von dessen Hdhe 
Abndend mein 6eist ins Unendliche schwebet ! 

‘ Wer senkte den Pfeiler tief in der Erde Schooss, 

Der, seit Jahrtausenden, feet deine Masse stutzt?’ 
Wer thtirmte hoch in des Aethers Walbung 
M&chtig und kiihn dein umstrahltes Antlitz ? 

‘ Wer goss Euch boch aus des ewigen Winters Reich, 
O ZackenstrOme, mit Donnergetos’ herab? ' 

^ebietet laut mit der Allmacht Stimme i 
“ Hier sollen ruhen die starrenden Wogen ” ? 

^er zeichnet dort dem Morgensteme die Bahn ? 
Wen krknzt mit Bluthen des ewigen Frost es Saum ? 
Wem tdnt in schrecklichen Harmonieen, 

Wilder Arveiron, dein Wogengetiimmel ? 

‘Jehovah! Jehovah! Kracht’s im berstenden Eis • 
^mnendonner rollen s die Kluft hinab • 

Jehovah RauschPs in den hellen Wipfeln 
FlQsterPs an rieselnden SDberbilchen/ 

See Poems, 1844, p. 572. 


[Vide ante, p. 892] 

Alla sua Amiga 
Sonetto, 

Donna, siam rei di morte. En-asti, errai ; 
Di perdon non son degni i nostri errori, 

To Che avventasti in me si fieri ardori 
10 Che le fiamme a si bel sol fhrai. 
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Dein Errttthen war die erste der Mornenrdthen, 

Als er im blendenden Bette von weichen schwellenden Wolken 
Deine gArtende Binde mit eiegender St&rke dir lOste ! 

Schauer durchbebten die etille Natur und tausend und tausend 
Leben keimten empor aua der m&chtigen Liebesumarmung. 20 
Freudig begriissten die Fluthen des Meeres neuer Bewohner 
Mannigfaltige Schaaren ; es staunte der werdende Wallfisch 
Ueber die steigenden Strdme die seiner Nasen entbrausten ; 

Junges Leben durchbrflllte die Auen, die Wilder, die Berge, 

Irrte blokend im Thai, und sang in bldhenden Stauden. 25 

The German original is printed in the Notes to P. TT., 1898, p. 615. 

L 

[Vide ante, p. 876] 

FRIEDERIKE BBUN 

CUAMOUNY BEYM SONNENAUFOANOE 
(Nach Klopstock.) 

‘Au 8 tiefem Schatten des schweigenden Tannenhains 
ErbHck’ ich bebend dicb, Scheitel der Ewigkeit, 

Blendenden Gipfel, von dessen H5he 
Ahndend mein Geist ins Unendliche schwebet! 

‘ Wer senkte den Pfeiler lief in der Erde Schooss, 5 

Der, seit Jahrtausenden, fest deine Masse sttltzt? 

Wer thlirmte hoch in des Aethers Wdlbung 
Mich tig und kilhn dein umstrahltes Antlitz ? 

‘ Wer goss Euch hoch aus des ewigen Wintera Reich, 

0 ZackenstrOme, mit DonnergetOs’ herab? 10 

Und wer gebieiet laut mit der Allmacht Stimme : 

“ Hier sollen ruhen die starrenden Wogen ” ? 

* Wer zeichnet doit dem Morgensteme die Bahn ? 

Wen krinzt mit Bluthen des ewigen Frostes Saum ? 

Wem tOnt in schrecklichen Harmonieen, 15 

Wilder Arveiron, dein Wogengetdmmel ? 

* Jehovah ! Jehovah ! Eracht's im berstenden Eis ; 
Lavrinendonner rollen's die Eluft hinab : 

Jehovah Rauscht’s in den hellen Wipfeln, 

Flflstert^s an rieseinden Silberbichen.* 20 

See Poems, 1844, p. 672. 


M 

[Vide ante, p. 892] 

Qpere del Cavalier Oiambattisfa Matino, with introduction by Giuseppe 
Zirardini. Napoli, 1861, p. 650. 

Alla sua Amica 
Sofietfo, 

Donna, siam rei di morte. Errasfd, errai ; 

Di perdon non son degni i nostri errori, 

To che aweniasti in me si fieri ardori 
lo che ie fiamme a si bel sol fdrai. 


lo che una fiera rigida adorai, 

Tu che fosti sord* aspra a* miei dolori; 

Tu neir ire ostinata, io negli amori : 

Tu pur troppo sdegnasti, io troppo amai. 

Or la pena laggiii nel cieco Avemo 
Pari al faJlo n’aspetta. Ardera poi, i 

Chi visse in foco, in viyo foco etemo. 

Quivi : se Amor fia giusto, amboduo noi. 

All’ incendio dannati, avrem 1* inferno, 

Tu nel mio core, ed io negli occhi tuoi. 

The Italian original is printed in the Notes to P. W., 1893, p. 632. 


N 

[Vide antCj p. 409] 

In diesem Wald, in diesen Grunden 
Herrscht nichts, als Freyheit, Lust und Ruh. 

Hier sagen wir der Liebe zu, 

Im dichtsten Schatten uns zu finden : 

Da find’ ich dich,- mich findest du. 

The German original is translated from an MS. Notebook of ? 1801. 


O 


[Vide antCj p. 414] 

THE MADMAlN and THE LETHAKGIST 


Koivj TTop icXtaltj \rida^uc6s T)b€ 0peFOirX^f 
K€Lfi€voty aXX^Xwv voikrov aTreaKi^atrav. 

€^40op€ (cXim^r yap 6 roXpijetr vrro XwroTjr, 

Kai TOW avaKrOriTOV iravrof ctvutc ^ ^ 

TrXi/yoi 8’ dp<f>oT€poiS iyivovr aicor, als 6 fih airav 
CYpero, Tov 8* vTrwto irov\vs Karros, 

^ Antholoaia Gfxpca, Lib. 1, Cap. 45. 


See Lessing’s ‘ Zerstreute Anmerkungen fiber das Epigramm SammfVcke 
Werke, 1824, ii. 22. 


P 

[Vide ante, p. 427] 

MADRIGALI DEL SIGNOR CAVALIER GUARINI 

DIALOGO 

Fede, Spebanza, Cabtta. 

Fbde. 

Canti terreni amori 

Chi terreno ha il penaier, teireno U seio; 

Noi Celesti Virtii cantiam del Cielo. 



ORIGINALS OF TRANSLATIONS 


CabitX. 

M& chi fia, che vi ascolti 
Fugffira i nostri accenti orecchia plena 
De le lusinghe di mortal Sirena? 

Sperakza. 

Cantiam pur, che raccolti 
Saran ben in virth di chi li move; 

£ Buoneran nel Ciel, ee non altrove. 

Fe. 8p. Ca. 

Spirane dunqpe, etemo Padi-e, il canto, 

Che gi^ festi al gran Cantor Ebreo, 

Che poi tant* alto feo 
Suonar la gloria del tuo nomine santo. 

Ca. Fe. 

Noi eiam al Ciel rapite 
E pur lo star in terra e nostra cura, 

A ricondor a Dio V alme smarrite. 

Fe. Sp. 

Cobi facciamo, e 'n questa vaile oscura 
L’ una sia scorta al sol d’ V intelletto, 

L' altra sostegno al vacillante affetto. 

Ca. 

E com’ c Benz’ amor 1* anima viva? 

Sp. Fe. 

Come Btemprata cetra, 

Che soona si, mk di concento priva. 

Ca. Sp. 

AmoP e quel, ch* ogni gran dono impetra. 
Fe. 

tempo e, che le genti 
Odan 1’ alta virtu de’ nostri accenti. 

Fe. Sp. Ca. 

0 mondo — eco la via ; 

Chi vuol Balir* al Ciel, creda, ami, e Bpetti. 
0 felici pensieri 

Di chi, per far in Dio santa armonia 
E per ogn* altro suon I’anima hi sorda, 
Fbde, Sperakza, e Caritate accenda. 

II Pastor Fido 

Con le Rime 
del 

Signor Cavalier 
Battista Guarini 
In Amstelodami 

Madrlgali 188, 189. 


1668 or 9. 
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I could recollect no title more descriptive of the manner and matter of 
the Poems — I might indeed have called the majority of them Sonnets — 
but they do not possess that oneness of thought which I deem indispenaible 
(sic) in a Sonnet — and (not a very honorable motive perhaps) I was fearful 
that the title ‘‘Sonnet’^ might have reminded my reader of the Poems of the 
Kev, W. L. Bowles — a comparison with whom would have sunk me below 
that mediocrity, on the surface of which I am at present enabled to float. 

Some of the verses allude to an intended emigration to America on the 
scheme of an abandonment of individual property. 

The Effusions signed C. L, were written by Mr. Charles Laxb, of the 
India House — independently of the signature their superior merit would 
have sufficiently distinguished them. For the rough sketch of Effusion 
XVI, I am indebted to Mr. Favell. And tlie first half of Effusion XV 
was written by the Atithor of Joan of Arc an Epic Poem. 


Notes attached to a first draft of the Preface 
TO THE First Edition [Jf5. R '] 

(i) 

I cannot conclude the Preface without expressing my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Cottle, Bristol, for the liberality with which (with 
little probability I know of remuneration from the sale) he purchased the 
poems, and the typographical elegance by which he endeavoured to 
recommend them, (or) — the liberal assistance whicli he afforded me, by 
the purchase of the copyright with little probability of remuneration 
the sale of the Poems. 


whicli was omitted from t)ie Preface to the 
Rrst Edition was rewitten Md included in the ‘ Advertisement * to the 
* Supplement to the Second Edition,] 


(H) 


Co 


To Earl Stanhope 

A man beloved of Science and of Freedom, these Pooms are 
respectfully inscribed by 
The Author. 

rin a letter to Miss Cmikshank (? 1807) Early Recollections 1887 i oni 'i 
ijendge maintains that the ‘SonAet to Earl StanhopT^ which wm ^nb ’ 
lished m Poems, 1796 (vide ante, pp. 89, 00^, ‘was inserted hv she r 

a publisher [Cottle prints ‘ inserted by Biggs, the fool of a printer ’ 1 tn 
order, forsooth, that ho might send the book and a letter to Earl Stanbone • 
who (to prove that he is not mad in all thinas'l treated 
letter with silent contempt.’ In a note Cottle 
maintains that the ‘book handsomely Wndflnd tS 
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I could recollect no title more descriptive of the manner and matter of 
the Poems — I might indeed have called the majority of them Sonnets — 
but they do not possess that onemss of thought which I deem indispensible 
(sic) in a Sonnet — and (not a very honorable motive perhaps) I was fearful 
that the title Sonnet ’’might have reminded my reader of the Poems of the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles— a comparison with whom would have sunk me below 
that mediocrity, on the surface of which I am at present enabled to float. 

Some of the verses allude to an intended emigration to America on the 
scheme of an abandonment of individual property. 

The Effusions signed C. L. were written by Mr. Charles Lamb, of the 
India House— independently of the signature their superior merit would 
have sufficiently distinguished them. For the rough sketch of Effusion 
XVI, I am indebted to Mr. Favell, And the first half of Effusion XV 
was written by the Author of Joan of Arc ”, an Epic Poem. 

Notes attached to a first draft of the Preface 
TO THE First Edition [IfS. J?] 

(i) 

I cannot conclude the Preface without expressing my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to Blr. Cottle, Bristol, for the liberality with which (with 
little probability I know of remuneration from the sale) he purchased the 
poems, and the typographical elegance by which he endeavoured to 
recommend them, (or) — the liberal assistance w’hich he afforded me, by 
the purchase of the copyright with little probability of remuneration from 
the sale of the Poems. 

[This acknowledgement, which was omitted from the Preface to the 
First Edition, was rewritten and included in the ‘ Advertisement * to the 
‘ Supplement ’ to the 55econd Edition.] 

(i‘) 

To Earl Stanhope 

A man beloved of Science and of Freedom, these Poems are 
respectfully inscribed by 
The Author. 

rin a letter to Miss Cruikshank (? 1807) (Early RscollecfioiiSj 1887, i. 201), 
Coleridge maintains that the ^ Sonnet to Earl Stanhope *, which was pub- 
lished in Poem3f 1796 (vide ante, pp. 89, 90), ‘was inserted by the fool of 
a publisher [Cottle prints < inserted by Biggs, the fool of a printer *J in 
order, forsooth, that he might send the book and a letter to Earl Stanhope ; 
who (to prove that ho is not mad in all things) treated both book and 
letter with silent contempt.’ In a note Cottle denies this statement, and 
maintains that the ‘ book (handsomely bound) and the letter were sent 
to Lord S. by Mr. C. himself*. It is possible that before the book was 
published Coleridge had repented of Sonnet, Dedication, and Letter, and 
that the * handsomely bound * volume was sent by Cottle and not by 
Coleridge, but the < Dedication’ is in his own handwriting and proves 
that he was, in the first instance at least, particeps criminis. See Note by 
J. D. Campbell, P.IF., 1898, pp. 575, 576.] 
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friends, who jiayed tho printing.* The ■ >lieet ’ \< h..iind up witli n copy 
of ‘Sonnets and^ Other poems, by The Rev. W. L. Kowle^ A. M. Bath, 
printed by” R, Cruttwell : an<l sold* by C. Dilly, Poultry, Loudon, mikcxcvi. 
Fourth Fdition^' which was presented to Mrs. Thelwall, Dec. IS, 179t*. 

At the end of the ‘Sonnets’ a printed slip (probably a cutting from 
a neYvspaper* is inserted, which contains the lines ‘To a Frie.nd who 
had declared his intention of Writing no ni'-re Poetry’ (vide a«v, pp. 
158, 159). This volume is now in the Dyce Collection, which forms part 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. See P. and D. IT., 1S77, ii, pp. 
375-9, and P. ir., 1893, p. 544.] 

Om/CTite.— [INTEODCCTIOX] 

The composition of the Sonnet has been regulated by Boileau in his Art 
of Poetry, and since Boileau, by William Preston, in the elegant preface 
to his Amatorj- Poems : the rules, which they would establish, are founded 
on the practice of Petrarch. I have never yet been able to discover either 
sense, nature, or poetic fancy in Petrarch’s i)oenis ; they appear to me all 5 
one cold glitter of heavy conceits and metaj>hysical abstractions. How- 
ever, Petrarch, although not the inventor of the Sonnet, was the first 
who made it popular ; and his countrymen have taken his poems as the 
mode). Charlotte Smith and Bowles are they who first made the Sonnet 
popular among the present English : I am justified therefore bj* analogy 10 
in deducing its laws from Vieir compositions. 

The Sonnet then is a small poem, in which some lonely feeling is de- 
veloped. It is limited to a pai-ticular number of lines, in order that the 
reader’s mind having expected the close at the place in which he finds it, 
may rest satisfied ; and that so the poem may acquire, as it were, a TJaliijj f ^ 
— in plainer phrase, may become a RTioZe. It is confined to fourteen lines, 
beoanse as some particular number necessary, and that particular 
number must be a small one, it maj* as well bo fourteen as any other 
number. When no reason can be adduced against a thing, Custom is a 
sufficient reason for it. Perhaps, if the Sonnet were comprized in lesa 20 
than fourteen lines, it would become a serious Epigram ; if it extended to 
more, it w'ould encroach on the province of the Elegy. Poems, in 'which 
no lonely feeling is developed, are not Sonnets because the Author has 
chosen to write them in fourteen linos ; they should rather be entitled 
Odes, or Songs, or Inscriptions. The greater part of Warton’s Sonnets are 3 - 
severe and masterly likenesses of the style of the Greek c»i 7 pa/i;iaTa. 

In a Sonnet then we require a developement of some lonely feeling, by 
whatever cause it may have been excited ; but those Sonnets apj>ear to me 
the most exquisite, in which moral Sentiments, Affections, or Feelings, 
are deduced from, and associated with, the scenery of Xature. Such com- 30 
positions generate a habit of thought highly favourable to delicacy of 
character. They create a sweet and indissoluble union between the intel- 
lectual and the material world. Easily remembered from their briefness, 
and interesting alike to the eye and the affections, these are the poems 
which we can “ lay up in oar heart, and our soul,” and repeat them •* when 3 :; 
we walk by the way, and when we lie down, and when we rise up 
Hence the Sonnets of Bowles derive their marked superiority over all 
other Sonnets ; hence they domesticate with the heart, and become, as it 
were, a part of our identity. 

Respecting the metre of a Sonnet, the Writer should consult his own 40 
convenience.— Rhymes, many or few, or no rhymes at all— whatever the 
cha-stity of his ear may prefer, whatever the rapid expression of his feel- 

4 D 2 


ings will permit ; — all tlie^e things are left at hia own diapoaal. A mt 
ness in the final sound of its words is the great and grieTona defeet of t 
45 Italian language. That rule, therefore, which the Italians hare esfe 
liahed, of exactly four differeut sounds in the Sonnet, seems to hare arii 
from their wish to hare as many, not from any dread of finding tnara. ] 
surely it is ridiculous to make the d^ect of a foreign language a reason 
our not availing ourselves of one of the marked excellencies of our w 
50 ‘‘ The Sonnet (says Preston,) will ever be cultivated by those who write 
tender, pathetic subjects. It is peculiarly adapted to the state of a o 
violently agitated by a real passion, and wanting composure and vigoi 
mind to methodize his thought. It is fitted to express a momentary bi 
of Passion ” etc. Kow, if there be one species of composition more diiB< 

55 and artificial than another, it is an English Sonnet on the Italian Mo 
Adapted to the agitations of a real passion 1 Express momentary bu 
of feeling in it ! I should sooner expect to write pathetic Axes or j 
forth Extempore Eggs and Altars I ^ But the best confutation of such idle n 
is to be found in the Sonnets of those who have observed them, in tl 
60 inverted sentences, their quaint phrases, and incongruous mixtur 
obsolete and Spenserian words ; and when, at last, the thing is toiled 
hammered into fit shape, it is in general racked and tortured Proee rai 
than any thing resembling Poetry. Miss Seward, who has perl 
succeeded the best in these laborious trifies and who most dogmatic 
65 insists on what she calls ‘‘the sonnet-claim,” has written a very ^ 
genious although unintentional burlesque on her own system, in tb 
following lines prefixed to the Poems of a Mr. Carey. 

‘ Prais’d be the Poet, who the sonnet-claim, 

Severest of the orders that belong 
-o Distinct and separate to the Delphic song 

* Shall reverence, nor its appropriate name 

Lawless assume : peculiar is its ftame— 

From him derived, who spurn’d the city throng, 

And warbled sweet the rocks and woods among. 

Lonely Valclusa! and that heir of Fame, 

Our greater Milton, hath in many a lay 
Woven on this arduous model, clearly shewn 
That English verse may happily display 
Those strict energic measures which alone 
Sq Deserve the name of Sonnet, and convey 

A spirit, force, and grandeur, all their oto! 

‘‘Ahitb Ssward. 

“ A force f and grandeur y aJl their oum ! ! Ennon.* 

1 The ancient little Wits wrote many poems in the shape of Eggs, Altai 
and Axes. (KS. Note by S-T, a) 

- The title of the volume is ‘ Sonnets and Odes, by Hen^ Francis Cm 
Author of an Irregular Ode to Greneral Elhot. London 1 #87. 

Lines 6-9 of the Sonnet read thus : — 

From deriv’d who shun’d and spum’d the throng 
And warbled sweet, thy Brooks and streams among, 

Lonely Valclusa ! and that heir of Fame 
Our English Milton — 


Line 14 reads : — , . . 

A grandeur, grace and spirit all their own. 

The Poems were the first publication of ‘D^' 
fifteen whom Coleridge first met at Muddiford in Oct^r, 1816, t 
whose translation of the IHvina Commedia he helped to make famous. 
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[SONNETS] 


SOIIHET 

I. To A FbI£ND 

'Bereave me not of these deligiitful Dreams,’ — W. L. Bowles.^ 
u. ‘With many a weary step at length I gain.' — R. SoirruEY. 


HI, To Scotland 

‘ Scotland I when thinking on each heathy hill.' — C. Llotd. 

IV. To Cbaig-Millab Castle ik which Mary Queen or Scots w’as 

OONFUrED. 

‘ This hoary labyrinth j the wreck of Time,’ — C. Lloyd. 


V. To THE Riveb Otter 

‘Dear native Brook ! wild Streamlet of the West.’ — S. T. Coleridge. 
VL ‘O Harmony I thou tenderest Nurse of Pain.’— W. L. Bowles. 


VII. To Evening 

‘What numerous tribes beneath, thy shadowy wing.* — B ajcfikld. 
vm. On Bathing 

‘ When late the trees were stript by winter pale’. — T. Wabton. 

IX. ‘When eddying Leaves begun in whirls to fly.’ — Henry Brooks, 

(the Aufhot' of the Fool of Qualittj.') 
z. ‘ We were two pretty Babes, the younger she*. — Charles XjAMB. 
[A'o/e], Innocence which while we possess it is playful as a babe, 
becomes awfxh., when it departs from ns. That is the sentiment 
of the line, a fine sentiment, and nobly expressed. — The Editor. 
XI. ‘I knew a gentle maid I ne’er shall view.* — W. Sotheby. 
xiL ‘ Was it some sweet device of faery land.’ — Charles Lahb. 
xm. ‘ When last 1 rov’d these winding wood*waIks green.* — 

XIV. On a Discovery hade too late. Charles Laxb. 

‘ Thou bleedest, my poor Heart ! and thy distress.’ — S. T. Coleridge. 

XV. ‘ Hard by the road, where on that little mound.’ — Robert Southey. 

XVI. The Negro Slave 

‘ Oh he is worn with toil ! the big drops run.’ — Robert Southey. 
XVII, ‘ Sweet Mercy ! how my very heart has bled.’— S. T. Coleridoe. 
XVIII. ‘ Could then the babes from yon unshelter’d cot,’ — Thoxas Russel. 

XIX, ‘ Mild arch of promise on the evening sky,’— R obert Southey. 

XX. ‘ Oh I She was almost speechless nor could hold.’ — Charles Lloyd. 
XXI, ‘ When from my dreary Home I first mov’d on * — Charles Lloyd, 
xxh. ‘ In this tumultuous sphere for thee unfit,’ — Charlotte Smitii. 

xxm, ‘I love the mournful sober-suited Night.’ — Charlotte Shith. 

XXIV. ‘lionely I. ait upon the silent shore,’— T homas Debjcody. 

XXV. ‘ Oh 1 I could laugh to hear the midnight wind.’ — Charles Lamb. 

XXVI. ‘ Thou whose stern spirit loves the awful storm,' — W. L. Bowles. 

XX vn. ‘ Ingratitude, how deadly is thy smart.* — Anna Seward. 
xxvm. To THE Author op the “ Robbers ” 

‘That fearful voice, a famish’d Father's cry.* — S. T. Coleridge. 
[At the foot of 1. 14. S. T. C, writes— 

*I ^rm, John Thelwall ! that the six lost lines of this Sonnet to 
Schiller are strong and fiery ; and you are the only one who thinks 
othe rwise.— There’s I a spuri of Author-like Vanity for you I ’] 

' The three Sonnets of Bowles arc not in any Edition since the last 
quarto pamphlet of his Sonnets. Note hu 2’. C.) 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 
[Pp. [xiii] — ^xvi.] 

Compositions resembling those of the present volume are not \mfn 
quently condemned for their querulous Egotism. But Egotism is to b 
condemned then only when it offends against Time and Place, as in a 
History or an Epic Poem. To censure it in a Monody or Sonnet is almos 
5 as absurd as to dislike a circle for being round. Why then write Sonnel 
or Monodies ? Because they give me pleasure when perhaps nothing els 
could. After the more violent emotions of Sorrow, the mind denian<] 
amusement, and can find it in employment alone ; but full of its lai 
sufferings, it can endure no employment not in some measure connecte 
10 with them. Forcibly to turn away our attention to general subjects ; 
a painful and most often an unavailing effort : 

But O ! how grateful to a wounded heart 
The tale of Misery to impart — 

Fix)m others’ eyes bid artless sorrows flow, 

1 5 And raise esteem upon the base of woe I 

Shaw. 

The communicativeness of our Nature leads us to describe our o^ 
sorrows ; in the endeavour to describe them, intellectual activity is exertea ; 
and from intellectual activity there results a pleasure, which is gradually 
20 associated, and mingles as a corrective, with the painful subject of the 
description. “True ! ” (it may be answered) “but how are the Public 
interested in your Sorrows or your Description?” We are for ever 
attributing personal Unities to imaginary Aggregates. — What is the Public, 
but a term for a number of scattered Individuals? Of whom as many 
25 will be interested in these sorrows, as have experienced the same or 
similar. 

“ Holy be the lay, 

AVhich mourning soothes the mourner on his way.” 

If I could judge of others by myself, I should not hesitate to affirm, that 
30 the most interesting passiiges in our most interesting Poems are these, in 
which the Autlior developes his own feelings. The sweet voice of Coua * 
never sounds so sweetly ns when it speaks of itself ; and I should almost 
sus|)ect that man of an unkindly heart, who could road the opening of the 
third book of the Paradise Lost without peculiar emotion. By a law of 
35 our Nature, he, who labours under a strong feeling, is impelled to seek for 
sympathy ; but a Poet’s feelings are all strong. Quicquid amet valde amat. 
Akenside therefore speaks with philosophical accuracy, when he classes 
Love and pf*etry, as producing tlie same effects : 

“ Love and the wisli of Poets when their tongue 
Q Would teach to others’ bosoms, what so charms 

^ Their own.” — Pleasures of Imaoikation. 

There is one species of Egotism w'hich is truly di^usting; not that 
which leads us to communicate our feelings to others, but that which 


* Ossian. 
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would reduce tbe feelings of oihei*^ to an identity %vitli our own. The 
Atheist, who exclaims, “ pshaw ! " wlien he glances his eye on the praisee 45 
of Deity, is an Egotist ; an old man, when ho speaks contemptuously of 
Love- verses is an Egotist : and the sleek Favorites of Fortune aio 
Egotists, when they condemn all '^melancholy, discontented" versos. 
Surely, it would be candid not merely to ask whether the poem pleases 
ourselves but to consider wliether or no there may not be others to whom 50 
it is well-calculated to give an innocent pleasure. 

I shall only add that each of my readers will, I ho|>e, remember that 
these Poems on various subjects, which ho roads at one time and under 
the influence of one set of feelings, were written at different times and 
prompted by very different feelings; and therefore that the supposed cz 
inferiority of one Poem to another may sometimes be owing to the temper 
of mind, in which he happens to peruse it. 


• [^*P* [xviiJ-xx. J 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I BETUR5 my acknowledgments to the different Revie wet's for the 
assistance, which they have afforded me, in detecting my poi*tic deficien- 
cies. I have endeavoured to avail myself of their remarks : one tliiixi of 
the former Volume I have omitted, and the imperfections of the republished 
part must be considered as errors of taste, not faults of carelessness. My 5 
poems have been rightly charged with a profusion of double-epithets, and 
a general turgidneas. I liave pruned the double-epithets with no sjmring 
hand ; and used my best efforts to tame the sw'ell and glitter both of 
thought and diction. This latter fault however had insinuated itself 
into my Religious Musings with such intricacy of union, that sometimes 10 
I have omitted to disentangle the weed from the fear of snapping the 
flower. A third and heavier accusation has been brought agaijist me, that 
of obscurity ; but not, I think, with equal justice. An Author is obscure 
when his conceptions arc dim and imperfect, and his language incorrect, 
or unappropriate, or involved. A poem that abounds in allusions, i z 
like the Bard of Gray, or one that ini|>i'rsouAtes higli and abstract 
truths, like Collins’s Ode on the poetical cliaracUr, claims not to be 
popular— but should ho acquitted of obscurity. Tho deficiency is in the 
Reader. But this is a charge which every poet, whose imagination is 
warm and rapid, must expect from his cwtemjmariea, Milton did not 20 
©scape it ; and it was adduced with virulence against Gray and Collins. 

We now hear no more of it ; not that their poems are better understood 
at pr^nt, than they were at their first publication ; but their fame U 
established ; and a critic would accuse himself of frigidity or inattention, 
who should profess not to understand them. But a living writer is yet 25 
sub judice ; nnd if we cannot follow his conceptions or enter into his 
feelings, it is more consoling to our pride to consider him as lost beneath, 
than as soaring above, us. If any man expect from my poems the same 
easiness of style which he admires in a drinking-song, for him I have not 
written. Intelligibiliu, non intellectum adfero. 

I expect neither profit nor general fame by my writings ; and I consider 
wyself as having been amply repayed without either. Poetiy* has been to 
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me Its owu exce^ng great reward ” : it has soothed my affliatioiw ; it 
multiplied and rehned my enjoyments; it has endeared solitude- 
3o ^d It given me the habit of wishing to discover the Good and the 
Se&utiTtil in all that meets and surrounds me. 

There were inserted in my former Edition, a few Sonnets of my fWend 
and old School-fellow, Chakles Laub. He has now communicated to me 
a complete Collection of all his Poems ; quae qui non prorsos amet, ilium 
40 omnes et Virtutes et Veneres odere. My fnend Cbabbbs Lu>vn has 
likewise joined me ; and has contributed every poem of his, which he 
deemed worthy of preservation. With respect to my own share of the 
Volume, I have omitted a third of the former Edition, and added almost 
an equal number. The Poems thus added are marked in the Contents by 
iS italics. S X C 

SrrOVTEYf 

Ma^y 1797. 

MS. Notes attached to proof sheets of the second Edition. 

As neither of us three were present to correct the Press, and as my 
handwriting is not eminently distinguished for neatness or legibility, 
the Printer has made a few mistakes. The Reader will consult equally 
his own convenience, and our credit if before he peruses the volume he 
will scan the Table of Errata and make the desired alterations* 

Stowey, S. T. Coleridge. 

May 1797. 

(?> ' Table of Contents. (N. B. of my Poems) — and let it be printed in 
the same manner as Southey’s Table of Contents — take care to mark ike 
new poems of the Edition by Italics. 

2>rfi<xiho«. 

Preface to the first Edition. 

J^c/cr to the Second Edition. 

Ofe OH Hit departing Year^ 

Monody on the death of Chatterton, etc., etc. — 

IMS. R.] 

P. [69]. 

[Half-title] £oniUtS, , Attempted in the Manner / Of The / Rev. W. 
Bowles. / Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem/Quod te 
Ijotari aveo. / Lvcret. 

[Pp. 71-74.] 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SONNETS 

[For lines 1-63 vide anA?, No. Ill, The IntroducUon to the < Sheet of 
Sonnets '. Lines 04 to the end are omitted, and the last paragraph runs 

thus : , . ... 

The Sonnet has been ever a favourite species of composition with me ; 
but I am conscious that I have not succeeded in it. From a large number 


’ Compare The XiVenofure, Dialogue 1, lines 50, 55, 56- 

The self-supi>orted melancholy Gray 

With his high spirit strove the master bard. 

And was his own exceeding great reward. 

Tbc fimt Dialogue was published in May 179i. The li^ ®rwS 
have suggested Coleridg. s quotation from Genesis, chap. xv,ver. l,wliic 
supplied in a footnote to line 56. 
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I have retaiucd leu only, as seemed uot beueath uiediocrity. Whatever 
more is said of them, ponamus lucro. S. T. Coleridge. 

[Aote. lu a copy of the Edition of 1797, now in the Rowlant Library. 
S. T. C. comments in a marginal note on the words < I have never yet been 
able to discover sense, nature, or poetic fancy in Petrarcli’s poems,’ &c. — 
‘A piece of petulant presumption, of wliicli I should be more ashamed if 
I did not flatter myself that it stands alone in my writings. The best of 
the joke is that at the time I wrote it, I did not understand a word of 
Italian, and could therefore judge of this divine Poet only by bald 
translations of some half-dozen of his Sonnets.’] 

[Pp. 243-245.] 

ADVERTISEMENT 

I HAVE excepted the following Poems from those, which I had 
determined to omit. Some intelligent friends particularly requested it, 
observing, that Yvhat most delighted me when I was ‘‘young in icriting 
poetry, would probably best please those who are young in reading j)oetry : 
and a man must learn to be pleased with a subject, before he can yield that 
attention to it, which is requisite in order to acquire a just taste.” I 
however was fully convinced, that lie, who gives to the press what he 
does not thoroughly approve in liis own closet, commits an act of disrespect, 
both against himself and his fellow-citizens. The request and the 
reasoning would not, therefore, liavc influenced me, had they not been 
assisted by other motives. The fii-st in order of these verses, which I 
have thus endeavoured to repriete from immediate oblivion, was originally 
addressed “ To the Author of Poems published anon^’mously, at Bristol.” 
A second edition of tlicse poems has lately aiipeared with the Author’s 
name prefixed ; and I could not refuse myself the gi*atification of seeing 
the name of that man among my poems, without whose kindness they 
would probably have remained unpublished ; and to Yvhom I know 
myself greatly and variousl}’ obliged, as a Poet, a Man and a Christian. 

The second is entitled “ An Effusion on an Autumnal Evening ; w'ritteu 
in early youth.” In a note to this poem I had asserted that the tale of 
Florio in Mr. Rogers’ “Pleasures of Memoiy” was to be found in the 
Lochleven of Bruce. I did (and still do; perceive a certain likeness 
between the two stories ; but certainly not a sufiicient one to justify my 
assertion. I feel it my duty, therefore, to apologize to the Author and 
the Public, for this rashness ; and my sense of honesty would not have 
been satisfied by the bare omission of the note. No one can see more 
clearly the littleness and futility of imagining plagiarisms in the works of 
men of Genius; but omnibus horis sapit ; and my mind, at the time of 
WTiting that note, was sick and sore with anxiety, and weakened through 
much suffering. I have not the most distant knowledge of Mv. Rogers, 
except as a corroct and elegant Pc»et. If any of my readers should know 
him personally, they would oblige me by informing him that I have 
expiated a sentence of unfounded detraction, by an unsolicited and 
self-originating apology. 

Having from tliesc motives rc-admitted two, and those the longest of 
the poems I had omitted, I yielded a passport to the three othei*s, [pp. 
256, 262, 264] which \vere recommended by the greatest number of votes. 
There are some lines too of Lloyd’s and Lamb's in this Appendix. They 
had Ijccn oinitled in the former part of I lie volume, partly by accident ; 
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[The preface consists of the Preface to the First and Second Editions, 
as reprinted in No. IV» witli the following omissions from tliat to the Second 
Edition, viz. Lines l*-5, and Lines 37-45. The Preface to the First Edition 
(pp. [▼]— viii) is signed S. T. C. The Preface to the Second Edition pp, ii- 
xi) haa no heading, but is marked off by a line from the Preface to the 
First Edition. 

The Third Edition contains all the poems published in the First and 
Second Editions except (!' To the Kev. W. J. H. (1796 ; (2) Sonnet to 
Kosciusko (1796;) ; (3) Written after a Walk (1796) ; (4) FVom a Young 
Lady (1796); (5) On the Christening of a Friend's CTiild (1797) ; (6; 
Inti^uctory Sonnet to C. Lloyd's ‘ Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer ' 
(1797). The half-title to the Sonnets, p. [79], omits the words ‘ Attempted 
in the Manner, &c. (see No. V). 

The Introduction to the Sonnets is reprinted on pp. 81-4, verbatim 
from the Second Edition.] 

X 

PoBMs, / By / S. T. CoLHRJDGK, Esq. / [8». 

CoUation. — Half-title (as above), one leaf, p. [1] ; The Imprint, Law and 
Gilbert, Printers, St. John's- Square, London, is at the foot of p. [2] ; 
Text, pp. [3]-16; The Imprint, Printed by Law and Gilbert, St. John's 
Square, London, is at the foot of p. 16 [n. d. ? 1812]. 

Conienls . — 

Fears in Solitude, pp. [3]-9 : France, an Ode, pp. 10-13 : Frost at Mid- 
night, pp. 14-16. 

[The thi-ee j>oem8 which form the contents of the Pamphlet were 
included in the Poetical Register for 1808-1809 which was reissued in 1812. 
The publishers were F. G. and S. Bivington, the printers Law and Gilbert 
SL John's Square, Clerkenwell. The type of the pamplilet is the type of 
the Poetical Regi^er^ but the poems were set up and reprinted as a distinct 
issue. There is no record of the transaction, or evidence that the 
pamphlet was placed on the market. It was probably the outcome of a 
private arrangement between the author and the publisher of the Poetical 
Register.} 


XI 

Remobss. / A Tragedy, / In Five Acts. / By S. T. Colebuioe. / Remorse 
ia as the heart, in which it grows : / If that be gentle, it drops balmv 
dews / Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy, / It is a poison- 
tree, that pierced to the inmost / Weeps only tears of poison ! ' Act I 
Scene I. / Lokbor : / Printed for W. Pople, 67 . Chancery Lane. V ISIS. 
Price Throe Shillings, / 

Title, one leaf, pp. [i]-[ii]; The Imprint, H'. Pople, Printer, CT 
Chaney La^, is at the foot of the Reverse ; Preface, pp. [iii]-viii ; Pro- 
logue, pp^ix]-[x] ; Dramatis Personae, p. [xi] ; Text, pp. [l}-72; The 
Printer, 67, Chancery Lane, London, is at the foot of 

P» /a. 


W Snlf^^ PH r' ^ / Lordor; Printed for 

r «7, Chancery Lane. / 1813. / Price Three Shillings. fS" 

CbOoW-TiUe, one leaf, pp. [iHii] ; The Imprint, W. PopU, Printer V 
IS at the foot of p. [ii] ; Pwfeee, pp. [iii]_vi j^logue, ’pp’ 

[SSl“‘Theirn nt Appendix, pp! 

at L ^ Chancery Lane, London, i. 
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but I have reason to boUeve that the Authors regard them aa oT 

belut^ they are therefore rightly placed, where they will leceiveaomo 
beauty from their vicinity to others much worse. 


VI 

SoirmnE, / Written in 1798, during the Alarm of an Invasion. / 
lo wfcch are added, / France, an Ode ;/ And / Frost at Midnight. /Br 
S. T. CoiJmiHjB. / London : / Printed for J. Johnson, in St. Paul’s Chnxvh- 
yard. / 1798. 

Coffo/ion.— Half-title, Fears in Solitude, . . . Frost at Midnight, (six lines) 
[Price Obe Sbiuxko and Sixpehce.], one leaf, unpaged ; Title, one leaf, un- 
paged ; Text, pp. [1 ]-23 ; Advertisement of ‘ Poems, by W. Ckiwper’, p. [24]. 

VII 

The / PiccoLOMiBi, / or the / First Part of Waixebsteib, / A Drama / In 
Five Acts. / Translated From The German Of / Frederick SchiUer / By / 
S. T. CoLEBinoE. / LoHnoB : / Printed for T. N. Longman and O. Unnn^ 
Paternoster Row, / 1800, / 

— ^lalf-titlei translation from a lilaniiscript Copy attested by 
the Author / Tm PicconoMiHi, or the First Part of Waixehstzhi. / Printed 
by G. Woodfall, Pater-noster Row /, one leaf, unpaged; Title, one leaf^ 
unpaged ; Preface of the Translator, pp. [i]-ii ; two pages of Advertise* 
ments commencing with : Plays Just published, etc. ; one leaf unpaged ; 
on the reverse Dramatis Personae ; Text, pp. [1]«214 ; la the Press, and 
speedily unU be pnHishedy From the German of Schiller, The Death of 
Waxx^stkik ; Also Waixekstein^s Camp, a Prelude of One Act to the 
former Dramas ; with an Essay on the Geeius of Schhxeb. By S. T, 
CoLEBXDGE. N.B. The Drama will be embellished with an elegant Portrait 
of WAiXEiffSTTKiE, engraved by Chapmae, pp. [215]-*[216]. 


VIII 

The / Death / of / Waxlehstteie. A Tragedy / In Five Acts. / Translated 
from the German of / Frederick Schiller, / By / S. T. Coleredoe. / 
LiOEDOE : / Printed for T. N. Longman and O. ^es. Paternoster Row, / By 
G. WoodfaU, Xo. 22, Patemoster-Roic, / 1800. / [8®* 

CoUaUotu — Title, one leaf, unpaged ; General Title, Wallenstein. / A 
Drama / In T>vo Parts. / Translated, Ac., nf sitpra, one leaf, unpaged ; 
Preface of the Translator, two leaves, unpaged ; ou reverse of second Icsaf 
Dramatis Personae; Text, pp. fl]— 157 ; The Imprint, Printed by G, IVood/aR, 
Xo, 22, Palemoster^RotCj JLondofi, is at the foot of p. 157 ; Advertisement of 
‘ Books printed by T. N. Longman Ac,, p. [158]. 

[The Frontispiece (sometimes attached to 'So, VII) is an engraving 
in stipple of Wallenstein, by J. Chapman.] 


IX 

/ By / S. T. CoLERiDOE. / Felix curarum, Ac. (six lines as on title 
of No. II)! Third edition, / Loedoe : / Printed by N. Biggs, Crane-Court, 
Fleet-street, / For T. N. Longman and O. Rees, Patcr-/Naster-Ro^^/ 

1803 / • 

ewiahou— Title, one leaf, p. [i] ; Contents, pp. [iii]-[iv] ; Prelaw, pp 
[v]-xi ; Text, pp. [l]-202 ; The luipriul, Biggs, Printer, Crane-Court, 
Floet-street, is at the foot of p. 202. 
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hitherto remained in mnnuscript. The whole i< now presented to tJie 
reader collectively, with considerable additions and alterations, and a- 
j>erfect as the author’s judgment and powers could render them. 

In my Literary Life, it has been mentioned that, with the exception of 
this preface, the Sibyixixe Leaves have been printed almost two years ; 
and the necessity of troubling the reader with the list of errata ^ [forty- 
seven in number] which follows tliis preface, alone induces me to refer 
again to the circumstances, at the risk of ungenial feelings, from the 
recollection of its worthless causes." A few corrections of later date have 
been added. — Hencefor^vard the author must be occupied by studies 
of a very different kind. 

Ite hinc, CAMdiyx ! Tos quoque ite, suaves, 

Dulces Cam(EKAe ! Kam (fatebimur vernm) 

Dulces fuistis Et tamen meas ebartas 
Revisitote : sed pudenter et rare ! 

ViHGU., Catalect^ vii. ^ 

At the request of the friends of my youth, who still reinain my friends, 
and who were pleased with the wildness of the compositions, I have 
added two school-boy poems — with a song modernized with some ad- 
ditions from one of our elder poets,^ Surely, malice itself will s«^arcely 
attribute their insertion to any other motive, than the wish to keep alive 
the recollections from early life. — I scarcely knew what title I should 
prefix to the first. By imaginary Time,® I meant the state of a school- 
boy’s mind when, on his return to school, he projects his being in his 
day dreams, and lives in his next holidays, six months hence : and this I 
contrasted with real Time. 


CONTENTS 

[P^ms first published in 1796 and in 1797 are marked with an as- 
terisk. Poems first published in 1817 are italicized. K.B. The volume 
was issued without any Table of Contents or Index of First Lines.] 

_. _ _ ^ ^ PAGE 

ixme, Beal and Imaginary : «n Allegory ..... 

The Raven 

Mutual Passion 

The Bime of the Ancient Mariner [with the marginal glossesl 
The Foster-Mother’s Tale 


IX 

3 

41 


numWrs thirty, and of these not more than twenty are 
spealMg Erra/a Of the remainder the greater number ar.- 
* emendations, and .'ifterthoughts. ^ 

Coleridt^’l^rK *® prolonged and embittered controversy between 

t^lendge and his friends at Bristol, who had printed his works 
advanced him various sums of money on the securitv of f ha .h . 
printed and the future sale of the worS wher^ublUhaV 

Epic^am Xl^titarT Philosophiam 

4 « « 


BenJonson, vide an/e. p. Ills. 


Vide ante, pp. 419, 420. 
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hitherto remained in manuscript. The whole now presented to tlio 
reader collectively, with considerable additions and alterations, and 
j>erfect as the author’s judgment and powers could render them. 

In my Literary Life, it has been mentioned that, with the exception of 
this preface, the Sibylline Leaves have been printed almost two years ; 
and the necessity of troubling the reader with the list of errata * [forty- 
seven in number] which follows this preface, alone induces me to refer 
again to the circumstances, at the risk of ungenial feelings, from the 
recollection of its worthless causes.® A few corrections of later date have 
been added. — Henceforward the author must be occupied by studies 
of a very different kind. 

Ite hinc, Cam(en^ ! Vos quoque ite, suaves, 

Dulces Cam(en>e ! Nam (fatebimur verum) 

Dulces fuistis ! — Et tamen meas chartas 
Revisitote : sed pudenter et raro ! 

Virgil, CataheU vii. * 

At the request of the friends of my youth, who still remain my friends, 
and who were pleased with the wildness of the compositions, I have 
added two school-boy poems— with a song modernized with some ad- 
ditions from one of our elder poets.^ Surely, malice itself will scarcely 
attribute their insertion to any other motive, than the wish to keep alive 
the recollections from early life. — I scarcely knew what title I should 
prefix to the fii*st. By imaginary Time,® I meant the state of a school- 
boy’s mind when, on his return to school, he projects his being in his 
day dreams, and lives in his next holidays, six months hence : and this I 
contrasted with real Time. 


CONTENTS 

[Poems fii-st published in 1796 and in 1797 are marked with an as- 
terisk. Poems first published in 1817 are italicized. N.B. The volume 
was issued without any Table of Contents or Index of First Lines.] 

PAGE 

Timey Real and Imaginay'y : an Allegory 

The Raven 

Mutual Passion 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner [with the marginal glosses] . 3 

The Foster-Mother's Tale .... a\ 


‘ The List numbers thirty, and of these not more than twenty are 
strictly speaking Errala, Of the remainder the greater number arc 
textual corrections, emendations, and afterthoughts. 

® The allusion is to the prolonged and embittered controversy between 
Coleridge and his friends at Bristol, who had printed his works and 
advan^d him various sums of money on the security of the sheets ns 
printed and the future sale of the works when published. They were 
angry with him for postponing completion of these works, and keeninc 
them out of their money, and he was naturally and reasonably indie- 
nant at the excessive sum charged for paper and printing. 'Hie fact 
vas that they had done and intended to do him a kindness, but that in 
transaction he suffered at their hands. 

KpicureVm Philosophiam 

‘ Ben Jonson, vide ante, p. 1118. 5 Vide ante, pp. 419, 420. 
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Half-title 

Poems / Ogcasioked by Political Eyehts / Ob / Feeukos oomiBcrBD 


WITH THEM [47] 

Wordsworth's sonnet beginning ‘When I have home in memory 

what has tamed * is printed on [48] 

*Ode to the Departing Year [Half-Title] [49] 

France : An Ode 59 

Fears in Solitnde 64 

Recantation. Illustrated «n the Story of the Mad Qz .... 75 

Parliamentary Oscillators 83 

Half-title 


Jite, Jamint, anb Slaughter. / A War Eclogue. / With / An 

Apologetic Preface / 

Mottoes from Claudian and Eedesiasticus 

[>l3r Apologetic Prsfacb ] 

Fire, Famine and Slaughter 

Half-title 

Love-Poems 

Motto (eleven lines) from * Petrarch ' 

Love 

Lewti, or the Circassian Love-chant 

The Picture, or the Lover’s Resolution 

The Night-Scene : A Dramatic Fragment 

♦To an Unfortunate Woman, TF^om the Author had knoten in the days 

of her Innocence 

To an Unfortunate Woman at the Theatre 

Lines composed in a Concert-room . 

The Keep-sake 

To a Lady, icith FaUoneFs ^ Shipwreck’ 

To a Young Lady, On her Recoteryfrom a Feter 

Something Childish, hut very Natural. Written m Germany . 

Home-sick. Written in Germany 

Answer to a Child's Question ....•••• 

The Visionary Hope 

27ie Happy Hu^fond. A Fragment 

Recollections of Love 

On Re-visiting the Sea-Shore, After Long Absence, Undar strong 
medical recommendation not to bathe . . • . 
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Half-tiUe 

‘ Meditative Poems j vs j Blaek Vebse ’ . 

Motto (eight lines) from SchiUer 

Hymn Before Sutwisff, in the Vale of Chamouny 

Lines Written in the Album at Elbingerode, in the Haris Forest 
♦On observing a Blossom OnUhelst February^ 1796 .... 

♦The Eolian Harp, Composed at Qevedon^ Somersetshire .... 
♦Reflections On having left a Place of Retiremeni . . - - 

^•o the Kev. George Coleridge, OfOHerySU Mary, Deton. With some 

Poems 
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A Tombless 
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To a Friend W7u> had declared hie interdion qf xcriiing m more Poetry . 194 

To ^ QKNTLEMAif, Cowiposed on the night after his recitation of a Poem 


on the Ch‘oioth qf an Individual Hind 197 

The Nightingale ; a Conversation Poem 204 

Frost at Midnight 210 

Half-title 

ffirabeg / [215] 

The Three Graves. A Fragment of a Sexton's Tale . . 217 

Half-title 

Odes / and / Miscellaneous Poems [235] 

Dejection : An Ode 287 

Ode to Georgians, Duchess of Devonshire, On tlxe 24th stanza in her 

* Passage over Mount Qothard 244 

Ode to Tranquillity 249 

*To a Toung Friend, On his proposing to Domesticate with the Author. 

Composed in 1796 251 
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XXI 

The / Poetical Works / Of / S. T.Coleridoe, / Including the Dramas of / 
Wallenstein, Remorse, and Zapolya. / In Three Volumes. / Vol. I, Vol. 
II, &c. / London : William Pickering. / xdcccxxix. / [8®. 

CdUation. — Vol. I. Title, one leaf, p. [iii]; The Imprint, Tliomas 
White* Printer, / Johnson’s Court. /, is at the foot of p. [iv] ; Contents, 
pp. [v]-x; Preface, pp. [I]-? ; Half-title, Juvenile Poems, p. [9] ; Text, 
pp. [ll]-368 ; The Imprint, Thomas White, &c., below a figure of a girl 
as in No. XX, is in the centre of p. 854. 

[The Half-title and Mottoes are the same as in Vol. I of 1828, No. XX.] 

Vol. II. Title, one leaf ; The Imprint, Thomas White, Printer, / John- 
son’s Court. /, is at the foot of the Reverse, unpaged ; Half-title, The 
Rime /of /The Ancient Mariner. / In Seven Parts. /, p. [1] ; Motto from 
T. Burnet, Archceol, P/tiL, p. 68, p. [2] ; Text, pp. [8]-894 ; The Imprint,* 
Thomas White, Ac., is at the foot of p. 894. 

[The Half-titles and Mottoes arc the same as in Vol. II of 1828, No. XX.] 

Vol. III. For Collation see Vol. Ill of 1828, No. XX. 

[The Title-page of this edition (Vols. I, II, III) is ornamented with the 
Aldine Device, and the Motto, Aldi / Discip. / Anglvs. /] 

PREFACE 

The Preface is the same as that of 1803 and 1828, with the addition of the 
following passage (quoted as a foot-note to the sentence — ‘ I have pruned 
the double-epithets with no sparing hand ; and used my best efforts to 
tame the swell and glitter both of thought and diction.’) — ‘ Without any 
feeling of anger, I may yet be allowed to express some degree of surprize, 
that after having run the critical gauntlet for a certain class of faults, 
which I had, viz. a too ornate, and elaborately poetic diction, and nothing 
having come before the judgement-seat of the Reviewers during the long 
interval, I should for at least seventeen years, quarter after quarter, have 
been placed by them in the foremost rank of the proscribed^ and made to 
abide the brunt of abuse and ridicule for faults directly opposite, viz. 
bald and prosaic language, and an affected simplicity both of matter and 
manner — faults which assuredly did not enter into the character of my 
compositions.^LiTERART Life, i. 61. Published 1817. » In the Biog, Lit 
(loc. cit.) the last seven lines of the quotation read as follows — ^judgement- 
seat in the interim, I should, year after year, quarter after quarter, month 
after month (not to mention sundry petty periodicals of still quicker revolu- 
tion, ‘ or weekly or diurnal *) have been for at least seventeen years consecut- 
ively dragged forth by these into the foremost rank of the proscribed, and 
forced to abide the brunt of abuse, for faults directly opposite, and which 
I certainly had not. How shall I explain this ? ’ 

Contend.— -The Contents of Vols. I and III are identical with the Con- 
tents of Vols. I and III of 1828 (No. XX) : A ‘ Song ’ (Tho’ veiled in spires 
of myrtle wreath), p. 78, and ‘Tlie Alienated Mistress; A Madrigal* 
(If Love be dead, Ac.), p. 93 of Vol. II, 1828, are omitted in Vol. II of 1829 ; 
and ‘The Allegoric Vision,’ ‘The Improvisatore, or John Anderson, My 
Jo, John’ [New Thoughts on old Subjects], and ‘The Garden of Boccaccio ’ 
are inserted in Vol. 11 of 1829 ; between ‘ The Wanderings of Cain ’ and 
‘Remorse ’, pp. 116-42. The text of 1829, which J. D. Campbell followed 
in P.IF., 1893, differs from that of 1828. 
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in^n / Coleridge, Shelley, and Keata. / Complato 

„ Volume / Pans / PubUshed by A. and W. Galignani / Ha 18. 
Rue Vivienne / 1829. / s / ««. ^ 

^«W^«.-General half-title, one leaf; The imprint. Printed by jSii 
Didot Senior, / Printer to His Majesty, Rue du Pont-de-Lodi, Ho. 6. ia on 
the reverse of the half-title ; Title, one leaf, unpaged; Hotiee of the 
Publishers, one leaf, unpaged ; half-title. The / Poetical Works / of / 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. / pp. [i-ii] ; Contents, pp. [iii]-iv ; Memoir ^ 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, pp. ; Text, pp. [13-225. 

^ Who^aphed vignette of a Harp, &c., is in the centre of the 
tUle-page. T^e frontispiece consists of three portmits of Coleridge 
(Northcote), Shelley, and Keats, engraved by J. T. Wedgwood. 

The contents are identical with those of 1829, with the following addi- 
tions : ( 1 ) "Recantation— illustrated in the story of the Mad Ox’' {2> <The 

Introduction to the Tale of the Dark I^die ' (as published in the Momma 
Posi, Dec. 21, 1799); (3) ‘The Composition of a Kiss’; (4) ‘To a Friend 
together with an unpublished Poem ’ ; (5) ‘ The Hour when we shall meet 
again’; (6) ‘ Lines to Joseph Cottle ' ; (7) < On the Christening of a Friend’s 
Child’; (8) ‘ The Fall of Robespierre’; (9) ‘ What is Life ; (10) ‘The 
Exchange ’ ; (11) Seven Epigrams, viz. (1) ‘ Names’ ; (2) Job’s Luck * ; (3) 
‘ Hoarse Maevius &c. ; (4) ‘ There comes from old Avaro’s’, ftc. ; (6) ‘Last 
Monday’, &c. ; (6) ‘ Your Poem \ &c. (7) ‘ Swans sing’, (‘Job’s Luck’ 
had been republished in TJie Oypiy 1827, and the other six in TkeKaepsake, 
1829.) * Fancy in Nubibus, or the Poet in the Clouds’ (vide anicj p. 435), p. 
216, was repeated on p. 217, under the title ‘ Sonnet, composed by the Sea- 
side, October 1817’, with two variants, ‘yield’ for ‘let* in line 4, and 
‘To* for ‘Own ’ in line 5. ‘Love’s Burial-Place’, and Song, ‘Tho’ veiled*, 
, which had apx>eared in 1828, were not included in ^a%naiii, 1829.] 


XXIII 

The iKivil’s Walk ; / A Poem. / By / Professor Porson. / Edited with 
a Biographical Memoir and Notes, By / H. W. Montagu, / Author of 
Montmorency, Poems, etc. etc. etc. / lUustrated with Beautiful Engravings 
on wood bj” Bonner and / Sladen, After the Designs of R. Cruikshank. / 
TvojBi (r€avrov / London : / Marsh and Millet, Oxford Street. / And Con- 
stable and Co. Edinburgh. [1830.3 [12®, 

OMalion. — ^Title, one leaf, p. [iii] ; The Imprint, London : / Printed by 
Samuel Bentley, / Dorset -Street, Fleet-Street, is in the centre of p. [iv] ; 
Preface, pp. [v]-viii ; Text, pp, [0]-32 ; ‘Variations’, p. S3; Advertiso- 
meut of New Works Published by Marsh and Miller, p. [34]-[363. 

\_Kofe , — The motto Tva}0t ic.rA may have suggested Coleridge’s lines entitled 
‘ Self-knowledge' (an/«, p. 487). The Pamphlet is enclosed in a paper cover, 
The Devil’s Walk ; / By / Professor Porson. / Witli Illustrations by 

Cruikshank. / London : / Marsh and Miller. / 1830. / Price One Skifltiwy. / 
The Illustrations consist of a Frontispiece and five others to face pp. 10, 
14, 19, 24, and 31.] 

XXIV 

The Devil's Walk ; / a Poem. / By / S. T. Coleridge, Esq. / And / Robert 
Southey, Esq. L. L. D. etc. / Edited with a Bi<^raphical Memoir, Ac. (five 
lines as in No. XXIII'u aeauror / Second Edition. / London : Alfred 

Mill«r. 137, Oxford Street; / And ConsUble, Edinburgh; / Grito, 
Glasgow ; and Milliken, Dublin. / [18303* t 
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CdOatum* — Title, one leaf, p. [iii] ; The Imprint, as in No. XXIII, is in the 
centre of p. [iv] ; Advertisement, pp. [v]~vi ; Preface, pp. [vii]-x ; Text, 
pp, 11-32; Variations, p. 33 ; Advertisement (as in No. XXIII), p. [84]. 

[Note . — The Advertisement, which is dated October y 1880, states that the 
‘ Devil’s Walk * ‘ has now put forth its fifteen thousandth copy and 
apologizes for 'an error respecting its authorship \ The ^cond edition 
forms part of a volume entitled Facetiae, Being a General Collection of 
the Jeux d’ Esprit which have been illustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 
London : William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. MDCCCXXXL It is 
followed by the ' Devil’s Visit’, and 'The Real Devil’s Walk.’] 


XXV 

Ten Etchings, / Illustrations of the / Devil’s Walk. / By / Thomas 
Landseer. / London : / Published by R. G. Standing, / 24, Cornhill. / 
1831. / [Folio. 

CoQcUion. — ^Title, one leaf, unpaged ; The imprint, London : / Henry 
Baylis, Johnson’s Court, Fleet*Street. /, is at the foot of the Reverse. The 
Devil’s Walk. A Word at Starting, pp. 1-14, is followed by the illustra- 
tions, unpaged, with a single stanza at the foot of each illustration. 


XXVI 

The Pobtical Works Of / S. T. Colbbidob / Vol. I, Vol. II. &c./ Loudon / 
William Pickering / 1834 / [8®. 

OoUation. — Vol. I. Half-title, The Poetical Works Of / S. T. Coleridge / 
In Three Volumes/ Vol. I, one leaf, p. [i] ; Title, one leaf, pp. [iiil-[iv] ; 
The Imprint, Charles Whittingham / London / , is at the foot of p. [iv] ; 
Preface, pp. [v]-x ; Contents, pp. [xi]-xiv ; Text, pp. [l]-288 ; The Im- 
print, London : / Printed by C. Whittingham, Tooks Court. / , is at the foot 
of p. 288. 

Vol. II. Half-title (as in Vol. I) , Vol. II, one leaf, pp. [i]-[ii] ; Title, 
one leaf, pp. [iii]-[iv] ; The Imprint (as in Vol. I) is at tlie foot of p. iv ; 
Contents, pp. [v]-vi ; Text, pp. [l]-338 ; The Imprint (as in Vol. I) is at 
tho foot of p. 338. 

Vol. III. Half-title (as. in Vol. I), pp. [i]-[ii] ; Title, one leaf, 
pp. [iii]H;iv] ; The Imprint (as in VoL I) is at the foot of p. [iv] ; Half- 
title, The Piccolomini, &c., p. [1] ; Preface to the First Edition, p. [8] ; 
Text, pp. [6]-330; ‘Love, Hope, and Patience in Education’, p. 331; 
Erratum, p. [332] ; The Imprint (as in Vol. I) is at the foot of p. [332]. 

[Nbfe. — ^This edition, the last printed in the lifetime of the author, was 
reprinted in 1835, 1840, 1844, 1847, &c. The Title-page is ornamented 
with the Aldine device and motto as in No. XXI.] 
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Religious Musings 


62 

108 

The Destiny of Nations, a Vision 

• 

98 

181 

Half-title 

Sibylline Beaves. / I. Poems occasioned by Political 
Events /Or Feelings Connected / With them. / . 

[119] 


Motto— When I have borne in memory, Ac. (fourteen 
lines), Wordsworth ...... 

[120] 


Ode to the Departing Tear .... 


[121] 

160 

France, an Ode ...... 


128 

243 

Fears in Solitude ...... 


132 

256 

Fire, Famine, and Slaughter 


141 

287 

II. Bovs POEXS ....... 


[14«] 


Motto— eleven lines from a Batin poem of Petrarch 


[1«] 


Bove ........ 


[145] 

830 

77ke BaUad the Dark Ladie, A Fratpneni 


150 

293 

Bewti, or the Circassian Bove Chaunt 


152 

258 

The Picture, or the Bover^s Resolution • 


155 

869 

The Night Scene, a Dramatic Fragment 


162 

421 

To an Unfortunate Woman .... 


166 

172 

To an Unfortunate Woman at the Theatre 


167 

171 

Bines Composed in a Concert Room 


168 

824 

The Keepsake ....... 


170 

345 

To a Bady, with Falconer’s Shipwreck . 


172 

424 

To a Young Body on her recovery from a Fever 


173 

252 

Something Childish, but very Natural 


174 

313 

Home-sick : written in Germany . 


175 

814 

Answer to a Child's Question .... 


176 

886 

A Child’s Evening Prayer .... 


176 

401 

The Visionary Hope ..... 


177 

416 

The Happy Husband ..... 


178 

388 

Recollections of Bove . . . 


179 

409 

On revisiting the Sea-Shore .... 


181 

859 

III. Mbditativs Porks. / In Blank Verse . 


[188] 


Motto— eight lines translated from Schiller . 


[188) 


Hymn before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni 


183 

376 

Bines written in the Album at Elbingerode in 
the Hartz Forest 

187 

815 

On observing a Blossom on the Firot of February 


189 

148 

The JBolian Harp ...... 


190 

100 

Reflections on having left a place of Retirement 


198 

106 

To the Rot. George Coleridge .... 


196 

178 

Inscription for a FounUin on a Heath . 

, 

199 

881 
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Lines composed while climbing Brockley Coomb 


Page 

18M 

70 

Page of tfa 
present 
edition 
94 

lines in the Manner of Spenser 


71 

94 

Imitated from Osslan 


73 

38 

The Complaint of Ninathoma 


74 

39 

Imitated from the Welsh .... 


75 

58 

To an Infant 


75 

91 

Lines in Answer to a Letter from Bristol 


76 

96 

To a Friend in Amswer to a melancholy Letter 


80 

90 

Religious Musings 


82 

108 

The Destiny of Nations, a Vision 


98 

131 

Half-title 

Sibylline Leaves. / I. Poems occasioned by Political 
Events / Or Feelings Connected / With them. / . 

[119] 


Motto— When I have borne in memory, &c. (fourteen 
lines), Wordsworth 

[120] 


Ode to the Departing Year . . 


[121] 

160 

France, an Ode 


128 

243 

Fears in Solitude 


132 

256 

Fire, Famine, and Slaughter 


141 

237 

II. Love Poems 


[145] 


Motto— eleven lines from a Latin poem of Petrarch 


[146] 


Love 


[145] 

330 

The BoUiad of ihe Dark Ladie. A Fragment 


150 

293 

Lewti, or the Circassian Love Chaunt . 


152 

253 

The Picture, or the Lover’s Resolution . 


155 

369 

The Night Scene, a Dramatic Fragment 


162 

421 

To an Unfortunate Woman .... 


166 

172 

To an Unfortunate Woman at the Theatre 


167 

171 

Lines Composed in a Concert Room 


168 

324 

The Keepsake ....... 


170 

345 

To a Lady, with Falconer’s Sbipwi*eck . 


172 

424 

To a Young Lady on her recovery from a Fever 


173 

252 

Something Childish, but veiy Natural 


174 

313 

Home-sick : written in Germany . 


175 

314 

Answer to a Child’s Question .... 


176 

386 

A Child’s Evening Prayer .... 


176 

401 

The Visionary Hope 


177 

416 

The Happy Husband 


178 

388 

Recollections of Love . . . . , 


179 

409 

On revisiting the Sea-Shore .... 


181 

359 

III. MBDiTATrvE Poems. / In Blank Vcrec . 


[183] 


Motto— eight lines translated from Schiller . 


[183] 


Hymn before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni 


183 

376 

Lines written in the Album at Elbingerode in 
the Hartz Forest 

187 

315 

On observing a Blossom on the First of Februaiy 


189 

148 

The .£olian Harp 


190 

100 

Reflections on having left a place of Retirement 


193 

106 

To the Rev. George Coleridge .... 


196 

173 

Inscription for a Fountain on a Heath . 


199 

381 



im 

Pago of Uw 
present 



edition 

A Tombless Epitaph 

200 

413 

TJiis Lime-Tree Bower my Prison .... 
To a Friend, who had declared his intention of 

201 

178 

%Yriting no more Poetry 

To William Wordsworth, composed on the night 

205 

158 

after his recitation of a Poem on the growth of an 
individual mind 

206 

403 

Tlie Nightingale 

211 

264 

Frost at Midnight 

216 

240 

The Three Graves 

219 

267 

Odes aed Miscellaneous Poems 

235 


Dejection, an Ode 

235 

362 

Ode to Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire 

241 

335 

Ode to Tranquillity 

To a Young Friend, on his proposing to domesticate 

244 

360 

with the Author 

246 


Lines to W. L. while he sang a song to Purcell’s 



Music 

249 

236 

Addressed to a Young Man of Fortune . 

249 

157 

Sonnet. To the River Otter 

250 

48 

■ Composed on a journey homeward after hearing 


of the birth of a Son 

251 

153 

To a Friend 

252 

154 

The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn 

252 

417 

Epitaph on an Infant 

253 

417 

Melancholy, a Fragment 

253 

73 

Tell’s Birth Place 

254 

309 

A Christmas Carol . . . • 

256 

338 

Human Life 

258 

425 

MdUs 

259 

430 

The Visit of the Gods 

259 

310 

Elegy, imitated from Akenside .... 

261 

69 

S^raiUm 

262 

397 

On taking leave qf 

263 

410 

The Pang more shaip than all ... . 

263 

457 

Kubla Khan 

266 

295 

The Pains of Sleep 

270 

389 

Liwbo 

272 

429 

Ne plus ultra 

273 

431 

Apol<^tic Preface to Fire, Famine, and Slaughter 

274 
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1834 

present 

edition 

Chbisiabel, Part 1 

. 

28 

213 

Conclosion to Part I 

. 

39 

225 

Part n 

. 

41 

227 

Conclusion to Part II . . . , . 

• 

53 

235 

Half-title 




DfiscELiiAiixous Poems 

Motto ^£/mu9 d€i, &c. In many ways, &c, (four lines) 


[55] 


Alice du Clos; or, t?ie Forked Tongue. A Ballad . 


57 

469 

The Knight's Tomb 


64 

432 

Eymn to the Earth ...... 


65 

327 

Written during a temporary blindness^ 1799 


67 

305 

Mahomet 


68 

329 

Cahudian Eendecasyllables 


69 

307 

Duty surviving Self-Love .... 


69 

459 

Phantom or Fact ? a dialogue in Yerse . 


70 

484 

Phantom 


71 

393 

Work without Hope 


71 

447 

Youth and Age 


72 

439 

A Day Dream 


74 

385 

First Advent of Love 


76 

443 

Names 


76 

818 

Destre 


77 

485 

Love and Friendship opposite .... 


77 

484 

Not at home 


77 

484 

To a Lady offended by a sportive observation 


78 

418 

Lines suggested by the Last Words of Berengarius 

79 

460 

Sancti Dominid PaUium 


80 

448 

The Devil’s Thoughts 


83 

319 

The two round Spaces on the Tombstone . 


87 

353 

Lines to a Comic Author 


89 

476 

Constancy to an Ideal Object .... 


90 

455 

The Suicide’s Argument 


91 

419 

The Blossoming of the Solitary Date Tree 


92 

395 

From the German 


95 

811 

Fancy in Nubibus 


96 

435 

The Two Founts 


96 

454 

The Wanderings of Cain .... 


99 

288 

Allegoric Vision 


109 

1091 

New Thoughts on Old Subjects 


117 

462 

The Garden of Boccaccio «... 


127 

478 

On a Cataract ....... 


131 

308 

Love*s Apparition and Evanishment 


132 

488 

Morning Invitation to a Child .... 


133 


Oonsoiaiion of a Maniae 


135 


A Character 


137 

451 

The Beproof and Reply 


140 

441 

Cholera Cured beforehand 


142 


Cologne 


144 

477 

On my joyful departure from the same City . 


144 

477 

Written in an Mbum 


145 




Page 

Pageoftfaf 


1834 

present 

To Oie Author of the Ancient Mariner , 

145 

edition 

Metrical Feet, Lesson for a Boy .... 

145 

401 

The Homeric Hexameter described and exemplified 

146 

307 

TIte Oridian Hexameter described and exemplified . 

. 146 

308 

To the Young Artisfy Kayset' of Kaysej-icorth 

147 

490 

Job*s Luck , ...... 

147 


On a Volunteer Singer ..... 

148 


On an Insignificcmt ...... 

148 


iVo/use Kindness ...... 

148 


Charity in Thought 

. 148 

486 

Humility the Mother of Charity .... 

149 

486 

On an Infant ichich died b^ore Baptism 

149 

312 

On Berkley and Florence Coleridge 

149 


“IVw^t aeavToVy Ac, ...... 

150 

487 

‘‘ Gently I took,'' &c 

. 151 

488 

My Baptismal Birthday ..... 

. 151 

490 

Epitaph 

. 152 

491 

Half-title 

Bemorse ! / A Ti*agedy. / In Five Acts./ 

. [153] 


Dramatis Personae ...... 

• [154] 

819 

Remorse 

155 

820 

Appendix 

. [237] 

881 

Half-title, Motto, &c. 

Zapolya : / A Christmas Tale / In Two Parts / . 

P—1 

52 

1 — t 


Advertisement ....... 

• [242] 

883 

Zapolya 

. [243] 

884 


END OF VOL. n 


Volume III 
Half-title 


The Piccolomini ; / Or, the First Part of Wallenstein. / A 


Drama. /Translated from the German of Schiller. / 
Preface to the First edition 

[1] 

[3] 

598 

The Piccolomini 

[5] 

600 

Half-title 

The / Death of Wallenstein. / A Tragedy. / In Five Acts ; / 
Preface of The Translator / To the First Edition. / 

[193] 

[195] 

724 

Dramatis Personae 

[198] 

726 

The Death of Wallenstein 

[199] 

726 

Love, Hope, and Patience in Education . 

331 

481 

Erratum 

[332] 
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The Poetical ahi) Dramatic Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; With 
a Life of the Author. London : John Thomas Cox, 84 High Holbom. 
XDCOCxxxvi. [8°, pp. Ixxviii + 408. 
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The Life of the Author is followed by an Appendix containing 
‘Coleridge’s Will’, and ‘Contemporary Notices of the Writings and 
Character of Coleridge 

The Contents consist of the Poems published in 1797, together with 
‘The Nightingale’; ‘Love’; ‘The Ancient Mariner’; ‘The Foster 
Mother s Tale ’; four poems and seven sonnets reprinted from 1796 ; ‘ On 
a late Connubial Rupture ’ ; and the ‘ Three Sonnets ... in the manner of 
Contemporary Writers * reprinted from the Poetical Register. The Poems 
conclude with ‘A Couplet, written in a volume of Poems presented by 
Mr. Coleridge to Dr. A.’— a highly respected friend, the loss of whose 
society he deeply regretted — 

To meet, to know, to love— and then to p.irt, 

Is the sad tale of many a human heart. 

For the ‘ Couplet vide ante, p. 410, ‘ To Two Sisters 11. 1, 2. Dr. A. was 
probably John Anster, LL.D., the trjinslator of Goethe's Faxisi. 

The Dramatic Works consist of ‘The Piccolomini ' and ‘The Death of 
Wallenstein 


AAVm 

T I>aAKATic Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with a 

Life of the Author. London : Tho*. Allman 42 Holbom Hill 1837. 

pp. viii+392. 

<ioes not form part of this edition, 
pie ^ntente are identical with those of No. XXVII. The frontisniece 
depicts the Ancient Mariner’ and the ‘Wedding Guest’. The Title- 
Engraved by J. Eomney,’ is embellished with a curiouK 
vignette depicting a man in a night-cap lying in bed A wife or 

ill^®tmtesome“the^wo^'"- to 




Of Samuel Taylor Coleridge with Life of the 

Author. London: Charles Daly, 14, Leicester Street, Leicester Square, n.<i, 

Mariitr’ (’with“the'[SJ^ 

glosses pruted at the end of the poem) ; the Poems of 1796, 1797, with a 
few^ceptions: ‘The Piccolomini ’ ; ‘The Death of Wallenstein ’■ ‘The 
DwkMie ; The Kaven’; ‘A Christmas Carol’; and ‘ Fire Famine 


The Ancient Mariner, and other Poems. By S. T. Coleridge Price 

P“‘«™oster-Bow. 

“wxicxun. J. Scott, Printer, oO, Hatfield Street. [16”“>, pp. iv + us. 
Note. — This edition formed one of the ‘Pocket Fneiui, r"!.. - < 

“‘“K 


XXXI 

The Poems of S. T. Coleridge [Aldine device and motto] London 
William Pickering 1844. [8*, pp. xvi + S72L 

iV'ofe. — Tlie Contents of this volume, issued by Mrs. H. N. Coleridge aa 
sole editress, consist of the Poems (not the Dramatic Works) included in 
1834, with the following omissions, (1) Music, (2) Devonshire Boada, (8] 
Inside the Coach, (4) Mathematical Problem, (6) The Nose, (6) Monody 
on a Tea-kettle, (7) ‘The Same,* ‘I too a sister had*, ic., (8) On Imita* 
tion, (9) Honor, (10) Progress of Vice, (11) The Two round spaces on the 
Tombstone; andthefollowingadditions, already republished in LO-Bematna, 
1836, Vol. I, (1) Epigram, ‘Hoarse Maevius*, &c., (2) Casimir ad Lyram, 
(3) On the Christening of a Friend’s Child, (4) Introduction to the Tale ol 
the Dark Ladie, (5) An Ode to the Rain, (6) The Exchange, (7) Com- 
plaint, ‘How seldom, Friend*, &c., {S) ‘What is Life’, (9) Inscription 
for a Time-Piece, (10) 'EviTdiptov avruypawroy. Four songs from the dranuu 
were also included. The German originals of (1) Schiller’s ‘Lines on a 
Cataract *, (2) Friederike Brun’s ‘ Chamouny at Sunri^ ', and (8) Schiller's 
distiches on the ‘ Homeric Hexameter ’ and the ‘ Ovidian Elegiac Metre ' 
are printed on pp. 371, 372. 

XXXII 

The Poems of S. T. Coleridge [Aldine device and motto] Londox 
WUliam Pickering 1848. [8®, pp. xvi + 372 

The Contents are identical with those of No. XXXI, with the excep 
tion of two additional ‘Notes’ (pp. 371, 372) containing the German 
original of Matthisson’s Milesisches Marchen, and two stanzas of Cotton’s 
CfUorinday of which ‘ Separation ' (ante, p. 39?) is an adaptation. 

xxxni 

The Ravee, A Christmas Tale, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 
Illustrated with Eight Plates, By an Old Traveller, [n. d.] 

CWZaftVm.— Oblong folio, pp. i-vi + eight scenes unpaged, faced by eight 
lithographs, 

XXXIV 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Derwent and Sara 
Coleridge. A New Edition. London : Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
1852. [8®, pp. xxvii (‘ Advertisement and ‘ Editors’ Preface to the 

Present Edition’, pp. [v]-xiv) + 878 + * Notes’, pp. [379]-388. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

This volume was prepared for the press by my lamented sister, Mrs. 
H. N. Coleridge, and will have an additional interest to many readers as 
the last monument of her highly-gifted mind. At her earnest request, 
my name appears with hers on the title-page, but the assistance rendered 
by me has been, in fact, little more than mechanicaL The prefece, and 
the greater part of the notes, are her composition : — the selection ^d 
arrangement have been determined almost exclusively by her critical 
judgment, or from records in her possession. A few slight corrections 
and unimportant additions are all that have been found nec^sary, the 
first and last sheets not having had the benefit of her own revision. 

Debwent Colebidoe. 

St. Mabk’s College, Chelsea, 

May 1852. 
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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION [1852] 

As a clironological an*angement of Poetry in completed collections is 
now beginning to find general favour, pains have been taken to follow 
this method in the present Edition of S. T. Coleridge^ s Poetical and 
Dramatic Works, as far as circumstances permitted — that is to say, as far 
as the date of composition of each poem was ascertainable, and as far as 
the plan could be carried out without effacing the classes into which the 
Author had himself distributed his most important poetical publication, 
the ^ Sibylline Leaves,' namely, Poems occasioned by Poutical Events, 
OR Feelings connected with them ; Love Poems ; Meditative Poems in 
BLANK VERSE ; Odes AND MISCELLANEOUS PoEMS. On account of these im- 
pediments, together with the fact, that many a poem, such as it appears 
in its ultimate form, is the growth of different periods, the agreement 
with chronology in this Edition is approximative rather than perfect ; 
yet in the majority of instances the date of each piece has been made out, 
and its place fixed accordingly. 

In another point of view also, the Poems have been distributed with 
relation to time : they are thrown into three broad groups, representing, 
first the Youth, — secondly, the Early Manhood and Middle Life, —thirdly, 
the Declining Age of the Poet ; and it will be readily perceived that each 
division has its own distinct tone and colour, corresponding to the period 
of life in which it was composed. It has been suggested, indeed, that 
Coleridge had four poetical epochs, more or less diversely characterised, — 
that there is a discernible difference betwixt the productions of his Early 
Manhood and of his Middle Age, the latter being distinguished from those 
of his Stowey life, which may be considered as his poetic prime, by a less 
buoyant spirit Fire they have ; but it is not the clear, bright, mounting 
fire of his earlier poetry, conceived and executed when ‘he and youth 
were house-mates still.’ In the course of a very few years after three- 
and-twenty all his very finest poems were produced ; his twenty-fifth 
year has been called his annus mirabQis. To be a ‘ Prodigal’s favourite — ^ 
then, worse truth ! a Miser's pensioner,’ is the lot of Man. In respect 
of poetry, Coleridge was a ‘Prodigal’s favourite,’ more, perhaps, than 
ever Poet was before. 

♦ ♦♦♦*♦ 

[The poems] produced before the Author’s twenty-fourth year [1796], 
devoted as he was to the ‘ soft strains * of Bowles, have more in common 
with the passionate lyrics of Collins and the picturesque wildness of the 
pretended Ossian, than with the well-tuned sentimentality of that Muse 
which the overgrateful poet has represented as his earliest inspirer. For 
the young they will ever retain a peculiar charm, because so fraught with 
the joyous spirit of youth ; and in the minds of all readers that feeling 
which disposes men ‘ to set the bud above the rose full-blown ' would 
secure them an interest, even if their intrinsic beauty and sweetness 
were less adequate to obtain it. 

♦ ♦♦*♦♦ 

The present Editors have been guided in the general arrangement of 
this edition by those of 1817 and 1828, which may be held to represent 
the author’s matured judgment upon the larger and more important part 


‘ See Wordsworth's P. W. 1896, iii. 21 1 The SnutU CelanditiCy 11. 21, 22. 
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lij> p...fetical productious. They liavo reasnu ^ 

the edition of 1828 was the last u^on ^.hiehTe w"af 
sonal care and attention. That of 18:J4, the last year of his earthl/Ll 
j ourmng, a i>enod when his thoughts were wholly engrossed so far afthe 
an?' outward part left them free for i^llectnal pur.^ 
and spwulatious. by a grand scheme of Christian Philosophy to t^ 

projected work his chief thotjhto and 
^pirations had for many years been directed, was arranged mainly, if 
entirely, at the discretion of his earUest Editor, H. N. Coleridge . . . 
Such alterations only have been made in this final arrangement of the 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of S. T. Coleridge, by those into whose 
charge they have devolved, as they feel assured, both the Author himself 
^d his earliest Editor would at this time find to be either necessary or 
desirable. The observations and experience of eighteen years, a period 
long enough to bring about many changes in literary opinion, have satis- 
bed them that the immature essays of boyhood and adolescence, not 
marked with any such prophetic note of genius as certainly does belong 
to the four school-boy poems they have retained, tend to injure the 
geneial effect of a body of poetry. That a writer, especially a writer of 
verse, should keep out of sight his third-rate performances, is now 
become a maxim with critics ; for they are not, at the worst, effecUess : 
they have an effect, tliat of diluting and weakening, to the reader^s 
feelings, the general power of the collection. Mr. Coleridge himself 
constantly, after 1796, rejected a certain portion of his earliest published 
Juvetiiita : never printed any attempts of his boyhood, except those four 
with which the present publication commences, and there can be no 
doubt that the £ditor of 1834 would ere now have come to the conclu* 


sion, that only such of the Author s early performances as wei*e sealed by 
his own approval ought to form a permanent part of the body of 
I)oetical works. 

It must he added, that time has robbed of their charm certain sportive 
effusions of Mr. Coleridge’s later years, which were given to the public in 
the first gloss and glow of novelty in 1834, and has proved that, though 
not devoid of the quality of genius, they possess upon the whole, not 
more than an ephemeral interest. These the Editors have not scrupled 
to omit on the same grounds and in the same confidence that has been 
already explained. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


S, C. 

Chesteb PjLAcx, IlEGEirr’s Park. 

MareJiy 1852. 

The Contents of 1852 correspond with those of 1844, 1848, with the 
following omissions : (1) Anthem for the Children of Christ’s Hospital ; 
(2) Sonnet, ‘Farewell, parental scenes’, &c.; (3) To the Muse; (4) With 
Fielding^s Amelia ; (5) Sonnet, ‘ On receiving an account’, &c. ; (6) Sonnet, 
^ On seeing a Youth &c. ; (7) Pain ; (8) Epigram, ‘ Hoarse Msevius % Ac, ; 
(9) Casimir ad L 3 rram ; (10) ‘On the Christening’, Ac.; (11) Elegy 
imitated from Akenside ; (12) Phantom ; (13) Allegoric Vision ; (14) Re- 
proof and Reply; (15) Written in an Album, ‘Parry’, Ac. ; (16) To the 
Author of the Ancient Mariner; (17) Job’s Luck; (18) On a Volunteer 
Singer ; together with four songs from the dramas. 
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The additions were (1) Sonnet to Pitt, ‘Not always*, &c. ; (2) Sonnet, 
• Not Stanhope *, &c. ; (3) To the Author of Poems published anonymously 
at Bristol; (4) The Day-Dream, ‘If thou wert here &c. ; (5) The Foster- 
Mother’s Tale ; (6) A Hymn ; (7) The Alienated Mistress. A Madrigal ; 
(8) To a Lady, ‘ Tis not the lily brow*, &c. ; (9) Song, ‘Tho* veiled*, 
&c. ; (10) L’envoy. ‘ In vain we supplicate *, Ac. 

The Notes, pp. 379-88, contain, inter edia, the Latin original of ‘ Kisses * 
(vide ante, p. 46), and the Sonnet, ‘ No more my visionary Soul shall 
dwell ’, attributed by Southey to Favell (vide p. 68). 


XXXV 

The Dbamatic Wobks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Derwent 
Coleridge. A New Edition. London : Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
1862. [8°, pp. xvi+427. 

CONTENTS 

Remorse. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 

Zapolya. A Christmas Tale. In two Parts. Paid I. The Prelude, &c. 
Zapolya. Part II. The Sequel, entitled ‘ The Usurper’s Fate.* 

The Piccolomini ; or the first part of ‘Wallenstein.’ A Drama. Trans- 
lated ft-om Schiller. 

The Death of Wallenstein. A Tragedy. In Five Acts. 

Notes. 


Nbfc.— The Preface contains a critical estimate of Eemorse and Zapolya, 
and of the translation of Schiller’s WaUenstein. At the close of the 
Preface £pp. xii— xiv^ the Editor comments on the strictures of a writer 
in the Westminster Review, Art. 3 July 1850 (vide ante, p. 811), and upholds 
« mente of t^^anslation as a whole. The Preface is dated ‘St. 
Mark s College, Chelsea, July, 1852 ^ 


XXXVI 

The CoMPiaETE Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With an Intro- 
ductoiy Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological opinions. Edited 
by Professor Shedd. In Seven Volumes. Vol. vii. New York: 
Harper A Brothers, Publishers, Nos. 329 and 331 Pearl Street, Franklin 
Square. 1853. 

Second Title. —The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. New York : Harper A Brothers. 1853. 


a- ^ » PP- + 1&-702. 

The Contents are identical with those of 1834, with ten additions first 

collected in 1844. The Fall of Robespierre is included in the Dramatic 
Works. ‘Lines in Answer to a Letter from Bristol*, pp. 67-70 are 
reprmted as ‘Lines Written at Shurton Bars near Bridgewater’! pp. 
103-6 (vide anU, p. 96). Vol. vii was republished with an Index to the 
preceding six volumes in 1854. 


.AAA V JJ. 


The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Derwent and Sara 
^leridge. Wi^ a Biographical Memoir By Ferdinand Freiligrath. 
Copyright Edition. Leipzig Bernhard Tauchnitz 1860 

Half-title, one leaf, CoUection of British Authors 
In One Volume, p. [i] ; Title, 
^ ; Half-title, Biographical Memoir of Samuel Taylor Coleridge By 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, p. [iv] ; Advertisements, p. [v]; Biographical 

4 F 2 
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Mentoir, pp [ri]-nT^iii ; <•••4. W l«C , p »*i, 

pp. ConUBta, pp. (iliVxl*. T«it, ^ 

[*« 7 ]- 844 . ^ 

XXXTUI 

The Pobkb of S. T. Col4»ri(i^. London : Boll m4 Dnkly. IMS 

HI. MW ♦ fW 


XXXIX 

The Poemh of Sumuol Taylor Coloridfr. Bdilofi hf DorvMil Hmn 
Coleridge. With an Appendix. A How Uitmi. Ltindirm W4mmfd 
Moxon k Co., Dover BtrmmU IMS. 

[8*, pp. Exvii ^ [1]-S78 ♦ Koioa, pp. (ITS VMS ♦ Appandui:, pp^ (aS1}-4SA 
The text of the Pooma ia identieal with that of ISU, h«t a franh * A4vor« 
tiaement \ pp. ia prefixed to the « AdTortlw^^ment * dolod May, IIM. 


A D VKRTJSEMEXT 

The laat anthoriaod Mition of 8. T. Coleridsa'a PueMa, |aMiaho4 by 
Mr. Moxon in 1852, beam the namoa of Derwent and Sara Ootari4sat aa 
joint oditom. In writing my name with my a&ater'a, 1 yiaidad ta har 
particular deaire and reqvieat, but the work waa porformad aim nil an* 
tirely by heraalf. My opinion waa conanlted aa to the g e n e ra l arraHP 
ment, and more eaperially aa to the ehoiee or w g aa tl a n af partlanlar 
pieces Even here I had no oeeaaion to do more than oonfirm the mmm- 
cluaions to which ahe had heraalf arrived, and aanatioti the aiaa rra a whfiah 
she had herself adopted. I shared in the reepociaibility, bwl aannot alaim 
any share in the credit of the undertaking. Thia edition 1 p r epaaa la 
leave intact as it came from her own haoda. I wiah it la remain aa ana 
among other monuments of her fine taata, her aolid jadgiBaent* and har 
scrupulous conacientiouaneaa. 

A few pieces of some interest appear, h^>warer, ta hava baan avarlaakad. 
Two characteristic sonnets, not included in any former adttian of tha 
Poems, have been preserved in an anon 3 rinosia work, antitlad • IMtem, 
Recollections, and Conversations of 8, T. Coleridge.* Thoae with a 
farther selection from the rimitted pieoea, principally from lha Javanila 
Poems, have been added in an Appendix. 8a placed, they will not id 
any rate interfere vrith the general effect of the aolloettoa, while they 
add to its completeness. 

All theee buds of promise were once withdrawn, and, afUrwarda fw 
produced by the Author. It is not easy now to draw a lino of aspa ration, 
which shall not he deemed either too indulgent, or too eavara. (Tha aen- 
eluding lines of the * Advert isem*"nt * dealt with qnaatioos of copyright]. 

DnwKVT Coenmmaa. 


APPENDIX 
(First printed in IMS.^ 

1. To Nature, Owasrsofiofw, Ac., 18M, i. 144.] 

2. Farewell to L<:»ve. [Ibid., i. 148.] 

3. * I yet remain % Ac. (First six lines by W. L. BowW 1 

4. Count Rumford’s Essays. [By W. L. Bowlea.] 

5. ‘The early Year's*, Ac. [Ver perpetuum, ante, p 148. J 

6. To the Rev. W. J. H. [1795.] 

7. To a Primroao. (Tks Waickman^J 
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8. On the Christening of a Friend's Child. [1797.] 

9 , Hntnal Passion. ^Sibylline I^ves."] 

10. From a Young Lady. [The Silver Thimble, arUey p. 104.] 

11. Translation of a Paraphrase of the Gospels. [Pio^. Lity 1807, i. 203, 

204.] 

12. IsraeFs Lament [Aniej pp. 433, 434,] 

(1) No. 4 forms part of a Poem ‘ On Mr. Howard's Account of 
Lazarettos,' SonnetSy wUh otfier Poems, 1794, pp. 62, 63. See Mr. T. 
Hutchinson's note in the Aihenotumy May 3, 1902. 

(2) An MS. of No. 10, ‘From a Young Lady ', is preserved in the library 
of Rugby School. The poem is dated Aiigurt, 1796, and is partly in the 
< Young Lady’s* handwriting. It is signed ‘ Sarah Fricker *, a proof that 
her future husband meant from the first to alter the spelling of her 
name. 

. (3) The frontispiece of this edition is a lithograph by W. Hall of a 
portrait of Coleridge, aet, 26, formerly in the possession of Thomas Poole. 

XL 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Derwent and Sara 
Coleridge. With an Appendix. A new and enlarged edition, with a 
brief Life of the author. London : £. Moxon and Co., 44 Dover Street. 
[1870.] [8®, pp. lxvii + 429. 

NoU . — The Contents of 1870 are identical with those of 1863, with the 
addition of an Introductory Essay (i. e. a Critical Memoir) by Derwent 
Coleridge, pp. xxiii-lix. ‘The Rime of the Ancyent Mariner,* in Seven 
Parts, was reprinted verbatim from the original as it appeared in Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798. The Introductory Memoir (an ‘Essay in a Brief Model*) 
has never been reprinted. 

XLI 

The Ravsh. A Poem by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated by 
Ella Hallward With an Introduction by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
H. S. Nichols L*^, 39 Charing Cross Road London W.C. hdgccxcviii. [4°. 

Note . — ^The text is printed on 14 sheets, unpaged. There are thirteen 
illustrations and other embellishments. 


XLII 


OsoBio A Tragedy As originally icriUen in 1797 By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge Now first printed from a Copy recently discovered by the 
Publisher with the Variorum Readings of ‘ Remorse * and a Monograph 
on The History of the Play in its earlier and later form by the Author of 
‘ Tennysonlana * London John Pearson York Street Covent Garden 1873. 

[8°, pp. xxii + 204. 


XLIII 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge Edited with an 
Introductory Memoir and Illustrations by William B. Scott. London. 
Geoige Routledge and Sons. [1874.] [8®, pp. xxviii + 420. 


XUV 

The Poetical Works op Coleridgr and Keats With a Memoir of Each 
Four Volumes in Two. New York Published by Hurd and Houghton 
Boston ; H. 0. Houghton and Company The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
187A rgo 
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Vol. I, pp. cxl + 372. 

Iri o^ Keats). 

ofTstr was a reprint of the ‘Poetical and D.-amatic Works * 


XLV 


The Poctical Aj«> Drakatic Wokks Op Samdei, Taylor Coirridoe 
ooNDED On The Author’s Latest Edition Of 1834 With Many Addi 
P.,.^ No„ F,. 3 r A.. A viT."; 

Eeadings Volume the First [Volume the Second, &c.] [Tlie Aldine 
dejice and motto.] London Basil Montagu Pickering 196 Piccadilly 
[Reissued, with additions and with the imprint of London 
Macmillan and Co. 1880.] 


Ccmfe«/s.— Vol. I. Contents, &c., pp. viii ; Memoir of S. T. Coleridge, pp. 

> Poems, pp. [1]-217 ; Appendix (including Southey’s Trans- 
lation of a ‘ Greek Ode on Astronomy^, &c.), pp. 219-224. 

Vol. II. Contents, &c., pp. xii ; Poems, pp. [lJ-362 ; Supplement, pp. 
355*-364* ; Appendix, pp. 353-381. 

Vol. III. Remorse, and Zapolya, pp. 290. 

Vol. IV. Fall of Robespierre, and Transkftion of ScJiiUer's ‘ Wallenstein" 
pp.413. ' 

I^ote , — The Editor, Richard Herne Shepherd, included in the first two 
volumes the poems published by Coleridge in 1796, 1797, An. Anth., 1800 
1803, SibyHine heaves (1817), 1828, 1829, 1834, together with those published 
by H. N. Coleridge in Liferary Hemains^ 1836, by Sara and Derwent 
Coleridge in 1844. 1852 (with the exception of the Hymn, 1814), and by 
Derwent Coleridge in the Appendix of 1863. 

The following poems collected from various sources were reprinted for 
the first time : — 

Vol. I. (1) Julia ; (2) First version of the Sonnet to the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles; (3) On n late Connubial Rupture ; (4) Sonnets signed Nehemiali 
Higginbottom . 

Vol. II. 1) Talleyrand to Lord Granville ; (2) A Stranger Minstrel ; 

3 To Two Sisters, &c. ; (4 Water Ballad ; (5) Modern Critics ; (6) ‘The 
PcK?t in his lone &c. [Apologia, &c., ante, p. 345] ; (7) Song, ex impro- 
vise, &c. ; (8) The Old Man of the Alps ; (9) Three Epigrams from J7*c 

Watchman ; i lO'i Sonnet on the birth of a son; (11) On Deputy ; 

,^12) To a Musical Critic; (13) ^ywcvKaivav \ (14) The Bridge*street 
Committee ; \lb ‘ What boots to tell’, &c. ; (16) Mr. Baker’s Courtship; 

17 Lines in a German Student’s Album ; (18) On Kepler ; (19) Distich 


from the Grcvk. 


The Supplement 2 >ublished in 1880 (Vol. II, pp. 355^-364*) contains 
(1) MoacKiy on Chatterton [First Version]; (2) To the Evening Star; 
(3> Anna and Harland ; 4 , Translation of Wraugham’s Hendecasyllahi, 

See, ; (5 . To Miss Brunton ; (^0) The Mad Monk. Bibliographical matter 
of interest and importance is contained in the Memoir, and in the Notes 
tv. Vol. II, pp. 375-381. Variants of the text, derived from the Jlforri»n(/ 
/\ and from earlier editions, are printed as footnotes to the text. In 
Vol III tlie Editor suf»plies a collation of the text of Bemorse as published 
in 1852 with that of Osorio [London : John Pearson, 1873] and with thiit 
ot tlio Firj>t and SeC'.nd Editions of Remorse published in 1813. 


XLVI 

The Poetical Workss of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With Life. En- 
gravings on Steel. Gale and Inglis. Edinburgh : Bernard Terrace. 
L-'n.lon : 20 PaternosU r Square. [1881.] [8», pp. xxviii +420. 

- This f<1itiuu includes the Fall of Rohespitire, and C7iris>ol>elL A 
aSthic TaU as publislied in the Euroixan Mayuzinn, April, 1815. 
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XLVII 

The Poetical Wobks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by T. Ashe, B.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge In 
Two Volumes. London George Bell and Sons, York Street Covent 
Garden 1885. [The Frontispiece of Vol. I is a portrait of S. T. Coleridge, 
aet. 23, from a crayon drawing by Robert Hancock : of Vol. II, a view 
of Greta Hall, Keswick.] jgo 

Vol. I. Title, &c., pp. [iii]-xiv ; Introduction, &c., pp. [xv]-clxxxvi ; 
Poems, pp. 1-212. 

Vol. II. Contents, &c.,pp, [v]-xiii ; Poems, pp. 1-409. 

Note. — Section 3 of the Introduction, pp. cxxxviii-clxxxvi, supplies a 
Bibliography of the Poems. Tho Dramas are not included in the Poetical 
Works. In the ‘Table of Contents’ poems not included in 1834 are 
marked by an asterisk, but of these only three, (1) ‘ The Tears of a Grate- 
ful People ’ ; (2) ‘ The Humour of Pallas ’ [‘ My Godmother’s Beard ’], and 
(3) ‘Lines written in the Common Place Book of Miss Barbour’, were 
collected for the first time. The ‘ Introduction the work of a genuine 
poet, contains much that is valuable and interesting, but the edition as a 
whole is by no means an advancement on P. and D. IV, 1877-1880. 

XL VIII 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge Edited with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by James Dykes Campbell ILonUon Macmillan 
and Go. And New York 1893 All rights reserved. 

[8®, pp. cxxiv + 667. 

Otm/en/s.— Authorities cited in the Introduction — Corrigenda, p. vi ; 
Preface, pp. [vii]-x ; Introduction, pp. [xi]-cxxiv ; Poems, pp. [1]-210; 
Dramatic Works, pp. [211>442 ; Addenda, (i) Epigrams, pp. [443J-453* 
(ii) Fragments from a Common Place Book, pp. 453-468, (iii) Fragments 
from various sources, pp. [459]-470 ; (iv) Adaptations, pp. [471J-474 ; Ap- 
pendix A. The Raven, pp. [475]-476 ; Appendix B. Greek Prize Ode, &c. 
[from MS.], pp. 476-477 ; Appendix C. To a Young Ass [from MS.], pp. 
477-478 ; Appendix D. Osorio [from MSS.], pp. 479-512 ; Appendix 
E. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner [1798], pp. 612-520 ; Appendix F. 
Mont Blanc. The Summit of the Vale of Chamouny, an Hour before 
Sunrise— An Hymn {Coleorton Letters, 1887, i. 26-29), pp. 521-522 ; Appendix 
G. Dejection : An Ode (M.P., Oct. 4, 1802), pp. 522-524 ; Appendix H. To 
a Gentleman [W. Wordswortli] (Coler.rfon Letters, i. 213-218), pp. 525-526 ; 
Appendix I. Apologetic Preface to ‘ Fire, Famine and Slaughter pp. 527- 
533 ; Appendix J. Allegoric Verses, pp. 534-537 ; Appendix K. Titles, 
Prefaces, and Contents, &c., pp. 537-559 ; Notes, pp. [561]-6o4 ; Index to 
the Poems, &c., pp. [665]-659 ; Index to First Lines, pp. [661]-667. 

The Poems include all those published in 1877-1880 with the addition 
of the Symn, first published in 1852, and the omission of ‘ The Old Man 
of the Alp.* Apr. 13, 1798) together with the following pieces 

collected for the fii*st time (*), or printed for the first time from MSS. 
(^*^0* (1) Dura Navis (MS.) ; (2) Nil pejus, &c. (MS.) ; (3) Quae nocent, 
&c. (MS.) ; (4) Invocation (MS.) ; (6) On a Lady Weeping (MS.) ; (6) A 
Wish written, &c. (MS.) ; (7) An Ode in the Manner of Anacreon (MS.) ; 
(8) A Lover’s Complaint, &c. ; (9) To Fortune (♦) ; (10) The Faded Flower 
(♦) ; (11) On Bala Hill [by R. Southey] (MS.) ; (12) Count Rumford [by 
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W. L. Bowles] (*) ; (13) Verses to J. Horae Tooke (*) ; ( 14 ) Ad Tllmom 
^ologum vMs. , ; ^ 15 ) Tl,e Snowdrop (MS.) ; (16) To MalildA Bethsm 
; (1") Homeless (♦) ; (18) Sonnot, Translated from Marini (MS.) ' 
(19) A Sunset (MS.) ; (20) Tears of a Grateful People (•) ; (21) To Marr 
Pridham (MS.). ^ 


Of the Epigrams, pp. 443-455, the following were first printed from 
MS., (1) ‘You’re careful &c. ; (2) ‘ Say what you will ; (3) On an 
Insignificant * No doleful \ &c. ; 4) On a Slanderer ‘ Prom yonder tomb 

&c. ; (5'» *■ Money I’ve heard *c. 

Of fifty-four Fragments from a Common Place Book eighteen were 
first printed in LUerary Retnains, i. 277-281, and the rest were publiahodor 
collected for the first time : of sixty-six Fragments from Various Souroea 
thirty^three were first published from MSS., and others were collected 
for the first time. 

Much had been accomplished by the Editor ot P. and D. W., 1877-1880, 
but the excellence of the critical apparatus, the style and substance of 
the critical and explanatory notes, and the amount and quality of fi^h 
material have made and must continue to make the Edition of 1898 the 
standard edition of Coleridge’s Poei/cai ircnAs, The ^Introductory Memoir* 
was republished as ‘A Narrative of the Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge*, 
Macmillan, 1894. 


XLIX 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS A Pacsitnile Reproduction Of The Proofs And MSS. 
Of Some Of Ts£ Poems Edited Bit The Late JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL 
AuXheyr of ** Samuel Taylor Coleridge, A Xanative of Vte Events of his Life^^ ; and 
Editor of “ The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge^ With Pre£soe and 
Notes By W. Hale White Westminster Archibald Constable and Co. 
1899. 

Kote, — This volume contains a reprint of a volume of proofs endorsed 
* Coleridge’s MSS. Corrected Copy of a Work* — ‘Mr. Cottiers’, and a 
facsimile reproduction of three MSS., with the original erasures and 
alternative readings. The volume of proofs formerly in the possession 
of J, Dykes Campbell was reproduced by him, and he added the facsimile 
of the MSS. in the British Museum which he had deciphered and pre- 
pared for publication. Four years after his death the sheets were bound 
up and published with an elucidatory preface by Mr. W. Hale White. A 
copy of this literary curiosity as it was left by Mr. Campbell, without 
the Preface, is in the possession of the Editor. 


L 


Chbistabei. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge Illustrated by a Facsimile of 
the Manuscript And by Textual and other Notes By Ernest Hartley 

Coleridge Hon. F.B.S.L. London : Henry Frowde mckvh. 

[8®, pp. ix + IIS. 


Vofe Tlje Frontispiece is a photogravure (by Emery Walker) of a 

psktel drawing of S. T. Coleridge aet. 26. The 
(thirtv-eight leaves unpaged) is inserted between pp. 53 and M. 
text, 'as foliated with three MSS., two transcripUons, the Pi^ 

Edition, A«., is on pp. 61-96 ; a Bibliographical Index [Appendix IV] 
on pp. 111-113. This Edition (dedicated to the Pwt s gr^-da^hters 
Edith and Christabel Rose Coleridge) was issned by Henry Frowde at the 
expense of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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LI 

The Poems of Coleridge With An Introduction By Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge And Illustrations By Gerald Metcalfe John Lane The Bodley 
Head London, W. John Lane Company New York. 

PP' ■*' ^ Poems [461]-466 + Index to First 

Lines [469]-477.] 

— ^Xhe Illastrations consist of twenty-three full-page illustrations, 
together with numerous headings, tailpieces, and vignettes. The Con- 
tents include all poems previously published which were not subject to 
the law of copyright : — ‘The Walk Before Supper*, ‘The Reproof and 
Keply*, and ‘Sancti Dominici Pallium* were printed for the first time 
from the original MSS. 


LII 

The Rime of the AKCiEjrr Mariner. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Hlusirated by Twenty-Five Poetic and Dramatic Scenes, Designed and 
Etched By David Scott, Member of the Scottish Academy of Painting. 
Edinburgh : Alexander Hill, 50, Princes Street ; Ackermann & Co. 
London, m. docc. xxxvii. [Folio. 

Note , — ^Text with marginal glosses in Gothic letters, pp. [5]-25 + 
twenty-fom* full-page etchings unpaged, preceded by an illustrated 
title-page. Scenes from Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, By 
David Scott, S.A. [Etching of the Ancient Mariner on a storm-tost coast 
ringing a bell, with a motto (from Kubla lOian) “ All who saw would cry 
Beware Coleridge.] Edinburgh Published By Alex*". Hill, 60 Princes 
Street 1837. The cloth binding is embellished with a vignette— a lyre 
encircled by a winged serpent. 


LIII 

Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner Illustrated by J. Noel 
Paton, R.S.A. Art Union of London 1863 [W. H. M^Farlane Lithog** 
Edinburgh] [Oblong Folio. 

Note . — ^The text, pp. [1]-12, is followed by twenty full-page illustrations. 
The title-page and cloth binding are embellished with a symbolic vig- 
nette — a cross-bow, with twisted snake, resting on a cross encircled with 
stars. 


LIV 

The Poetical Works of Samuel T. Coleridge Edited, with a Critical 
Memoir, By William Michael Rossetti. Illustrated By Thomas Seccombe. 
London : E. Moxon, Son, & Co., Dover Street. 

[S'*, pp. xxxii+424. 

Note . — In a Note affixed to the ‘ Prefatory Notice * the Editor states 
that this edition includes all Coleridge’s ‘ Dramas . . . with the exception 
of Zapolya. In lieu of this The Fall of Robespierre, which has never as yet 
been reprinted in England, is introduced.* 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 

No. I 

POEMS FIRST PUBLISHED IN NEWSPAPERS 
OR PERIODICALS 

The Cambridge Intelligencer. 


Lines written at the King’s Arms, Ross, f<rmerly the 

House of the Man of Ross Sept. 27, 1794 

Absence Oct. 11, 1794 

Sonnet [Anna and Harland] Oct 25, 1794 

Sonnet [Genevieve] Nov. 1, 1794 

To a Young Man of Fortune, &c Dec. 17, 1796 

Ode for the Last Day of the Year, 1796 .... Dec. 31, 1796 

Parliamentary Oscillators ...... Jan. 6, 1798 

The Morning Chfvnicle. 

To Fortune Nov. 7, 1793 

Elegy [Elegy imitated from Akenside] .... Sept. 23, 1794 

Epitaph on an Infant. ‘ Ere sin could blight % Ac. . Sept. 23, 1794 

Sonnets on Eminent Charactei's. 

I. To the Honourable Mr. Erskine .... Dec. 1, 1794 

n. Burke Dec. 9, 1794 

m. Priestley Dec. 11, 1794 

rv. La Fayette Dec. 15, 1794 

V. Kosciusko , . ....... Dec. 16, 1794 

VI. Pitt Dec. 23, 1794 

YU. To the Rev. W. L. Bow'les Dec. 26, 1794 

vm, Mrs. Siddons ........ Dec. 29, 1794 

IX. To William Godwin Jan. 10, 1795 

X. To Robert Southey Jan. 14, 1795 

XI.’ To Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. . . Jan. 29, 1795 

To Lord Stanhope ........ Jan- 31, 1795 

Address to a Young Jack Ass and its tethered Mother, 

In Familiar Verse Dec. 30, 1794 

The Watchman. 

No. 1. To a Young Lady with a Poem on the French Re- 
volution ........ Mar, 1, 1796 

No. 2. Casimir. Ad Lyram. Imitation. ‘ The solemn- 

breathing air *, &c. ...... Mar. 9, 1796 

No. 3. Elegy. ‘ Near the lone Pile &c. . . . Mar. 17, 1796 

The Hour when we shall meet again. ‘ Dim 
hour &c. ....•■•• Mar. 17, 1796 

No. 4. * The early Year’s fast-flying Vapours stray ' . Mar. 25, 1796 

A Morning Effusion. ‘ Ye Gales *, &c. • . Mar. 25, 1796 
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No. 6. To Mercy. ‘ Not always should the Tears \ &c. 

BecoUection. * As the tir^d savage &c. 

No. 6. Lines on Observing a Blossom on the First of 
February, 1796. ‘ Sweet Flower that peeping’, &c. 

No. 8. To a Primrose. ‘ Thy smiles I note &c. . 

No. 9. Epitaph on an Infant. [Reprinted from the 
Morning Chronicle, Sept. 23, 1794.] * Ere Sin could 
blight % &c. . 


The Monthly Magazine, 

On a Late Connubial Rupture. (iJ, p. 647) 

Reflections on Entering into Active Life, (ii, p. 732.) 

* Low was our pretty Cot &c 

Sonnets attempted in the Manner of Contemporary 
Writers, (iv, p. 374) 

The Annual Register, 

Lines to a Beautiful Spring in a Village, (xxxviii, 

pp. 494-5) 

Tranquillity, An Ode. (xliii, pp. 525-6) 

Stanzas Addressed to a Lady on Her Recovery from a 
severe attack of Pain. (The Two Founts.) (Ixix, 
pp. 537-8) 


The Morning Post, 

To an Unfortunate Woman in the Back Seats of the 
Boxes at the Theatre. ‘ Maiden that witli sullen 

brow ’ 

Melancholy : A Fragment .... 

Fire, Famine, and Slaughter : A War Eclogue 
The Old Man of the Alps ..... 

The Raven 

Lines Imitated from Catullus. ^ My Lesbia % &c. 

Lewti, or the Circassian Love Chaunt . 

The Recantation : An Ode .... 

Moriens Superstiti. ‘ The hour-bell sounds ’, &c. 

A Tale. [Recantation. Illustrated in the Story of the 

Mad Ox] 

The British Stripling’s War-Song . 

The Devil’s Thoughts .... 

Lines written in the Album at Elbingerode 
Lines Composed in a Concert Room 
To a Young Lady. ‘ Why need I say *, &c. 

Introduction to the Tale of the Dark Lad id 
Ode to Georgians, Duchess of Devonshire 

A Christmas Cai‘ol 

Talleyrand to Lord Granville , 

The Mad Monk 

Inscription for a Seat by the Road-side, &c. 

Alcaeus to Sappho 
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Apr. 2, 1796 
Apr. 2, 1796 

Apr. 11, 1796 
Apr. 27, 1796 


May 5, 1 796 


Sept. 1796 
Oct. 1796 
Nov. 1797 


1796 

1801 


1827 


Dec. 7, 1797 
Dec. 12, 1797 
Jan. 8, 1798 
Mar. 8, 1798 
Mar. 10, 1798 
Apr. 11, 1798 
Apr. 13, 1798 
Apr. 16, 1798 
May 10, 1798 

July 30, 1798 
Aug. 24, 1799 
Sept. 6, 1799 
Sept. 17, 1799 
Sept. 24, 1799 
Dec. 9, 1799 
Dec. 21, 1799 
Dec. 24, 1799 
Dec. 25, 1799 
Jan. 10, 1800 
Oct. 13, 1800 
Oct. 21, 1800 
Nov. 24, 1800 


The Two Round Spaces : A Skeltoniad . . . . 

On Revisiting the Sea Shore 

Tranquillity, An Ode ....... 

The Picture, or The Lover’s Resolution . . . . 

Chamouni. The Hour before Sunrise. A Hymn . 

The Keepsake .... 

How seldom Friend, &c. [Tho Good Great Manl 
Inscription on a Jutting Stone over a Spring . 

Dejection : An Ode 

Ode to the Rain ....... 

France ; An Ode . 

The Language of Birds, ‘ Do you ask, what the Birds 

say ? ' &c 

The Day-dream. From an Emigrant to his Absent Wife 


Dee. 4, ISQi 
Sept. 16 , 1801 
Dec. 4, 180] 
Sept ^ 1801 
Sept 11, 1801 
Sept 17, 1801 
Sept 23, 1801 
Sept 24, 1801 
Oct. 4, 1801 
Oct 7, 1801 
Oct 14, 1801 

Oct 16, 180S 
Oct 19, 1801 


The Courier. 


The Exchange of Hearts 

Lines on a King- and-Emperor-ma king Emperor and King 

(Adaptation) 

Farewell to Love. [Ifomm^ fferald, Oct. 11, 1806] . 

To Two Sisters 

Epitaph on an Infant. ‘ Its milky lips &c. . 

The Hour Glass (Adaptation) 

The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn 

Mutual Passion (Adaptation) 


Apr. 16, 1804 

Sept 12, 18(M 
Sept. 27, 180C 
Dec. 10, 1809 
Mar. 20, 1811 
Aug. 80, 1811 
Aug. 80, 1811 
Sept 21, 1811 


The Friend. 

[Ode to Tranquillity] 

The Three Graves, A Sexton's Tale . 

Hymn. Before Sun-risf, in (he Vale of Chamcfuny 
Tis True, Idoloclastes Satybase 


No. 1, June 1, 1809 
Na 6, Sept 21, 1809 
No. 11, Oct 26, 1809 
No. 14, Nov. 28, 1809 


The Geyitleman^s Magcueine. 

Farewell to Love. (Ixxxv, p. 448) 1815 

Overlooked Poem by Coleridge. The Volunteer Stripling. 

(xxix, p. 160, N. S.) 1848 


FeJix Farley s Bristol Journal. 

Fancy in Nubibus, or The Poet in the Clouds . . Feb. 7, 1818 

Written on a Blank Leaf of Faulkner's Shipwreck, pre- 
sented by a friend to Miss K Feb. 21, 1818 


Blackwood*s Edinburgh Magazine. 

Fancy in Nubibus. (Vol. vi, p. 196) . . . . Nov. 1819 

The poet in his lone, &c. [Apologia, &c.] (Vol. xi, p. 12) Jan. 1822 

The Old Man's Sigh : A Sonnet. (Vol. xxxi, p. 956) . June, 18S2 


Co-opemtive Magazine and Monthly Herald. 

On the Prospect of Establishing a Pantisocracy in America Apr. 6, 1826 
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Literary Magnet, 

An Impromptu on Christmas Day, &c. . . N. S., Vol. iii, 1827, p. 71 

The Evening Standard, 

Sancti Dominici Pallium May 21, 1827 

The Crypt, a Receptacle for Things Past, 

Job’s Luck 1827, pp. 30, 31 

The Literary Souvenir. 

The Exchange 1826, p. 408 

Lines Suggested by the Last Words of Berengarius . 1827, p. 17 

[Epitaphium Tesiamentarium] ..... 1827, p. 17 

Youth and Age 1828, p. 1 

What is Life ? 1829, p. 346 

The Bijou, 1828. 

The Wanderings of Cain. A Fragment .... p. 17 

Work without Hope 28 

Youth and Age 144 

A Day Dream. ‘My eyes make pictures’, &c. . 146 

The Two Founts 202 

The Amulet. 

New Thoughts on Old Subjects. The Improvisatore , 1828, pp. 37-47 

Three Scraps 1833, pp. 31, 32 

(i) Love’s Burial Place. 

(ii) The Butterfly. 

(iii) A Thought suggested by a View of Saddleback in Cumberland. 

New York 3ftnt>r. 

Lines written in Hiss Barbour’s Common Place Book . Dec. 19, 1829 
The Keepsake. 

The Garden of Boccaccio 1829, p. 282 

Song, Ex Improviso, Ac. 1830, p. 264 

The Poet’s Answer to a Lady’s Question, Ac. ‘O’er 

wayward Childhood ’, Ac 1830, p. 279 

The Athe^tceum. 

Water BalUd Oct 29. 1831 

Friend^ip's OffefHng^ 1834. 

My Baptismal Birthday 103 

Fragments from the Wreck of Memory, Ac.— 

I. Hymn to the Earth 


II. English Hexameters, written during a temporal^' Blind- 

ness, in the Year 1799 . . 

III. The Homeric Hexameter, iLc. ..... 

IV. The Ch idian Elegiac Metre, kc 

V. A Versified Beflection. * On stem BLSBCxRTUva's Ac. . 

L<.»ve’8 Apparition and Evanishment ..... 
Lightheartednesses in Rhyme — 

I. The Reproof and Reply 

II. In Answer to a Friend’s Question. * Her attachment may 

differ % kc 

in. Lines to a Comic Author, on an abusive Review . 

IV. An Expectoration, Ac. < As 1 am (tic) Rhymer*, Ac. 
Expectoration the Second. ‘ In Colx, a town of monks and 
bones ’ 


rA4>i 

167 

168 
168 
168 
865 

856 

859 

859 

860 

860 


The Neic Monthly Magazine, 
The Faded Flower 

Dublin University Magazine, 
A Stranger Minstrel 


- Aug. 1886 


1846, xxvi, 112>18 


No. II 

EPIGRAMS A^D JEUX O'ESPRIT FIRST PUBLISHED IN 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

1. An Apology for Spencers. Watchmany No. 4, Mar. 26, 1796. 

2. On a Late Marriage between an Old Maid, Ac. Ibid., Na 6, April 2, 

1796. 

6. On an Amorous Doctor. Ibid., ibid. 

4. ‘ Of smart pretty Fellows Ac. Ibid., p. 169. 

5. On Deputy . Af.P., Jan. 2, 1798. 

6. To a Well-known Musical Critic, Ac. M.P., Jan. 4, 1798. 

7. Hippona. 3f.P., Aug. 29, 1799. 

8. On a Reader of His Own Verses. If.P., Sept 7, 1799. 

0. On a Report of a Minister’s Death. ‘ Last Monday*, Ac. lf.P., Sept. 
18, 1799. 

10. * Jem writes his Verses *, Ac. Af P., Sept. 23, 1799. 

11. On Sir Rubicund Naso. MJ^,, Dec. 7, 1799. 

12. Job’s Luck, 1799. Af.P., Sept 26, 1801. 

13. On the Sickness of a Great Minister. if.P., Oct. 1, 1799. 

14. To a Virtuous Oeconomist. Af.P., Oct. 28, 1799. 

15. ^ Jack drinks fine wines’, Ac. Af.P., Nov. 16, 1799. 

16. To Mr. Pye. Af.P., Jan. 24, 1800. 

17. < If the guilt of all lying *, Ac. An. Anth.y 1800. 

18. ‘ O would the Baptist Ac. An. AniA., 1800. 

19. Occasioned by the Former. ‘ I hold of all Ac. An, AfUh,j 1800. 

20. ‘ As Dick and I at Charing Cross *, Ac. An, An/A., 1800. 

21. To a Proud Parent. An. AniA., 1800. 

22. Rufa. An. AntA.f 1800. 

23. On a Volunteer Singer. An. Anth, 1800. 
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24. Occaiiioncd by the Last, ^ A joke (cries Jack) &c. An. AnOi., 1800. 

25. Song to be Sung by the Lovers of all the Noble Liquors, &c. 3/.P., 

Sept. 18, 1801. 

20. Epitaph on a Bad Man. Jf.P., Sept. 22, 1801. 

27. Drinking wrsus Thinking. M.P., Sept. 25, 1801. 

28. The Wills of the Wisp. If.P., Dec. 1, 1801. 

29. To a Certain Modem Narcissus. M.P., Dec. 16, 1801. 

30. To a Critic. M.P., Dec. 16, 1801. 

31. Always Audible. M.P., Dec. 19, 1801. 

32. Pond ere non Nuraero. 3f.P,, Dec. 26, 1801. 

33. ‘ To Wed a fool ’. 3f.P., Dec. 26, 1801. 

34. What is an Epigram ? 3f.P., Sept. 23, 1802. 

35. ‘ Charles, grave or merry’, &c. Sept. 23, 1802. 

36. ‘An Evil Spirit’s on thee, friend *. 3f.P., Sept. 23, 1802. 

37. ‘ Here lies the Devil &c. If.P., Sept. 23, 1802. 

38. To One who Published in Print. if.P,, Sept. 23, 1802. 

39. ‘Scarce any scandal &c. M.F., Sept. 23, 1802. 

40. ‘ Old Harpy jeers &c, 3f.P., Sept. 23, 1802. 

41. To a Vain Young Lady. M.P., Sept. 23, 1802. 

42. A Hint to Premiers and First Consuls. M.P, Sept. 27, 1802. 

43. ‘From me, Aurelia’, &c. 3f.P., Oct. 2, 1802. 

44. For a House-dog’s Collar. M.P., Oct. 2, 1802. 

45. ‘In vain I praise thee ’, &c. 3f.P., Oct. 2, 1802. 

46. Epitaph on a Mercenary Miser. if.P., Oct. 9, 1802. 

47. A Dialogue between an Author and his Friend. if.P., Oct. 11, 1802. 

48. M(vpoao<f>ia or Wisdom in Folly. if.P., Oct, 11, 1802. 

49. ‘Each Bond-street buck *, &c. if.P., Oct. 11, 1802. 

50. From an old German Poet. if.P., Oct. 11, 1802. 

51. On the Curious Circumstance, that in the German, &c. ifP, Oct 

11, 1802. 

62. Spots in the Sun. if.P., Oct. 11, 1802. 

53. ‘When Surface talks % &c. if.P., Oct. 11, 1802. 

64. To my Candle. The Farewell Epigram. if.P., Oct. 11, 1802. 

55. The Taste of the Times. Athemenmy Jan. 9, 1904. 

56. ‘An Excellent Adage ’, &c. TJie Friend, No, 12, Nov. 9, 1809. 

57. Epigram on the Secrecy of a Certain Lady. The Courier, Jan. 3, 1814. 
68. To a Lady who requested mo to write a Poem on Nothing. Gazette of 

Fashion, Feb. 2, 1822. 

59. Authors and Publishers. Nctrs of Literature, Dec. 10, 1825. 

60. Association of Ideas. Fraser^s Magazine, Jan. 1835. 

61. To a Child. ‘ Little Miss Fanny’. Aihenceum, Jan. 28, 1888. 

No. Ill 

POEMS INCLUDED IN ANTHOLOGIES AND OTHER WORKS 

1 . Poenis, supposed to have been writteti ... By Thomas Rowley, ... 1 794 

Monody on the Death of Chatterton . . ’ i 

2. Poetns by Francis JVrangham, if. A., 1795. 

Translation of Hendecasyllabi ad Bruntonam, &c. . 79 

To Miss Brunton with the Preceding Translation. 


3. Poems on the Death of Priscilla Fcarmer, By her grandson Charles i*A 6E 

Lloyd, 1796. 

Sonnet. * The Piteous sobs \ &c, 

4. Lyrical Ballads j 1798. 

The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere ..... 1 

The Foster Mother's Tale 53 

The Nightingale ^ 

The Dungeon 189 

5. Lyrical BaUads (in two volumes), 1800. 

Vol. I. Love [with the four poems published in 1798] . 138 

6. Annual Anthology, 1800. 

* Lewti, or The Circassian Love-Chant .... 23 

* To a Young Lady, on her first Appearance after a Dangerous 

Illness 32 

* Recantation, Illustrated in the Story of the Mad Ox . 59 

* Lines Written in the Album at Elbingerode, in the Hartz 

Forest 74 

* A Christmas Carol 79 

To a Friend, who had declared his intention of writing no 

more “Poetry 103 

This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison. A Poem, addre.ssed to 

Chaulks Lakb, of the India House, London . . 140 

To W. L. Esq. while he sung a Song to Purcell’s Music . 156 

* The British Stripling’s War-Song 173 

Something childish, but very natural. Written in Germany 192 
Home-Sick. Written in Germany 193 

* Ode to Gtorgiana, Dutchess of Devonshire . . . 212 

* Fire, Famine, and Slaughter. A War Eclogue . 231 

* The Raven . 240 

* To an unfortunate Woman. * Sufferer, that with sullen 

brow ’ 291 

[Norfi. Poems marked with an asterisk were reprinted firom the 
Moftning Pos/.] 

7. Memoirs of the late Mrs, Robinsonj &c. Four volumes, 1801. 

A Stranger Minstrel VoL iv, p. 141 


8 . Mdmo(h*s Beauties of British PodSf 1801. 

To a Young Ass 

To a Spring in a beautiful Village 

The Sigh 

The Kiss 

9. The wad Wreath, Edited by M. E. Robinson, 1804. 

The Mad Monk 


21 

119 

167 

201 


142 


10. The Poetical Register and Repository of the Fine Arts, 

Vol. II. For 1802 (1803). 

♦ Chamouny. The Hour before Sunrise. A Hymn . 

♦ Inscription on a Jutting Stone over a Spring . 

The Picture ; or, The Lover’s Resolution • 
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Vol. III. For 1803 (1805), 

From the German of Lessing. * I ask'd my fair &c. 

[Signed ‘ Harley Philadelphia 274 

Sonnets, Attempted in the Manner of ‘ Contemporary 

Writers * 846 

Vol. IV. For 1804 (1805). 

The Exchange. 

Vol. VI. For 1806, 1807 (1811). 

On a Late Connubial Rupture in High Life . . 365 

Vol. VII. For 1808, 1809 (1812;. 

Fears in Solitude. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. . . . 227 

France, An Ode. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq 832 

Frost at Midnight. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. . . 630 


[A’bfe. Sonnets Attempted, &c., in Vol. Ill, and On a Late, Ac., in 
Vol. VI, were reprinted from the Monthly Magazine : the three poems in 
Vol. VII were reprinted from the quarto pamphlet of 1798, and were 
again set up as a small octavo pamphlet by Law A Gilbert, the printers of 
the Poetical Register. Vide Bibliography, No. X.] 


11. S^eetion of Poeitis for Young Persons, by J. Cottle. Third 
edition, n. d. 

Epitaph on an Infant 129 

Sonnet to the River Otter 155 

Domestic Peace 167 


12. English Minstrelsy ; being a Selection of Fugitive Poetry from 

the Best English Authors. Two volumes, 1810. 

Vol. II. 

Fragment. S. T. Coleridge [* Introduction to the Tale of the 

dark Ladle ’ as published in the Morning Post] . . 131 

13. Poetical Class Book. Edited by W. F. Mylius, 1810. 

This Lime Tree Bower my Prison. 

14. Buga Canora. Poems by Charles Lloyd, 1819. 

Sonnet. ' The piteous sobs Ac 145 

15. The British Minstrel. Glasgow, 1821. 

The Three Graves 

16. CasUe Dangerous, By Sir W. Scott, 1832. Notes by J. G. 

Lockhart. Galignani, 1834. 


The Knight's Tomb. ‘Where is the grave*, Ac. ... 10 

17. A Sistory of, . . Christ' s Hospital. By the Rev. W. Trollope, 1834. 

Julia 192 


18. Letters, Contersaiions, Ac., of S. T. Coleridge. In two volumes, 
1836. 

Vol. L 


Farewell to Love 143 

To Nature 144 

Sonnet. To Lord Stanhope 217 

Vol. II. 

‘ What boots to tell how o’er his grave ’ 


OOLKSIDSn 4 G 


75 


19. Early BecoUecdonSy &c. By Joseph Cottle, 1837. 

Vol. I. 

Monody on . . , Chatterlon, 11. 137-54 

To W. J. H. While playing on his flute . . . , 

The Fox and Statesman, &c, ....... 

Sonnet. To Lord Stanhope 

Written After a Walk Before Supper . . . , . 

To an unfortunate Young Woman, Whom I had known in 
the days of her Innocence. ‘ Maiden ! that with 

sullen brow ’ 

Allegorical Lines on the same subject. ^ Myrtle Leaf, that 
ill besped ’ 


On an Unfortunate Woman at the Theatre .... 2 

On an Unfortunate, &c. 2 

Examples. ‘ O what a life &c 2 

Another Specimen, describing Hexametei*s, &c. ... 2 

Another Specimen. ‘ In the Hexameter *, &c. ... 2 

The English Buodecasy liable. ‘ Hear my beloved \ &c. . 2 

Foster-Mother’s Tale 2 

To a Friend, [Charles Lloyd (sic)] who had declared his 

intention, &c., 11. 17-35 2 

Lines Addressed to Joseph Cottle 2 

* As oft mine eye &c. [The Silver Thimble] . . . 2i» 

Sonnets, Attempted in the Manner of Contemporary Writers 290 

To the Author of the Ancient Mariner 298 

Vol. II. 

Five ‘Epigi-ams, translated . . . from the Gorman’ , . 65-6 

My Love. ‘ I ask’d my love *, &c. 67 

Joan of Arc, Book the Second. 4°, 1796 (including the lines 

claimed by S. T, C.) 241-52 

20. The Book of Gems. Edited by S. C. Hall, 1838. 

The Garden of Boccaccio ....... 51 

Love 52 

The Nightingale 53 

Lines written in the Album at Elbingerode, &c. ... 58 

Becollections of Love ........ 59 

21. Memoirs of WUlxam Wordsicorth. In two volumes, 1851. 

Vol. I. 

English Hexameters. ‘ William, my teacher *, &c, . , 189 

22. An Old Man's Biax’y. By J. Payne Collier, 1871, 2. 


My Godmother’s Beard Part I, pp. 34, 35. 

Epigram. * A very old proverb commands &c. . 

Epitaph on Sir James Mackintosh. [The Two Round 

Spaces on the Tombstone] . . . Part I, pp. 61, 62. 

A Character. ‘ A Bird who for his other sins * (15 

lines) Part IV, p. 57. 

23. Vnpxiblished Letters from Samud Taylot' Coleridge to the Bee, John 
Prior Esdin : Communicated to the Philobibl on Society. 

To An Unfortunate Princess, [On a Late Connubial, &c.] 2C 
Lines Addressed to J. Home Tooke. ‘Britons ! when last *,&c. 


22 
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24. Letters from the Lake Poets. , . To Daniel Stnar% 1SS9. 

Alcaeus to Sappho. 

25. Memorials of Coleorton. Edited by W. Knight. ISvo vols., 1887. 

Vol. I. 

Mont BlanCj The Summit of the Vale of Chamouny, An 
Hour before Sunrise— A Hymn, [As sent to Sir 
George Beaumont.] ....... 

To WiixiAM WoRDswoRTii. Composod for the greater part 
on the same night after the finishing of his recitation 
of the Poem in thirteen Books, on the Growth of his 
own Mind. [As sent to Sir G. Beaumont, Jan. 1807.] 

26. Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, Edited by F. T. Palgrave 

1896. 

Love 

Kubla Khan ^ 

Youth and Age 


PAGE 

1C 


26 


199 

308 

323 


No. IV 

Poems first PRrirrEn or reprlsted ir Literary Remains^ 1836. 

Vol. I. 

The Fall of Robespierre , 

Julia 

‘—I yet remain ' (By W. L. Bowles) 

To tho Rev W. J. Hort 

To Charles Lamb (‘ Thus far my scanty brain &c.) 

To the Nightingale • , . , 

To Sara (‘The stream *, &c,) . 

To Joseph Cottle 

Casimir (‘The solemn-breathing aii ’, &c.) 

Barwiniana (‘Dim Hour*, &c.) , 

‘ The Early Year’s fast-flying &c. [Vcr perpetuum] 

To a Pidmrose 

On the Chi-istening of a Friend’s Child 
Inscription by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, &c. 

Ti*anslation 

Introduction to the Tale of the Dark Ladle 
Epilogue to the Rash Conjuror 

Psyche 

Complaint (‘ How seldom Friend &e. 

An Ode to the Rain 

TranslaUon of a Pass.ige in Ottfried’s . . . Faraphr.nse of th 
Gospels .... 

Israers Lament, &c. 

Sentimental .... 

The Alternative .... 

The Exchange 

What is Life ! . . . 

Inscription for a Time-Piece . 

EvtTa^toy airaypairrov 

4 0 2 


I’AGE 

1 

33 

34 

35 

36 

38 

39 

40 

41 

43 

44 

47 

48 
50 
50 
50 


52 

53 

53 

54 

56 

57 
59 
59 

59 

60 
60 
60 


Poems and Poetical Fraomekts. paoi 

* My Lesbia &c 274 

‘ Pity, mourn in plaintWe tones * 274 

Horiens superstiti 278 

Morienti superstes 278 

The Stripling’s War Song. Imitated from Stolberg . . 27C 

Eighteen Fragments from Note book (1795-6) . . . 277-81 

• I mix in life, and labour to seem free.' [To ] . . 28C 

Farewell to Love 28C 

‘ Within these circling hollies*. &c. [An Angel Visitant] 28C 
Grant me a Patron 281 

Poems first prutted or heprutted ik Estays on His Oicn Times, 1850. 

Vol. III. 

Kecantation. Illustrated in the story of the Mad Ox . , 96S 

Parliamentary Oscillators 96S 

The Devil’s Thoughts 972 

The British Stripling’s War Song 98fi 

Tranquillity. An Ode .991 

Tlie Day Dream. Frojn an Emigrant to his absent Wife . 993 

Mutual Passion 995 

The Alienated Mistress (‘ If love be dead &c.) . . . 991 

To a Lady (‘ *Tis not the lily &c.) 991 

A Thought suggested by the View of Saddleback, &c. . 997 

L’Envoy to ‘ Like a Lone Arab * (‘ In vain we &c.) . . 998 



INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


A bird, who for his other sins . 

A blessed lot hath he, who haying passed 
A green and silent spot, amid the hills 
‘ A heavy wit shall hang at every lord ’ ! 

A joke (cries Jack) without a sting . * 

A little further, O my father . 

A long deep lane .... * 

A lovely form there sate beside my bed 
A low dead Thunder mutter’d thro’ the ni<»ht 
A Lutheran stout, I hold for Groose-and'^Gr sundry 
A maniac in the woods .... ^ 

A mount, not wearisome and bare and steep 
A poor benighted Pedlar knock'd . . ] 

A sumptuous and magnificent Revenge 
A sunny shaft did I ^hold . . i 

A sworded man whose trade is blood . ] 

A wind that with Aurora hath abiding . * 

Ah ! cease thy tears and sobs, my little Life 
Ah ! not by Cam or Isis, famous streams 
All are not born to soar — and ah ! how few ! 
All look and likeness caught from earth . 1 

All Nature seems at wor£ Slugs leave their lair 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights 
^ost awake? Why, what is this, and whence 
An evil spirit *s on thee, friend ! of late ! 

An excellent adage commands that we should 

An Ox, long fed with musty hay 

And arrows steeled with wrath . '. ] 

And ^ul<^ons the scoop'd eaith, a boiling sea 

And in Xiife's noisiest hour 

And my heart mantles in its oto delight 

.^d Pity's sigh shaU answer thy tale of Anguish 

And re-implace God's Image of the Soul . 

j t^ place our forefathers made for man . 
.^d tlm reft house is that the which he built 
.^d with my whole heart sing the stately song 
And write Impromptus ..... 

things, of all which men possess 
^ Dick and I at Charing Cross were walking 
As 1 am a Rhymer .... 

^ late each flower that sweetest blows 
late I journey’d o'er the extensive plain 
Iste I lay in Slumber's shadowy vale . 

^ late, in w^ths, gay flowers I bound . 

^ mte on Skiddaw’s mount I lay supine 
long as ere the life-blood ’s running 
M oft mine eye with careless glance 
As some vast Tropic tree, itself a wood . 

A soft-eyed gentle Brute . 

^ tlm tiPd savage, who his drowsy frame 
^ when a child on some long Winter’s night . 

As when for off the warbled strains are heard 
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As when the new or full Moon urges 
At midnight by the stream I roved . 
Auspicious Reverence ! Hush all meaner song 
Away, those cloudy looks, that labouring sigh 


Bo proud as Spaniards ! Leap for pride ye Fleas ! . . 980 

* Be, rather than be called, a child of God ’ 312 

Behind the thin Grey cloud 992 

Behold yon row of pines, that shorn and bow’d .... 1006 

Beneath the blaze of a tropical sun 396 

Beneath this stone does William Hazlitt lie 962 

Beneath this thorn when I was young 269 

Beneath yon birch with silver bark 293 

Benign shooting stars, ecstatic delight 1015 

Bob now resolves on marriage schemes to trample .... 953 

Bright cloud of reverence, sufferably bright 998 

Britannia’s boast, her glory and her pride 970 

Britons ! when last ye met, with distant streak .... 150 

Broad-'breasted Pollards, with broad-branching heads . . . 992 

Broad-breasted rock-hanging cliff that glasses .... 988 

By many a booby’s vengeance bit 953 

Charles, grave or merry, at no lie would stick .... 964 

Charles ! my slow heart was only sad, when first .... 154 

Child of my muse ! in Barbour’s gentle hand 483 

Come, come thou bleak December wind 1001 

Come hither, gently rowing 311 

Come ; your opinion of my manuscript 967 

Cupid, if storying Legends tell aright 46 


PAGE 

. 1005 
. 253 

131, 1024 
90 


Dear Charles ! whilst yet thou wert a babe, I ween . . . 158 

Dear native Brook ! wild Streamlet of the West .... 48 

Dear tho’ unseen ! tho’ I have left behind ..... 468 

Deep in the gulph of Vice and Woe 12 

Depart in joy from tliis world’s noise and strife .... 177 

Didst thou think less of thy dear self 965 

Dim Hour ! that sleep’st on pillowing clouds afar .... 96 

Discontent mild as an* infant 991 

Do call, dear Jess, whene’er my way you come .... 962 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The Sparrow, the Dove . . 386 

Dormi, Jesu ! Hater ridet 417 

Due to the Staggerers, that made drunk by Power .... 989 


Each Bond-street buck conceits, unhappy elf 968 

Each crime that once estranges from the virtues .... 1011 
Earth ! thou mother of numberless children, the nurse and the 

mother 3^ 

Edmund ! thy grave with aching eye I scan 76 

Encinctured with a twine of leaves 287 

Ere on my bed my limbs I laj’ (1803) ...... 389 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay (1806) 401 

Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade 68 

Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no 419 

Eu ! Dei vices gerens, ipse Divus 981 


Farewell, parental scenes ! a sad farewell 
Farewell, sweet Love ! yet blame you not my truth 
Fear no more, thou timid Flower . . . . 

‘ Fie, Mr. Coleridge !— and can this be you ? . 

Flowers are lovely. Love is flower-like . 

Fond, peevish, wedded pair ! why all this rant? 
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For ever in the world of Fame .... 

Frail creatures are we all ! To be the best 
Friend, Lover, Husband, Sister, Brother . ! 

Friend of the wise I and Teacher of the Good 
Friend pure of heart and fervent ! we have learnt 
Friends should be iceigWd^ not told ; who boasts to have 
From his brimstone bed at break of day 
From me, Aurelia ! you desired 
From Rufa's eye sly Cupid shot his dart 
From yonder tomb of recent date 

Gently I took that which ungently came 
TvatOi a^avTov ! — and is this thi prime 
Go little Pipe I for ever I must leave thee 
God be with thee, gladsome Ocean . 

God is oiir Strength and our Refuge . 

God no distance knows . , , . 

God’s child in Christ adopted,— Christ my all 
God's Image, Sister of the Cherubim 
Good Candle, thou that with thy brother, Fire 
Guod verse most good, and bad verse then seems better 
Grant me a Patron, gracious Heaven I whene’er 
Great goddesses are they to lazy folks 

Hail ! festal Easter that dost bring , 

Hast thou a charm to stay the momlng-star 
He too has flitted from his secret nest 
Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian stoiy . 

Hear, sweet Spirit, hear the spell 
Heard’st thou yon universal cry 
Hence, souLdissolving Harmony 
Hence that fantastic wantonness of woe 
Hence ! thou fiend of gloomy sway , 

Her attachment may differ from youi-s in degree 
Here ’s Jem’s first copy of nonsense verses 
Here lies a Poet ; or what once was he 
Here lies the Devil— ask no other name ! ! 

Here sleeps at length poor Col., and without screaming 
High o’er the rocks at night I rov’d ... 

High o'er the silver rocks I rov’d , . * 

Hippona lets no silly flush . . ! 

His native accents to her stranger’s ear 
His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead 
Hoarse Maevius reads his hobbling verse . 

How long will ye round me be swelling . ! 

^w seldom, friend ] a good great man** inherits 
‘ How sweet, when crimson colours dart 
How warm this woodland wild Recess ! ! 

Hush ! ye clamorous Cares ! be mute 

I ask'd my fair one happy day .... 

I fancy whenever I spy Nosy ... * 

I from the influence of thy Looks receive ! 

I ^ve experienced the worst the world can wreak on m 
I have heard of reasons manifold 
I heard a voice from Etna’s side 
I heard a voice pealing loud triumph to-day 
I hold of all our viperous race ... * 

I know it is dark ; and though I have lain 
I know ’tis but a dream, yet feel more anguish 
I love, and he loves me again 
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I mix in life, and labour to seem free 29* 

I never saw the man whom you describe . . - . . 18J 

I note the moods and feelings men betray ..... 44j 

I sigh, fair injur'd stranger F for thy fate 15S 

I st^d alone, nor tho^ my heart should break lOK 

I stood on Brocken’s sovran lieight, and saw 31j 

I too a sister had ! too cruel Death 2] 

1 touch this scar upon my skull behind ...... 98^ 

I wish on earth to sing . loi' 

I yet remain To mourn H2^ 

If dead, we cease to be ; if total gloom 42i 

If fair by Nature . . lOli 

If I had but two little wings 31J 

If Love be dead 47^ 

If Pegasus will let ihee only ride him 2] 

If the guilt of all lying consists in deceit 95^ 

If thou wert here, these tears were tears of light . . . . 38( 

If while my passion I impart 51 

Imagination, honourable aims 39 

Imagination, "Mistress of my Love 41 

In a cave in the mountains of Cashmeer 99) 

In darkness I remain’d — the neighbour’s clock 99 

In Kohln, a town of monks and bones 47' 

In many ways does the full heart reveal 46! 

In Spain, that land of Monks and Apes 97 

In the comer one 101! 

In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column . . 308 

In this world we dwell among the tombs . . . . 991 

In vain I praise thee, Zoilus 966 

In vain I supplicate the Powers above 1087 

In Xanadu did KublaKhan 297 

It is an ancient Mariner 187 

It is an ancyent Mariners 1030 

It may indeed be phantasy, w^hen 1 429 

It was some Spirit, Sheridan ! that breath’d 87 

It.s balmy lips the infant blest 417 

Jack drinks fine wines, wears modish clothing .... 958 

Jack finding gold left a rope on the ground 971 

Jack Snipe 9^ 

Jem W’rites his verses with more speed . .... 956 

Julia was blest with beauty, wit, and grace . . 6 

Knyser ! to whom, as to a second self ...... 490 

Know thou who walk’st by, Man ! that wrapp’d up in lead, man . 961 
Know’st thou the land where the pale citrons grow . . 311 


Lady, to Death we’re doom’d, our crime the same 
Last Monday all the Papers said 
I.^anness, disquietude, and secret Pangs . 

Lest after this life it should prove my sad story 
Let clumps of earth, however glorified 
Let Eagle bid the Tortoise sunward soar . 

Let those whose low delights to Earth are given 
Light cargoes waft of modulated Sound . 

Like a lone Arab, old and blind 

Like a mighty Giantess 

Little Miss Fanny 

Lo I through the dusky silence of the groves . 
Lov’d the same Love, and hated the same hate 
Lovely gems of radiance meek .... 
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Low was our pretty Cot ! our tallest Rose 106 

Lunatic Witch-fires ! Ghosts of Light and Motion ! . , . 979 

Maid of my Love, sweet Grenevieve 19 

Maid of unboastfiil charms ! whom white-robed Truth ... 66 

Maiden, that with sullen brow 171 

Mai’k this holy chapel well 309 

Matilda ! I have heard a sweet tune played 374 

Mild Splendour of the various- vested Night 5 

Money, I’ve heard a wise man say .... 972 

Most candid critic, what if I 962 

Mourn, Israel ! Sons of Israel, moui*n 433 

Much on my early youth I love to dwell 04 

My dearest Dawtie 984 

My eyes make pictures, when they are shut 385 

My father confessor is strict and holy ' 969 

My heart has thanked thee, Bowles ! for those soft strains . . 84, 85 

My heart seraglios a whole host of Joys ...... 990 

My Lesbia, let us love and live CO 

My Lord ! though your Lordship repel deviation . . . .341 

My Maker ! of thy power the trace 423 

My Merry men all, that drink with glee 979 

My pensive Sara ! thy soft cheek reclined .... luO, 1021 
Myrtle-leaf that, ill besped 172 

Names do not always meet with Lovo 997 

Nature wrote Rascal on his face 991 

Nay, dearest Anna ! why so grave ? , . . .418 

Near the lone pile with ivy overspread 69 

Never, believe me 310 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 264 

No cold shall thee benumb 1015 

No doleful faces here, no sighing 9.54 

No more my visionaiy soul shall dwell 68 

No more ’twixt conscience staggering and the Pope . 460 

No mortal spii*it yet had clomb so high 1004 

No private grudge they need, no personal spite .... 972 

Nor cold, nor stern, my soul ! yet I detest 324 

Nor travels my meandering eye 97 

Not always should the Tear’s ambrosial dew 83 

Not hers To win the sense by words of rhetoric .... 1007 
Not, Stanhope ! with the Patriot’s doubtful name .... 89 

Nothing speaks our mind so well 975 

Now ! It is gone — our brief hours travel post 974 

Now prompts the Muse poetic lays 13 


O 1 O ! of you we complain 977 

O beauty in a beauteous body dight 999 

0 ! Christmas Day, Oh ! happy day ! 460 

O fair is Love’s first hope to gentle mind 443 

O form’d t’illume a sunless world forlorn 86 

O Friend ! O Teacher ! God’s great Gift to me . . 1081 

O ! I do love thee, meek StmpZtcify ....... 210 

0 ! it is pleasant, with a heart at ease 435 

0 leave the Lily on its stem . 1063 

O man ! thou half-dead Angel ! ] . 994 

O meek attendant of Sol’s setting blaze . . . . I6 

O mercy, O me, miserable man * i005 

O Muse who sangest late another's pain ...... 18 

O Peace, that on a lilied bank dost love 94 

O ! Superstition is the giant shadow 1007 


O th’ Oppressive, irksome weight 

O thou wild Fancy, check thy ^ving ! No moii 

O thron'd in Heav'n ! Sole King of kings 

O what a loud and fearful shriek was there 

O what a wonder seems the fear of death 

O would the Baptist come again 

O’er the raised earth the gales of evening sigli 

O’er wayward childhood would'st thou hold firm rule 

O t rhung with yew, midway the Muses mount 

Of him that in this gorgeous tomb doth lie 

Of late, in one of those most weary hours 

Of one scrap of science I’ve evidence ocular 

Of smart pretty Fellows in Bristol are numbers, some 

Oft o’er my brain does that strange fancy roll 

Oft, oft methinks, the while with thet* 

Oh ! might my ill-past hours return again 

Oh ! the procrastinating idle rogue . . . ' 

t)ld age, * the shape and messenger of Death * 

OM Harf>y jeers at castles in the air 
On nothing, Fanny, shall I write ? . 

On 'item Blencartha’s perilous heiglit 

On the broad mountain-top .... 

On the sky with liquid openings of BIuo ’ 

On the tenth day of Septemljer 
On the wide level of a mountain''* head 
On wide or narrow scale shall Man .... 
Or Wren or Linnet .... 


Once again, sweet Willow, wave tlie-e 
Once could the Morn’s first beams, the healthful breeze 
Once more : sweet Stream : with slow foot wandering near 
One kiss, dear Maid ! I said and sigh’d 
Oppres;j’d, confused, with grief and pain . 

Our Erulish ^>oet3, bad and good, agree . 

Outmalic’d Calumny’s imfH>sthum'd Tongue 
Over the broad, the shallow, rapid stro.nm 


FaiH" \tntral, subvtntral ...... 

Pah Koamer through the night ! thou p*>or Forlorn 
Parry «M.eks the Polar ridge . . . . . 

Pass under Jack’s window at twelve at uight 
Pensive at eve on the hard world I mus’d 

Perish warmth 

Phidias chang^ marble into feet and 
Pity : mourn in plaintive tone . . . 

Plucking flowers from the Galaxy ... 

Pluto commandetl death to take a\\a> 

P'-'or little Foal of an oppressed rac** . . . 

Promptress of un number'd sigh'* . . . . 
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tjuae linquam, aut nihil, aut nihili, aut vix sunt mea. Sordes , 462 


VU 'th Dick to me, as outx at College 414 

K* ating .^uch verse as 977 

Be3* mbks life what once was dtem’d of light ..... 394 

Richer than Mi>er o’er hb» countless hoards 67 

Rush on my car, a cataract of sound 990 

Sad lot, to have no Hope I Though lowly kneeling . 416 

Said William to Edmund 1 can't guess the reason .... 961 

Say what you will Ingenious Youth 954 

Scarce any scandal, but has a handle .... . 966 
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Schiller I that hoiir I would have wish’d to die 
Sea-ward, white gleaming thro’ the busy scud 
Semper Kisa ! mihi tu suaveolentia donas 
Seraphs ! around th* Eternal's seat who throng 
She gave with joy her virgin breast . 

* She ’s secret as the grave, allow ! ’ . 

Since all that beat about in Nature’s range 
Sing, impassionate Soul ! of Mohammed the complicate storj 
Sister of love-lorn Poets, Philomel ... 

Sisters! sisters! who sent you here ? 

Sleep, sweet babe ! my cares beguiling 
Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
Smooth, shining, and deceitful as thin Ice 
So great the charms of Mrs. Mundy . 

So Mr. Baker heart did pluck .... 

Sole maid, associate sole, to me beyond . 

Sole Positive of Night 

Some are home-sick — some two or three , 

Some, Hielwall ! to the Patriot’s meed aspire . 

Some whim or fancy pleases every eye 
Songs of Shepherds and rustical Roundelays . 

Southey ! thy ihelodies steal o’er mine ear* 

Speak out, Sir ! you’re safe, for so ruddy your nose 
Spirit who sweepest the wild Harp of Time 
Splendour’s fondly-fostered child 
Stanhope ! I hail, with ardent Hymn, thy name 
Stop, Christian passer-by ! — Stop, child of God 
Stranger ! whose eyes a look of pity shew 
Stretch’d on a moulder’d Abbey’s broadest wall 
Strong spirit-bidding sounds .... 

Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless billows 
Such fierce vivacity as fires the eye . 

Such love as mourning Husbands have 
Swans sing before they die — ’twere no bad tiling 
Sweet flower ! that peeping from thy russet stem 
Sweet Gift! and always doth Elisa send . 

Sweet Mercy ! how my vei*y heart has bled 
Sweet Muse ! cempanion of my every hour 
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Tell me, on what holy ground .... 

Terrible and loud | 

That darling of the Tragic Muse 
That France has put us oft to rout . 

That Jealousy may rule a mind 

The angel ’s like a flea 

The body, Eternal Shadow of the finite Soul . 
The Brook runs over sea-weeds 
The builder left one narrow rent 
The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar 
The Devil believes that the Ijord will come 
dubioiu light sad glimmers o’er the sky 
j^e dust flies smothering, as on clatt’ring wlieel 
The early Year’s fast-flying vapours stray 
The fervid Sun had more than halv’d the day 
The Fox, and Statesman subtile wiles ensure . 
The Frost performs its secret ministry 
The grapes upon the Vicar's wall 
The guilty pomp, consuming while it flares 
The hour-bell sounds, and I must go 
The indignant Bard composed this furious ode 
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The mild despairing of a Heart resigned ...... 991 

The Moon, how definite its orb ^ * ' 9^ 

The piteous sobs that choke the Virgin^s breath I55 

The Pleasures sport beneath the thatch ..!!*. 997 

The poet in his lone yet genial hour ...... 345 

The reed roof’d village still bepatch’d with snow .... 1002 

The rose that blushes like the mom ..... 973 

The shepherds went their hasty way .....] 338 

The silence of a City, how awful at Midnight . . . . ! 999 

The singing Kettle and the purring Cat 1003 

The sole true Something — This ! In Xnmbo’s Den .... 429 

The solemn-breathing air is ended ....... 59 

The spruce and limber yellow-hanamer ... . . 1002 

The stars that wont to start, as on a chace ..... 486 

The stream with languid murmur creeps ..... 38 

The subtle snow 993 

The Sun (for now his orb ’gan slowly sink) - . . . . 990 

‘ The Sun is not yet risen ......... 439 

The Sun with gentle beams his rage di^uises .... 1010 

The sunshine lies on the cottage-wall 993 

The swallows Interweaving there 992 

The tear which mourn’d a brother’s fate scarce dry ... 20 

The tedded hay, the first fruits of the soil 345 

The tongue can't speak when the mouth is crammM with earth . 994 

Then Jerome did call . 1019 

There are, I am told, who sharply criticise 816 

There comes from old Avaro’s grave 954 

There in some darksome shade 1018 

Thicker than rain-drops on November thorn ..... 1010 

This be the meed, that thy song creates a thousand-fold echo . 391 

This day among the faithful plac’d 176 

This, ]^nnah Scollock ! may have been the case .... 981 

This is now — this was erst 22 

This is the time, when most divine to hear 108 

This Sycamore, oft musical with bees 3S1 

This way or that, ye Powers above me 974 

This yearning heart (Love ! witness what I say) .... 362 
Thou bleedest, my poor Heart ! and thy distress .... 72 

Thou gentle L^k, that didst my soul beguile 47 

Thou who in youthful vigour rich, and light 349 

Though friendships differ endless in degree 1012 

Tho’ Miss — ’3 match is a subject of mirth 952 

Tho’ much averse, dear Jack, to flicker 37 

Tho’ no bold flights to thee belong 9 

Though rous’d by that dark Vizir Biot rude 81 

Though veiled in spires of myrtle-wreath 450 

Three truths should make thee often think and pause . . 966 

Through weeds and thorns, and matted underwood . . . 369 

Thus far my scanty brain hath built the rhyme .... 78 

Thus she said, and all around 1015 

Thy babes ne’er greet thee with the father’s name .... 960 

Thy lap-dog, Bufr, is a dainty beast 960 

Thy smiles I note, sweet early Flower 149 

Thy stem and sullen eye, and thy dark brow 994 

’Tis hard on B^hot Heath to tiy 26 

’Tis mine and it is likewise yours 997 

’Tis not the lily-brow I prize 483 

’Tis sweet to him who all the week 314 

’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock . . . . • 215 

’Tis true, Idoloclastes Satyrane • • -^13 
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To be ruled like a Frenchman the Briton is loth .... 963 

To know, to esteem, to love, — and then to part . . .410 

To praise men as good, and to take them for such .... 486 

To tempt the dangerous deep, too venturous youth . . .2 

To wed a fool, I really cannot see 908 

Tom Hill, who laughs at Cares and Woes 974 

Tom Slothful talks, ns slothful Tom beseems 967 

Tranquillity ! thou better name 360 

TrOchfie trips from long to short 401 

Truth I pursued, as Fancy sketch’d the way 1008 

’Twas my last waking thought, how it could be ... . 454 

’Twas not a mist, nor was it quite a cloud ..... 1000 

’Twas sweet to know it only possible 992 

Two things hast thou made known to half the nation 964 

Two wedded hearts, if ere were such 1003 

Unboastful Bard ! whose verse concise yet clear .... 102 

Unchanged within, to see all changed without .... 459 

Under the arms of a goodly oak-tree . . ... 1048 

Under this stone does Walter Harcourt lie 962 

Underneath an old oak tree 1C9 

Ungrateful he, who pluck'd thee from thy stalk .... 70 

Unperishing youth 308 

Up, up! ye dames, and lasses guy 427 

Up, up ! ye dames, ye lasses gay 942 

Upon the mountain’s edge with light touch resting . . . 393 

Utter the song, O my soul ! the flight and return of Mohammed . 329 

Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying 439 

Verse, pictures, music, thoughts both grave and gay . . . 482 

Verse, that Breeze mid blossoms straying 1085 

Virtues and Woes alike too gi*eat for man 37 

Vivit sed mihi non vivit — nova forte mnrita 56 

Water and windmills, greenness, Islets green .... 1009 

We both attended the same Collie 955 

We pledged our hearts, my love and I 391 

Well ! If the Bard was weather-wise, who made . . 862, 1076 

Well, they are gone, and here must I remain 178 

We*ve conquer'd us a Peace, like lads true metalled . 972 

We've fought for Peace, and conquer'd it at last .... 972 

What a spring-tide of Love to dear friends in a shoal 1010 

"What boots to tell how o'er his grave 1011 

What is an Epigram ? a dwarfi'<h whole 963 

What never is, but only is to be 999 

Wliat now, O Man ! thou dost or moan'.it to do . . 414 

Wliat pleasures shall he ever find ....... 4 

Wiat though the chilly w'ide-mouth’d quacking chorus . . 476 

WUate’er thou giv’st, it still is sweet to me 1010 

'When British Freedom for an happier land ..... 79 

When Hope but made Tranquillity be felt 1004 

When Surface talks of other people’s worth ..... 969 

When the squalls were flitting and fleerin:; 980 

When they did greet me father, sudden awe 152 

When thieves come, I bark : when gallants, I am still . , . 966 

When thou to my true-love coin’st 326 

When thy Beauty appears 1016 

Wlien Youth his faery reign began 62 

Whene’er the mist, that stands ’twixt God and thee . . 487 

Where Cam his stealthy flowings most dissembles .... 988 

Where deep in mud Cam rolb liis slumbrous stream ... 35 


Where graced with many a classic spoil . 

Where is the grave of Sir Arthur 0*Kellyii ! 
Where true Love burns Desire is Love's pure flame 
Where’er I find the Good, the True, the Fair . 
Wherefore art thou come ? . . . . 

Wh^e my young cheek retains its healthful hues 
Whilst pale Anxiety, corrosive Care 
Whom should I choose for my Judge ? . 

^Vhom the untaught Shepherds call 

Why is my Love like the Sun ? . . , 

Why need I say, Louisa dear .... 

William, my teacher, my friend 

Wisdom, Mother of retired Thought . 

With Donne, whose muse on dromedary trots 
With many a pause and oft reverted eye 
With many a weary step at length I gain 
With secret hand heal the conjectur’d wound . 
With skill that never Alchemist yet told 
Within these circling hollies woodbine-clad . 
Within these wilds was Anna wont to rove 
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Ye Clouds I that far above me float and pause 
Ye drinkers of Stingo and Nappy so free . 

Ye fowls of ill presage .... 

Ye Gales, that of the Lark’s repose . 

Ye harp-controlling hymns 
Ye souls unus’d to lofty verse .... 
Yes, noble old Warrior ! this heai*t has beat high 
Yes, yes ! that boon, life’s richest treat . 

Yet art thou happier far than she . 

Yon row of bleak and visionary pines 
You’re careful o'er your wealth ’tis true . 

You come from o’er the waters 
You loved the daughter of Don Manrique ? 

You mould my Hopes, you fashion me within 
Your Poem must eternal be . . . 
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